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• Sergeant  John  Vanderwedge  (right) , 

Fort  Knox , Ky . , stands  next  to  M911 , Army's 
new  heavy  equipment  transport  (HET)  truck 
tractor. . . .Vanderwedge,  a factory  trained 
operator,  drove  one  of  six  new  trucks  from 
Oshkosh , Wise . , to  Fort  Carson , Colo .... 
There,  trucks  will  undergo  field  evaluation 
test  designed  to  insure  smooth  acceptance  of 
HETs  into  Army  system. . . .M911  will  replace 
M123  10-ton  tractor. 

• Soldiers  assigned  overseas  should  re- 
mind letter  and  parcel  senders  to  include 
Social  Security  number  on  all  mail. . . .Even 
seemingly  uncommon  names  are  often  found 
among  troops  with  the  same  rank  and  unit . 

. . .More  than  50,000  pieces  of  mail  are  re- 
turned in  Europe  each  year  because  of  a 
missing  Social  Security  number. 


CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

Code  of  Conduct  change.  . . .Article  V of  Code  of  Conduct 
for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  has  been  changed  by  recent 
executive  order. . . .It  now  reads,  "When  questioned,  should  I 
become  a prisoner  of  war , I am  required  to  give  name , rank , 
service  number,  and  date  of  birth.  I will  evade  answering  fur- 
ther questions  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability . I will  make  no  oral 
or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my  country  or  its  allies  or 
harmful  to  their  cause."  Before,  it  read,  " . . .1  am  bound  to 
give  only  name , rank , service  number  and  date  of  birth.  ..." 

AER  TUITION  ASSISTANCE 

Education  financial  aid  available  to  dependent  students . . . 
from  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  education  assistance  pro- 
gram. . . .Program  open  to  dependents  of  Army  members  whether 
active,  retired  or  deceased. . . .Provides  assistance  in  form  of 
loans  and  scholarships. . . .Maximum  amount  of  aid  for  school 
year  is  $1,500.  . .maximum  4-year  total  $6,000. . . .Primary  cri- 
terion for  assistance  is  need . . .but  merit  and  ability  also 
considered. . . .Individuals  now  receiving  AER  educational 
assistance  must  reapply  for  continued  help  in  next  school  year . 

. . .All  applications  for  aid — both  new  and  continued — must  be 
received  by  March  15  for  the  '78-'79  school  year. . . .More 
information  available  from  local  AER  officer  or  write:  Head- 
quarters, Army  Emergency  Relief,  Washington,  D.C.  20314. 


• Academic  Evaluation  Report- 
ing System  (AER)  has  been 
modified  to  meet  needs  of  OPMS 
and  EPMS  . . . .AR  623-1  explains 
how  to  prepare  AERs  for  soldiers 
taking  part  in  formal  resident 
and  nonresident  professional 
development  courses,  specialty 
training  at  service  schools,  NCO 
academies  and  civilian  schools. . . . 
Revised  AERs  will  indicate  accom- 
plishments , potential  and  limita- 
tions of  soldiers  while  attending 
courses . 

• Volunteers  in  Grade  El  to 
E7  are  needed  to  fill  Special 
Forces  and  Ranger  battalion 
jobs. . . .Vacancies  exist  in 
CONUS  and  overseas. . . .Poten- 
tial volunteers  now  serving 
overseas  assignment  must  com- 
plete 5/ 6ths  of  tour  before  eligi- 
ble for  training  and  reassign- 
ment. . . .See  chapters  12  and  18, 
AR  614-200. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• More  high  school  graduates 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

join  All  Volunteer  Army .... 

Individual  subscription  rate  for  SOLDIERS  magazine  has 

Army  Recruiting  Command  re- 

been  reduced  from  $18.80  annually  to  $17.00. . . .Foreign 

ports  that  in  FY  77  more  than 

address  rate  is  now  $21.25. . . .Regular  military  distribution  is 

56  percent  of  all  nonprior  ser- 

made  by  AG  Publications  Center  on  basis  of  one  magazine  per 

vice  males  enlisted  were  high 

six  soldiers. . . .See  bottom  of  page  1 of  this  issue  for  full  de- 

school  graduates. . . . (Wacs  are 
required  to  be  high  school 

tails  on  distribution  and  subscriptions . 

graduates .)  . . .Since  1974  num- 

HOWITZERS  TO  EUROPE 

ber  of  male  graduates  has 

Twelve  8-inch  howitzer  gun  sections  from  Forts  Sill,  Okla. , 

steadily  increased  from  46 

and  Riley,  Kans.  , being  transferred  to  Europe. . . .Six  gun  sec- 

percent. . . .Recruiters 

tions  will  join  3d  Battalion,  35th  Field  Artillery.  . .remaining 

achieved  nearly  100  percent 

six  will  become  part  of  3d  Battalion,  37th  Field  Artillery.  . . . 

of  goals  in  1977,  enlisting 

Transfer  of  gun  sections  to  Germany  part  of  Army  plan  to  in- 

180,718  men  and  women. 

crease  artillery  firepower  in  western  Europe. 

• Secret  power  source.  . . .New  Pentagon 
incinerator  plant  (right)  uses  classified 
waste  to  help  heat  the  building. . . .Plant 
burns  about  10  tons  of  waste  paper  (pre- 
viously shredded,  so  it's  no  longer  classified) 
each  day. . .generates  nearly  25  percent  of 
Pentagon's  steam  for  heat  and  hot  water. . . 
will  save  about  5 tons  of  coal  a day. . .provides 
annual  savings  of  $200,000.  . . .Plant  meets  all 
pollution  standards. 

• Enlisted  soldiers  will  be  required  to 
serve  up  to  36  months  after  completing 
attendance  at  some  service  schools. . . . 

Former  obligation  was  only  24  months. . . . 
Length  of  service  school  determines  length 

of  service  required  after  course  completion. . . . 
See  change  to  AR  614-200. 

• Proposal  for  enlisted  pilots  turned  down . . . 
Army  has  decided  not  to  use  enlisted  aviators 
as  pilots. . .will  upgrade  current  warrant 
officer  program  instead. . . .Increased  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  WO  career  development 
and  mission-oriented  aircraft  and  crew 
training . 
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NEW  BEGINNING 

Your  article  "New  Beginning" 
(October  SOLDIERS)  was  of  great 
interest  to  me,  since  I'm  a graduate 
of  the  U . S . Army  Retraining  Brigade 
(USARB)  myself.  I feel  that  because 
of  my  experiences  there,  I am  better 
able  to  understand  and  cope  with 
military  life. 

I can't  recommend  that  everyone 
attend  USARB,  but  I feel  that  those 
who  have  been  there  should  be  given 
an  equal  chance  with  other  soldiers. 
The  fact  that  a person  made  a mis- 
take shouldn't  be  held  against  him. 

I was  fortunate,  but  other  graduates 
of  USARB  haven't  been  as  lucky. 

SP4  Alan  Foley 

Fort  Hood,  T ex . 

FAMILY  SERVICES 

The  item  "Family  Services  Avail- 
able" (p.  56,  September  SOLDIERS) 
is  in  error  as  it  applies  to  service  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  . 

Noncommand  sponsored  dependents 
in  the  ROK,  regardless  of  the  rank 
or  grade  of  their  sponsor,  are  not 
eligible  for  commissary,  PX  or 
Class  VI  privi leges . This  restric- 
tion is  due  to  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  such  dependents  because 
of  overloading  of  facilities  and  inade- 
quate and  expensive  living  condi- 
tions . 

Noncommand  sponsored  dependents 
in  the  ROK  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
medical  benefits,  as  well  as  access 
to  other  post  facilities  and  service 
organizations. 

Maj  Gen  Robert  C.  Kingston 

APO  San  Francisco 


UNIFORM  PEEVE 

One  of  my  pet  peeves  concerns 
women's  Army  fatigues . They're 
not  as  good  as  men's  fatigues. 


Therefore,  I was  pleased  to  see  the 
article  explaining  how  uniforms  are 
selected  (November  SOLDIERS)  . 

The  article  mentioned  the  color 
mint  green  for  uniforms,  a color 
which  has  not  been  well  received. 

I'm  not  surprised.  That  color  does 
not  say  "military . " The  other  day 
I saw  a woman  in  a mint  green  dress 
with  jacket.  I didn't  know  she  was 
in  uniform  until  I was  facing  her. 
Wearing  such  a non  military-looking 
uniform  must  be  very  frustrating  for 
female  officers . 

I have  seen  women  wearing  cords 
and  berets  in  airports  being  mis- 
taken for  stewardesses.  This  con- 
fusion shouldn't  happen.  I don't 
want  brimmed  Army  hats  discon- 
tinued (I  have  heard  they  will  be) 
nor  odd-color  uniforms  adopted. 
People  should  be  able  to  recognize 
us  as  Army  soldiers  when  we  are 
in  uniform . 

To  me,  identity  of  uniform  indi- 
cates pride  in  job,  in  uniform,  and 
in  country.  Today,  when  so  many 
people  dislike  the  military  and  when 
many  Reservists  in  particular  join 
for  the  money  rather  than  for  some 
more  noble  aim  (there's  nothing 
wrong  with  money!),  I think  the 
Army  needs  to  gain  all  the  recogni- 
tion and  respect  it  can  get--not 
seek  anonymity  and  confusion  in 
uniform . 

SP4  Sandra  S.  Hedayatnia  (USAR) 

Austin,  T ex . 

TANK  IDENTITY 

This  is  a request  for  a clarifi- 
cation about  the  model  number  of 
one  of  the  tracked  vehicles  shown 
in  your  November  "Mindbenders . " 

You  identify  vehicle  number  one 
as  the  M60  AlEl  . However,  I have 
been  studying  the  tank  identification 
handbook  issued  by  the  Infantry 


School.  This  handbook  identifies 
the  vehicle  as  the  M60A2. 

Since  the  vehicle  serial  number 
on  the  tank  in  both  pictures  is  the 
same,  I would  like  to  know  which  is 
correct . 

SFC  Robert  McClure 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

They're  the  same  vehicle.  The 
AlEl  is  the  designation  used  to  iden- 
tify the  R&D,  or  experimental , version 
of  the  M60A2. 

NOT  A CARIBOU 

Your  "Mindbender"  in  December 
SOLDIERS  bent  my  mind. 

If  aircraft  number  two  is  a Cari- 
bou as  stated  in  the  answer,  please 
show  a picture  of  a Buffalo  in  a 
future  issue.  My  flight  records  may 
need  correction . 

I'm  also  interested  in  knowing 
where  and  in  what  numbers  the 
Caribou  and  Buffalo  can  be  found  in 
the  Army  inventory  today. 

LTC  Thomas  W.  Schmid 

MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 

ACTUALLY  A BUFFALO 

You  goofed.  The  picture  that  you 
identify  as  a Caribou  on  page  43  of 
December  SOLDIERS  is  actually  a 
picture  of  the  DeHavilland  Buffalo. 

The  Caribous  were  in  the  Army 
inventory  until  the  mid-60's,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Air 
Force.  The  Buffalo  was  developed 
by  DeHavilland  as  a larger  follow- 
on  to  the  Caribou  and  several  were 
tested  by  the  Army.  Your  picture 
may  be  of  one  of  the  pre-production 
models  that  the  Army  tested. 

At  first  glance  the  two  aircraft 
appear  similar,  but  the  horizontal 
stabilizer  on  the  Buffalo  is  mounted 
on  top  of  the  vertical  stabilizer. 
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!)n  the  Caribou  it's  positioned  about 
nid-way  on  the  vertical  stabilizer. 

Another  difference  is  the  turbine 
engines  on  the  Buffalo.  The  Caribou 
jsed  internal  combustion  radial 
?ngines . 

I am  one  of  the  former  Caribou 
Dilots  who  wish  your  "mindbender" 
:ould  have  been  correct. 

LTC  Paul  F . Bolam 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

You're  right.  The  Caribou  was 
turned  over  to  the  Air  Force  in  1967 . 
However,  the  Army  got  back  some 
of  these  planes,  changed  the  engine 
to  a turbo-prop  and  redesignated 
the  aircraft  a Buffalo.  Currently , 
there  are  11  Buffaloes  in  the  Army 
inventory. 


"No  sir,  I'm  sorry  . . . we  don’t  have  a 
jeep." 


PETTY  REBUTTAL 

Reading  the  November  SOLDIERS, 
noticed  the  words  "Petty  Probe" 
n the  Feedback  section.  Naturally, 
Deing  a U.S.  Navy  petty  officer,  I 


read  the  letter.  I'd  like  to  rebut 
what  Charles  W.  Baxtresser  said. 

I wish  he'd  "probed"  into  this  a 
little  deeper . Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary  states  under  "petty"  the 
two  definitions  given  by  Mr.  Bax- 
tresser; however,  the  third  defini- 
tion of  "petty"  is  "relatively  low  in 
rank;  subordinate."  Also,  several 
words  later,  is  "Petty  Officer,  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  Navy  holding 
the  rank  of  a noncommissioned  of- 
ficer." 

It  seems  that  every  time  a word 
or  phrase  is  taken  out  of  context 
you  can  come  up  with  a meaning 
that's  not  what  is  intended.  Further- 
more, I wouldn't  want  to  be  in  a Navy 
that  changed  its  ranks  to  fit  that  of 
the  Army.  We  are  a separate  branch 
of  service  and  I,  for  one,  want  to 
keep  it  that  way! 

I must  say  that  all  is  not  lost  for 
Mr.  Baxtresser,  I appreciate  his 
comments  about  his  pleasure  in 
serving  with  the  Navy. 

Proud  to  be  a Petty  Officer. 

YN1  Carl  L.  Bryant  II 

APO  New  York 

DIET  INJUSTICE 

Reference  the  letter,  "Out  They 
Co"  (Feedback,  November  SOLDIERS)  . 
Here  is  a good  example. 

17?  years  ago  I entered  the  Army 
weighing  200  pounds.  I now  weigh 
205  pounds.  That's  a 5 pound  in- 
crease in  17i  years. 

AR  600-9  says,  according  to  my 
height,  I must  weigh  192  pounds. 

I've  never  been  below  200  pounds 
and  I've  been  as  healthy  as  a bull  — 
A-1  profile  for  17j  years. 

I just  received  orders  for  Europe. 
Since  I'm  married  and  have  only  14 
months  left  to  ETS,  I must  extend 
now  so  that  I'll  be  able  to  complete 
a 30  month  tour.  Otherwise,  I'll 


be  sent  on  an  unaccompanied  tour 
and  have  to  leave  my  wife  behind. 

Time  being  of  essence,  I must 
go  on  a crash  diet  or  spend  some 
lonely  days  in  Europe. 

I hope  someone  will  look  at  AR 
600-9  just  a little  more  closely  and 
see  the  injustice  it's  causing--pos- 
sibly  endangering  some  soldiers' 
health. 

(Name  withheld  by  request.) 

ERNIE 

More  on  Ernie  Pyle  (November 
SOLDIERS)  . Although  a permanent 
monument  stands  on  le  Shima,  Pyle's 
body  was  moved  to  an  Army  cemetery 
on  the  island  of  Okinawa,  and  finally 
was  transferred  on  July  19,  1949  to 
the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Punchbowl  Crater 
near  downtown  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

More  importantly,  Ernie  Pyle 
introduced  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  He  suggested  through  his 
writings  that  a special  award  be 
given  only  to  combat  Infantrymen. 

And  so  it  came  about. 

Ernie  once  wrote,  during  combat, 
he  wanted  nothing.  "Nothing,  that 
is,  except  a dog  and  a sports  road- 
ster and  a fireplace  and  my  own  easy 
chair,  and  a dozen  new  books  and 
lots  of  spare  time.  But  unfortunately, 
they  all  weigh  over  eight  ounces." 

Pyle  once  described  the  US  Rangers 
"as  destructible  as  Popeye  and  as 
deadly  as  executioners." 

Ms.  Beverly  E.  Lindsey 

Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 

VA  22314. 
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IT’S  8 a.m.  and  the  waiting  room  of  the  Outpatient 
Clinic  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  packed  with  people  waiting  to  see 
doctors. 

Within  a half  hour,  maybe  less,  the  waiting  room 
will  be  empty.  And  the  staff  will  have  somehow  seen 
to  the  needs  of  50  or  more  outpatients  in  an  unbelievably 
short  time. 

What  magic  is  this?  How  do  you  make  a waiting 
room  filled  with  patients  empty  that  quickly? 

It’s  no  magic  trick.  It’s  afeat  accomplished  daily 
by  means  of  the  Automated  Military  Outpatient 
System — AMOS  for  short.  It  depends  heavily  on  the 
skills  of  some  very  special  enlisted  people  for  its 
success. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  these  enlisted  people  are 
called  “amosists.”  They’re  of  the  91B — medical 
corpsman — variety. 

Explaining  exactly  what  an  amosist  does  isn’t 

easy. 
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If  you  were  to  talk  with  an  amosist  in  an  Army 
medical  clinic,  you  might  mistake  him  for  a real, 
honest-to-goodness  doctor.  At  least  that  could  happen 
at  Brooke. 

Brooke  amosists  wear  white  jackets  over  their 
Class  As.  And,  like  doctors,  no  rank  insignia  is  visible. 
These  enlisted  specialists  even  sound  like  doctors. 

But  while  they  may  perform  some  of  the  same 
tasks  usually  handled  by  practicing  physicians.  Army 
amosistsaren’t  real  doctors.  They’re  medical  corpsmen 
who  have  elected  to  spend  additional  weeks  in  school 
learning  how  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  military 
medical  profession. 

Essentially,  amosists  help  free  the  physician  to 
attend  to  the  most  important  functions  of  his  profession. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Barry  Wolcott,  assist- 
ant chief  of  medicine  at  Brooke,  explains  it  this  way: 

“In  civilian  medical  practices,  traditionally  it 
has  been  the  role  of  the  nurse  or  the  physician’s  assistant 
to  perform  the  tasks  our  amosists  perform  here.  In 
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the  military,  that  role  is  a little  more  structured,  more 
organized.” 

Lt  Col  Wolcott  says  many  non-physician  per- 
sonnel, both  inside  and  outside  the  military,  are 
assuming  more  tasks  normally  performed  by  physi- 
cians. He  says  this  is  due  to  an  alarming  shortage  of 
new  doctors  so  evident  in  the  military. 

The  amosist  is  a basic  91 B corpsman  selected 
for  additional  training  at  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences  and  for  intensive  on-the-job  supervision  at 
an  Army  hospital.  The  entire  course  requires  about 
1 1 to  12  weeks  of  added  instruction. 

Amosists  are  trained  to  handle  specific  kinds 
of  medical  problems.  "These  are  the  kinds  of  things 
people  most  often  come  to  see  a doctor  about,”  Col 
Wolcott  says.  "Amosists  aren't  trained  to  take  care 
of  all  ailments — only  specific  problems.  Consequently, 
it  doesn't  take  long  to  train  an  amosist.” 

Basically, an  amosist  can  treat  you  for  an  ailment 
that's  not  severe — a cold,  headache,  certain  kinds  of 
minor  injuries.  An  amosist  can  even  write  some  types 
of  prescriptions.  "These  types  of  complaints,”  says 
Col  Wolcott,  "make  up  nearly  55  to  75  percent  of 
the  problems  first  seen  by  military  emergency  room 
attendants. 

"The  amosist  is  taught  which  questions  to  ask 
and  which  parts  of  the  physical  exam  to  conduct.  He’s 
even  given  a kind  of  rule  book  to  help  determine  how 
to  interpret  and  deal  with  the  information  obtained 
from  the  patient.” 

Says  Col  Wolcott:  "The  amosist  helps  in  this 
task  by  making  sure  those  people  who  may  be  suffering 
from  severe  illnesses  aren’t  lumped  together  with  those 
who  are  not.  The  amosist  sees  to  it  that  those  with 
non-severe  maladies  get  proper  medicine.  Those  with 
severe  ailments  are  directed  to  a doctor  who  will  then 
prescribe  proper  treatment.” 

Cananamosistbeaccusedof  practicing  medicine 
without  a license?  "It  depends,”  says  Col  Wolcott, 
"on  your  definition  of  'practicing  medicine.’  In  the 
sense  that  an  amosist  asks  certain  medically  related 
questions  of  patients,  in  the  sense  of  performing  some 
parts  of  the  physical  exam,  in  the  sense  of  writing 
a prescription,  yes — an  amosist  practices  medicine. 

"As  far  as  making  a medical  judgment  is 
concerned,  however,  the  amosist  doesn’t  do  that.  We 
don’t  train  these  people  to  make  medical  judgments. 
It  takes  a very  long  time  to  complete  that  kind  of  training. 
If  we  were  going  to  do  that,  we  wouldn’t  be  training 
amosists — we’d  be  training  doctors.” 

It  takes  5 to  8 years  to  train  a physician.  It 
takes  the  Army  2 years  to  train  a physician’s  assistant. 
It  takes  about  1 1 weeks  to  produce  an  amosist.  The 
differences  in  training  time  between  these  three  pro- 
fessions is  reflected  in  the  extent  of  medical  judgment 
expected  from  each. 

In  the  case  of  the  amosist,  no  medical  judgment 
at  all  is  expected.  "It’s  the  doctor  who  makes  the 
judgments,”  says  Col  Wolcott.  "In  fact,  it’s  the  doctor 


AMOST  UNUSUAL 
SKILL 

SSgt  Jim  Rogers 

THE  AUTOMATED  Military  Outpatient  System  (AMOS)  isn’t 
exactly  new.  Actually,  AMOS  has  been  around  since  1969.  No 
doubt  you're  already  familiar  with  part  of  the  system.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it's  got  a wide  range  of  uses. 

For  instance,  AMOS  employs  a screening  process  called 
"triage."  Simply  put,  those  patients  most  needing  a doctor's 
care  get  it.  The  notion  of  first  come-first  served  isn’t  given  much 
room  in  the  emergency  ward. 

If  you  were  to  report  to  an  outpatient  clinic  employing 
AMOS,  the  first  person  you’d  see  would  be  a "screener."  The 
screener  is  not  a doctor,  a nurse  or  even  a physician's  assistant. 
The  screener  is  an  enlisted  corpsman  whose  only  mission  is 
to  screen  patients — listen  to  them  tell  about  their  medical 
problems  before  sending  them  to  the  proper  place  for  treatment. 

The  screener  checks  to  make  sure  your  medical  records 
are  complete  when  you  reportfor  sick  call.  Sometimes,  depending 
on  the  way  your  particular  clinic  operates,  the  screener  may 
do  more.  The  screener  may  even  stick  a thermometer  in  your 
mouth,  take  your  pulse  or  check  your  blood  pressure.  In  this 
way,  the  screener  gets  a better  idea  of  who  most  needs  to  see 
the  doctor. 

When  you  go  on  sick  call  it's  usually  not  for  anything 
very  serious.  Chances  are  you’ve  got  a cold,  the  flu  or  something 
like  that.  You  don’t  care  who  diagnoses  your  sniffles — so  long 
as  you  get  the  medication  you  need,  right? 

And  that’s  what  AMOS  is  all  about.  The  screener  tells 
you  to  report  to  one  of  the  amosists  for  evaluation.  In  this  way 
the  screener  frees  the  doctors  on  the  ward  to  treat  more  serious 
cases.  Meanwhile,  a trained  amosist,  working  under  a doctor’s 
supervision,  attends  to  you  and  helps  get  you  a badly  needed 
prescription  (don’t  forget  to  blow  your  nose!). 

The  amosist  (91 B or  91 C)  is  also  an  enlisted  corpsman — 
with  one  vital  difference.  In  addition  to  regular  training  as  a 
91 B or  91 C,  the  amosist  has  had  another  11  or  12  weeks  of 
Army  training.  This  enables  these  specialists  to  diagnose  certain 
illnesses  and  prescribe  treatment. 

Should  the  amosist  have  doubts — should  your  particular 
malady  be  more  serious  than  you  think — you’ll  be  directed  to 
see  a doctor.  Should  you  have  doubts  about  the  amosist’s 
diagnosis  you  certainly  have  the  right  to  request  a doctor  for 
a professional  opinion. 

But  make  no  mistake,  these  amosists  are  not  making 
judgments.  They’re  simply  following  specific  guidelines  and 
instructions  called  "algorithms."  These  tell  the  amosist  what 
questions  to  ask,  what  symptoms  should  or  should  not  be  present, 
what  medication  to  prescribe,  and  when  the  patient  should  be 
seen  by  a doctor  for  further  treatment.  Guesswork  is  not  a part 
of  the  amosist  function. 

AMOS  is  currently  operative  at  more  than  20  Army  medical 
facilities.  AMOS  project  officials  are  convinced  someday  it  will 
be  adopted  Army  wide.  The  growing  demand  for  adequate  medical 
care  in  the  military  establishment  makes  this  a possibility  they  say. 

Meanwhile,  these  enlisted  corpsmen  who  bearthe  amosist 
title  are  expressing  concern  about  their  career  developments. 

As  it  stands  now,  neither  the  Army  nor  civilian  education 
accrediting  agencies  recognize  amosist  skills  as  deserving 
special  mention.  No  college  allows  credit  for  what  an  amosist 
is  taught  during  those  additional  weeks  of  training.  And  the 
Army  doesn’t  award  amosists  extra  points  toward  promotion. 
So,  although  an  amosist  may  know  considerably  more  than  his 
corpsman  contemporaries  fresh  out  of  the  basic  91 B course, 

(continued  next  page) 
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the  amosist  isn't  given  much  credit  for  that  knowledge. 

Specialist  5 Randall  Redburn  of  DeWitt  Army  Hospital. 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  has  been  an  amosists  for  about  a year.  He's 
an  articulate  young  man  with  a noticeable  pride  in  his  profes- 
sionalism. The  words  come  easily  to  him. 

"I  work  primarily  in  the  Acute  Minor  Illness  Clinic  diag- 
nosing and  treating  patients  referred  to  me.  In  this  way,  our 
doctors  (at  DeWitt)  have  more  time  to  attend  to  those  patients 
with  more  serious  illnesses.  " 

Amosists  at  DeWitt  handle  a substantial  workload.  Con- 
sider this:  There  are  six  amosists  at  Fort  Belvoir;  each  of  them 
sees  and  treats  an  average  of  22  patients  each  day.  That's  132 
patients  the  doctors  haven't  had  to  personally  deal  with  in  a 
day's  time.  Suddenly  the  lines  at  sick  call  seem  shorter. 

What  does  SP5  Redburn  have  to  say  about  the  recogni- 
tion— or  lack  of  it — he  gets  for  doing  the  job  he  was  trained 
to  do?  "It's  not  fair,  " he  says.  "We  re  contributing  a great  deal 
to  the  Army  but  we  re  not  getting  any  official  encouragement 
from  DA  in  the  form  of  promotion  points,  pro  pay  or  otherwise. 

"It's  very  possible,  for  instance,  that  a soldier  stationed 
at  Fort  Belvoir  for,  say,  2 or  3 years,  will  never  have  to  deal 
directly  with  a doctor.  An  amosist  may  well  be  all  that  particular 
soldier  ever  needs  to  see  while  he's  here.  Seems  to  me  if  we  re 
that  important,  if  the  Army  feels  we  re  professional  enough  to 
write  prescriptions  and  treat  patients  for  many  of  the  minor 
illnesses  heretofore  attended  to  by  doctors,  then  we  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  accordingly.  Particularly  now  that  the  military 
seems  to  be  in  a pinch  for  qualified  physicians." 

Specialist  5 Mary  Burkgart  has  been  an  amosist  for  5V2 
years — all  at  Fort  Belvoir.  She  remembers  the  program  when 
it  was  still  relatively  new.  "A  couple  of  doctors  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  Army  came  up  with  the  idea  of  training  enlisted  people 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  " she  says.  "I  think  that  was  back  in 
1969.  I didn't  get  involved  until  a few  years  later." 

Like  SP5  Redburn,  SP5  Burkgart  isn't  too  happy  over  the 
fact  that  her  specialized  skill  gets  no  special  attention.  "It's  a 
darn  shame,"  she  says.  "It's  been  that  way  since  the  start  of 
the  program  and  it  ought  to  be  changed!  " 

SP5  Burkgart  says  she  can  hang  in  there  with  the  best  of 
the  physician  assistants.  "Just  because  a physician's  assistant 
goes  to  school  for  2 years  doesn't  make  that  person  better 
equipped  to  walk  into  an  emergency  room  and  treat  patients 
than  someone  who's  been  there  doing  that  sort  of  thing  for 
several  years  in  an  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  capacity.  " 

SP5  Burkgart  feels  the  OJT  process  is  a valid,  if  not  more 
efficient,  method  of  training  some  medical  personnel.  "As 
working  amosists,  we  learn  how  to  deal  with  patients  as  well 
as  doctors.  And  don't  get  the  idea  that  dealing  with  doctors 
is  always  easy!  It's  something  that  you  have  to  learn  by  doing. 
No  school  teaches  that. 

"I've  met  some  physician  assistants  who  think  they  already 
know  everything  there  is  to  know.  After  all,  they  have  a degree 
. . . something  that  says  they  went  to  school  to  learn  their  skills. 
They're  treated  almost  like  doctors  professionally — in  fact,  the 
Army  even  gives  them  special  pay.  So,  why  shouldn't  they  be 
a little  pompous?  In  the  meantime,  it's  us  amosists  who  end 
up  doing  a lot  of  the  dirty  work!" 

Her  friend.  Specialist  4 Dianne  McEntee,  also  a DeWitt 
amosist,  agrees:  "We  re  doing  the  job  of  doctors,  " says  SP4 
McEntee,  "but  we  re  not  getting  any  credit  for  it.  There's  not 
even  a civilian  skill  comparable  to  the  job  we  do.  If  we  spend 
20  years  as  amosists,  we  can't  take  ujD  the  profession  on  the 
outside.  Amosists  are  unknown  ih  civilian  hospitals.  All  we  could 
have  obtained  at  the  end  of  20  years  is  a lot  of  experi- 
ence— perhaps  enough  to  give  us  a pretty  good  head  start  in 
medical  school.  But  that's  it." 

The  complaint  is  general  among  amosists  working  Army 
wide:  not  enough  recognition.  However,  in  the  words  of  one 
source  at  the  Pentagon,  “Don't  be  surprised  if  you  soon  start 
seeing  some  positive  changes." 


u ho  instructs  the  amosist  uhat  questions  to  ask.  what 
medication  to  prescribe.  The  amosist  does  nothing  more 
than  follow  instruction's.” 

In  terms  of  time,  the  amosist  represents  a real 
savings  to  the  .^rnn . ”\\'e  can  train  an  indisidual  to 
handle  .‘'5  to  75  percent  of  all  the  cases  which  used 
to  he  seen  in  the  emergenc\  room.”  C'ol  Wolcott  sa\s. 
"That  means  doctors  will  have  more  time  to  practice 
serious  medicine.  The\ 'll  be  able  to  give  more  time 
to  those  patients  who  require  more  attention.” 

How  do  the  patients  react  when  the\  disco\er 
that  an  amosist  and  not  a doctor  is  prescribing 
treatment? 

“A  patient  with  a sore  throat  is  onl>  concerned 
about  getting  his  malad\  treated.”  says  C'ol  Wolcott. 
”He  isn't  much  concerned  about  who  it  is  that  writes 
the  prescription.  He's  more  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  got  what  he  came  for — the  medicine.  What 
difference  is  it  to  the  patient  if  1 write  the  prescription 
or  an  amosist  writes  it?” 

If  it  comes  dow  n to  a matter  of  a skeptical  patient 
demanding  to  see  a doctor,  then  a doctor  w ill  respond 
to  that  demand.  “Under  no  circumstances  w ill  a patient 
he  forced  to  settle  for  seeing  only  an  amosist.”  C'ol 
Wolcott  says. 

"In  those  institutions  where  non-physician 
attendants  are  used  to  supplement  the  ability  to  provide 
adequate  health  care,  there's  seldom  a problem  with 
patients  complaining  if  the  health  care  offered  is  done 
professionally.  A patient  complains  when  he's  treated 
badly,  sloppily.  When  that's  the  case,  the  patient  is 
justified  in  making  a complaint.”  Col  Wolcott  said. 

But  there's  one  problem  with  the  amosist 
program.  Amosists  aren't  being  given  credit  for  their 
additional  skill  when  it  comes  time  for  promotion. 
They're  lumped  together  with  other  91  Bs.  ( 13See  box.) 

This  policy  may  change.  Meanwhile  there  are 
some  corpsmen  in  the  Army  who  don't  mind  expressing 
just  how  frustrated  they  are. 

Specialist  6 Karl  Lehman,  senior  amosist  at 
Brooke,  thinks  the  Army  ought  to  do  some  reevaluating. 

“After  all,”  he  says,  “we're  helping  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  the  Army's  struggle  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  during  a time  when  doing  that's  getting 
harder  and  harder.” 

SP6  Lehman  feels  that  the  amosist  program  has 
great  potential.  “It’s  conceivable  that  if  the  Army  were 
to  let  an  individual  stay  in  the  (amosist)  field  for  20 
or  30  years,  that  individual  would  end  up  better  trained 
thcin  a full-fledged  physician’s  assistant,”  he  says. 

>|c  s{:  >j« 

With  the  current  doctor  shortage  in  the  Army 
likely  to  get  worse  before  it  starts  getting  better,  chances 
are  that  you’re  going  to  be  seeing  more  ahd  more  enlisted 
amosists.  They’ll  be  serving  in  medical  clinics 
throughout  the  Army  as  the  need  for  trained  health 
care  personnel  grows. □ 
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REALISM.  That's  what  troops  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  are  getting  in  field 
training  exercises  (FTX)  now.  It’s 
going  to  get  more  realistic  in  the 
future. 

Innovative  ideas,  new  train- 
ing doctrine  and  the  latest  technol- 
ogy are  being  worked  into  FTXs  to 
give  soldiers  the  experience  and 
savvy  of  combat  veterans.  To  get 
an  idea  of  how  this  new  training  will 
emphasize  realism,  let’s  follow  a 
possible  scenario. 

After  being  airlifted  to  the 
training  area,  the  troops  go  to  a 
storage  depot,  similar  to  the  remote 
ammo  storage  sites  now  in  Ger- 
many, to  draw  special  equipment. 
Each  soldier  is  given  a laser  emitting 
box , weighing  the  same  as  a standard 
issue  bayonet,  to  connect  to  the  end 
of  his  M-16.  Bands  of  half-dollar 
size  laser  sensors  are  strapped  on 
the  soldier’s  helmet  and  body. 

The  laser  sensors  on  the 
soldier,  and  the  laser  emitting 
equipment  on  the  weapons,  are  part 
of  the  Multiple  Integrated  Laser 


STEVE  STROMVALL  Is  a public  Information  specialist 
at  Headquarters,  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM),  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga. 


Engagement  System  (MILES). 
MIl.ES  is  a family  of  low  power, 
eye-safe  lasers  which  will  simulate 
the  firing  of  current  weapons. 

MILES  is  one  of  the  newest 
of  the  “tactical  engagement  simu- 
lation devices”  that  will  make  the 
Army’s  training  fields  more  realis- 
tic. Other  training  aids  already  in 
use  are  SCOPES  and  REAL- 
TRAIN. 

SCOPES,  the  Squad  Combat 
Operations  Exercise  (Simulation), 
uses  a rifle  mounted  scope  and 
numbers  on  a soldier’s  helmet.  If 
you  can  read  the  number  on  the 
soldier's  helmet  through  your  scope 
you’ve  scored  a hit.  REAl.TRAIN 
is  the  same  system  applied  to  vehi- 
cles such  as  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers.  If  you  can  read 
the  number  painted  on  the  side  of 
the  vehicle  you’ve  hit  it.  However, 
a controller  verifies  the  aim  or 
tracking  of  the  weapon  through  his 
own  sight  system  which  is  aligned 
with  the  firers’. 

Once  in  the  field  the  soldier 
encounters  what  he  recognizes  as 
Soviet  T-62  tanks,  in  double  col- 
umns, accompanied  by  troops  in 
foreign-appearing  uniforms,  dis- 
tinctive red  berets  and  AK-47  auto- 


Sgt  Roger  Griffet,  of  the 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  OPFOR 
unit,  aims  a foreign 
anti-tank  weapon.  Actual 
weapons  and  special 
uniforms  are  part  of  the 
new  realism  in  Army 
training. 


ALMOST 
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^ Creating  the  Force  ^ 

Steve  Stromvall 

THE  OPPOSING  FORCE  (OPFOR)  program  was  proposed  by  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  in  1974.  It  was  designed  to  make  today  s training 
more  realistic  and  challenging  for  the  soldier. 

The  OPFOR  program  allows  the  soldier  to  engage,  on  the  training  field, 
a highly  trained  unit  that  uses  the  doctrine,  tactics  and  equipment  of  an  army 
the  soldier  might  one  day  face  on  a real  battlefield.  Under  OPFOR  the  soldier 
also  gets  the  opportunity  to  use  the  foreign  doctrine,  tactics  and  equipment  him- 
self, thus  getting  a hands-on  idea  of  how  his  opponent  would  fight. 

OPFOR  replaces  the  Army's  Notional  (imaginary)  Aggressor  Program,  and 
its  Circle  Trigon  Party.  Circle  Trigon  was  the  traditional  maneuver  opponent  sol- 
diers faced  in  field  training.  The  Notional  Aggressor  program  didn't  provide  the 
realism  essential  to  preparing  soldiers  and  their  leaders  for  real  combat. 

Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  and  the  III  Corps  were  selected  to  conduct  the  OPFOR 
pilot  program  in  1976.  Most  of  the  action  fell  to  the  2d  Armored  Division  which 
began  integrating  the  OPFOR  program  into  the  unit's  Master  Training  Program. 

A special  OPFOR  cadre  was  developed  by  the  III  Corps.  The  cadre  put 
together  a series  of  briefings,  designed  to  give  all  personnel  a knowledge  of 
real  world  potential  adversaries  and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

To  implement  the  program,  the  2d  Armored  Division  commanders  were 
given  copies  of  Field  Manual  30-40,  "Handbook  on  Soviet  Ground  Forces,"  and 
the  Army  Threat  Analysis  Detachment  publication,  "Military  Operations  of  the 
Soviet  Army."  Documents  on  the  Soviet  Army  were  also  furnished  to  each  battal- 
ion. The  division's  biweekly  intelligence  summaries  emphasized  Soviet  Army  tac- 
tics and  weapons  development.  Maximum  use  was  made  of  the  Soviet  Offense/ 
Defense  classes  presented  by  the  163d  Military  Intelligence  Battalion. 

When  the  2d  Armored  Division  went  to  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  for  FORSCOM's 
desert  training  program  in  late  1976,  they  implemented  and  evaluated  the  ma- 
neuver phase  of  the  OPFOR  program. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  pilot  program,  OPFOR  was  implemented 
FORSCOM-wide  in  March  1977.  Most  FORSCOM  units  now  have  OPFOR  cadres 
and  soldiers  trained  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  foreign  equipment 
used  in  the  program.  Some  units  have  developed  their  own  mobile  training 
teams.  These  consist  of  soldiers  trained  in  doctrine,  tactics  and  weapons  sys- 
tems of  potential  opponents.  They  teach,  advise  and  assist  units  preparing  to 
conduct  OPFOR  training. 

FORSCOM  also  has  a special  cadre  known  as  "Red  Thrust."  This  30-man 
OPFOR  unit,  based  at  Fort  Hood,  provides  on-site  assistance  and  expertise  to 
help  each  division  train  its  own  OPFOR  unit  to  use  in  field  exercises.  For  added 
realism,  divisions  are  receiving  Soviet  equipment  from  the  519th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Battalion  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

"Red  Thrust"  cadre  train  OPFOR  units  to  maintain  and  repair  the  Soviet 
equipment  that  the  Army  has  gathered  from  many  sources.  Units  study  and  learn 
to  use  the  latest  tactics  of  a potential  adversary  on  the  battlefield  of  the  future. 

Units  throughout  the  Army  are  coming  up  with  new  training  ideas  based 
on  the  OPFOR  program.  At  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  a Soviet  defensive  strongpoint 
has  been  built.  Units  attacking  this  strongpoint  run  into  barbed  wire,  3,000  feet 
of  log-reinforced  trenches,  60  bunkers  and  several  tank  and  APC  positions. 

At  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  soldiers  train  for  a full  day  as  Soviet  troops  would 
train.  They  wake  up  to  Red  Army  music  and  are  served  a borscht  breakfast.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  they  receive  Soviet-style  physical  training  and  weapons  systems  in- 
struction. 

The  Army-wide  distribution  of  foreign  military  equipment  gives  the  soldier 
a chance  for  hands-on  training  with  the  equipment  he  may  fight  against. 

To  further  the  OPFOR  program,  a new  Field  Manual  30-102  called  "Oppos- 
i ing  Forces  Europe,"  is  now  reaching  the  field. □ j 


matic  rifles.  They’re  advancing 
rapidly  toward  his  position.  The 
soldier’s  platoon  is  soon  engaging 
forward  units  of  the  fast-moving 
Motorized  Rifle  Regiment.  The  Op- 
posing Forces  (OPFOR)  include 
tanks,  armored  troop  carriers,  aline 
of  vehicle-mounted  Saggers,  Soviet 
antitank  missiles  and  launchers. 
{See  box.) 


The  soldier  maintains  his 
cover  and  squeezes  off  rounds  on 
his  M-16.  Every  time  he  fires,  the 
noise  of  the  blank  cartridge  triggers 
the  laser  beam  from  the  front  of 
his  rifle.  The  beam  is  zeroed  in  and 
has  the  same  range  as  the  M-16. 
After  firing  a magazine  of  blanks, 
the  soldier  stops  to  reload. 

Meanwhile,  a Russian  tank, 


advancing  with  its  troops,  stops 
firing,  begins  to  belch  smoke  and 
emitsa  loud  honking  noise.  It'sbeen 
hit.  The  laser  simulator  from  a 
Dragon  medium  antitank  weapon  in 
the  soldier's  platoon  has  hit  the  tank. 
The  sensors  on  the  tank  pick  up  the 
hit.  trigger  the  smoke  and  shut  off 
all  offensive  systems. 

■As  he  finishes  loading  the 
new  magazine,  the  soldier  is  also 
hit.  ,A  loud  piercing  noise  comes 
from  a small  box  strapped  on  his 
load-carrying  equipment.  The  laser 
sensors  strapped  to  his  body  have 
picked  up  the  beam  from  an  OPFOR 
weapon  and  triggered  the  noise.  To 
shut  off  the  noise,  the  soldier  re- 
moves a small  key  from  the  laser 
on  his  rifle  and  inserts  it  into  the 
shoulder  box.  The  noise  stops,  but 
his  rifle  won't  fire. 

The  soldier  is  now  a casualty. 
The  only  way  he  can  reenter  the 
game  is  to  go  to  a medical  station 
in  the  rear.  The  medical  stations 
handle  “casualties”  by  rearming  the 
laser  system  and  recycling  the  sol- 
dier back  into  the  game  as  a re- 
placement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  OPFOR 
attack  has  been  slowed.  Air  Force 
A-10  “tank  killer”  aircraft  have 
arrived  to  provide  close  air  support 
(CAS).  Under  cover  of  the  air 
attack,  the  friendly  forces  manage 
a slow  tactical  withdrawal. 

Do  the  scenes  in  this  action 
sound  far-fetched?  Actually,  much 
of  what  was  just  described  took 
place  during  the  joint  Army-Air 
Force  exercise  Red  Flag/Task  Force 
Irwin  II  in  1976.  The  rest  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

The  1st  Battalion,  67th 
Armor,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  was 
trained  and  used  as  the  OPFOR  in 
Task  Force  Irwin  II,  held  in  the 
desert  around  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 
They  simulated  a Soviet  Motorized 
Rifle  Regiment. 

Since  mid-1975,  FORSCOM 
combat  units  have  been  developing 
and  using  realistic  OPFOR  training. 
Now,  all  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nent combat  units,  FORSCOM- 
wide,  are  receiving  training  from  the 
Army’s  full-time  professional 
OPFOR  cadre,  known  as  “Red 
Thrust.”  (See  box.) 
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Some  of  the  new  training  is 
conducted  with  the  Air  Force  to  give 
soldiers  first-hand  experience  deal- 
ing with  other-service  support. 

la  Red  Flag/Task  Force 
Irwin  II,  Army  ground  troops 
operated  a special  transponder, 
identifiable  only  on  certain  aircraft 
radars,  to  guide  aircrews  to  their 
targets.  The  technique  is  known  as 
beacon  bombing. 

As  for  the  MILES  equip- 
ment, there  will  be  enough  to  stock 
two  battalions  per  division  in  about 
2 years.  It’s  scheduled  to  begin 
production  in  late  1980. 

The  laser  transmitter  will  fit 
almost  any  weapon  in  a combat 
division’s  inventory.  The  M-60 
tank,  for  example,  will  have  lasers 
to  simulate  the  main  gun  and  each 
machine  gun.  The  system  makes 
possible  realistic  free-play;  tank  vs. 
tank,  troops  vs.  tanks,  tanks  vs. 
anti-tank  and  so  on. 

The  system  registers  hits  on 


troops  with  a constant  noise  and, 
in  the  case  of  a tank,  by  shutting 
off  the  weapons  system.  It  also 
registers  near  misses  with  an  inter- 
mittent beep.  Once  you’re  hit,  the 
only  way  to  deactivate  the  noise  is 
toremovea  keyfrom  thetransmitter 
box  and  insert  it  into  the  sensor  box. 
Arguments  over  casualties  are  vir- 
tually eliminated. 

All  this  effort  is  aimed  at 
making  the  training  ground  as  much 
like  the  battlefield  as  possible.  Its 
purpose:  increasing  the  survivabi- 
lity and  effectiveness  of  the  soldier. 

By  combining  such  programs 
as  OPFOR,  MILES,  joint  training 
with  other  services,  and  the  updated 
training  tasks  presented  in  the 
ARTEP,  FORSCOM  is  giving  sol- 
diers an  experience  as  close  to  that 
of  the  battlefield  as  possible  without 
putting  them  in  actual  physical 
danger.  It’s  another  big  step  toward 
fulfilling  FORSCOM’s  operational 
goal — Readiness.^ 


• 


Capt  Kenneth  Allreid,  in  OPFOR 
uniform,  pians  an  exercise  against  a 
unit  of  the  1st  Cavairy  Division  with  Lt 
Col  Phillip  Mock  at  Fort  Hood.  Below, 
laser  devices  of  the  MILES  system  as 
they’ll  be  worn  and  used  by  the 
individual  soldier. 


MAN  WORN 
LASER  DETECTOR 
(MWLD)  ASSEMBLY 


SNAP  BUTTONS 


HARNESS 
DETECTORS  . 
(8)  ^ 


HELMET  ELECTRONICS 
ON  BACK  SIDE  OF  HELMET 


HELMET  DETECTORS  (5) 


HIT  INDICATOR 


M16A1  LASER 
SMITTER 
ASSEMBLY 


DECODER 

ELECTRONICS 

ASSEMBLY 


ASKNASfERS 


Steve  Abbott 
Photos  by  SPS  Ml  D.  Seitelman 
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YOU’RE  IN  the  field — again.  The  cold  licks  at  your 
face,  your  hands  and  your  feet.  Snowflakes  slip  into 
your  collar.  Your  life  revolves  around  the  frozen 
interior  of  an  armored  personnel  carrier.  You  eat 
on  the  run;  you  get  rapid-fire  orders;  you’re  always 
moving. 

Life  in  the  field  is  a tedium  of  dirty  bodies 


ripe  tor  a shower.  No  letters  from  home  or  the  v/armth 
of  your  family  when  the  work  day  is  over. 

Formanysoldiers  going  to  thefield  isa  normal 
part  of  life — but  it  never  really  gets  to  be  routine. 
There’sbeen  a rhythm  tofield  training  that  somehow 
makes  it  seem  unreal.  Maybe  it’s  the  constant 
moving.  Move  from  point  A to  point  B.  Set  up  a 

Men  and  equipment  of  the  3d  Platoon,  B Co.,  1/12th  Infantry, 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  gather  for  a group  portrait  before  beginning 
a series  of  ARTEP  tasks.  The  tasks  are  demanding  and  the 
standards  high.  It's  all  designed  to  find  out  what  they  can 
do  and  to  identify  any  weaknesses  that  need  to  be  corrected. 


A track  of  the  3d  Platoon,  bristling  with  weapons,  high-tails  it  across  the  Colorado  terrain.  The  men  of  the  platoon  will  benefit 
from  the  realism  and  the  “instant  feedback”  of  the  ARTEP  process.  If  the  company  commander  or  the  platoon  leaders  see 
something  being  done  wrong,  the  action  can  be  stopped  and  corrections  made  on  the  spot. 


defensive  position.  Take  down  that  position  and 
move  on.  Execute  a tactical  withdrawal  and  almost 
immediately — attack,  attack,  affac/c!  Aside  from  your 
personal  miseries,  the  only  thing  you’ve  been  sure 
of  is  it’s  all  supposed  to  train  you  to  win  and  survive 
on  a real  battlefield. 

However,  lately  you’ve  noticed  there’s  more 
meaningful  and  realistic  training.  Sometimes  the 
realism  is  almost  frightening.  But  it  looks  like 
somebody  has  a handle  on  what  you’re  doing. 

The  fact  is,  under  all  the  dirt,  the  confusion, 
the  orders  and  the  new  realism,  there  is  a guiding 
light.  Most  of  what  you’re  now  doing  in  the  field 
is  outlined  in  the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Program  (ARTEP). 

ARTEP  isn’t  going  to  make  field  duty  any 
easier.  It  won’t  change  the  weather  or  make  days 
without  a shower  any  more  pleasant.  In  fact,  things 
may  be  harder.  But  at  least  you’ll  begin  to  see  a 
reason  for  what  you’re  doing.  You’ll  be  able  to  see 
how  your  individual  training  leads  to  what  you  and 


your  buddies  have  to  do  on  a battalion  exercise. 

In  the  end,  ARTEP  will  do  what  it’s  designed 
to  do;  help  you  survive  on  a real  battlefield. 

Before  looking  at  ARTEP  in  detail  you  should 
know  that  it  replaces  the  World  War  ll-vintage  Army 
T raining  Program  (ATP)  and  the  Army  T raining  Test 
(ATT). 

Everything  under  the  ATT/ATP  was  geared 
to  either  a long  mobilization  period  or  an  annual 
cycle.  At  the  end  of  the  training  year  everybody 
prepared  for  the  ATT.  It  was  like  a final  exam.  The 
ATT  often  became  a pass/fail  test  for  the  unit 
commander.  After  the  test,  the  cycle  began  again. 

As  times  changed,  the  Army  needed  a better 
system.  People  stopped  equating  “proficiency”  with 
hours  of  exposure  to  training. 

The  Army  decided  that  to  help  soldiers  be 
combat-ready  it’s  important  to  have  a training 
program  that  trains  them  for  things  they  really  need 
to  do  well.  The  ARTEP  program  is  the  result. 

ARTEP  is  to  unit  training  what  the  Skill 
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Qualification  Test  (SQT)  and  Soldier’s  Manual  (SM) 
are  to  individual  training. 

According  to  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  officials,  ARTEP  is  designed  to 
provide  guidance  for  training  and  evaluating  all 
elements  of  a unit  from  the  squad/crew  to  the 
battalion  task  force  level.  It’s  a complete  program. 
It  enables  the  commander  to  evaluate  his  unit.  It 
helps  him  develop  his  training  program,  train  to 
overcome  weaknesses  shown  up  by  the  evaluation, 
then  reevaluate  and  retrain. 

ARTEPdoesthis  by“establishing  unittraining 
missions  with  specific  critical  tasks,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tasks  are  to  be  done  and  the 
standards  of  performance  to  be  reached  for  each 
task.” 

The  development  of  ARTEP,  SQT  and  the 
Soldier’s  Manual  is  all  part  of  a revolution  in  Army 
training,  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bill  Griffiths,  a 
former  ARTEP  project  officer  atTRADOC.  'The  core 
of  the  revolution  is  that  the  Army  finally  decided 
to  tell  people,  either  as  individuals  or  in  units,  what 
they  have  to  do;  to  what  standards  and  under  what 
conditions  they  must  do  them.  The  Soldier’s  Manual 
and  ARTEP  are  the  documents  with  which  we  tell 
them  what  they  must  do  to  survive,  fight  and  win 
on  the  modern  battlefield.” 

Major  Tim  Lawrie,  an  ARTEP  project  officer, 
says  the  old  system  left  too  many  questions  unan- 
swered. “Qne  problem  with  the  ATT  was  that  after 
you  took  it,  you  didn’t  know  specifically  how  well 
you  did.  The  trainer  was  left  with  nothing  telling 
him  what  was  critical  to  his  unit  and  what  he  should 
train  on  to  insure  success  and  survival  in  combat.” 

ARTEP  solves  that  problem.  It  tells  the  com- 
mander what  tasks  the  unit  must  be  able  to  do  to 
be  considered  combat-ready.  Critical  tasks  are 
outlined  for  each  unit. 

The  tasks  are  divided  by  levels  of  proficiency. 
The  levels  go  from  basic,  easily  done  tasks  to  more 
difficult  operations  in  more  complex  environments. 
Level  1 is  the  minimum  training  proficiency  required 
of  a combat-ready  unit.  Levels  2 and  3 are  mis- 
sions/tasks that  are  minimum  performances  of  a 
lesser  degree  of  difficulty.  Level  3 is  particularly 
geared  to  the  Reserve  Components — Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units. 

Thesoldier  can  seea  logical  progression  from 
Soldier’s  Manual  tasks  to  those  required  in  the 
ARTEP  for  each  task  in  the  unit. 

“The  tasks  in  the  ARTEP,  if  carried  down  far 
enough',  would  bethe  individual  tasks  in  the  Soldier’s 
Manual,”  says  Maj  Lawrie.  The  same  format  of  tasks, 
conditions  and  standards  used  in  the  Soldier’s 
Manual  is  used  in  the  ARTEP. 

The  philosophy  of  integrating  training  using 
the  Soldier’s  Manual  and  the  ARTEP  is  simple:  If 
the  soldier  can’t  perform  his  individual  tasks  the 
unit  won’t  be  able  to  perform  the  collective  tasks 
or  missions  in  the  ARTEP. 


Clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Capt  Shep  Snow,  B Company 
commander,  is  an  internal  evaluator  for  the  3d  Platoon  on 
ARTEPs.  He  gets  input  from  his  battalion  commander  and  halts 
the  action  to  make  on-the-spot  corrections  with  his  platoon 
sergeant.  The  map  notes  tasks  assigned  to  the  3d  Platoon. 


ARTEP  has  been  called  “real  world  training; 
training  for  the  way  we’re  going  to  fight.”  The 
program  has  real  benefits  for  everyone  in  a unit, 
says  Lt  Col  Griffiths. 

“The  benefit  of  ARTEP  to  the  individual  soldier 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  soldier  at  each  echelon  knows 
what  is  expected.  In  the  old  battalion  ATTs,  the 
squads  and  tank  crews  felt  like  training  aids  for 
the  commander.  Under  ARTEP,  the  squads,  tank 
crews  and  so  forth  know  that  what  they  do  signifi- 
cantly affects  the  battalion’s  performance. 

‘‘We  create  this  awareness  by  encouraging 
evaluation  at  different  levels  while  the  whole  unit 
is  being  evaluated.  For  example,  you  might  pull  out 
one-third  of  the  tank  crews  in  the  middle  of  a 
battalion  ARTEP  and  have  them  do  a platoon  firing 
exercise.  This  gives  soldiers  a feeling  for  their 
contributions  to  the  overall  unit  mission. 

"For  the  leaders,  ARTEP  helps  them  map  out 
theirtraining  program.  There’s  a logical  progression 
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Doing  ARTEP  tasks  under  rugged  field  condi- 
tions only  enhances  the  realism.  For  SP4 
Richard  Cobbett,  top  left,  part  of  the  realism 
is  doing  routine  jobs.  Sgt  Richard  Tapia,  above 
right,  enjoys  gourmet  meals  from  a can.  SP4 
William  Davis,  above,  figures  the  bitter  cold  is 
all  the  realism  he  needs. 


in  training.” 

Most  units  will  have  an  ARTEP  manual  written 
specifically  for  that  type  unit.  For  example,  a 
mechanized  infantry  unit  at  Fort  Carson  and  one 
at  Fort  Stewart  would  have  the  same  ARTEP  manual. 
However,  the  manual  is  flexible  and  encourages  the 
units  to  tailor  the  ARTEP  to  fit  local  terrain  and 
requirements. 

The  ARTEPs  are  written  by  the  particular 
service  school — infantry,  armor  and  the  like — that 
has  responsibility  for  that  type  unit  within  TRADOC. 

The  manual  includes  such  things  as  a list 
of  references  used  in  preparing  the  ARTEP;  a 
glossary  of  terms;  a discussion  of  ARTEP  as  a 
training  tool  and  as  an  evaluation  tool.  It  even 
includes  a sample  day-by-day  evaluation  plan. 

The  meat  of  the  ARTEP  is  the  training  and 
evaluation  outline.  It  spells  out  the  critical  missions 
and  tasks.  ‘‘It  tells  the  commander  what  type  of 
support  he  will  need:  the  size  of  the  training  area, 
number  of  evaluators,  even  how  much  and  what 
type  of  ammunition  and  equipment  he'll  need,”  says 
Maj  Lawrie. 

In  developing  the  critical  tasks  that  go  into 
a unit’s  ARTEP,  an  analysis  is  done  to  determine 
what  the  unit  is  supposed  to  do  in  combat.  “Units 
are  visited  and  individuals  questioned  as  to  what 
tasks  they  do  and  how  important  they  are,”  says 
Col  Griffiths.  “We  ask  such  things  as  how  often 
the  task  is  done;  what  are  the  consequences  if  it 
isn’t  done  properly;  how  difficult  is  the  task? 

“From  this  research  the  minimum  essential 
tasks  for  combat  readiness  in  that  type  unit  are 
identified  and  a draft  ARTEP  is  prepared.  The  draft 
is  reviewed  by  user  units  for  recommendations  and 
suggestions.  A final  ARTEP  is  then  written  and  that 
becomes  the  unit  training  program. 

“However,  the  ARTEP  manual  is  not  a static 
program,”  adds  Col  Griffiths.  “Feedback  is  contin- 
ually solicited  from  the  field  to  insure  that  the 
ARTEPs  remain  current  and  appropriate.  Each 
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ARTEP  is  reviewed  and  updated  continuously.” 

To  be  most  effective  as  a training  tool,  the 
evaluation  aspect  of  ARTEP  must  be  understood 
and  properly  used.  TRADOC  officials  say  this  means 
overcoming  the  stigma  of  a pass/fail  test,  or  an 
evaluation  of  the  commander’s  effectiveness. 

The  ARTEP  training  cycle  should  begin  and 
end  with  evaluation — either  internal  or  external.  The 
internal  evaluation  is  done  from  within  the  unit  by 
the  unit  commander  using  subordinate  command- 
ers or  members  of  his  staff.  It  may  only  involve 
observing  his  units  in  the  field  or  debriefing 
commanders  when  they  return  from  the  field.  The 
idea  is  to  take  an  objective  look  at  the  unit  to 
determine  its  weaknesses.  These  continuing  internal 
evaluations  form  the  basis  for  planning  future 
training  requirements. 

According  to  Maj  Lawrie,  the  internal  evalua- 
tion is  critical;  “The  true  value  of  ARTEP  lies  in 
the  internal  diagnostic  evaluation.  Every  time  the 
commander  goes  out  on  collective  training  he 
should  take  the  ARTEP  manual  and  be  training  to 
the  task,  conditions  and  standards  prescribed.” 

But  self-evaluation  isn’t  easy.  As  one  battalion 
commander  put  it,  “The  internal  evaluation  is  pretty 
subjective;  you’re  going  to  have  to  have  an  external 
evaluation  to  get  the  real  nitty-gritty.” 

If  the  commander  chooses — he  isn’t  required 
to  do  so — he  may  ask  for  an  external  evaluation. 
It’s  not  an  evaluation  of  his  effectiveness  nor  a 
pass/fail  test  for  the  unit.  The  external  evaluation 
is  done  by  people  outside  the  unit,  usually  a highly 
qualified  officer  from  a higher  headquarters  who 
has  successfully  commanded  a like  unit  and  under- 
stands what  the  evaluated  unit  is  required  to 
accomplish  in  combat.  The  assistant  division  com- 
mander usually  heads  the  evaluation  team. 

The  evaluating  is  done  during  an  FTX.  The 
conditions  and  standards  are  established  by  the 
manual.  In  most  cases,  the  exercise  is  allowed  to 
run  to  a logical  conclusion.  That  way,  a better 
evaluation  and  added  realism  are  possible. 

In  addition  to  allowing  a more  objective  look 
at  the  unit,  the  external  evaluation  has  benefits  for 
the  individual  soldier. 

“ARTEP  is  a big  bonus  in  getting  troops  to 
look  at  training  as  fun,  as  a chance  to  excel  and 
to  get  an  objective  view  of  what  went  wrong  when 
they  don’t  do  well,”  says  Colonel  Lesley  Layne, 
commander,  3d  Brigade,  4th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  “He  didn’t  fail, 
but  had  he  considered  this  or  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful.  That  makes  ARTEP  a true 
learning  experience.  It  gives  us  criticism  that’s 
explainable.” 

Col  Griffiths  says  that  the  external  evaluation 
should  be  a learning  experience  for  everyone.  “At 
the  end  of  the  external  evaluation  the  ideal  would 
be  for  part  of  the  critique  to  include  recommended 
training  and  scheduling  of  training  that  should  take 


place  as  a result  of  the  evaluation.  . . . The  purpose 
of  the  evaluation  is  lost  if  you  don’t  use  it  to  focus 
your  training.” 

The  practical  benefits  of  ARTEP  are  high- 
lighted by  Col  Layne:  “Prior  to  going  on  REFORGER 
this  year  our  battalions  did  an  ARTEP.  Our  entire 
FTX  was  conducted  during  darkness  as  deliberate 
preparation  for  REFORGER,”  says  Col  Layne. 

“On  REFORGER  all  our  attacks  were  at  night. 
. . . We  overran  (numerous  positions)  and  three  of 
our  battalions  were  able  to  move  undetected.  Our 
success  was  the  result  of  training  through  ARTEP. 
It  convinced  our  troops  that  they  could  operate  and 
move  at  night — all  the  things  we  did  by  using  ARTEP 
to  fit  our  needs.” 

Col  Layne’s  comment — “using  ARTEP  to  fit 
our  needs” — highlights  a key  difference  between 
the  ATT/ ATP  and  ARTEP. 

In  the  ATT/ATP,  time  was  a fixed  element 
and  performance  was  the  variable.  You  had  X 
number  of  hours  to  practice  a task;  then  it  was 
time  to  move  on  to  something  else.  There  was  little 
chance  to  work  on  a task  if  you  couldn’t  do  it  well. 

ARTEP  makes  time  the  variable  and  fixes  the 
performance  standards.  The  commander  is  able  to 
spend  valuable  time  focusing  his  training  on  areas 
in  which  his  troops  are  weak. 

The  commander  can  also  develop  training 
scenarios  that  add  variety,  excitement  and  realism 
to  the  training  cycle.  Col  Layne  says:  “We  extract 
the  required  sub-unit  tasks  out  of  the  manual.  Then 
we  write  scenarios  that  fit  our  terrain  here  at  Fort 
Carson.  Normally,  we  write  a scenario  involving  two 
fictitious  countries  with  a solid  base  as  to  why 
hostilities  have  erupted.  We  try  to  have  a different 
scenarioforeach  ARTEP.  Forvarietywe  havewritten 
in  some  live  fire  exercises.” 

A particularly  difficult  group  of  soldiers  to 
provide  realistic  training  for  are  division  support 
troops.  The  jobs  they  do  every  day  are  usually  the 
same  ones  they  would  do  in  a combat  environment. 
At  Fort  Carson,  the  ARTEP  program  has  given 
Colonel  Joseph  Van  Camp,  commander.  Support 
Command,  4th  Infantry  Division,  a tool  for  letting 
his  support  personnel  see  how  they  fit  into  the 
division  structure. 

“We  insist  on  running  ourexternal  evaluation 
when  the  supported  unit  is  also  running  their 
external  evaluation.  That  makes  it  more  realistic  and 
it  allows  our  soldiers  to  see  how  the  entire  system 
functions,;’  says  Col  Van  Camp. 

But  ARTEP  isn’t  perfect.  It  does  have  some 
problems  that  need  to  be  worked  out.  Some  people 
say  that  the  mentality  of  the  ATT  “final  exam”  is 
still  there;  others  insist  that  commanders’  careers 
will  still  be  affected  by  the  results  of  external  ARTEP 
evaluations.  Col  Layne  voices  his  concern: 

“I  was  concerned  that  higher  headquarters 
would  start  keeping  records  of  pass/fail  rates  of 
ARTEP.  If  it  becomes  a judgmental  thing  on  the 
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effectiveness  of  commanders,  that  could  be  the 
death  of  the  program.  That's  not  what  it's  intended 
to  do. 

"Commanders  are  still  going  to  the  field  with 
the  attitude  of  pass  or  fail  and  not  focusing  on  what 
the  training  program  should  be  for  the  next  6 months 
as  a result  of  the  ARTEP." 

Other  opinions  of  the  program  surfaced  as 
SOLDIERS  talked  to  the  company  commander  and 
troops  of  A Company,  1st  of  the  10th  Infantry,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  comments 
are  personal  opinions  of  soldiers  undergoing  spe- 
cific ARTEP  tasks.  As  such  they  may  reflect  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  overall  ARTEP  concept. 

Captain  Gilbert  Tijerina  thinks  of  ARTEP  as 
“not  training;  it’s  evaluation  only.  . . . The  officer's 
OER  will  depend  quite  a bit  on  this,  I think.  . . .“ 

Specialist  4 Kevin  Mohlenhoff  says  that 
ARTEP  is  presented  to  his  unit  “as  an  evaluation 
to  see  if  we  re  combat-ready.  But  we  always  use 
the  ARTEP  standards  as  a basis  for  our  training. 
The  external  ARTEP  is  the  'big  event'  in  our  year.” 

For  a combat  vet- 
eran and  a man  who  has 
been  through  many 
ARTEPs  there  are  some 
holesintheprogram.  Says 
Sergeant  David  Todd:  “. . . 
the  ARTEP  teaches  the 
soldier  to  maneuver  in- 
side  his  track  (vehicle), 
but  you  get  him  outside 
and  he  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do.  There’s  no  empha- 
sis on  the  individual  sol- 
dier being  the  infantry- 
man.’’ (This  is  a mechan- 
ized infantry  unit.  Actually 
at  the  squad  level,  the 
ARTEP  teaches  the  sol- 
dier how  to  maneuver  as 
a team.) 

Capt  Tijerina  adds:  “The  individual  soldier 
is  evaluated  during  the  sub-unit  evaluation.  But 
during  the  FTX  portion  of  the  ARTEP  you  maneuver 
the  unitand  tracks;  the  soldierdoesn’t  do  that  much 
maneuvering  on  the  ground.” 

Forall  its  good  points,  ARTEP  is  still  suffering 
some  growing  pains  and  from  the  ATT/ATP  mental- 
ity. Since  1975,  when  ARTEP  was  approved  to 
replace  the  ATT/ATP  and  the  operational  readiness 
training  test,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  its  tremen- 
dous training  value  and  other  benefits. 

By  1980  all  units  scheduled  to  get  an  ARTEP 
will  have  them.  Currently,  about  100  ARTEPs  of  an 
expected  total  of  212  have  been  approved.  The 
ARTEPs  will  cover  most  TO&E  units  in  the  Army. 

The  developers  of  the  ARTEPs  are  aware  of 
the  problems  which  have  surfaced.  They  also  are 
taking  into  account  the  Army’s  rapidly  changing 


conditions.  Feedback  from  the  field  is  always 
welcome  and  ARTEPs  are  reviewed  yearly  for 
updating  and  revision. 

The  feedback  has  already  led  to  so-called 
“second  generation  " ARTEPs.  "After  the  first 
ARTEPs  were  out,"  says  Maj  Lawrie,  "we  discovered 
new  and  better  ways  to  write  some  of  them  based 
on  input  from  the  field.  " 

ARTEPs  without  troops  have  been  developed 
for  use  by  battalion  staffs.  They  save  costly  commit- 
ments of  troops  and  equipment.  Other  improve- 
ments include  more  emphasis  on  night  operations, 
electronic  warfare  and  intelligence  tasks. 

Currently,  ARTEPs  are  published  for  the 
battalion  and  lower  level.  Some  are  under  develop- 
ment for  brigade  level  without  troops.  Division 
command  group  ARTEPs  areexpected.  It's  doubtful 
that  any  higher  level  ARTEPs  will  be  developed, 
mainly  because  of  the  sheer  size  of  units 
involved. 

With  renewed  emphasis  on  the  “Total  Army  " 
the  ARTEP  developers  didn't  forget  the  Army 

National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve. 

“The  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
are  using  ARTEP,  but 
they're  under  serious 
constraints  of  time,  re- 
sources and  so  on."  says 
Col  Griffiths.  “The  Level 
3 ARTEP  is  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve.  It’s  in  the  same 
manuals  as  the  active 
Army.  Ittakes  into  account 
similar  missions,  but  con- 
ditions may  be  less  rigor- 
ous or  the  whole  unit  may 
not  have  to  be  involved  or 
exercised.  If  they  have  the 
chance,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  expected  to  strive  for 
the  same  efficiency  as  the  Active  Army.” 

As  the  Soldier’s  Manual  and  ARTEP  tell  the 
soldiers  what  to  do,  technological  developments 
are  making  the  doing  more  interesting. 

Training  for  current  ARTEPS  can  be  accom- 
plished using  SCOPES  and  REALTRAIN  (current 
engagement  simulation  systems)  or  MILES  (Multiple 
Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System)  when  it 
becomes  available.  (See,  “The  Real  Thing,  Almost,” 
page  9.) 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a revolution  in 
training  philosophy  that  offers  something  for  every- 
one. For  the  commander,  it’s  a guide  to  developing 
unit  training  based  on  identified  weaknesses.  For 
you,  it  adds  more  realism  and  solid  experience  in 
training.  And  overall,  it  makesthe  Army  better  trained 
for  the  real  world  and  any  future  battlefields. □ 


As  the  first  snow  of  the  year  dusts  the  fields,  men  of  the 
3d  Platoon  point  their  tracks  for  home.  What  they’ve  learned 
from  ARTEP  this  time  out  wiil  make  them  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  real  thing,  should  the  need  ever  arise. 
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hey’re  involved  with  five  to 
B seven  thousand  applications 
itHne  system  at  a time. 

They  deal  with  discharges, 
enlistment  contracts  and  bonuses, 
promotions,  efficiency  reports, 
awards — just  about  any  area  of 
military  life  where  an  error  or 
injustice  can  occur. 

They’re  the  Army  Board  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records 
( ABCMR) — the  board  of  last  resort. 

Following  World  War  II, 
Congress  was  swamped  with  re- 
quests to  correct  military  records. 
So  it  passed  a law  in  1946  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  ABCMR. 

The  law  requires  the  board 
to  look  at  all  applications  properly 
before  it  to  find  out  if  an  error 
or  injustice  has  taken  place.  The 
phrase,  “properly before  it,”  means 
that  the  board  is  the  last  step  in  the 
appeals  process.  All  other  avenues 
of  appeal  should  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  board  receives  a case. 

Decisions  by  the  board  can 
have  a lasting  effect  on  an  individu- 
al’s life  and  career.  That’s  why  each 
case  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Actions  can  take  from  2 months  to 
2 years  if  properly  submitted. 
Misrouted  appeals  can  take  even 
longer.  The  average  time  for  calen- 
dar year  1976  was  about  6 months. 

For  example,  SP4  Jonus  is 
really  SP4  Jones.  All  he  has  to  do 
to  correct  the  name  on  his  records 
is  make  a quick  trip  to  the  local 
military  personnel  office  (MILPO). 
They’ll  do  the  job  quickly.  But  if 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  appealing 
directly  to  the  ABCMR,  he’ll  add 


30  to  60  days  to  the  process.  The 
KISS  (Keep  It  Simple,  Soldier) 
system  pays  off. 

Requests  for  changes  in  mil- 
itary records  aren’t  very  different 
from  most  other  personnel  actions. 
It’s  generally  best  to  start  at  the  unit 
or  local  personnel  office.  If  they’re 
unable  to  approve  your  request, 
they  can  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Let’s  say  Private  Joe  Smith 
enlists  in  the  Army  for  an  assign- 
ment with  the  3d  Infantry  Division 
in  Europe.  Halfway  through  basic 
traininghegetsorders  tothe  3d  Mess 
Kit  Repair  Company  (C)  in  Korea. 
He  remembers  his  enlistment  con- 
tract. It  didn’t  say  anything  about 
mess  kits.  It  said  infantry. 

He  tries  to  have  his  orders 
changed  at  the  unit,  at  personnel 
and  through  the  Military  Personnel 
Center(MILPERCEN).  Hisrequest 
is  denied.  Since  his  request  was 
based  on  an  error  in  his  records, 
he  decides  to  appeal  further.  It’s 
at  this  point  that  Smith  should 
submit  DD  Eorm  149,  Application 
for  Correction  of  Military  Records. 

His  personnel  officer  should 
help  him  with  the  application.  It 
should  include  the  statement,  “Ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  all  adminis- 
trative channels  in  seeking  this 
correction  and  has  been  counseled 
by  a representative  of  his  servicing 
military  personnel  office.” 

When  the  board  receives  a 
case  it  goes  through  an  initial  review. 
An  administrative  staff  insures  that 
available  information  pertaining  to 
the  issues  involved  is  present  in 
order  for  the  board  to  decide 


whether  to  authorize  a hearing, 
recommend  that  the  records  be 
corrected  without  a hearing,  ordeny 
the  application  without  a hearing. 

The  board  makes  this  deter- 
mination in  all  cases  except  two: 
when  the  applicant  hasn’t  exhausted 
available  administrative  remedies  or 
appealed  within  3 years  after  finding 
the  alleged  error  or  injustice.  The 
latter  can  be  waived  for  good  reason 
in  the  interest  of  justice. 

The  initial  screening  process 
is  a necessary  step  because  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  the  board 
receives  daily. 

Most  applicants  are  reserv- 
ists, guardsmen,  retirees  and  those 
already  discharged  from  the  Army. 
More  than  6,000  such  cases  were 
received  by  the  board  in  1976. 

During  the  same  year  the 
board  also  received  about  3,400 
appeals  for  relief  from  soldiers  on 
active  duty.  Fifteen  percent  were 
returned  to  the  system  through 
MILPERCEN  and  settled  at  a lower 
level  of  command. 

The  most  common  kinds  of 
appeal  from  active  duty  personnel 
concern  efficiency  reports,  promo- 
tions, enlistment  contracts,  pay  and 
allowances. 

Take  the  case  of  Staff  Ser- 
geant Passedover.  When  the  E7 
promotion  list  came  out  his  name 
wasn’tonit.  Hecouldn’tunderstand 
why.  He  was  fully  qualified.  He  had 
good  efficiency  reports.  He’d  maxed 
his  SQT  and  graduated  third  in  his 
class  at  NCOES  (Noncommis- 
sioned Officer’s  Education  System). 
Not  only  that  but  two  men  in  his 
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TYPE  OF  REQUEST 

DIRECTIVE 

APPROPRIATE  AGENCY 

Correction  of  Home  of 
Record — Enlisted  Personnel 

Appendix  J,  Joint 
Travel  Regulations 

US  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center;  ATTN: 
PCRE-RV;  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  46219 

Correction  of  Home  of 
Record — Officer  Personnel 

Same  as  above 

CDR,  USA  MILPERCEN 
ATTN:  DAPC-PSR-S 
200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332 

Correction  of  DD  Form  214 
(Report  of  Separation  from 
Active  Duty) 

AR  635-5 

US  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center;  ATTN: 
PCRE-RV;  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  46219 

Correction  of  SSN 

Procedure  4-11, 
DA  Pam  600-8 

Local  MILPO;  if  soldier  has 
VSSN,  a copy  of  the  Social 
Security  Card  must  be  sent 
to  CDR,  USA  MILPERCEN; 
ATTN:  DAPC-PSS-D; 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332 

Correction/Change  of  Name 
or  Birth  date 

Enlisted  Evaluation 
Report  Appeals 

Same  as  above 
AR  600-200 

Local  MILPO 

US  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center;  ATTN; 
PCRE-RV;  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  46219 

Officer  Evaluation 
Report  Appeals 

AR  623-105 

CDR,  USA  MILPERCEN 
ATTN;  DAPC-PSR-EA 
200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332 

Additionally,  many  corrections  to  the  DD  Form  4 (Enlistment  Contract)  may  be  made 
without  referral  to  the  ABCMR.  Request  for  corrections,  along  with  supporting  documen- 
tation, should  be  forwarded  as  follows: 

For  corrections  concerning  historical  enlisted 
service  data  such  as  records  of  prior  active 
service  or  Basic  Active  Service  Dates 

US  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center;  ATTN: 
PCRE-RV;  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.  46219 

For  corrections  pertaining  to  the  actual  act 
of  enlistment  such  as  enlistment  grade,  options, 
unfulfilled  commitments,  or  terms  of  enlistment 

CDR,  USA  MILPERCEN 
ATTN:  DAPC-EPA 
200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  Va.  22331 
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company  with  less  time  in  grade  and 
time  in  service  made  the  list.  He 
just  couldn’t  figure  it  out. 

He  checked  his  personnel 
records — something  he  should  have 
done  before  the  promotion  board 
met — and  found  the  answer.  His 
date  of  rank  was  listed  as  1975 
instead  of  1973.  This  minor  mistake 
moved  him  from  the  primary  zone 
into  the  secondary  zone  of  consid- 
eration. The  sergeant  immediately 
submitted  a DD  Form  149,  with  the 
help  of  his  military  personnel  office, 
which  first  should  have  assisted  him 
in  exhausting  effective  adminis- 
trative remedies. 

Upon  receipt  the  board  for- 
warded his  application  to  MIL- 
PERCEN.  All  active  duty  applica- 
tions go  there  first  to  see  if  relief 
can  be  granted  without  further  ac- 
tion by  the  board.  Non-active  ap- 
plications go  first  to  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Center  (ARCPAC)  in  St.  Louis. 

MILPERCEN  reviewed  the 
record  and  agreed  that  a mistake 
had  been  made.  They  notified  a 
standby  promotion  board  and  Sgt 
Passedover  was  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  E7.  He  was  given  a 
sequence  number  of  225.  Since 
promotions  had  already  been  com- 
pleted through  number  800,  he  was 
promoted  immediately  with  a date 
of  rank  adjusted  to  6 months 
earlier. 

Next  came  the  problem  of 
getting  the  back  pay  he  missed 
because  of  the  mistake.  Again  he 
applied  to  the  board  and  again  the 
application  was  forwarded  to  MIL- 
PERCEN. 


There  the  facts  in  Sgt  Passe- 
dover’s  application  were  confirmed 
and  MILPERCEN  recommended 
approval.  The  board  agreed  and  the 
application  was  approved  at  one  of 
the  board’s  weekly  meetings.  After 
MILPERCEN  was  directed  to  cor- 
rect the  date  of  promotion,  the 
finance  center  was  notified  to  make 
the  correction  and  Passedover  re- 
ceived his  back  pay.  The  entire 
process  took  several  months. 

The  sergeant’s  case  was 
fairly  simple.  An  obvious  mistake 
had  been  made.  Other  cases  can  be 
more  complicated  and  take  a lot 
longer.  This  is  especially  true  with 
non-active  appeals  where  judge- 
ments have  to  be  made  long  after 
an  alleged  mistake  or  injustice  had 
taken  place. 

The  most  common  appeals 
from  non-active  personnel  deal  with 
upgrading  discharges  and  claims  for 
medical  disabilities.  These  cases, 
like  those  from  active  duty 
members,  should  only  reach  the 
ABCMR  after  all  other  avenues  of 
appeal  have  been  used.  This  usually 
means  ARCPAC. 

If  an  individual  had  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  and  wants  it  up- 
graded to  honorable,  that  person 
first  has  to  go  to  the  Discharge 
Review  Board.  If  not  satisfied  with 
their  decision  only  then  does  the 
person  go  to  the  ABCMR. 

When  the  board  grants  a 
hearing  the  individual  and/or  legal 
representative,  counsel  or  heir  may 
appear.  In  some  cases,  however, 
individuals  present  their  cases  in 
writing.  The  board’s  decision  is 
based  on  an  examination  of  the 


records  and  investigation  of  the 
information  sent  with  the  applica- 
tion. Individuals  often  appear. 

If  a hearing  is  held,  the  board 
makes  a recommendation  to  grant 
ordeny  relief  in  many  kinds  of  cases. 
These  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

If  the  decision  goes  against 
an  individual,  he  or  she  may  request 
the  board  to  reconsider.  Before  the 
board  will  reopen  the  hearing  there 
must  be  new  evidence  or  informa- 
tion. But  the  board’s  decision  is 
final . There  can  be  no  f urther  appeal . 

At  present  there  are  27 
members  of  the  Army  Board  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records.  All 
are  high-ranking  civilian  employees 
from  various  staffs  and  agencies  of 
the  Army.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  serve 
on  a rotational  basis.  A minimum 
of  three  members  must  participate 
in  Board  decisions. 

The  Army  Board  for  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records  was  set 
up  to  help  soldiers  correct  serious 
errors  and  injustices  in  their  official 
records.  This  is  best  accomplished 
when  the  board  is  used  as  a last 
resort.  Individuals  should  always 
try  their  local  MILPO  or  MILPER- 
CEN before  they  apply  to  the  board. 
Listed  opposite  are  some  of  the 
more  common  errors  that  show  up 
on  military  records.  The  chart  also 
gives  the  appropriate  directive  and 
the  responsible  agency  for  correct- 
ing that  error.  □ 
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Taminl  The 


APER 


WARS  ARH  FOUGHT,  enemies 
are  conquered,  commanders  come 
and  go.  but  the  steady  flow  of 
paperwork  continues  to  pile  ever 
higher. 

The  paperwork  burden 
seems  to  hit  hardest  at  company 
level.  Company  commanders  have 
watched  helplessly  as  administrative 
demands  continue  to  clog  their 
orderly  rooms. 

Over  the  years  piecemeal  measures 
have  been  tried  to  slow  the  avalanche  of  paper. 

The  Army  issued  carbonless  paper,  bought  electric 
typewriters  and  authorized  reporting  by  telephone. 

Nothing  seemed  to  solve  the  problem. 

Obviously  major  surgery  was  needed.  Formation  of  the 
Personnel  Administration  Center  (PAC)  is  that  radical 
surgery. 

PAC  removes  clerks,  typewriters,  files  and 
regulations  from  the  company  orderly  room  and  puts  them 
into  the  battalion  headquarters.  The  orderly  room 
functions  become  part  of  the  battalion  level  effort. 

PAC’s  purpose  is  to  free  company  commanders  and 
first  sergeants  of  formal  administrative  jobs  so  they  can 
devote  their  time  to  training,  readiness  and  leadership. 

The  program  also  improves  administrative  support 
to  the  soldier,  reduces  the  number  of  “shadow”  clerks 
being  used  to  help  out  regular  orderly  room  personnel,  and 
standardizes  administration. 

The  success  of  the  consolidation  depends  on  the 
PACs.  When  operating  correctly,  PACs  should  streamline 
administrative  procedures,  keep  better  track  of  paperwork 
and  speed  up  response  to  reports.  They  will  also  simplify 
coordination  with  the  finance  and  personnel  offices  at  post 
level  and  spread  out  workloads  among  clerks. 

According  to  Sergeant  First  Class  John  Schorr,  PAC 
NCOIC  at  the  504th  Military  Police  Battalion,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  program  is  going  to  work  well: 
“The  PAC  is  staffed  to  handle  everything  that  was 
formerly  handled  at  the  company  level. 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  RONALD  C.  RENOUF  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


TIGER 


Sgl  1st  Cl  Ronald  C.  Renouf 


“Under  the  old  system,  each  clerk  in  the  company 
orderly  room  was  required  to  handle  nearly  all  the 
administrative  functions  performed  at  the  company  level,” 
adds  Sgt  1st  Cl  Schorr.  “Under  PAC,  we’re  training  each 
individual  in  specific  areas  ...”  PAC  personnel  are 
cross-trained  on  every  administrative  function 
accomplished  within  the  organization. 

Among  the  actions  that  will  be  handled  by  the  504th 
PAC  are  finance  matters,  efficiency  reports,  individual 
personnel  actions,  maintenance  of  unit  files,  maintenance 
of  the  reference  library,  all  typing  duties  for  the  units  and 
company  legal  actions. 

Sgt  Schorr  expects  PAC  to  draw  its  share  of 
complaints  from  the  units.  “Those  first  sergeants  who  are 
administratively  oriented  are  a bit  apprehensive  about  the 
program.  Those  who  like  to  ‘walk  the  trenches’  are  all  for 
it,”  he  says. 

“One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  the  PAC  will  be 
trying  to  avoid  isolating  itself  from  the  unit,”  says  Sgt 
Schorr.  “When  the  unit  tells  us  to  do  something,  we  have 
to  get  back  to  them  and  tell  them  what  we’ve  done.  We 
invite  complaints  from  the  unit  level  . . . There  seems  to 
be  a certain  reluctance  to  say  anything  because  the 
program  is  new.  But  if  we  don’t  hear  complaints,  we  don’t 
know  the  problems  and  can’t  try  to  solve  them.” 

One  complaint  is  that  the  companies  are  still 
receiving  nearly  the  same  amount  of  paperwork — and  they 
no  longer  have  the  people  to  handle  it. 

The  504th  PAC  is  open  for  interviews  mornings  and 
closed  afternoons  to  catch  up  on  the  actions  that  it 
received  in  the  morning.  But  if  someone  has  a problem  that 
needs  to  be  solved,  the  individual  won’t  be  turned  away, 
no  matter  what  the  time  of  day. 

Any  organization  as  big  as  the  Army  is  bound  to 
use  a lot  of  paper.  Personnel  actions,  people  coming  and 
going,  and  documenting  the  problems  of  more  than  700,000 
men  and  women  makes  creation  of  a paper  tiger  inevitable. 
But  the  Army  isn’t  alone  in  the  problem.  All  branches  of 
the  Federal  government,  and  most  of  the  civilian  world, 
are  also  contending  with  their  own  paper  tigers.  Through 
such  things  as  Congressional  committees  working  on 
paperwork  abuses,  and  the  Army’s  PAC,  maybe  this  tiger 
can  be  trapped  and  tamed  before  it  devours  us.Q 


THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN 

This  award  ceremony  was  an  honor  for  both  men.  For  Col  William 
McKay,  chief  of  the  Advertising/Media  Division,  Army  ROTC , it  was  a 
chance  to  meet  a great  basketball  player  who  can  slam-dunk  one — some 
times  two — balls  into  a basket  with  one  seemingly  effortless  high  jump . 

He's  Julius  Erving,  known  to  his  fans  as  Doctor  J,  who  plays  for 
the  Philadelphia  76ers.  Doctor  J was  honored  for  serving  as  a radio 
spokesman  for  ROTC . 


FULL  OF  HOT  AIR 

SP4  Kenneth  Welsby's  room- 
mates think  his  hobby  is  "far 
out."  So  much  so,  that  when  he 
picks  up  his  bagpipes  to  play , 
they  send  him  far  out — outside, 
as  he  is  here.  Having  had  only 
2 weeks  of  lessons,  he'd  like  to 
take  more  training  to  improve 
his  bag-blowing  ability . But 
he  can't  find  anyone  who  plays 
the  pipes  in  Baumholder,  Ger- 
many, where  he's  stationed. 

Until  SP4  Welsby  finds  a teach- 
er, he'll  keep  on  practicing. 

And  if  he  must  play  in  his  billet , 
his  roommates  figure  they  can 
turn  up  their  stereos  to  drown 
him  out . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• A gold  medal  from  the  Sec- 
ond Confederation  of  American 
Games  in  Mexico  City  was  won 
by  Capt  Ken  Buster  of  the  Mis- 
souri National  Guard  in  Jeffer- 
son City.  He  won  the  air  pistol 
event  by  scoring  383  points  out 
of  a possible  400. 

• Sgt  Maj  Manley  S . Warrick 
has  been  selected  to  serve  as  a 
staff  member  with  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Military  Com- 
pensation . 

• LIFESAVERS:  The  Soldiers 
Medal,  highest  peacetime  award 
for  heroism,  was  presented  to 
SP4  Albert  Unsworth,  a medic 
at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  Risking  his 
own  life,  SP4  Unsworth  stayed 

7 hours  with  a soldier  trapped 
beneath  an  overturned  APC  . 

He  kept  the  victim  alive  by  stop- 
ping bleeding  and  combating 
shock . 

1st  Sgt  William  E.  Parke, 

Idaho  National  Guard  in  Rigby  , 
was  awarded  the  Valley  Forge 
Cross  for  heroism  . After  the 
collapse  of  the  Teton,  Idaho, 
dam  in  June,  1976,  1st  Sgt  Parke 
maneuvered  his  boat  across  100 
yards  of  raging  flood  waters 
choked  with  dangerous  debris 
to  rescue  a badly  injured  victim 
wedged  in  a tree. 

While  attending  summer  camp 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  , three  ROTC 
cadets  administered  first  aid  that 
saved  the  life  of  a soldier  severe- 
ly burned  from  an  explosion . 
Receiving  Army  commendation 
medal  awards  were  Cadets  Sam- 
uel W.  Cutshall  Jr.  , East  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  John- 
son City;  Fred  D.  Mack,  Central 
State  University,  Edmond,  Okla.; 
and  Arthur  D . Pickering  Jr.  , 
Northern  Michigan  University , 
Marquette. 
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WHAT  DOESN’T  GO  UP 

This  creation  of  modern  flight 
technology  will  go  forward  and 
backward,  but  never  up.  And 
no  amount  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  Warrant  Officer  Candidate 
Noel  Sachkowsky  will  make  it 

fly. 

Dubbed  the  "solo  cycle,"  this 
unflying  machine  is  traditional- 
ly unflown  by  the  last  student 
to  fly  solo  in  his  flight  training 
section  at  Fort  Rucker , Ala . 
woe  Sachkowsky,  last  to  solo 
in  the  Gold  Flight , Warrant  Of- 
ficer Rotary  Wing  Aviator  Class 
77-47,  donned  this  flying  toggery 
for  take-off. 


OFF  IN  THREE  DIRECTIONS 


Families  who  join  the  service  together  don't  always  stay  together. 
These  three  sisters  are  attending  the  military  academies  of  three  dif- 
ferent services. 

Midshipman  Lisa  Cicchini,  left,  is  a freshman  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my, Annapolis,  Md.  Cadet  Karen  Cicchini  is  a sophomore  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.  Lisa's  twin.  Cadet  Michelle  Cic- 
chini, is  a freshman  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


JUMP  FOR  JOY 


It  wasn't  this  enormous  leap 
that  won  112-pound  SP4  Dino 
Trevino  his  victory.  It  was  the 
third-round  pounding  he  gave 
his  opponent  that  won  him  a 
technical  knockout . "I  was  in 
better  shape,  and  that's  impor- 
tant in  this  sport,"  says  SP4 
Trevino . 

Stinging  punches  and  good 
conditioning  got  him  and  three 
other  82d  Airborne  Division 
troopers  championship  titles  at 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Novice 
Boxing  Tournament  Champion- 
ship matches  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C, 
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story  and  photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomez 


FROM  MASSIVE  clouds  darkening 
the  Louisiana  sky,  cold  rain  cas- 
cades down  on  Fort  Polk.  What 
started  as  a 6-mile  race  turns  into 
afoot-slogging  measure  of  endur- 
ance. 

For  the  first  mile,  runners 
avoid  mud  holes  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  after  the  fifth  mile,  it’s 
all  mud.  The  runners  take  bone- 
tired,  ever-shortening  strides. 

Members  of  (A)  Troop,  4th 
Squadron,  12th  Cavalry  stationed 
at  Fort  Polk,  contend  with  more 
than  the  weather  and  distance  to 
complete  the  race.  Each  runner 
wears  12  pounds  of  equipment, 
including  web  gear,  a first-aid  kit, 
a full  canteen  and  combat  boots. 
Weights  are  sometimes  added  to 
make  sure  each  carries  an  even  12. 

It’s  not  a big  event.  No  re- 
cords are  broken.  No  reputations 
are  on  the  line.  In  fact,  it’s  only  a 
pre-trial  run.  But  the  11  top  run- 
ners qualify  for  the  big  race,  Fort 
Polk’s  March  of  Arms. 

The  annual  March  of  Arms 
is  a marathon  covering  6.2  miles 
of  varying  terrain.  Each  battalion 
is  represented  by  its  best  runners 
in  each  of  the  two  age  categories; 
under-35  and  over-35.  The  over-35 
category  is  strictly  voluntary. 


SOLDIERS 


It’s  not  the  Olympics.  No  gold, 
silver  of  bronze  medals  are  awarded. 

Pre-trial  participants  get  a day  off  and 
a training  certificate.  For  the  March  of 
Arms,  a large  trophy  if  awarded  to  the 
first  battalion  to  cross  the  finish  line. 

But  even  the  award  of  the  trophy  is 
temporary.  If  a battalion  wins  the  mar- 
athon for  three  consecutive  years  it 
retires  the  trophy.  Otherwise  it  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  new  winners 
until  the  next  year. 

With  this  kind  of  incentive,  why 
should  a man  give  his  all?  Six  miles 
is  a long  distance  under  any  weather  conditions.  On  this  day,  soaking 
rain  increased  most  runners’  weight  load  by  several  pounds.  Judging  from 
the  fatigue  in  their  faces  it  takes  a lot  of  guts  to  finish.  “It’s  pride,’’  says 
one  of  the  runners.  “It’s  knowing  we  are  the  best.  It’s  not  a matter  of 
claiming  we’re  the  best.  We  must  prove  it.  And  that  isn’t  easy.’’n 
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e an  ou  ner  of  \ our  ou  n hank! 

Jusi  $5  uill  bii\  \ou  a share  that  qualities 
>ou  for  annual  di\  idends.  lou  interest  loans, 
free  financial  advice,  free  check  cashing — and  more. 

Sound  impossible?  It's  not.  If  you  work  on  or 
near  a military  post  an\ where  in  the  world,  chances 
are  there’s  a credit  union  just  down  the  road.  .And 
you're  eligible  to  be  an  ow  ner. 

V\'hat  is  a credit  union?  It's  simpl\  a group  of 
people  with  something  in  common  who  agree  to  (1) 
save  money  together  and  (2)  lend  mone\  to  each  other 
when  needed.  Usually,  they  are  people  who  work  or 
live  together.  They  can  be  employees  of  a company, 
residentsof  the  same  community,  membersof  a church, 
or  people  who  work  for  the  Department  of  Defense — 
militaryand  civilian.  It's  anorganization  w itha  12.^-year 
tradition.  {See  box. ) 

Have  you  ever  had  trouble  getting  a loan?  Or 
cashing  a check?  Need  a credit  reference?  Or  tinancial 
advice? 

Soldiers  often  find  these  and  other  money 
problems  difficult  to  solve.  In  the  service,  you  have 
unique  problems. 

First,  you're  a soldier,  so  banks  and  credit 
companies  see  you  as  a transient — not  a very  good 
credit  risk. 

Second,  you  seldom  live  anywhere  long  enough 
to  establish  a solid  credit  rating  or  to  build  credit 
references  in  any  community.  So  a loan  may  be  hard 


Your  credit  union  can  help  solve  money  problems.  It’s 


to  get  or  cost  you  more  if  you  do  get  it.  You  may 
not  even  be  able  to  cash  checks  or  have  a place  to 
go  for  help  with  financial  affairs. 

Third,  if  you  should  be  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  earn  a credit  rating,  it  might  not  follow  you  to  your 
next  duty  station,  especially  if  the  move  takes  you 
to  another  state  or  out  of  the  country.  So  you  may 
have  to  start  the  whole  long  process  again. 

Finally,  we're  living  in  a time  of  inflation. 
Soldiers'  pay  has  steadily  increased,  but  the  yearly 
pay  raises  don't  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
This  fact  becomes  painfully  clear  each  month  when 
you  pay  your  bills. 

“Soldiers  in  the  Army  are  generally  young, 
married,  with  children.  Often  they're  in  a financial 
bind."  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacqueline  Kelly,  Chief 
of  the  Community  Service  Division,  Office  of  The 
Adjutant  General. 

“These  younger  soldiers  need  much  in  the  way 
of  financial  counseling,  budgeting  and  the  like.  They 
need  it  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  sharp  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Soldiers  in  the  lower  grades  are 
particularly  vulnerable.” 

Feel  like  you're  walking  a financial  tightrope? 
Well,  don't  worry.  Your  nearby  credit  union  can  help. 

There  are  about  400  credit  unions  chartered  to 
serve  Department  of  Defense  employees.  They're 
owned  and  run  as  non-profit  corporations  by  their  own 
members.  Offices  are  located  on  most  Army  posts, 
and  some  have  branches  overseas  in  such  places  as 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Korea  and  Japan. 

“A  credit  union  is  a friendly  place,”  says  Herb 
Wegner,  president  of  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  “because  the  members  own  it.  Serv- 
ice members  themselves  are  not  only  the  cus- 
tomers, but  as  shareholders  they  can  go  to 
meetings,  be  elected  to  office,  and  participate 

in  the  running  of  it.” 

Besides  being  a friendly  place,  your 
credit  union  can  be  a very  helpful  place. 
Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  its  services.  New  regulations 
direct  the  services  to  support  credit  un- 
ions. They  also  direct  the  credit  unions 
to  serve  the  soldier  fully.  (See  page  33. ) 

On  many  Army  posts  a 
representative  of  the  local 
credit  union  talks  to  new 
arrivals  during  their  orien- 
tation briefing.  And  some 
credit  unions  present  reg- 
ular programs  on  finan- 
cial management  and 
consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Command 
Sergeant  Major 
Garner  Yates  of 


the  Army  Communications  Command,  Alaska,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.,S.  Army, 
Alaska  (USARAL)  Federal  Credit  Union,  explains; 

“The  DoD  Directive  sets  a new  trend.  Not  many 
years  ago,  some  credit  unions  wouldn't  serve  an  Ii4 
or  below.  Now  we're  getting  away  from  that.  We're 
trying  to  get  young  soldiers  to  come  in  with  the  minimum 
that  their  financial  condition  will  allow  and  establish 
a credit  rating. 

“Before,  a young  person  would  come  in  and, 
if  he  didn't  have  a credit  rating,  you  said,  ‘Well,  sorry, 
you  only  make  a few  bucks  and  we  haven't  had  any 
credit  experience  with  you,  so  we're  afraid  to  take 
a chance.' 

“The  young  soldier  would  say,  ‘What  am  I going 
to  do?  Where  do  I start?'  And  then  he'd  go  to  another 
outfit  and  really  get  himself  in  trouble  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates.” 

So  you  decide  to  join  your  local  credit  union. 
What  services  can  it  give  you? 

“Your  credit  union  should  be  able  to  help  you 
financially  plan  to  get  what  you  want,”  says  Wegner. 
“And  that  could  be  anything  from  that  next  car  to 
a home  or  summer  place  as  an  investment. 

“It  can  help  with  counseling  on  investments  and 
planning  for  retirement — all  of  these  things. 

“And  then,  for  the  person  who  finds  himself 
in  trouble  when  he’s  overspent  or  overborrowed 
someplace,  there’s  special  help  called  the  debt  consol- 
idation loan.  It’s  helped  soldiers  and  others  get 
themselves  out  of  a tough  situation.” 

SAVINGS.  The  main  goal  of  the  credit  union 
is  to  encourage  members  to  save  by  depositing  money 
regularly.  An  allotment  program  is  the  easiest  way  to 
do  this.  These  savings,  called  “shares”  and  usually 
worth  $5  each,  become  a fund  from  which  members 
may  borrow. 

After  taking  out  operating  expenses  and  reserve 
funds,  the  remainder  of  the  money  earned  from  loans 
is  paid  back  to  members  as  dividends  on  savings. 
Currently,  the  typical  dividend  is  5V2  to  6 percent  or 
more  per  year. 

A credit  union  is  a good  place  to  save  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

• Your  savings  are  protected.  Accounts  in  all 
Federal  and  most  state  credit  unions  are  insured  up 
to  $40,000  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  government 
or  by  a state  or  private  insurance  plan.  All  Defense 
credit  unions  which  do  not  now  have  share  insurance 
will  be  required  to  carry  it  by  June  1979. 

• Many  credit  unions  provide  life  savings 
insurance  to  their  members  at  no  extra  cost.  This  means 
that  up  to  $2,000  of  your  savings  will  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar,  if  you  should  die. 

• Dividends  on  shares  (savings)  are  usually  paid 
quarterly  or  semiannually  and  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  banks  which  operate  for  profit. 

• You  may  withdraw  savings  without  penalty 
if  you  need  to  in  an  emergency  or  for  any  other  reason, 
even  if  you  are  overseas. 
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It  Started  in  Germany 


A credit  union  is 
a friendly  place, 
because  the 
members  own 
it. 


The  credit  union  story  starts 
about  125  years  ago  (1849)  in  a tiny 
farm  village  called  Flammersfeld  in 
Germany. 

Times  were  bad  in  Flammersfeld 
and  throughout  Germany.  The  country 
was  in  a general  depression.  Cities  were 
crowded  with  unemployed.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a drought  ruined  the 
farmers'  crops  2 years  in  a row.  The 
people  were  desperate.  To  keep  from 
starving,  many  families  had  gone 
hopelessly  in  debt  to  moneylenders 
whose  interest  rates  were  exorbitant. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  Flam- 
mersfeld had  a mayor  who  came  to  their 
rescue.  His  name  was  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm Raiffeisen  . . . and  he  became  the 
father  of  the  credit  union  movement. 
He  first  asked  the  richer  citizens  of  the 
town  to  help  their  starving  neighbors. 


But  charity  was  not  a long-term  solu- 
tion. Raiffeisen  finally  decided  that  the 
only  way  his  people  could  help  them- 
selves was  by  getting  together  and 
helping  each  other. 

Raiffeisen's  idea  grew  into  one 
of  the  world  s first  organizations  re- 
sembling today's  credit  unions.  In  set- 
ting up  their  credit  union,  Raiffeisen 
drew  up  three  conditions  he  thought 
essential  to  its  success.  They  were; 

(1)  Only  people  who  join  the 
credit  union  should  borrow  from  it 

(2)  Loans  would  be  made  only 
for  worthwhile  reasons,  and 

(3)  A person's  character  would 
be  the  most  important  security  for  a 
loan. 

These  three  conditions  are  still 
the  foundation  of  the  credit  union 
movement. 


It  doesn’t  take  much  to  start  a savings  program. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  that  you  have  to  have 
a lot  of  money,  but  that’s  not  so,”  says  Cmd  Sgt  Maj 
Yates.  “We  figure  that  at  least  75  percent  of  our 
members  are  those  with  less  than  $100  in  their  accounts. 
But  we  need  those  as  badly  as  we  need  the  big  accounts 
because  they’re  the  people  who  make  the  loans.  It’s 
their  money. 

“That’s  something  else  they  don’t  realize:  that 
in  a credit  union  it’s  their  money  they’re  using. 
Whatever  interest  it  makes,  that’s  how  much  interest 
they’re  going  to  get  paid  in  shares.” 

LOW-COST  LOANS.  Another  credit  union 
service  is  low-cost  borrowing.  If  and  when  you  need 
to  borrow,  your  credit  union  will  do  its  best  to  meet 
your  needs.  You  may  borrow  money  for  any  good 
reason:  to  settle  old  bills,  taxes,  autos,  vacations,  home 
equipment,  mobile  homes,  education,  weddings  and 
family  expenses — to  name  a few. 

Last  spring  laws  were  passed  allowing  credit 
unions  to  make  home  mortgage  and  real  estate  loans. 
Check  with  your  local  office  to  see  if  and  when  they 
will  offer  this  service. 

The  maximum  annual  percentage  rate  charged 
by  a Federal  credit  union  is  12  percent.  This  varies 
with  the  kind  of  loan  and  its  purpose.  For  example, 
at  one  Defense  credit  union  the  rate  for  a new  car 
loan,  paid  in  36  months,  can  be  as  low  as  9 percent. 

Interest  rates  are  the  same  for  all  members  and 
are  not  determined  by  any  factor  (income,  rank)  except 
by  the  kind  of  loan  you  ask  for.  The  character  of  the 


borrower  is  always  the  basic  security  for  a credit  union 
loan.  What  this  means  is  that  you  can  get  a loan, 
sometimes  for  as  much  as  $2,5(K),  on  your  signature 
alone.  You  can  get  much  more  with  additional  security, 
such  as  a co-signer  or  other  security  agreement. 

Another  advantage  to  a credit  union  loan  is  that 
there  are  no  extra  charges.  For  example,  most  credit 
unions  insure  the  member’s  life  for  the  amount  of  his 
loan  balance  at  the  time  of  his  death — for  free. 

Every  year,  many  credit  unionsareableto  refund 
to  borrowers  a part  of  the  interest  they  paid  on  loans. 
The  most  common  refund  is  10  percent,  saving  members 
even  more  on  loans. 

CREDIT  RATING.  Another  good  reason  for 
saving  and  borrowing  with  the  credit  union  is  that  doing 
so  helps  you  earn  a credit  rating  which  will  last  a lifetime. 

“We  don’t  encourage  people  to  borrow,  but  I 
think  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  is  to  develop 
your  credit  rating,”  says  Wegner. 

“When  I was  a kid  my  parents  would  save, 
and  their  savings  were  the  total  amount  of  their  available 
funds.  In  those  days  it  wasn’t  easy  to  get  a bank  loan. 
There  weren’t  many  credit  unions  ; banks  weren’t  really 
into  personal  finance;  so  what  you  could  save  was 
all  you  had  available  when  you  needed  it.  That  was 
kind  of  tough. 

“Today  it’s  a different  world.  If  you  establish 
a credit  rating,  even  though  you  may  not  have  very 
much  in  savings,  you  can  borrow  many  times  that  if 
you  need  to.  It’s  having  the  track  record  that  counts. 

“Credit  is  something  that  you  never  want  to 
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Credit . . . you  never 
want  to  use  it  unwisely, 
but  you  sure  want  it 
available  when  you 
need  it. 


use  unwisely.  But  you  sure  want  to  have  it  available 
when  you  need  it." 

The  credit  union  will  be  an  important  credit 
reference  wherever  you  go.  Once  you  join,  you're  a 
member  for  life,  unless  you  voluntarily  withdraw.  All 
the  credit  union's  banking  services  are  yours  to  use 
by  mail,  telephone  or  teletype — no  matter  where  you're 
stationed.  Think  of  the  credit  union  as  a movable  bank 
you  can  pack  up  and  carry  to  any  spot  in  the  v/orld. 

FINANCIAL  COUNSELING.  Every  DoD 
credit  union  provides  its  members,  free  of  charge, 
expert  financial  counseling.  This  includes  helping 
members  to  solve  money  problems  and  to  budget. 

You're  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  budgeting? 
Don't  feel  alone.  As  Wegner  says,  “Most  people  don't 
like  budgeting.  It  kind  of  carries  with  it  the  notion 
of  constraint  and  denial  that  most  people  resist. 

“Basically, financial  counselingstarts  by  helping 
somebody  get  out  of  a hole  or  by  helping  somebody  — 
and  this  probably  isn't  the  average  person — plan  to 
get  a $50,000  or  $75,000  home  sometime  in  the  future. 
The  longest  journey  starts  at  the  first  step.  That  first 
step  is  probably  going  to  the  credit  union." 

Sgt  Yates  explains  how  his  credit  union  counsels 
a member: 

“When  we  sit  down  for  financial  counseling  we 
take  out  the  rank  specter.  In  other  words,  if  you  come 
in  and  talk  to  us  at  the  credit  union,  you're  talking 
on  a person-to-person  basis. 

“It’s  your  ability  to  pay,  not  that  you’re  an  E4 
or  E9  or  06,  that  counts.  We’re  talking  dollars  and 
cents  rather  than  rank.  That  makes  a person  feel  a 
lot  better  about  coming  in  for  counseling." 

Randall  B.  Latham,  manager  of  the  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  Credit  Union,  tells  how  he  helps  people 
in  financial  trouble: 

“We  give  them  a budget  form  on  which  to  write 


The  DoD  Word  on  Credit  Unions 

Excerpts  from  DoD  Directive  1000.10  June  22, 1977 


• Credit  unions  will  be  recog- 
nized and  assisted  by  DoD  components 
at  all  echelons  because  of  their  impor- 
tant contributions  to  morale  and  wel- 
fare, since  they  provide  benefits  to  DoD 
personnel  by  (a)  encouraging  habits  of 
thrift.  . . (b) lendingmoneyforpersonal 
loans  at  low-cost  interest  rates,  and  (c) 
extending  full  counseling  services. 

• Credit  union  services  shall  be 
made  available  to  DoD  personnel  of  all 
ranks  and  grades  ...  (as  set  forth  by 


this  Directive). 

«...  lending  policies  will  be  as 
liberal  as  possible  and  still  be  consist- 
entwith  the  interests  of  the  credit  union 
membership  and  the  individual 
member. 

• Credit  unions  which  evidence 
a policy  of  discrimination  in  their  loan 
services  will  be  in  violation  of  this 
directive.  A continuing  failure  to  reflect 
a fair  proportion  of  loan  services  to  all 
ranks,  grades,  or  classes  of  personnel 


is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  determining  that  a credit  union  is 
practicing  discrimination. 

• Counseling  service  shall  be 
made  available  to  DoD  credit  union 
members  without  charge  and  shall 
include  helping  members,  particularly 
youthful  and  inexperienced  service- 
men and  young  married  families,  to 
solve  money  problems  and  to  budget. 
, . . The  importance  of  this  service 
cannot  be  overstressed. 
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To  “Add”  or  “Discount” — That  Is  the  Loan  Question 


IF  YOU  needed  to  borrow  $1,000  for 
1 year  would  you  be  better  off  to  figure 
"add-on"  interest  at  10  percent  or  pay 
an  annual  percentage  rate  of  12  per- 
cent? Or  would  you  be  better  off  with 
a "discount  loan?  " 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Law  re- 
quires lenders  to  disclose  the  annual 
percentage  rate  (APR)  on  all  consumer 
credit  loans  in  the  contract  or  note  you 
sign.  But  what  is  APR? 

Is  it  better  or  worse  than  other 
ways  of  figuring  interest? 

Let's  look  at  these  examples. 
The  "add-on  ' loan — Suppose 
you  borrow  $1,000  for  1 year,  to  be 
repaid  in  12  monthly  installments.  The 


lender  quotes  you  an  annual  "add-on" 
rate  of  10  percent.  He  figures  your 
finance  charge  for  1 year  to  be  $100 
(10  percent  of  $1 .000).  He  adds  the  $100 
finance  charge  to  the  $1,000  you  bor- 
row and  tells  you  the  total  you  must 
repay  is  $1,100  Divide  $1,100  by  12 
monthly  payments  and  you  owe  him 
$91.67  each  month.  Sound  fair? 

It's  not!  You  will  be  paying  the 
finance  charge  on  $1 ,000  for  a full  year, 
when  in  fact  the  amount  you  owe  will 
get  smaller  and  smaller  with  every 
monthly  payment  you  make. 

The  annual  "add-on"  rate  of  10 
percent  results  in  a true  annual  per- 
centage rate  of  18  percent. 

At  a credit  union  or  other  insti- 
tution lending  you  $1,000  at  the  APR 
of  12  percent  you  would  repay  the  loan 
in  12  monthly  payments  of  $88.83  each. 
This  would  result  in  a total  charge  of 
$65.91  compared  to  $100  above. 

Now  look  at  the  "discount"  loan. 

This  may  sound  like  a bargain 
but  it's  not!  Suppose  you  need  to 
borrow  $1 ,400  for  3 years  to  be  repaid 
in  36  monthly  installments.  The  lender 
quotes  you  an  annual  "discount"  rate 


of  10  percent  on  a $2,000  loan. 

The  lender  figures  your  finance 
charge  for  1 year  to  be  $200  (10  percent 
of  2,000).  Since  you  are  borrowing  for 
3 years,  the  total  finance  is  $600  ($200 
times  3 years).  He  deducts  the  $600 
finance  charge  from  your  $2,000  loan 
and  you  receive  the  difference — the 
$1,400  loan  you  needed. 

Your  monthly  payment  ($2,000 
divided  by  36  months)  will  be  $55.56. 
In  this  case  you  not  only  pay  the  finance 
charge  on  $2,000  for  3 full  years  when 
the  amount  you  owe  will  decrease  with 
each  payment,  but  you  only  received 
$1,400  in  the  first  place! 

The  annual  "discount  " rate  of 
10  percent  on  a 3-year  installment  loan 
results  in  a true  APR  of  more  than  24 
percent. 

Again,  by  going  to  a credit  union 
or  other  lender  that  would  loan  you 
the  $1,400  at  the  APR  of  12  percent 
you  could  repay  the  loan  in  36  monthly 
installments  of  $46. 50  each.  This  would 
result  in  a total  finance  charge  of  $274 
compared  to  $600  above. 

Excerpted  frorr\  The  Journal  of  the 
U S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command 


down  everything  they  spend,  and  we  tell  them  to  put 
it  on  the  refrigerator  door.  Everybody  goes  to  the 
refrigerator;  it’s  a very  popular  place. 

“When  they  buy  that  six-pack  of  beer,  when 
they  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  so  forth,  they  write  it 
down.  Then  they  can  tell  where  the  money  goes,  where 
they’re  overspending. 

“We  don’t  want  to  sit  up  there  at  the  credit 
union  and  dictate  what  a person  is  doing  wrong.  They 
can  tell  themselves. 

“The  greatest  counselor  of  loans  is  one  who 
can  sit  down  with  a person  and  let  him  decide  for 
himself  that  he  doesn’t  need  the  money.’’ 

OTHER  SERVICES.  There  are  many  other 
services  a credit  union  can  give  you.  To  list  a few; 

• Ereecheck  cashing.  Thisis  adefinite  advantage 
to  soldiers,  because  credit  unions  are  usually  right  on 
post  and  easy  to  get  to.  Some  offices  also  provide  free 
notary  public  services. 

• Share  drafts.  Offered  by  some  credit  unions, 
these  look  like  bank  checks  and  operate  like  a checking 
account.  The  advantage  is  that  your  “checking’’ 
account  earns  interest. 

• Credit  cards.  Credit  unions  nationwide  will 
soon  offer  the  VISA  card  to  their  members  at  a 12 
percent  annual  interest  rate.  Commercial  banks  charge 
18  percent  in  most  states. 


• Travelers  cheques  and  money  orders.  Many 
credit  unions  sell  these  to  their  members — another 
convenience. 

• Automatic  tellers.  Some  credit  unions  operate 
automatic  teller  machines  which  allow  members  to 
make  cash  withdrawals  7 days  a week. 

Of  course,  each  credit  union  is  run  by  its 
members  locally.  Services  and  interest  rates  will  vary, 
so  check  with  your  local  office  to  see  what  is  offered. 

THE  EUTURE.  Speaking  of  future  trends, 
Wegner  says,  “I  think  that  credit  unions  will  offer 
about  any  kind  of  convenience  financial  services  that 
any  other  banking  institution  does.  We’ll  all  be  using 
the  same  automated  tellers;  we’ll  all  be  using  the  same 
kinds  of  plastic  cards;  but  we  won’t  really  compete 
in  the  delivery  of  services.  We’ll  compete  in  the 
availability  of  credit. 

“Another  competitive  difference  will  be  in  the 
availability  of  counseling.  We  feel  that  the  credit  union 
is  the  place  to  go  for  financial  counseling.’’ 

Looking  at  a new  car?  Need  help  with  a money 
problem?  Or  just  need  a place  to  cash  a check  in  a 
hurry?  Then  maybe  you  should  buy  a share  in  the 
bank  that  you  own — the  credit  union. □ 
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FINDING  YOUR  PHOBIAS 

Pop  psychology  is  big  these  days,  and  part  of  the  trick  of  making 
like  the  pros  is  knowing  the  terminology  to  use.  See  if  you  can 
identify  the  problems  encountered  by  this  young  man  as  he 
became  a soldier: 

When  I joined  the  Army  a number  of  my  secret  fears  were 
severely  tested.  In  fact,  before  I actually  donned  the  uniform 
my  latrophobia  began  acting  up.  Those  who  were  the  object 
of  my  fear  weren't  sympathetic  and  I became  a recruit. 

My  first  night  in  the  barracks  my  Xenophobia  overwhelmed 
me  and  I became  a recluse  in  a shower  stall.  A kindly  drill  sergeant 
convinced  me  that  early-to-bed  was  a good  philosophy  since 
early-to-rise  was  the  norm  in  his  outfit.  I pleaded  that  my 
Clinophobia  might  make  sleep  impossible.  To  make  matters 
worse  a steady  rain  began  to  fall,  giving  rise  to  my  Ombrophobia. 
But  at  this  point  my  mind  and  body  were  in  such  a state  that 
even  phobias  couldn't  keep  me  awake. 

Before  dawn,  I was  roused  from  a fitful  sleep  only  to  find 
that  more  of  my  fears  would  be  tested.  The  first  problem  came 
at  breakfast  where  my  drill  sergeant  found  it  unbelievable  that 
I was  using  Sitophobia  as  an  excuse  for  not  eating. 

By  the  time  I explained  the  condition  it  was  time  to  go. 
As  we  marched  off,  the  drill  sergeant  assured  me  that  if  I had 
a Trichophobia  he  was  going  to  cure  it.  He  was  right. 

After  this  shaky  start  to  my  Army  career,  I suffered  my 
phobias  in  silence  except  for  two:  As  I passed  the  ammunition, 
destroyed  countless  targets,  dug  foxholes,  ran  mile  after  mile 
and  worked  18  hour  days,  my  drill  sergeant  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  pleas  that  my  Ballistophobia  and  Ergophobia  were  fast  turning 
me  into  a robot. 

By  the  end  of  basic  I was  a new  man.  Stronger,  healthier; 
in  fact,  some  of  my  phobias  had  been  cured.  Since  then,  things 
have  settled  down  and  I'm  taking  each  new  crisis  as  it  comes. 

I guess  the  turning  point  was  the  day  I conquered  my  Phobopho- 
bia. 


Now  that  you've  read  the  story,  match  the  fears  below  with  the 
appropriate  phobia  in  the  story.  Fear  of: 

strangers 

work 

fear 

hair 

beds 

bullets 

rain 

doctors 

food 

If  you’ve  got  a brainteaser  you’d  like  to  submit,  write  Mind- 
benders,  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Aiexandria, 
Va.  22314 


BARRELS  OF  DESTRUCTION 

If  a fear  of  big  guns  isn't  a problem  of  yours,  then  take 
a minute  and  identify  these  weapons  in  the  Army  arsenal. 


3. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


MASTER 

GUNNER 


"THE  COMMANDER  of  this  armor  unit  in  Germany 

climbed  on  the  tank,  looked  at  the  rangefinder 

and  asked,  'Where's  the  other  eyepiece?'  He 

must  have  been  thinking  about  the  tanks 

used  during  the  Korean  War.  We  haven't 

had  a steroscopic  sight  with  twin 

eyepieces  in  20  years." 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bernard 
Restrepo,  who  works  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Armor  School  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  as  an 
instructor  for  the  Master  Gunner  course, 
was  relating  this  episode  to  Sergeant  First 
Class  Emil  Dular,  who  also  instructs  Master 
Gunner  students. 

Both  have  known  armor  commanders 
who  had  little  first-hand  experience  with  tanks. 

As  instructors  in  the  Master  Gunner  course,  it’s 
their  job  to  train  armor  NCOs  to  be  advisers  to 
such  commanders.  The  Master  Gunner  program 
looks  for  the  better  NCOs  in  armor  units.  It  adds 
intensive  school  training  to  their  years  of  experi- 
ence on  tanks.  Graduates  return  to  their  units  to 
help  train  others  and  act  as  tank  gunnery  advisers 
to  their  commanders. 

"Considering  all  the  other  things  he  must 
do,  it’s  understandable  why  the  commander 
isn’t  really  an  expert  in  tank  gunnery,” 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Restrepo  says. 

"As  a lieutenant,  he 
spends  a year  or  so  on  a tank. 

Then  he  mayserve  as  company 
executive  officer  or  motor  of- 
ficer. He  spends  little  time  on 
a tank  as  company  commander, 
almost  none  as  a major.  He  may 
get  on  a tank  once  in  a while 
during  tank  gunnery  training. 

"After  command  and 
staff  college,  he  may  do  staff 
work  in  the  Pentagon  or  else- 
where. Then  the  officer  comes 
back  to  command  tanks  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel.” 

Meanwhile,  the  armor 
NCO  has  been  living  with  tanks. 

He  fixes  them  almost  daily.  He 
fires  their  weapons.  He  knows 
what  to  expect  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


“Until  you  make  first  sergeant,”  says  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Dular,  “you  could  spend  some  20  years  on  a 
tank  if  you  stay  in  armor.” 

A Master  Gunner  must  first  perfect  his  own 
skills  before  he  can  train  others.  Mastering  a tank 
can  be  a problem. 

A tank  is  big.  An  American  M60A1  stands 
about  10  feet  high.  When  loaded  for  combat  it  can 
weigh  more  than  50  tons. 

Tanks  are  also  complex.  They  have  many 
working  systems.  Some  are  mechanical  and  hy- 
draulic. Some  new  models  have  electronics  which 
guide  missiles  and  range  on  enemy  targets  with 
laser  light. 

A tank  has  been  defined  as  a firing  platform 
shielded  by  heavy  armor.  It  can  move  off  roads  and 
cross  open  country  on  tracks  made  of  hinged  steel 
belts  and  rubber  treads. 

A tank  has  two  major  parts — tne  hull  and 
turret.  The  body  is  fitted  with  the  tracks 
and  it  has  an  engine  to  supply  power  to 
all  its  systems.  Heavy  armor  in  the  body 

I acts  as  a shield. 

The  hull  is  also  the  base  for  the 
turret.  The  turret  holds  the  tank’s  main 
weapons  and  rotates  to  face  an  enemy 
in  any  direction. 
Weapons  in  the  turret  may  include 
machineguns  to  attack  light  targets  such 
as  trucks  and  enemy  troops.  There’s  also 
a main  gun  which  can  fire  armor- 
piercing shells.  Some  new  guns  may 
also  fire  guided  missiles.  The 
main  gun  is  used  to  attack 
other  tanks  and  hard  targets. 
But  there’s  more  in  a 
turret  than  these  systems. 
There  are  delicate  weapons 
sights.  There  is  an  intercom 
system  so  the  crew  can 
hear  each  other  dur- 
ing combat  and  a 
two-way  radio  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with 
other  tanks  and 
Army  units. 
Master  Gunners 
are  assigned  to  three 
kinds  of  armored 


fighting  vehicles  (AFV).  Each  Master  Gunner  is 
trained  specifically  for  the  type  AFV  he’s  assigned 
to.  That’s  because  each  AFV  type  is  complex  and 
very  different  from  the  others. 

The  M60A1  is  the  Army’s  main  battle  tank. 
Its  main  weapon  is  a 105mm  gun  which  can  fire 
antitank  rounds. 

A second  tank — called  the  M60A2 — uses  the 
M60  tank  chassis.  It  mounts  a 152mm  main  gun, 
and  it  can  also  fire  antitank  shells  and  a guided 
missile  called  the  Shillelagh.  But  its  turret  is  not 
the  same  as  the  M60A1.  It’s  crammed  full  of 
electronicsfor  the  missile  and  its  laser  range-finder. 

The  other  AFV  having  a turret  and  main  gun 
is  the  M551  Sheridan.  But  it’s  not  a tank.  It  has 
no  heavy  armor  and  weighs  about  15  tons.  The 
Sheridan  is  designed  for  fast-moving  scout  mis- 
sions. 

The  M551  can  defend  itself  against  an  enemy 
tank.  Its  152mm  main  gun  fires  both  antitank  rounds 
and  Shillelagh  guided  missiles.  Its  light  turret  also 
differs  from  the  M60A1  and  2. 

The  tank  and  its  turret  is  a complex  place 
in  which  to  live,  work  and  fight.  Few  soldiers  in 
an  armor  unit  can  master  all  of  the  problems. 

That’s  why  the  Army  is  betting  on  the  Master 
Gunner.  He  has  years  of  experience  gained  from 
living  in  tanks.  Given  the  right  training,  he  can  serve 
an  armor  unit  in  special  ways. 

He  may  be  the  commander’s  adviser  on  tank 
gunnery  training.  Turret  mechanics  can  look  to  the 
Master  Gunner  when  they  need  help.  He  can  also 
help  tank  crews  improve  their  skills  when  they  have 
trouble. 

Since  so  much  depends  on  the  Master 
Gunner,  the  Army  has  set  some  strict  standards  for 
entry  into  the  program. 

Rules  call  for  an  active  or  reserve  NCO  with 
the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  or  sergeant  first  class. 
He  must  also  have  passed  the  Tank  Crew  Qualifi- 
cation Course  (TCQC)  within  the  preceding  24 
months. 

The  student  must  volunteer  for  the  Master 
Gunner  course.  He  must  also  be  hand-picked  by 
his  unit  commander,  have  a Secret  clearance  and 
be  eligible  for  duty  with  his  unit  for  2 years  after 
he  completes  school. 

The  armor  NCO  who  meets  these  standards 
must  also  get  an  allocation — a reserved  space  for 
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training — in  one  of  the  six 
small  classes  a year. 

"We  have  1 5 auth- 
orized slots  in  each 
class  for  M60A1 
training,  " says  Sgt 
Restrepo.  "For  the 
M60A2,  we  have 
six  spaces.  Small 
classes  enable 
us  to  give 
students  al- 
most one- 
on-one 
training." 
A Master 
Gunner  class 
starts  form- 
ing when 
allocations 
are  sent  to 
armor  and 
cavalry 
units.  Some 
units  set 
up  boards 
to  screen 
their  volun- 
teers. They 
try  to  send 
their  best 
armor  NCO. 
Other  units 
make  the 
mistake  of 
sending  an 
NCO  who 
knows  only 
one  phase 
of  tank 
operation. 

Sgt  Re- 
strepo ex- 
plains why 
this  is  wrong. 
"Some  armor 
NCOS  are  great  in 
the  motor  pool. 
Others  may  be 
great  in  the  field. 
What  we  need  is  a com- 
bination. “We  need  the  NCO 
who  can  think  for  himself,"  Sgt  Re- 
strepo says.  He  has  to  be  innovative 
and  look  for  problems.  He  has  to  hustle." 


The  unit  and  its  Master  Gunner  candidate 
must  also  prepare  through  study  before  he  leaves 
for  school. 

During  training,  the  student  must  design  a 
tank  gunnery  training  program  that  could  be  used 
by  his  unit.  Actual  training  reports,  forecasts  and 
other  data  gathered  in  his  unit  become  the  base 
for  such  work. 

"When  students  arrive,"  says  Sgt  Restrepo, 
"they're  broken  down  into  crews,  tank  by  tank.  Each 
crew  has  a faculty  adviser  who  also  serves  as  a 
primary  instructor  teaching  maintenance  or  weap- 
ons training." 

One-third  of  the  course  is  spent  learning  turret 
maintenance.  By  the  time  a Master  Gunner  student 
completes  school,  he  can  explain  every  component 
or  system.  Classes  on  the  sighting  and  fire  control 
system  last  56  hours.  In  other  classes,  an  M60A2 
Master  Gunner  student  must  explain  missile  gui- 
dance systems,  laser  rangefinders,  hydraulic  sys- 
tems and  much  more. 

The  Master  Gunner  student  finishes  M60A1 
school  in  12  weeks.  But  weapons  using  missiles, 
laser  beams  and  electronics  are  much  more  com- 
plex. Training  for  the  M60A2  Master  Gunner  lasts 
14  weeks. 

"The  M60A2  is  an  electronics  nightmare," 
says  Sgt  Restrepo.  "We  have  enough  cable  in  there 
to  string  a phone  line  between  Fort  Knox  and 
Louisville  or  beyond.  When  you  get  that  much  wire, 
something  is  bound  to  happen." 

When  a Master  Gunner  leaves  school,  he 
carries  an  Additional  Skill  Identifier  (ASI)  on  his 
record.  It  shows  which  AFV  he  has  studied.  From 
then  on,  he’s  assigned  to  units  requiring  that  AFV. 

M551  Sheridan  Master  Gunners  are  listed  as 
ASI  C-5.  Master  Gunners  for  M60A1  tanks  carry  ASI 
C-6.  NCOS  trained  on  M60A2  tanks  carry  ASI  C-7. 

Buta  Master  Gunner  isn’t  just  an  expert  turret 
mechanic.  He’s  trained  to  put  an  entire  unit  tank 
gunnery  training  program  together,  including  one 
on  a tank  range. 

Tank  gunnery  for  Master  Gunner  students 
isn’t  like  any  other  found  in  combat  units.  That’s 
because  the  students  plan,  build  and  run  their  own 
training. 

It  begins  in  the  classroom  where  the  students 
teach,  using  the  same  methods  they’ve  learned. 
When  the  class  moves  to  the  range,  instructors  stand 
by  only  to  give  advice  and  guidance. 

“When  we  go  to  the  ranges,”  says  Sgt 
Restrepo,  "the  students  act  as  officers-in-charge. 
The  students  are  the  safety  officers,  the  range  detail 
and  the  ammo  handlers.  We  open  the  range  and 
we  close  it;  we  also  provide  a medic,  but  the  students 
do  everything  else.” 

Just  as  in  the  classroom.  Master  Gunner 
students  follow  a lesson  plan.  But  they’re  also 
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expected  to  use  their  initiative,  Sgt  Dular  explains: 

‘‘Astudent  may  look  atthe  formal  lesson  plan 
and  say,  Tve  often  wondered  if  this  would  work 
better.’  He  can  present  his  idea  and  try  it — shoot 
and  see  what  happens. 

“When  you're  in  combat  unit  tank  training, 
gunnery  is  so  structured,  there  are  no  chances  to 
experiment.  You  really  can’t  learn  what  your  tank 
can  really  do.’’ 

Long-range  gunnery  is  something  not  usually 
covered  in  normal  unit  gunnery.  But  Master  Gunner 
students  get  to  see  how  it  works.  They  learn  to  use 
firing  tables. 

In  a few  weeks.  Master  Gunner  students  have 
covered  hundreds  of  classroom  hours.  They  know 
how  to  explain  or  show  every  component  in  their 
tank  turret.  And  they  have  shown  how  to  run  a tank 
range,  both  in  gunnery  and  maneuvers. 

Master  Gunners  must  know  how  to  prepare 
a complete  year-round  tank  gunnery  training  pro- 
gram. They  practice  the  program  in  school  before 
they  do  it  for  real  in  their  units.  The  stress  is  on 
building  a year-long  program. 

“Tank  gunnery  used  to  be  2 months  long  in 
a unit,’’  explains  Sgt  Restrepo.  “You  fought  gunnery 
day  and  night  all  thattime.  Youronly  reward  besides 
qualification  was  to  get  the  thing  over. 

“Every  tank  crew  was  great  soon  after  gun- 
nery. They  could  hit  anything  coming  at  them  with 
a big  number  on  it  when  a charge  exploded  beside 
it.  But  after  training,  their  skill  would  drop  off. 

“About  6 months  later,  the  same  thing  would 
happen  with  tactics.  Everyone  went  to  the  field.  After 
that,  tactical  skill  would  drop  off.’’ 

A Master  Gunner  is  trained  to  avoid  this 
boom-and-bust  cycle  through  a year-round  training 
program.  In  his  unit  he  gathers  data  from  his  S-3 
Operations  section  and  builds  a training  forecast. 
Then  he  studies  his  model  for  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  smoothes  out  the  wrinkles. 

If  he  has  problems,  he  gets  suggestions  from 
other  veteran  tankers  in  the  unit.  Finally,  he  presents 
his  plan  to  his  commander  and  staff. 

It  works  the  same  way  in  school.  “We  have 
him  bring  data  from  his  unit,’’  says  Sgt  Dular.  “He 
uses  that  material  to  build  a training  forecast  and 
a year-round  training  program. 

“We  give  him  guidelines.  We  talk  about  some 
things  we  may  have  tried  when  we  were  in  units 
ourselves.  We  get  a discussion  going,  then  we  grade 
him  on  the  results.’’ 

But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  In  a unit,  the  student 
would  present  his  plan  to  his  commander  and  staff. 
In  school,  he’s  trained  to  give  a complete  detailed 
briefing.  He  brings  his  plan  before  a board  headed 
by  a field  grade  officer. 

“The  board  is  a pretty  good  cross-section  of 
the  Army,’’  says  Sgt  Dular.  “We’ve  been  to  most 


of  the  places  a guy  can  talk  about.  We  know  his 
local  training  problems.  We’ve  all  faced  them  too. 
He  can’t  put  too  much  past  us." 

The  board  probes  and  asks  for  details  just 
as  a commander  and  staff  would  probe.  They  ask 
questions  until  they  either  get  knowledgeable  an- 
swers or  the  student  fails. 

When  a new  Master  Gunner  returns  to  his 
unit,  the  job  has  just  started.  Now  he  must  take 
all  his  practice  and  put  it  to  work.  But  there  aren't 
any  instructors  to  help  him. 

“It  takes  a Master  Gunner  about  6 months 
of  hard,  steady  work  to  evaluate  and  implement  his 
gunnery  program,”  says  Sgt  Restrepo. 

It’s  during  these  first  few  months  that  the 
Master  Gunner  faces  his  first  problem.  He  must  find 
a place  to  work. 

“We  don’t  have  a slot  for  the  Master  Gunner," 
says  Sgt  Dular.  “The  duty  is  tacked  on  as  part  of 
another  job.  That  hurts  us.” 

A list  of  Master  Gunners  at  the  Armor  School 
shows  where  graduates  are  and  what  they’re  doing. 
In  addition,  the  school  has  a Training  Assistance 
Team  (TAT)  where  graduates  can  write  for  advice 
on  special  problems. 

One  problem  is  that  some  commands  don’t 
know  how  to  use  Master  Gunners.  In  one  case,  a 
command  used  its  Master  Gunners  as  assistant 
instructors  to  help  tank  crews  improve  their  shooting 
on  the  ranges. 

“This  isn’t  a super  tanker  course,”  says  Sgt 
Restrepo.  “Don’t  believe  that  just  because  someone 
is  a Master  Gunner,  he  can  make  a hit  every  round. 
There  are  days  when  we  can’t  hit  a damn  thing 
either.” 

But  some  commands  have  even  deeper 
problems.  They  don’t  want  to  use  Master  Gunners 
as  unit  advisers.  They  use  them  only  as  platoon 
sergeants. 

“A  recent  staff  study  on  the  duties  of  platoon 
sergeantand  Master  Gunner  showed  an  NCO  would 
have  to  work  19  hours  a day  to  do  both  jobs,”  says 
Sgt  Dular. 

“The  platoon  sergeant  job  is  hard  enough 
by  itself.  If  he’s  to  work  as  a company  Master  Gunner, 
he’s  going  to  need  a good  staff  sergeant  to  help 
him  run  his  own  tank  platoon.  Then  he  can  spare 
time  to  help  the  other  platoons  in  his  company.” 

“If  his  abilities  aren’t  properly  used,  a Master 
Gunner  will  react  in  a very  human  manner,”  says 
Sgt  Dular.  “We  hear  from  them.” 

“I  tried  to  talk  with  the  unit  commander,” 
a Master  Gunner  may  write.  “I  told  him  it’s  up  to 
him.  I can  do  things  for  the  whole  squadron.  Or 
I can  do  things  for  the  whole  company  or  the  whole 
platoon.  Or  I can  do  things  just  for  my  tank.” 

“If  it  narrows  down  to  just  that,”  says  Sgt 
Dular,  “someone  is'going  to  lose.”0 
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HERE’S  AN  elite  group  of 
B underground  generals  around  the 
country  who  command  armies  as  big  and 
powerful  as  any  in  the  world  today. 

These  commanders  regularly  decide  the 
fate  of  thousands.  The>'  work  hard  for  victory 
and  cringe  at  the  threat  of  defeat.  But  the 
outcome  of  their  battles  \\on't  alter  history. 

They're  w'ar  game  enthusiasts,  a new 
breed  of  generals  who  fight  battles  in 
miniature.  With  elaborate  scale  model  armies 
they  recreate  battles  of  the  past  with  rules 
designed  to  control  each  player’s  power. 

War  games  shouldn’t  he  confused  w'ith 
commercial  ‘‘parlor”  games.  “When  a person 
becomes  interested  in  war  games,  he  takes  a 
non-verbal  oath  to  strive  for  historical, 
mathematical  and  mechanical  accuracy,  ’ says 
Specialist  4 Richard  Kunis  of  the  2d  Armored 
Division,  Eort  Hood,  Tex. 

Accuracy  is  a key  to  the  game's 
excitement.  Victory  or  defeat  may  lie  with  a 
roll  of  the  dice,  but  everything,  including  the 
landscape  of  the  battlefield,  is  supposed  to  be 
recreated  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Armies  of  every  era,  from  ancient 
Rome  to  modern  superpowers,  are  used.  Some 
have  even  moved  into  the  future  taking  their 
slant  from  “Flash  Gordon”  and  “Star  Wars. 

War  games  have  reached  such  a level 
of  sophistication  that  a modern  war  game 
battlefield  is  used  at  the  III  Corps  Battle  Simu- 
lation Center.  Fort  Hood,  as  a training  aid. 

During  a session  at  the  center,  soldiers 
study  weapons  systems  uses  and  limitations, 
equipment  movement  and  the  use  and  abuse 
of  terrain  features.  Tactical  leaders  from 
squad  to  brigade  level  are  training  on  a 
miniature  battlefield  that  has  changeable 
landscapes  featuring  local  post  ranges  or 
foreign  countries.  For  realism,  the  scale-model 
weapons  are  painted  to  resemble  opposing 
forces  weapons. 

Use  of  the  war  games  by  the  Army  is 
important  for  two  reasons:  They  provide  a 
unique  supplement  to  field  training;  and  they 
give  soldiers  realistic  training  with  a minimum 
cost  in  time  and  money. 

War  games  were  definitely  an  organized 
sport  before  the  Army  adopted  them, 
however.  Clubs  devoted  to  the  armchair 
strategists  have  been  around  for  some  time 
and  more  are  springing  up. 

Fort  Hood  has  two  war  games  clubs. 
One  meets  at  a local  hobby  shop  where  the 
battlefields  are  three  table-tennis  tops. 

Popular  at  this  club  are  armies  from 
ancient  Egypt,  Rome  and  Prussia.  The  armies 
are  carried  in  everything  from  fishing  tackle 
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boxes  to  custom-made  cases. 

It  doesn’t  take  long,  obser\  ing  one  of 
these  magnificent  miniature  armies,  before  the 
urge  to  have  your  own  seizes  you. 

-A  good  first  step  in  starting  an  army  is 
to  find  a club.  Talk  to  the  members,  find  out 
who  needs  opponents,  and  perhaps  find 
someone  to  create  an  army  with  you. 

Then  visit  a local  hobby  shop.  It  should 
have  books  on  how  to  get  started,  rules  of  the 
game  and  some  of  the  pieces  you  need. 
Building  the  army  may  he  slow  because  it  will 
be  expensive,  ('t  on  can  play  before  the  army 
is  complete.  Many  rules  allow  for  action 
between  smaller  units.) 

One  piece  may  cost  from  SI  on  up.  .\ 
current  American  battalion  with  38  tanks  could 
cost  around  S25.  An  entire  armored  division 
would  cost  over  S300. 

Most  pieces  come  unpainted,  but 
painting  can  be  more  than  half  the  fun. 

Captain  William  McCtiuley  of  the  2d  Armored 
Division  belongs  to  one  of  the  local  clubs  and 
has  put  together  a large  ancient  army. 

“Some  of  the  people  do  a great  deal  of 
research  and  paint  with  colors  for  historical 
accuracy.  This  is  one  place  where  you  can 
become  very  creative.  1 can  paint  the 
uniforms  of  my  warriors  any  color  I choose.” 

Once  the  pieces  are  assembled  and 
painted,  a realistic  battlefield  is  needed. 

A table-tennis  top  is  a likely  beginning 
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since  it’s  already  green.  Much  of  the  scenery 
can  be  created  with  styrofoam.  Electric  train 
landscapes  provide  buildings  and  shrubbery. 

War  games,  like  the  real  thing,  take 
time  to  play.  It  can  take  a long  afternoon  to 
play  a campaign,  if  there  isn't  any  argument. 
“Matches  and  really  important  games  are 
usually  played  with  a referee.”  says  Private 
First  Class  Richard  Palonis  of  the  2d  Division. 
“Sometimes  a mountain  mysteriously  moves, 
revealing  your  tank  to  the  enemy.  It  takes  a 
referee  to  decide  cases  like  this.” 

More  involved  games  have  been  known 
to  go  on  for  months.  Since  the  games 
originated  from  chess  that’s  not  surprising. 

But  in  one  respect,  war  games  are  nothing  like 
chess — the  participants  are  less  restrained. 

“There  are  a lot  of  sound  effects  in  this 
game.”  says  PFC  Palonis.  “It’s  not  against 
the  rules  and  you  just  can’t  help  but  shout 
some  kind  of  explosion  when  you  blow-up  a 
tank  or  meet  in  a dogfight.” 

Sound  effects  and  all,  war  games  are 
establishing  a beachhead  both  as  a training  aid 
and  a demanding  hobby. □ 


Left,  the  minute  detail  in  this  war  game  piece  is 
Indicative  of  the  work  that  goes  into  creating  a 
miniature  army.  Top,  legions  of  troops  are 
positioned  for  battle.  Above,  the  war  game 
enthusiast  can  choose  the  colors  for  his  army  or 
he  may  paint  for  historical  accuracy.  In  any  case, 
it’s  a time-consuming  process. 


STRIKE  FORCE 

Ht:  OME  * * 

A Conflict  Simulation  Introductory  Game 

Stnl:c  Force  One  is  an  easy-to-use,  two-player  game  designed  to  introduce  the  concept 
>f  “conflict  simulations.”  Conflict  simulations  are  simply  games  that  re-create  combat 
situations  so  that  they  can  be  studied  and  played.  The  same  situation  can  be  played 
many  times  in  order  to  discover  those  tactics  which  work  best.  If  you’ve  ever  played 
chess  or  checkers,  then  you’ve  already  played  games  that  are  close,  in  certain  ways, 
to  conflict  simulations.  In  fact,  chess  was  originally  designed  as  a conflict  simulation, 
but  over  the  years  it  has  changed  into  a pure  game  having  no  relation  to  reality. 

This  introductory  game  consists  of  two  parts: 

(A)  The  part  you  are  now  reading  contains  the  rules  of  play  and  the  map  upon  which 
the  game  is  played. 

(B)  The  second  part  is  a turn-by-turn  illustration  of  a sample  game  of  Strike  Force  One. 
Also  part  of  the  game  is  a set  of  10  playing  pieces.  A single  die  must  be  furnished 
by  the  player.  Read  the  rules  of  play  first,  then  play  the  sample  game.  You  should  then 
be  ready  to  play  your  own  game  of  Strike  Force  One. 


Extremely  Important  Note: 


Testing  has  shown  that,  at  first,  most  people  have  some 
difficulty  clearly  understanding  two  very  important  rules  of 
the  game.  Pay  special  attention  to  these  rules  and  you’ll 
be  sure  to  interpret  them  correctly.  They  are: 

Rule  3.0,  Basic  Procedure:  each  complete  turn  in  the  game 
must  proceed  exactly  according  to  the  step-by-step  outline 
shown.  Doing  some  out  of  sequence  is  a violation  of  the 
rules. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  procedure  works,  let’s  suppose 
that  you  are  the  OPFOR  Player  (Brown  playing  pieces)  and 
1 am  the  U.S.  Player  (Green  playing  pieces).  Each  turn  we 
would  follow  this  order  of  activities:  First,  you  would  move 
those  of  your  playing  pieces  that  you  wished  to  move.  While 
you  are  doing  this,  1 do  nothing.  While  you  are  doing  this 
you  are  not  allowed  to  attack  any  of  my  playing  pieces. 
After  you  have  finished  moving  your  pieces,  you  then  have 
a chance  to  attack  my  pieces.  You  may  only  attack  those 
of  my  pieces  which  are  right  next  to  (adjacent  to)  your  pieces. 
While  you  are  doing  this,  1 do  nothing  except  retreat  my 
units  as  called  for  by  the  results  of  combat  (see  the  Combat 
Results  Table).  After  you  have  finished  making  all  the  attacks 
you  wish  to  make,  it  becomes  my  portion  of  the  turn.  Now 
I move  as  many  of  my  playing  pieces  as  I wish  (you  do 
nothing).  After  I’ve  finished  all  of  these  movements,  I have 
a chance  to  attack  those  of  your  playing  pieces  which  are 
right  next  to  my  playing  pieces.  You  do  nothing  while  I’m 
attacking  except  retreat  any  of  your  pieces  that  are  forced 
to  do  so  as  a result  of  combat.  After  all  my  attacks  are 
over,  we  have  played  a complete  turn.  Now  we  repeat  the 
sequence  of  play  the  nex-t  turn. 


The  second  rule  that  people  have  difficulty  with  is: 

Rule  4.5,  Stopping  in  Hexes  Adjacent  to  Opposing  Units:  This 
rule  states  that  whenever  a player  is  moving  one  of  his  pieces 
and  he  moves  it  into  one  of  the  spaces  adjacent  to  (right 
next  to)  one  of  the  other  player’s  pieces,  the  moving  pieces 
must  stop  immediately  and  not  be  moved  any  further  that 
turn.  Put  a Brown  piece  and  a Green  piece  on  the  map  with 
one  empty  space  between  them.  Move  the  Brown  piece 
next  to  the  Green  piece.  That’s  as  far  as  it  can  go  that  turn. 
Assume  it’s  the  next  turn  and  the  Brown  piece  is  still  next 
to  the  Green  piece.  Move  the  Brown  piece  so  that  once 
again  there  is  an  empty  space  between  the  two  pieces.  The 
Brown  piece  could  now  move  another  three  spaces  except 
if  one  of  those  spaces  was  adjacent  to  the  Green  piece, 
in  which  case  it  would  again  have  to  stop. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  it  is  important  for  you 
to  read  all  the  rules.  Even  though  Strike  Force  One  is  an 
easy-to-play  game  that  can  be  finished  in  fifteen  minutes, 
you’ll  cause  yourself  a lot  of  needless  trouble  by  not  having 
a complete  grasp  of  the  rules  before  you  play. 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  set  up  the  pieces  on  the  map 
before  you  read  any  further,  then  as  you  read  the  rules, 
try  the  various  actions  shown  in  the  examples. 

After  you  play  Strike  Force  One  several  times  and  are 
completely  comfortable  with  its  rules,  you’ll  find  that  it’s 
much  easier  to  go  on  to  larger,  more  complicated  conflict 
simulations.  We  hope  you  enjoy  this  game  and  find  it  a useful 
introduction  to  the  fascinating  field  of  simulations. 


Strike  Force  One 

RULES  OF  PLAY 


When  the  game  begins,  the  units  are  placed 
in  the  starting  positions  printed  on  the  map. 
Note  that  the  units  are  letter-coded  for 
identification  purposes. 


[1.0]  SUMMARY  OF  PLAY 

Strike  Force  One  is  played  on  a map  that 
represents  a section  of  West  Germany.  The 
map  is  divided  up  into  spaces  (called 
“hexes”)  in  order  to  position  the  playing 
pieces  and  to  regulate  their  movement. 
These  hexes  perform  the  same  function 
as  squares  on  a checkerboard.  The  playing 
pieces  (called  “units")  represent  compa- 
nies of  U.S.  Army  and  OPFOR  soldiers. 
One  player  controls  the  movement  and 
combat  of  the  U.S.  Army  units  and  the 
other  player  controls  the  movement  and 
combat  of  the  OPFOR  units.  Each  player 
moves  and  attacks  with  his  units,  in  turn, 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  (or  prevent  from 
being  captured)  the  Town  hexes  shown  on 
the  map.  The  players  take  turns,  moving 
and  attacking  (starting  combat)  with  their 
units  until  each  has  had  four  turns  of  play. 
The  game  is  then  over  and  the  winner  is 
determined.  Basically,  the  OPFOR  Player 
is  attempting  to  capture  at  least  two  Towns 
and  the  U.S.  Player  is  trying  to  prevent 
himfromdoingso.  Afterreadingthese  rules 
completely,  and  looking  at  the  diagrams, 
read  the  sample  game  of  Strike  Force  One. 

i Then  start  your  own  game. 

; [2.0]  EQUIPMENT  USED 

I THE  MAP;  The  map  represents  a typical 

I piece  of  ground  in  West  Germany.  It  is 

I divided  into  68  spaces  (called  hexes)  to 
regulate  the  movement  and  location  of 
units.  Three  of  the  hexes  on  the  map  are 
“Town  hexes”  (and  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  OPFOR  Player  to  occupy  these  hexes 
with  his  units).  Five  of  the  hexes  on  the 
map  are  “Woods  hexes.”  No  units  may 
enter,  pass  through,  or  occupy  Woods  hexes. 


Ordinary  Town  Woods 


Hex  Hex  Hex 


THE  COMBAT  RESULTS  TABLE:  The 
Combat  Results  Table  is  used  to  find  the 
result  of  a particular  attack  made  by  either 
of  the  players  during  the  game.  The  number 
of  attacking  units  and  the  roll  of  the  die 
will  determine  the  outcome. 


THE  DIE:  The  die  is  used  only  with  the 
Combat  Results  Table  to  determine  the 
result  of  attacks.  The  die  has  nothing  to 
do  with  movement  of  units. 


[3.0]  BASIC  PROCEDURE 

The  Sequence  of  Play 

Set  up  each  of  the  units  on  the  appropriately 
coded  hexes  and  begin  the  first  turn.  Each 
complete  turn  of  Strike  Force  One  proceeds 
strictly  according  to  the  following  se- 
quence: 

Step.  1.  The  OPFOR  Player  moves  any  or 
all  of  his  units,  as  he  wishes,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  rules  of 
movement. 

Step  2.  The  OPFOR  Player  may  now  make 
attacks  against  any  U.S.  units 
which  are  in  hexes  directly  adja- 
cent to  (next  to)  OPFOR  units. 
Results  are  applied  as  each  attack 
is  made. 

Step  3.  The  U.S.  Player  may  now  move 
any  or  all  of  his  units,  as  he  wishes, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  rules 
of  movement. 

Step  4.  The  U.S.  Player  may  now  make 
attacks  against  any  OPFOR  units 
which  are  in  hexes  directly  adja- 
cent to  U.S.  units.  Results  are 
applied  as  each  attack  is  made. 

The  above  four  steps  make  up  a complete 
turn;  these  steps  are  repeated  in  order  until 
four  complete  turns  have  been  played.  The 
game  is  then  over  and  the  winner  is 
determined. 


Note  that  the  hexes  on  the  map  are 
numbered  using  a four-digit  system.  These 
numbers  are  used  only  if  the  players  desire 
to  record  the  course  of  a particular  game. 
These  numbers  have  no  effect  on  play. 


A U.S. 
Playing 
Piece 


An  OPFOR 

Playing 

Piece. 


The  playing  pieces;  the  playing  pieces 
represent  U.S.  Army  and  OPFOR  infantry 
companies.  These  playing  pieces  will  be 
called  “units.”  All  are  considered  to  be 
of  equal  strength  and  capability.  The  six 
Brown  companies  are  the  OPFOR  units; 
the  four  Green  companies  are  the  U.S. 
units. 


[4.0]  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  UNITS 

[4.1]  During  his  movement  part  of  the  turn, 
a player  may  move  any  or  all  of  his  units. 
The  player  moves  his  units  one  at  a time 
in  any  order  he  wishes.  A player  may 
choose  to  not  move  some  or  all  of  his  units. 
A player  may  never  move  any  of  the 
opposing  player’s  units. 

[4.2]  Units  are  moved  from  hex  to  adjacent 
hex  in  a continuous  path  of  hexes.  There 
is  no  skipping  or  jumping  over  hexes 
allowed.  Units  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction  or  combination  of  directions.  The 
path  of  a unit’s  movement  may  be  as 
straight  or  as  crooked  as  the  moving  player 
desires. 


[Figure  1.)  This  diagram  illustrates  soiti. 
'possible  paths  of  movement  that  unn  . 
take. 


[4.3]  During  his  movement  part  of  the  turn, 
a player  may  move  each  of  his  units  a 
maximum  of  four  hexes.  Each  may  be 
moved  less  than  four  hexes  in  a turn,  but 
it  does  not  “save”  that  unused  movement 
for  use  in  a later  turn. 

[4.4]  A player’s  units  may  never  enter  or 
pass  through  a hex  while  it  contains  one 
of  the  opposing  player’s  units.  Units  may 
never  enter  or  pass  through  any  of  the 
Woods  hexes  on  the  map.  Units  may  never 
move  off  the  map.  A player  may  move 
one  or  more  of  his  units  through  a hex 
containing  one  of  his  own  units,  but  he 
may  never  end  the  movement  part  of  the 
turn  with  more  than  one  of  his  units  in 


(Figure  2.)  The  top  two  movement  paths 
shown  in  the  diagram  are  not  allowed  (and 
have  been  marked  "NO").  The  bottom 
movement  path  is  allowed  (marked  "YES") 
because  it  does  not  enter  or  pass  through 
either  the  Woods  hex  or  the  hex  occupied  by 
the  opposing  unit. 


[4.5]  Whenever  a unit  enters  a hex  that 
is  directly  adjacent  to  any  of  the  opposing 
player’s  units,  the  moving  unit  must  im- 
mediately stop  in  that  hex  and  move  no 
further  that  turn. 


(Figures.) 
Brown  unit  must 
stop  as  it  moves 
adjacent  to  (next 
to)  the  Green  unit. 


Note  that  there  are  six  hexes  adjacent  to 
most  hexes.  If  a player's  unit  begins  his 
movement  part  of  the  turn  in  a hex  adjacent 
to  an  opposing  unit,  the  unit  may  leave  that 
hex  and  move  normally.  During  his  move- 
ment part  of  the  turn,  a player  may  never 
move  one  of  his  units  directly  from  one 
hex  to  another  if  both  those  hexes  are 
adjacent  to  one  or  more  of  the  opposing 
player’s  units.  A moving  unit  may  begin 
and  end  its  move  adjacent  to  enemy  units 
if  one  (or  two)  of  the  hexes  it  enters  during 
the  middle  of  its  move  are  not  adjacent 
to  the  opposing  player's  unit(s). 

[^iyjre  4.)  This  is  an 
■'lustration  of  a unit  that 
begins  its  turn  adjacent 
■ next  to)  an  opposing  unit. 

Note  how  the  moving  unit 
is  limited  as  to  where  and 
how  it  can  move  because  it 
began  its  turn  adjacent  to 
(next  to)  an  opposing  unit. 

The  two  paths  marked 
"NO"  are  violations  of  the 
rules;  the  path  marked 
"YES"  is  one  of  the 
possible  legal  moves  the 
unit  may  make.  Note  that 
this  path  is  also  adjacent  to  an  opposing  unit. 
This  is  a legal  move  because  the  first  hex  the 
unit  entered  was  not  adjacent  to  an  opposing 
unit. 

Sometimes  a particular  unit  will  be  unable 
to  move  because  of  this  rule. 


(Figure  5.)  Note  that  the  Brown 
unit  cannot  be  moved  in  this 
situation  because  any  hex  it  would 
enter  as  its  first  hex  of  movement 
would  be  either  a hex  adjacent  to, 
or  occupied  by,  opposing  units. 


[5.0]  COMBAT 

How  Units  Attack 

[5.1]  During  his  combat  part  of  the  turn 
a player  may  use  his  units  to  make  attacks 
against  any  of  the  opposing  player’s  units 
that  are  in  hexes  adjacent  to  his  units.  Only 
the  player  whose  combat  part  of  the  turn 
it  is  may  make  attacks.  These  attacks  are 
made  in  any  order  the  attacking  player 
wishes,  as  long  as  the  results  of  one  attack 
are  applied  before  going  on  to  the  next 
attack. 


(Figure  6.)  Note  that  in  the  situation  illustrated 
on  the  left,  no  combat  can  take  place  because 
the  two  opposing  units  are  not  adjacent  to 
(next  to)  each  other.  In  the  example  on  the 
right,  the  Brown  unit  is  attacking  the  Green 
unit.  It  can  do  so  because  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
unit  it  is  attacking. 


[5.2]  No  more  than  one  of  the  opposing 
player's  units  may  be  the  object  of  a 
particular  attack.  No  unit  may  be  attacked 
more  than  once  per  turn.  No  attacking  unit 
may  take  part  in  more  than  one  attack  per 
turn.  Because  of  the  number  of  units  in 
the  game,  it  is  impossible  to  have  more 
than  four  attacks  per  turn  for  either  player. 

[5.3]  More  than  one  unit  may  take  part 
in  a particular  attack.  Because  all  the  units 
must  be  adjacent  to  the  unit  that  they  are 
attacking,  no  more  than  six  units  could  take 
part  in  an  attack  against  a single  opposing 
unit. 


(Figure  7.)  In  the  lefthand  example,  the  two 
Brown  units  attack  the  upper  Green  unit  and 
the  lower  Green  unit  is  ignored.  In  the  right- 
hand  version  of  the  same  situation,  each 
Brown  unit  attacks  one  of  the  Green  units.  In 
such  situations  where  there  is  more  than 
one  possible  way  to  make  the  attack  (or 
attacks),  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  decides 
which  opposing  units  he  will  attack  and  which 
(if  any)  he  will  ignore. 

[5.4]  Units  are  never  forced  to  attack  simply 
because  they  are  adjacent  to  one  or  more 
of  the  opposing  player’s  units.  Attacking 
is  completely  voluntary.  Defending  against 
an  attack,  however,  is  not  voluntary.  The 
defending  unit  has  no  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  “accept”  the  attack. 

[5.5]  An  “attack”  is  defined  as  one  or  more 
units  using  the  Combat  Results  Table 
procedure  against  a single,  adjacent  op- 
posing player’s  unit  (the  defending  unit). 

[5.6] The  result  of  eachattack  is  determined 
by  using  the  Combat  Results  Table  and 
a die.  The  number  of  units  taking  part  in 
the  attack  determines  which  column  of  the 
Combat  Results  Table  will  be  used.  The 
throw  of  the  die  determines  which  line  of 
that  column  will  be  read  to  find  the  result. 
The  die  is  thrown  once  for  each  attack, 
regardless  of  how  many  units  are  involved 
in  that  particular  attack. 

(Figure  8.)  Refer  to  the 
Combat  Results  Table  at 
the  right,  below  the  map. 

Assumethree.  OPFOR  units 
are  attacking  one  adjacent 
U.S.  unit.  The  result  of  the 
attack  will  be  found  in  the 
column  headed  "Three 
Units."  Which  of  the  six 
possible  outcomes  actually 
applies  here,  depends  on  the  die  roll.  The 
attacker  rolls  the  die  once.  If  he  rolls  a "1,"  he 
reads  across  the  table  and  finds  "Defender 
Eliminated"  under  the  "Three  Units"  heading. 


[5.7]  EXPLANATION  AND 
APPLICATION  OF 
COMBAT  RESl  I TS 

Note  that  the  player  who  is  making  the 
attack  w ill  be  referred  to  as  the  "attacker” 
and  the  player  whose  unit  is  the  object 
of  the  attack  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
“defender.”  The  following  paragraphs 
define  the  results  indicated  on  the  Combat 
Results  Table. 

Defender  Eliminated:  The  defending  unit 
is  eliminated  (removed  from  ihe.map).  The 
attacker  may  now  advance  any  one  of  his 
units  that  took  part  in  that  particular  attack, 
into  the  hex  vacated  by  the  eliminated 
defending  unit.  This  advance  must  be  made 
immediately,  before  the  attacker  goes  on 
to  any  remaining  attacks.  This  one-hex 
advance  is  not  considered  part  of  the 
movement  of  that  unit  and  may  be  made 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  the  other 
opposing  units  (contrary  to  rule  4. .5)  and 
regardless  of  the  number  of  hexes  moved 
during  his  movement  part  of  the  turn.  This 
advance  is  completely  voluntary. 

Defender  Retreats  One  Hex:  The  defending 
player  retreats  his  unit  one  hex  away  from 
the  attacking  unit(s).  As  in  “Defender 
Eliminated,”  one  unit  that  w'as  attacking 
that  retreated  unit  may  advance  into  the 
vacated  hex.  Retreats  may  not  be  made  ■ 
into  hexes  presently  occupied  by  either  | 
player’s  units. 

(Figure  9.)  T vVO  Brown  units 
have  a tackdd  the  Green 
unit  and  have  obtained  a 
"Defender  RetreaV  result 
against  1l,  forcing  i to 
retreat  as  shown. 


Retreats  may  not  be  made  into  Woods 
hexes  or  off  the  edge  of  the  map.  Retreats 
may  not  be  made  into  hexes  which  are 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  opposing  player’s 
units.  If  the  only  retreat  available  to  a unit 
is  one  of  the  types  forbidden,  the  unit  is 
eliminated  instead. 

Attacker  Retreats  One  Hex:  All  of  the  units 
in  this  attack  are  moved  back  one  hex  by 
the  attacker.  This  retreat  falls  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  a “Defender  Retreat.” 
The  victorious  defending  unit,  however, 
may  not  advance  into  any  of  the  vacated 
hexes. 

Attacker  Eliminated:  The  unit  making  that 
attack  is  eliminated  (immediately  removed 
from  the  map).  The  defending  unit  may 
not  advance  into  the  vacated  hex. 

[6.0]  HOW  THE  GAME  IS  WON 

At  the  end  of  four  complete  turns,  the 
OPFOR  Player  has  won  if  his  units  physi- 
cally occupy  at  least  two  of  the  three  Town 
hexes  on  the  map.  The  U.S.  Player  has 
won  if  he  prevented  this  from  happening. 
The  number  of  units  eliminated  by  either 
side  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  which 
Player  is  declared  the  winner.  There  are 
no  tie-games. 


STRIKE  FORCE  ONE 
OPTIONAL  RULES 

, Once  you’ve  played  Strike  Force  One 
several  times  and  have  mastered  the  rules 
contained  in  sections  1.0  through  6.0,  you 
may  wish  to  use  the  following  rules.  These 
rules  make  it  possible  for  units  to  enter 
hexes  they  would  not  otherwise  be  allowed 
to  enter.  Note  that  in  some  cases,  these 
optional  rules  will  supercede  rules  con- 
tained in  sections  1.0  through  6.0.  All  of 
these  optional  rules  must  be  used  if  any 
are  used. 

:7.0]  STACKING 

' More  Than  One  Friendily  Unit  Per  Hex 

i [7.1]  A player  may  move  a unit  into  a hex 
|:  which  already  contains  one  of  his  units. 

I Thus  a hex  may  contain  any  two  of  a 
player’s  units  at  the  end  of  the  movement 
.part  of  his  turn.  No  more  than  two  of  a 
: player’s  units  may  be  stacked  in  one  hex. 

: A player’s  units  may  never  enter  or  pass 
through  a hex  while  it  contains  one  of  the 
opposing  player’s  units.  (This  rule  modifies 
rule  4.4). 

[7.2]  Units  stacked  together  in  a hex  ma> 
not  be  treated  separately  during  combat. 
If  a player  wishes  to  make  an  attack  into 
a hex  which  contains  two  of  the  opposing 
player’s  units,  he  must  attack  both  of  the 
units  in  the  hex.  If  a Player  wishes  to  attack 
from  a hex  containing  two  of  his  units, 
he  must  attack  with  both  of  his  units  in 
that  hex,  (This  rule  modifies  rule  5.2.) 

(Figure  10.)  The  two 
Brovyn  units  stacked  to- 
gether may  not  attack  into 
two  different  hexes;  the 
player  must  choose  to 
attack  only  one  of  the 
adjacent  hexes  that  con- 
tain opposing  units. 

[7.3]  If  a player’s  units  are  attacking  into 
a hex  containing  two  of  the  opposing 
player’s  units,  and  the  result  of  the  attack 
is  “Attacker  Eliminated,’’  both  of  the 
attacking  units  are  eliminated. 

[7.4]  If  two  of  a player’s  units  stacked 
together  in  a hex  attack  the  opposing 
player’s  units,  and  the  result  of  the  attack 
is  “Defender  Eliminated’’  or  “Defender 
Retreatj  One  Hex,’’  the  result  applies  to 
both  of  the  defending  units.  Only  one  of 
the  attacking  units  may  advance  into  the 
vacated  hex. 


(Figure  11.)  Two  Brown  units  have  attacked 
the  Green  unit  and  have  obtained  a "Defender 
Retreat"  result.  After  the  Green  unit  retreats, 
only  one  of  the  Brown  units  may  advance  into 
the  hex. 


[7.5]  A player's  unit  which  has  been  forced 
to  retreat  one  hex  as  the  result  of  an  attack, 
may  retreat  into  a hex  occupied  by  another 
of  his  units.  The  unit  may  not  retreat  into 
the  hex  if  the  hex  is  adjacent  to  units  of 
the  opposing  player.  A unit  may  not  retreat 
into  a hex  already  containing  two  units. 
If  two  of  a player’s  units  which  are  stacked 
together  have  been  forced  to  retreat  one 
hex,  one  of  the  units  may  retreat  into  a 
hex  already  occupied  by  one  of  the  player’s 
units;  but  the  other  unit  may  rrot  retreat 
into  that  hex.  As  always,  if  the  only  retreat 
available  to  a unit  is  one  of  the  types 
forbidden,  the  unit  is  eliminated  instead. 
Stacked  units  may  retreat  into  two  different 
hexes.  (This  rule  modifies  rule  5.7.) 

[8.0]  ENTERING 
WOODS  HEXES 

[8.1]  A player  may  move  his  units  into  or 
through  any  of  the  Woods  hexes  on  the 
map.  However,  each  Woods  hex  counts 
as  two  ordinary  hexes  against  the  maximum 
of  four  hexes  which  a unit  may  move.  (This 
rule  modifies  rule  4.4.) 


(Figure  12.)  Each  unit  has  moved  as  far  as 
possible  in  a single  turn  along  the  path  shown 
for  that  unit.  Each  Woods  hex  entered  counts 
as  two  ordinary  hexes.  The  unit  which  begins 
its  move  in  the  Woods  hex  is  not  penalized, 
and  may  move  the  full  four  hexes. 

[8.2]  If  a unit  which  is  in  a Woods  hex 
is  attacked,  that  unit  counts  as  two  units 
when  determining  the  Combat  Differential. 
Two  units  stacked  in  a Woods  hex  count 
as  four  units  when  determining  the  Combat 
Differential.  (The  following  rule,  9.0,  ex- 
plains how  to  determine  the  “Combat 
Differential’’). 

[9.0]  COMBAT 
DIFFERENTIAL 

[9.1]  When  two  units  in  a hex  are  being 
attacked,  the  number  of  attacking  units  is 
totaled,  and  then  the  number  of  defending 
units  is  subtracted  from  this  total.  The 
difference  which  results  is  called  the 
“Combat  Differential.’’  The  column  of  the 
Combat  Results  Table  which  will  be  used 
to  resolve  the  attack  is  the  one  which  is 
headed  by  the  same  differential.  The 
Differential  is  listed  on  the  Combat  Results 
Table  in  parentheses;  the  number  of  units 
listed  directly  above  the  Differential  applies 
only  when  one  defending  unit  is  in  a hex 
which  is  not  a Woods  hex. 


(Figure  13.)  The  single  Brown  unit  may  *.  ■ 
attack  into  the  hex  containing  two  Green 
units.  The  four  Brown  units  are  attacking  thf 
two  Green  units.  Four  minus  ^ 'O  is  two:  the 
Combat  Differential  of  this  attack  is  ( ; 2).  The 
result  of  this  attack  must  be  found  in  the 
column  headed  ( t 2). 

[9.2]  When  a unit  in  a Woods  hex  is  being 
attacked,  it  counts  as  two  units  when 
determining  the  Combat  Differential.  The 
number  of  attacking  units  is  totalled,  and 
then  “two”  is  subtracted  from  this  total. 
The  difference  which  results  is  called  the 
Combat  Differential. 


(Figure  14.)  The  three  Brown  units  are 
attacking  the  single  Green  unit  in  the  Woods 
hex.  The  Green  unit  counts  as  two  units  when 
determining  the  Combat  Differential.  Three 
minus  two  is  one:  the  Conibat  Differential  of 
this  attack  is  ( -i- 1).  The  five  Brown  units  are 
attacking  the  two  Green  units  in  the  Woods 
hex.  The  two  Green  units  count  as  four  units 
when  determining  the  Combat  Differential. 
Five  minus  four  is  one:  the  Combat 

Differential  of  this  attack  is  (-1-1). 

[9.3]  When  two  units  in  a Woods  hex  are 
being  attacked,  they  count  as  four  units 
when  determining  the  Combat  Differential. 
“Four”  is  subtracted  from  the  total  of 
attacking  units  to  determine  the  Combat 
Differential. 
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Start  the  game  with  each  of  the  ten  playing  pieces  on  a hex  with  a matching  letter  code. 


COMBAT  RESULTS  TABLE 

Die 

RoU 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  TAKING  PART  IN  THE  ATTACK 

One 

Unit 

(Equal) 

Two 

Units 

(+1) 

Three 

Units 

(+2) 

Four 

Units 

(+3) 

Five 

Units 

(+4) 

Six 

Units 

(+5) 

1 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

2 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

3 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 

Eliminated 

Defender 

Eliminated 

4 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 

Eliminated 

5 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

6 

Attacker 

Eliminated 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Attacker 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

Defender 
Retreats 
One  Hex 

STRIKE  FORCE  ONE  Playing  Pieces 

OPFOR  PLAYING  PIECES  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  PIECES 
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KEY  TO  THE  DIAGRAMS: 

^ ,|  r\  C 1 Movement  Path  of  OPFOR  Unit:  •♦- - Unit  Makes  AttacK 

iStrikC  rorcc  Unc  ISAinple  VjAmC  Movement  path  of  U.S.  unit:  Unit  Forced  to  Retreat;  1 


M B M J Movement:  On  the  first  turn,  all  OPFOR  units  move  the  full  four  hexes. 

X Ji^  Note  that  F cannot  move  into  hex  0506  because  it  is  a Woods  hex.  A 

does  not  move  to  0502  because  there  it  might  Block  B,  if  B were  forced  to  retreat. 

Combat:  The  OPFOR  Player  has  units  B,  C and  D attack  X.  He  uses  the  column  of  the 
Combat  Results  Table  headed  “Three  Units.’*  His  die  roll  results  in  a “2”  (“Defender  Retreats 
One  Hex”).  The  U.S.  Player  retreats  his  unit  to  0304,  the  only  possible  hex  he  can  retreat 
to.  The  OPFOR  Player  than  has  C advance  into  the  vacated  hex.  The  OPFOR  Player  decides 
not  to  have  E attack  Y until  he  can  bring  more  units  into  the  battle. 


Movement:  The  U.S.  Player  decides  to  abandon  the  town  on  0405  so  that  unit 
• k3  • Y cannot  be  surrounded.  Two  units  do  not  move  this  turn. 

Combat:  Since  the  possible  results  of  combat  are  not  good  against  OPFOR  units  B or  C, 
the  U.S.  Player  decides  to  not  attack.  Note  that  OPFOR  units  will  not  be  able  to  move 
past  X and  Y because  OPFOR  units  will  have  to  stop  their  movement  for  that  turn  when 
they  move  adjacent  to  X or  Y. 


n 


IB  Movement:  Four  of  the  OPFOR  units  are  moved  adjacent  to  the  U.S. 
-T  units.  Unit  E occupies  the  town  hex  of  0405. 

Combat:  In  the  first  attack,  units  A and  B attack  W;  the  OPFOR  Player  rolls  a “4.”  Under 
the  “Two  Units”  column,  he  finds  the  result  is  “Attacker  Retreats  One  Hex.”  He  moves 
A to  0501  and  B to  0502.  Although  W was  the  victor  in  the  battle,  it  cannot  advance. 

In  the  second  attack,  units  C and  D attack  X;  the  die  roll  Is  ”2.”  Under  the  “Two  Units” 
column,  the  result  is  found  to  be  a “Defender  Retreats  One  Hex.”  The  U.S.  Player  moves 
X to  0204.  The  OPFOR  Player  than  advances  C to  0304. 

In  the  last  attack,  F attacks  Y (using  the  “One  Unit”  column);  the  die  roll  is  “3”  — Attacker 
Retreats  One  Hex.”  F is  moved  back  to  0507. 

Note  that  E did  not  take  part  in  any  attack. 


from  0204  to  0203  — it  must  first  enter  a hex  that  is  not  adjacent  to  an  enemy  unit  before 
entering  0203. 


Combat:  The  U.S.  Player  decides  to  not  attack. 


i B Movement:  OPFOR  units  press  on  toward  the  remaining  two  towns.  Unit 
M.  ^ C cannot  move  into  low  n 0302  because  it  must  stop  when  it  comes  adjacent 

to  W. 

Combat:  Units  A,  B and  C attack  W using  the  "Three  Units"  column  on  the  Combat  Results 
Table.  The  roll  is  "5."  which  gives  a "Defender  Retreats  One  Hex,"  The  U.S.  Player  moves 
W to  0301 ; note  that  W cannot  be  moved  to  0302  because  it  is  adjacent  to  C.  Unit  A advances 
to  0401, 

Units  D and  E attack  V using  the  "Two  Units"  column.  The  roll  is  a "1"  — "Defender 
Retreats  One  Hex."  Y is  moved  to  0106.  and  E is  then  advanced  to  0205. 


UO'  Movement:  Only  one  unit  is  moved  this  ijme  It  must  move  to  0201  before  moving 
• k3  • to  0302  since  it  cannot  move  from  u hex  adjacent  to  an  enemy  unit  directly 
to  another  hex  adjacent  to  an  enemy  unit. 

Combat:  There  is  no  combat. 


^ Movement:  Unit  D occupies  town  0405,  and  units  C,  E and  F move  to 

\^X^  protect  D from  attack.  Note  that  neither  OPFOR  nor  U.S.  units  can  move 
into,  through  or  over  hexes  0206  or  0307  because  they  are  Woods  hexes. 

Combat:  In  the  combat  part  of  his  turn,  the  OPFOR  Player  makes  one  last  try  to  occupy 
town  0302.  He  attacks  under  the  "Two  Units"  column  of  the  Combat  Results  Table.  The 
die  roll  is  "2"  — "Defender  Retreats  One  Hex."  W is  moved  to  0202,  and  then  B is  moved 
into  town  0302. 

The  OPFOR  Player  now  occupies  two  towns  and  will  win  the  game  unless  the  U.S.  can 
drive  an  OPFOR  unit  out  of  one  of  them. 


Movement:  Unit  X is  the  only  unit  that  moves.  Note  that  if  B were  not  in  0302. 
• • X could  move  through  W to  get  to  0201.  But,  since  0202  is  adjacent  to  B,  X 

would  have  to  stop  on  that  hex  (and  W would  have  to  move  off). 

Combat:  The  U.S.  is  now  the  attacker  against  B,  and  uses  the  "Two  Units"  column  on  the 
Combat  Results  Table.  The  die  roll  is  "3"  — "Defender  Retreats  One  Hex."  B is  moved 
to  0402.  Neither  U.S.  unit  advances. 

GAME  RESULT: 

Since  the  OPFORs  do  not  occupy  at  least  two  of  the  towns  at  the  end  of  Turn  Four,  they 
do  not  win.  Since  the  U.S.  has  prevented  the  OPFORs  from  occupying  at  least  two  towns,  the 
U.S.  Player  wins. 
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WAR  is 

no  game.  But 
when  you  have  sol- 
diers who  need  to  under- 
stand battle  tactics,  war  games 
are  an  excellent  learning  tool. 

War  games  have  been  playeo 
about  as  long  as  there  has  been 
war.  In  3000  B.C.  the  Chinese  played 
Wei  Hei  on  a stylized  map  board  with  different- 
colored  stones.  The  player  who  managed  to 
outflank  his  opponent  was  the  winner. 

But  war  games  probably  weren’t  used  in  actual 
military  training  until  the  17th  century.  The  Germans’ 
“King’s  Game,’’  styled  after  chess,  had  14  fixed  moves 
and  30  pieces,  including  a king,  marshal,  chaplains 
and  private  soldiers. 

In  the  18th  century,  the  French  used  two  card 
war  games,  Le  Jen  de  la  Guerre  and  Le  Jen  de  la 
Fortification,  to  teach  students  open  and  siege  warfare. 

Battle  simulations  are  so  complex  that  an  actual 
engagement  can  never  be  exactly  repeated.  The  same 
battle  can  be  fought  with  the  same  combinations  of 
weapons  on  the  same  terrain  with  different  results. 
Because  of  the  variables  in  combat,  what  won  the  battle 
before  may  not  do  it  again. 

According  to  Captain  Tom  Donegan  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Training  Support  Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  battle 
simulations  teach  combat  skills  in  a way  classroom 
discussion  can’t.  Battle  tactics  take  on  new  dimensions 
when  they’re  practiced  under  the  pressure  and  confu- 


sion of  simulated 
combat.  They 
simulate  the 
environment 
of  combat. 
Facts 
can  be  learned, 
such  as  weapons 
characteristics  and 
their  consequences 
for  a certain  environ- 
ment. The  outcome  of  a 
tactical  decision  can  be  learned  immediately.  It’s 
often  possible  to  replay  a tactical  situation  for  fur- 
ther study  and  critical  discussion. 

With  war  game  simulations,  Capt  Donegan 
points  out,  players  learn  tactical  principles  that  are 
more  complex  and  less  general  than  in  other  kinds 
of  exercises.  They  learn  the  principles  that  can’t  be 
simply  expressed  in  a text.  They  also  have  a feeling 
of  having  been  there. 

The  complexity  and  usefulness  of  battle  simula- 
tions have  expanded.  Now  they’re  often  played  with 
computers. 

The  Army  has  three  computer  war  games  and 
two  under  design.  The  two  on  the  drawing  board  are 
computer-assisted  simulations — BROADSWORD  at 
Division  level  and  LANCER  at  Corps  level. 

The  biggest  is  CATTS  (Combined  Arms  Tactical 
Training  Simulator)  at  Eort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  About 
20  players,  usually  a battalion  commander  and  his  staff, 
but  sometimes  students  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  there,  get  involved  in  the  action.  They 
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There  are  other  valuable  uses  lor 
computer  war  games  The  Traintng 
and  Doctrine  Command  Systems 
Analysis  Activity  (TRASANA)  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  NM..  lor  instance,  uses 
computer  simulations  to  assist  in  analyz- 
ing— Irom  the  standpoint  ol  the  user — new 
equipment  the  Army  is  thinking  ol  buying 
Using  a Univac  1108  computer.  TRA- 
SANA can  program  almost  any  variable  that 
would  aflect  the  new  weapon  system  s 
performance  in  a combat  situation  By  using 
combat  simulations,  they  can  investigate 
systems  as  complicated  as  a complete  new 
helicopter  or  as  simple  as  a towed  howitzer. 

TRASANA  has  the  capability  to  con- 
duct combat  simulations  at  almost  any 
level — from  squad  up  to  division.  The  level 
of  engagement  used  depends  on  the  weapon 
system  being  analyzed  and  the  question  that 
analysts  are  attempting  to  answer. 

When  the  Utility  Tactical  Transport 
Aircraft  System  (UTTAS).  now  called  Black- 
hawk,  was  in  the  planning  stages,  TRASANA 
was  asked  to  perform  a preliminary  analysis 
of  the  performance  requirements  and  costs 
involved  in  fielding  a new  helicopter  system. 
The  U S.  Army  Infantry  School,  representing 
the  user,  indicated  that,  to  be  effective  on 
the  battlefield  of  the  future,  a new  tactical 
helicopter  must  be  able  to  carry  an  increased 
number  of  combat  troops  a greater  distance 
ata  faster  speed  with  more  protection  against 
air  defense  weapons. 

Using  these  general  requirements, 
TRASANA  conducted  a COEA  (Cost  and 
Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis).  A COEA 
shows  the  gain  in  operational  effectiveness 


achieved  compared  with  the  increase  in  cost 
over  the  current  system  In  this  case.  TRA- 
SANA compared  the  UTTAS  to  four  or  five 
different  helicopters,  with  the  baseline  sys- 
tem being  the  reliable  Vietnam  workhorse 
the  Huey  To  provide  answers  to  the  key 
questions  for  the  COEA,  each  alternative 
helicoptersystem  was  subtected  to  extensive 
combat  simulations. 

As  with  CATTS,  all  the  contingencies 
of  combat,  down  to  the  minute  details,  are 
programmed  into  the  computer.  In  the  case 
of  UTTAS,  this  included  the  possible  location 
of  the  future  conflicts  involving  helicopters, 
the  number  of  troop  insertion  missions 
required  each  day,  the  number  of  helicopters 
available  to  do  the  job.  and  the  air  routes 
to  accomplish  the  mission 

The  enemy  threat  predicted  for  the 
battle  site  was  provided  by  the  intelligence 
community.  Armed  with  this  information, 
TRASANA  was  able.to  program  the  enemy 
air  defense  capability  along  the  routes  of 
flight.  When  all  available  data  on  proposed 
and  alternative  systems  were  collected, 
computer  simulations  were  run.  From  past 
experience,  the  probabilities  of  hit  and  kill 
on  the  other  helicopters  were  compared  to 
the  UTTAS.  The  UTTAS.  with  its  better  armor, 
was  predicted  to  be  more  survivable,  and 
computersimulations  indicated  that  this  was 
correct. 

Currently  at  TRASANA,  analysts  use 
standard  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  terminals 
to  insert  parameters,  via  keyboard,  into  the 
simulation  prior  to  start  of  the  simulation 
run.  Results  are  received  by  computer  print- 
out or  plots  at  predetermined  breakpoints 


during  or  at  the  end  of  the  run 

Computers  with  a color  graphic  capa- 
bility will  allow  the  analyst  to  rapidly  receive 
color  portrayals  of  graphics  and  tabular 
simulation  results  without  having  to  wait  for 
the  paper  printouts  or  plots  In  preparation 
lor  the  run.  the  analyst  will  be  able  to  rapidly 
check  such  factors  as  lines-ol-sight  lor 
optimum  weapons  placement,  terrain  char- 
acteristics for  defensive  position  or  routes 
of  advance  selection,  and  data  base  validity 
Ultimately,  the  graphics  system  will  be  de- 
signed to  allow  the  analyst  to  interact  with 
simulations  in  progress 

The  initial  UTTAS  COEA  took  place 
before  the  first  prototype  helicopter  was  even 
built.  As  IS  the  case  with  most  weapon 
systems,  another  analysis  was  run  to  update 
results  after  the  first  models  were  produced 
and  tested.  Cost  data  is  always  subject  to 
change,  and  the  UTTAS  was  no  exception. 
Nevertheless,  the  TRASANA  effort  showed 
that  the  UTTAS  was  the  most  cost  effective. 

TRASANA  analysts  are  extremely 
careful  in  deciding  exactly  what  the  com- 
puter can  be  used  to  simulate  They  place 
a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  feedback  from 
the  troops  who  test  the  system  Soldiers  are 
very  conscious  that  they  may  have  to  fight 
with  the  item  they  are  testing  Their  com- 
ments are  critical  to  TRASANA's  analysis. 

TRASANA  personnel  are  quick  to 
indicate  that  extensive  combat  simulations 
are  not  required  in  all  cases.  The  require- 
ment. of  course,  depends  on  the  type  study 
requested  , however,  the  computer  is  always 
available  to  meet  the  demands  for  analysis 
of  new  weapon  systems. 
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“fight”  a battle  involving  all  the  elements  of  a modern 
ground  combat  operation. 

Realism  and  cost  savings  are  everything.  Players 
have  to  contend  with  bad  weather,  misunderstood 
orders,  supply  foul-ups  and  unexpected  increases  in 
enemy  strength. 

CATTS  takes  place  in  a mockup  of  a tactical 
operations  center.  It,  too,  looks  real.  The  battalion 
commander  and  his  staff  relay  messages  to  each  other 
with  authentic  Army  field  communications  equipment. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  a tape-driven  audio  system 
plays  battlefield  noises  in  the  background. 

On  the  other  side  of  a wall  are  the  computer 
and  the  specially  trained  controllers.  Controllers  are 
the  computer  interacters.  They  become  the  company 
commanders  and  platoon  leaders.  Meanwhile,  another 
controller,  separated  from  them,  plays  the  enemy. 

These  specially  trained  NCOs  and  officers  are 
members  of  the  Combined  Arms  Training  Develop- 


ments Activity  (CATRADA). 

Orders  issued  by  the  battalion  commander  are 
relayed  to  the  controllers  acting  as  subordinate  com- 
manders. The  controllers  (company  commander  and 
platoon  leaders)  relay  the  commands  to  the  computer. 
The  result  of  the  order  is  relayed  back  to  the  battalion 
commander  almost  immediately. 

CATTS  is  played  in  the  time  it  takes  to  fight 
an  actual  battle.  Experts  say  that,  taking  into  account 
the  Army's  modern  weapons  systems,  a war  fought 
now  could  be  decided  in  a matter  of  minutes  or  hours 
instead  of  weeks,  months  or  years,  as  before.  CATTS 
prepares  the  battalion  commander  for  these  new 
conditions. 

What  makes  CATTS  bigger  and  better  than  the 
rest  is  that  so  many  of  the  things  that  can  affect  the 
outcome  of  battle  are  written  into  the  computer 
program.  Various  weather  conditions,  terrain  and  the 
ability  of  certain  weapons  to  reach  their  target  are 
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all  in  the  computer's  memory. 

Take  an  M-60  tank,  for  instance.  The  computer 
“knows"  how  fast  it  can  travel  over  sand  or  other 
terrain.  CATTS  computes  what  would  happen  if  it 
rained  and  made  things  muddy. 

The  ability  of  the  tank  to  hit  its  target  with  various 
degrees  of  accuracy  is  also  in  the  computer's  memory. 
The  CATTS  computer  can  tell  what  amount  of  damage 
w'ould  be  done  to  a target  tank,  stationary,  on  the  move 
or  in  hull  defilade.  It  can 
tell  if  it  were  counter-at- 
tacked and  overtaken  by 
enemy  forces. 

The  CATTS  system 
can  take  all  these  contin- 
gencies— weather,  terrain, 
deployment  of  forces — and 
apply  them  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent weapons  systems  the 
Army  is  prepared  to  use  in 
battle. 

CATRADA  obtains 
the  CATTS  data  from  sev- 
eral sources  and  coordi- 
nates with  many  agencies 
on  the  battle  simulation,  particularly  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  Systems  Analysis  Activity  (TRA- 
SANA)  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 

One  slight  drawback  of  CATTS,  though,  is  that 
it’s  set  up  only  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Players  have 
to  travel  there  to  participate.  But  there  are  plans  to 
build  other  CATTS  systems. 

Another  war  game  in  use  is  the  Computer-As- 
sisted Map  Maneuver  System  (CAMMS).  All  a unit 
needs  to  play  CAMMS  is  communications  equip- 
ment— its  radios  or  wire  and  a telephone.  Players  can 
be  linked  by  autovon  or  leased  telephone  lines  to 
CAMMScomputer  support  centers  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
or  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  arrangement  has  enabled 
many  active  Army  and  National  Guard  battalions  and 
brigades  to  try  it  out. 

CAMMS  is  designed  to  train  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders  and  their  staffs  in  combined  arms 
operations.  It  portrays  a non-nuclear  environment  that 
could  use  armor,  mechanized  infantry,  cavalry  ma- 
neuver battalions  and  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  elements  at  battalion  and  brigade  level. 

Opposing  forces  are  played  by  U.S.  controllers 
usingopposingforce  tactics, organizationand  weapons. 

CAMMS,  like  CATTS,  can  be  played  in  real 
time.  Unlike  CATTS,  the  CAMMS  operation  isn’t  big. 
Controllers  needn’t  be  specialists  and  can  be  trained 
in  a few  hours.  The  computer  doesn’t  have  as  many 
decisions  to  make.  It  resolves  engagements  and  prints 
out  results. 

With  CAMMS,  the  controllers  study  the  map 
and  judge  the  terrain  involved,  the  disposition  of  forces 
and  rates  of  movement,  and  feed  those  data  into  the 
computer.  These  and  other  conditions  of  battle  are 
matched  to  codes  that  are  relayed  by  telephone  to  the 


computer.  The  computer  adds  it  all  up  and  spews  out 
the  result  of  each  engagement. 

The  third  member  of  the  Army’s  computer  war 
game  family  is  the  Battalion  Analyzer  and  Tactical 
Trainer  for  Local  Engagements  (BATTLE).  BATTLE 
was  designed  as  a portable,  computer-assisted  battle 
simulation  that  could  be  sent  to  command  groups  or 
battalions  in  the  field.  That  it  is. 

BATTLE  was  developed  at  TRASANA.  It  can 
be  operated  by  field  troops 
without  their  having  to  un- 
dergo extensive  training. 

Unlike  other  com- 
puter war  games,  BATTLE 
comes  with  a terrain  board. 
The  one  in  use  depicts  two 
villages  in  Germany.  It  in- 
cludes, to  scale,  the  area’s 
roads,  railroads,  rivers, 
vegetation  and  buildings. 

Using  video-tape 
and  manual  instructions, 
almost  anyone  could  con- 
struct the  plywood  and 
polystyrene  board  in  about 

85  man-hours. 

BATTLEtakeslongerto  play  thaneither  CATTS 
or  CAMMS.  But  a game  in  progress  can  be  left  in 
place  and  returned  to  later. 

As  few  as  five  controllers  are  all  that’s  needed: 
a chief  controller,  and  a controller  for  smoke,  artillery 
and  opposing  forces.  There  is  also  a terminal  operator. 
Players  select  their  engagements,  choose  their  weapons 
and  request  fire.  Player  inputs  to  the  computer  are 
monitored  by  the  chief  controller  who  also  checks  the 
tactical  soundness  of  plays. 

Weapons  are  scaled-down  miniatures.  Pins  are 
color-coded  to  identify  squads,  teams  or  indirect  fire 
targets.  Players  position  these  in  engagements  on  the 
board,  pdentify  the  weapons  involved  and  request  fire. 

Fire  requests  are  then  provided  to  the  computer 
terminal  operator  who  then  enters  it  into  the  computer. 

The  computer  is  a battle  resolver  and  data 
keeper.  It  determines  the  damage  to  either  side  and 
maintains  an  inventory  of  equipment  and  personnel 
that  can  be  studied  at  any  time. 

The  handy  thing  about  BATTLE  is  that  it  ean 
be  moved  from  one  command  post  to  another.  The 
terrain  board  minicomputers,  and  miniature  weapons 
systems  are  easily  transportable  and  the  software 
package  (computer  program)  can  be  adapted  to  many 
mini-computer  systems. 

Computer  battle  simulations  are  capable  of 
teaching  commanders  and  their  staffs  important  points 
about  making  decisions  on  the  battlefield.  They  offer 
other  benefits,  too.  CATTS  and  CAMMS  can  be  played 
faster  than  any  field  exercise  and  all  three  games 
are  cheaper  then  an  exercise  played  on  real  terrain. 

Computer  war  games  are  another  way  soldiers 
prepare  for  the  real  thing. □ 


Battle  simulations  teach  combat  skills 
in  a way  classroom  discussion  can’t. . . .With 
war  game  simulations,  players  learn  tactical 
principles  that  are  more  complex  and  less 
general  than  in  other  kinds  of  exercises. 
They  learn  principles  that  can’t  be  simply 
expressed  in  a text.  They  also  have  a feeling 
of  having  been  there. 

The  complexity  and  usefulness  of 
battle  simulations  have  expanded.  Now 
they’re  often  played  with  computers. 
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All  Seriousness  Aside 

Seen  any  good  bumper  stickers,  slogans,  desk  signs,  graffiti  lately?  Share 
those  crackling  quips  with  SOLDIERS  readers.  Send  the  item  to  The  Lighter 
Side,  SOLDIERS  magazine,  Cameron  Station.  Alexandria.  Va  22314.  Here 
are  a few  noted  by  SOLDIERS  correspondents  on  their  daily  rounds: 

“It  takes  courage  to  stand  up  and  speak.  It  takes  even 
greater  courage  sometimes  to  sit  down  and  listen." 

— Bulletin  board,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Honk  if  you  like  silence. 

— Bumper  sticker. 

Many  movies  today  are  rated  R-(restricted)  or  X-(adults 
only).  To  keep  up  with  trends,  a new  category  is  being 
considered.  It’s  RX-(can  be  seen  only  with  a doctor’s 
prescription). 

Word  Maneuvers 

If  I ask  for  the  only  word  in  English  where  all  the  vowels 
appear  in  order,  your  answer  would  probably  be  face- 
tious. 

But  if  I ask  for  a thought  that  reads  both  backwards  and 
forward,  you’d  probably  turn  to  the  headlines  and  ex- 
claim: 

“A  man,  a plan,  a canal,  Panama.’’ 


“Pop — can’t  you  read  The  Three  Bears’  or  ‘Little  Red 
Riding  Hood’?  I’m  tired  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  the 
'Manual  of  Arms’.’’ 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


• More  than  80  percent  of  complaints  re- 
ceived by  DA  Inspector  General  during 

FY  1977  were  considered  invalid. . . .Most  of 
the  3,500  complaints  received  were  from 
active  duty  soldiers.  . . .E4s  to  E6s  led  the 
list  but  there  was  one  complaint  from  a lieu- 
tenant general. . . .Categories  with  most  valid 
complaints  dealt  with  administration,  non- 
support and  transportation, . . .Categories 
with  least  valid  gripes  were  postal , disci- 
plinary, conduct  and  personnel  actions 
(disapproved  requests) . 

• Army  boxers  took  two  gold  medals  and 
three  bronze  medals , . .helping  U .S  . team 
take  first  place  in  Conseil  International  du 
Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  Boxing  Championship. . . . 
Heavyweight  SP4  Clenton  Cochran  and  welter- 
weight SP5  Edward  Green. . .both  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. . .won  gold  medals  in  their 
divisions.  . . .Bronze  medals  won  by  PFC  Juan 
Dominguez,  U.S.  Army  Europe... PFC  Dario 
Medrano,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. . .Sgt  Michael 
Carthurs,  Fort  Bragg. 


FOR  NEW 


• Selection  board  to  pick  soldiers  to  attend 
Advanced  NCOES  during  FY  79  scheduled  to 
meet  in  March.  . . .Board  will  consider  E6s 
with  BASD  after  September  1961. . .DOR  from 
April  1,  1973  to  March  31 , 1976  inclusive ...  . 
Previously  selected  soldiers  will  not  be  con- 
sidered . . . .Questions  can  be  directed  to: 

CDR,  USA  Enlisted  Records  and  Evaluation 
Center,  ATTN:  President,  ANCOES  Selection 
Board,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46249. 

• Standard_gold-and-black  athletic  uni- 
form has  been  adopted  for  Army-wide  use, . . . 
New  uniform  will  replace  uniforms  using  tra- 
ditional branch  color.  . , .Five-piece  sets 
include  reversible  jersey  (shirtwaist  for 
women) , sweat  pants  and  shirt,  trunks  and 
shoes. . . .Reversible  jersey  permits  distinc- 
tion between  teams, , . .Athletic  uniform  now 
available  for  purchase  by  major  commands 
(local  funds) . . .when  current  uniforms  wear 
out  or  no  longer  useful. . , .Standard  uniform 
was  idea  of  California  soldier. . .for  which  he 
received  $800  suggestion  award. 


SOLDIERS 


Each  month.  SOLDIERS  puts  items  of  interest  for  new  soidiers  in  this  column.  All  soldiers  interested  in  what's 
happening  at  Army  training  activities  are  invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful 
facts  new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria  VA,  22314,  ATTN: 
NEW  SOLDIERS. 

Keeping  Up  With  The  Brass 

RECENT  change  to  AR  670-5  provides  the  following  guidance  on  wearing 
collar  and  lapel  brass  on  the  Army  uniform. 

While  in  basic  training,  soldiers  are  required  to  wear  U.S.  insignia  brass 
on  both  the  left  and  right  collar/lapel. 

After  basic  training  soldiers  will  continue  to  wear  the  U.S.  insignia  on 
the  right  collar/lapel.  On  the  left  soldiers  will  wear  the  insignia  of  branch 
of  their  primary  military  occupational  specialty  (PMOS). 

For  example,  soldiers  with  11B  or  11C  PMOSs  would  wear  infantry 
brass.  Those  with  a PMOS  in  the  12  series  would  wear  engineer  brass;  13s 
and  15s  would  wear  field  artillery  brass. 

There  are  two  exceptions.  Command  sergeants  major  wear  branch 
immaterial  brass  and  some  NCOs  working  for  the  Inspector  General  wear 
IG  brass. 


Branch  Immaterial  Brass 
with  U.S.  Coat  of  Arms 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


14  Ways  To  Save 
Gasoline 


1 . A smaller  car  with  a lighter 
engine  has  better  fuel  economy 
than  a heavy,  V-8  luxury  model. 

2 . You're  not  driving  a race 
car , so  do  you  really  need  rapid 
acceleration?  This  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rear  axle  ratio — 
the  number  of  engine  revolu- 
tions compared  to  each  time  the 
rear  wheels  revolve.  A high 
ratio  (3,31:  1)  means  the  car  is 
capable  of  rapid  acceleration . 

But  it  also  means  the  engine  is 
working  faster  and  using  more 
fuel.  For  better  gas  mileage, 
look  for  a low  rear-axle  ratio. 

3 . Fast  getaways  eat  gas . Ac- 
celerate smoothly  and  gradually . 

4.  If  you  drive  your  car  55  mph 
rather  than  70  mph,  you'll  get 
more  miles  per  gallon. 


5 . Not  only  do  radial  tires  last 
longer  but  they're  better  for  gas 
mileage.  After  they've  been 
warmed  up  for  20  minutes,  radi- 
als  provide  3 to  5 percent  better 
gas  mileage  in  the  city  and  7 
percent  better  on  the  highway . 

6.  Check  tire  pressure  often. 
Tires  should  be  inflated  to  the 
maximum  recommended  pres- 
sure . During  cold  weather , the 
chill  may  bring  the  tire  pres- 
sure down  resulting  in  underin- 
flated tires . This  puts  a drag  on 
the  engine  and  increases  gas 
consumption  . Every  pound  of 
pressure  under  the  recommen- 
ded pounds  per  square  inch 
loses  about  2 percent  in  fuel 
economy . 

7 . Buy  gasoline  octane  and  oil 
grade  recommended  for  your  car . 


8.  Get  regular  tune-ups.  Check 
plugs,  points,  fuel,  air  filters 
and  emission  control  devices. 

9.  Open  a window  and  turn  off 
the  air  conditioner . Gas  mile- 
age in  full-size  cars  declines 
an  average  of  1 mile  per  gallon 
when  the  air  conditioner  is 
going. 

10.  "Almost  fill  'er  up,"  is  what 
you  should  tell  the  gas  station 
attendant  when  buying  gas . A 
little  less  than  a full  tank  pre- 
vents overflow  and  wasted  gas. 

11.  Be  ready  for  speed  changes. 
When  you  see  a red  light  or 
slowed  traffic  ahead , take  your 
foot  off  the  accelerator  . 

12.  If  you're  waiting  for  more 
than  a minute,  turn  the  engine 
off.  Starting  the  motor  again 
will  use  less  gasoline  than  let- 
ting the  motor  run . 

13.  Avoid  driving  in  cold 
weather , especially  for  short 
trips.  In  the  10  minutes  it  usu- 
ally takes  warming  up  a car , the 
carburetor  feeds  a heavy  mix- 
ture of  gasoline  into  the  engine. 
Chilled  lubricants  in  the  engine, 
transmission,  rear  axle  and 
wheel  bearings  are  stiff  and 
force  the  engine  to  work  harder . 

14 . Americans  spend  about  one- 
third  of  their  automobile  mileage 
traveling  to  and  from  work . 
Share  a ride  or  join  a carpool. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Commanders  are  requested  to  see  that  all 
BCT/AIT  students  receive  detailed  briefings 
on  leave  program. . .including  long-range 
effects  of  taking  advanced  leave  between  BCT 
and  AIT . . . .Similar  word  to  be  given  in  pre- 
departure briefings  for  European  assignment . 

. . .Soldiers  should  be  advised  that  they  can- 
not. . .under  any  circumstance. . .be  forced  to 
take  leave. 

• Counseling  for  pregnant  soldiers  with 
less  than  3 years  service  now  mandatory .... 
Commanders  must  explain  options  of  re- 
maining on  active  duty  or  separating .... 
Medical  entitlements , wearing  of  maternity 
clothes , legal  assistance , child  care  and 
financial  responsibility  will  also  be  ex- 
plained. . . .Counseling  required  for  married 
service  couples  and  single  parents . 

• New  storage  facility  (below)  "blows  up" 
at  Lima  Army  Modification  Center,  Ohio. . . .In 
2 hours  several  acres  of  polyvinyl  fabric  was 
inflated  to  create  120,000  square  foot  air- 
supported  warehouse . . . .One  of  the  biggest 
free-standing  air  supportables  in  U .S  . . . 
structure  is  1,004  feet  long,  140  feet  wide  and 
50  feet  high. . . .It  will  be  used  to  store  produc- 
tion equipment  for  XMl  Tank. . .while  perman- 
ent buildings  are  modernized  and  expanded . 


I 
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A Timely  Summary  of  Facts,  Figures  and 
Policies  Pertaining  to  Our  Total  Army 

The  following  excerpts,  contributed  by  Lt  Col  Harry 
E.  Soyster,  are  quoted  from  General  Regulations  of  the 
Army  and  the  Articles  of  War  between  1821  and  1857. 

RECRUITING:  . . . Recruiting  officers  must  be  very  par- 
ticular in  ascertaining  the  true  age  of  a recruit.  They  are 
not  always  to  take  the  word  of  a recruit,  but  are  to  rely 
on  their  own  judgment  for  the  ascertainment  of  his 
probable,  if  not  actual  age. 

PASS  POLICY: . . . There  shall  be  daily  at  least  five  stated 
roll  calls:  The  first  immediately  after  reveille;  the  second 
immediately  before  breakfast;  the  third  immediately 
before  dinner;  the  fourth  immediately  before  retreat;  the 
fifth  immediately  after  tattoo.  . . . Any  noncommissioned 
officer  or  soldier  who  isfound  one  mile  from  camp,  without 
leave  in  writing  from  his  commanding  officer,  shall  be 
punished  as  a court-martial  may  direct. 

MESSING:  . . . Bread  and  soup  are  the  great  items  of 
a soldier’s  diet  in  every  situation:  to  make  them  well  is, 
therefore,  an  essential  part  of  his  instruction.  . . . The 
troops  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  soft  bread  fresh 
from  the  oven,  without  first  toasting  it.  This  process 
renders  it  nearly  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  as  stale 
bread.  . . . Fresh  meat  ought  not  to  be  cooked  before 
it  has  had  time  to  bleed  and  to  cool;  meats  will  generally 
be  boiled,  with  a view  to  soup;  sometimes  roasted  or 
baked,  but  never  fried.  . . . Vinegar,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  is  essential  to  the  soldier’s  mess.  . . . The  soup 
must  be  boiled  at  least  5 hours  and  the  vegetables  always 
cooked  sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  soft  and  digestible. 

CLEANLINESS: . . . Bathing  is  recommended,  and  where 
convenience  for  it  are  to  be  had,  the  men  should  be  made 
to  bathe  at  least  once  a week.  The  feet  to  be  washed 
at  least  twice  a week. 

APPEARANCE: ...  All  the  parts  of  the  dress  will  be  kept 
in  a state  of  the  greatest  neatness  possible.  Those  which 
are  of  woolen  cloth  will  not  be  washed.  . . . Spots  of  dirt 
and  grease,  or  stains,  will  be  taken  out  by  the  application 
of  pipe  clay  moistened  with  saliva  from  an  empty  stomach. 
Scratch  the  place  lightly,  when  dry,  and  then  beat  it. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE:  . . .;  nor  shall  more  than  50  lashes 
be  inflicted  on  any  offender,  at  the  discretion  of  a 
court-martial. 

From  "Vignettes  of  Military  History" 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army  Military  History 
Research  Collection,  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  35) 

Finding  Your  Phobias;  latrophobia  (doctors).  Xenophobia  (strangers).  Clinophobia 
(beds),  Ombrophobia  (rain),  Sitophobia  (food).  Trichophobia  (hair),  Ballistophobia 
(bullets).  Ergophobia  (work),  Phobophobia  (fear).  Barrels  of  Destruction:  1.  M109 
Medium  Howitzer,  self-propelled  155mm;  2.  M110  Heavy  Howitzer.  8-in.  self-propelled; 
3.  TOW  missile  launcher  on  tripod. 


• Soldiers  should  be  present 
when  signing  in  or  out  from 
leave.  . . .AR  630-5  authorizes 
commanders  to  allow  signing  in 
or  out  by  phone.  . .only  when  it 
is  impractical  and  would  cause 
material  inconvenience  to  be 
personally  present . 

• Enlisted  soldiers  who  volun- 
tarily fail  to  complete  service 
obligation.  . .or  who  are  not 
technically  qualified  to  remain 

in  an  MOS  because  of  their  mis- 
conduct or  fault. . .will  forfeit 
a percentage  of  enlistment 
bonuses. . . .See  change  to  Chap- 
ter 9.  AR  600-200. 

• Soldiers  with  handicapped 
dependents  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  assignments  and 
transfers. . .but  needs  of  Army 
will  ultimately  prevail. . . .Full 
details  in  AR  614-203. 


School  Assurances 

Soldiers  who  reenlist  for  CONUS  schools  while  assigned  overseas 
will  get  assurances  of  attending  schools.  . . .Assurance  may  cause 
involuntary  extension  in  overseas  assignment  of  up  to  1 month  in 
a short-tour  area,  6 months  in  a long-tour  area.  . . .Policy  aimed 
at  preventing  unreasonable  delay  between  date  soldier  leaves 
overseas  and  reporting  date  at  school . . . .Soldiers  will  be  notified 
of  possible  extension. . .before  they  reenlist. . . .School  dates  usually 
scheduled  30  days  after  date  eligible  for  return  from  overseas. . . 
to  allow  soldiers  to  take  leave  before  reporting  to  school . 

Officer  Screening  Resumed 

Army  resumed  screening  Reserve  officers  for  release  from  active 
duty  in  January.  . . .Screening  will  continue  semiannually  for  an 
indefinite  period.  . . .Department  of  Army  Active  Duty  Board 
(DAADB)  will  consider  Reserve  officers  whose  performance  does 
not  compare  with  contemporaries.  . . .Records  will  be  identified 
by  DA  screening  or  recommendation  by  commanding  officers.  . . . 
Those  being  screened  will  receive  personal , written  advance 
notice  of  criteria  to  give  them  chance  to  submit  appropriate  re- 
cords. . . .DAADB  will  make  one  of  three  recommendations.  . .re- 
tention, release  or  elimination. . .under  chapter  5 AR  635-100.  . . . 
Last  DAADB  action  was  suspended  in  December  1975.  . .the  peak 
period  of  Army  personnel  reduction. 


• Veterans'  educational  benefits  increased 
6.6  percent  effective  October  1,  1977  . . . .Allow- 
ance for  a full-time  single  student  now  $311 
per  month.  . .student  with  two  dependents, 

$422. . . .Add  $26  a month  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

• Most  active  duty  soldiers  interested  in 
attending  West  Point  must  first  attend  U .S  . 
Military  Academy  Preparatory  School 
(USMAPS) , Fort  Monmouth , N . J . . . .Applica- 
tions for  USMAPS  class  of  1978-79  must  be 
received  by  June  1,  1978. . . .Eligibility  re- 
quirements listed  in  AR  351-12. . . .Full 
details  available  from:  Admission  Officer, 

U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School, 
ATTN:  MAPS-AD-A,  Fort  Monmouth , N.J. 
07.703. 


• New  correspondence  course  for  Opera- 
tions/Intelligence personnel  available  this 
spring. . . .NCOS  and  specialists  performing 
S2/S3  duties  at  battalion  level  eligible  to  take 
part. . . .Subcourses  offered  in  Field  Artillery, 
Air  Defense  Artillery , Armor  and  Infantry  .... 
Course  open  to  Active  Army,  National  Guard 
and  Reserve. . . .For  information  write:  Direc- 
torate of  Course  Development  and  Training, 
ATTN:  ATSF-CT-TD,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  73503. 

• Army  career  counselors  to  get  new  MOS  . . . . 
Effective  March  1 , they  will  lose  recruiter 
MOS  OOE  . . .be  awarded  MOS  79D  instead. . . . 

New  MOS  will  go  only  to  those  people  per- 
forming career  counseling  duties  in  an 
authorized  slot. . .and  only  with  approval  of 
MILPERCEN. 
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CREDIT  UNIONS...  A BEAUTIFUL  WAY  TO  SAVE 
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Looking  at  the  world  through 
Night  Vision  Goggles  makes 
this  soldier  a better  night 
fighter.  The  Army's  also 
developing  other  devices  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  night 
combat,  (see  page  18). 
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• First  new  production  M88A1  Medium 
Recovery  Vehicle  (left)  delivered  to  Army.  . . . 
M88  modernization  program.  . .begun  in 
1972. . .aimed  at  producing  improved  vehicle 
and  upgrading  existing  ones. . . .Improvements 
include  replacing  gasoline  engine  with  diesel 
engine. . .increasing  spare  parts  commonality 
with  main  battle  tank . . . .New  vehicle  is  more 
reliable  and  easier  to  maintain . 

• Culpeper  National  Cemetery  , Culpeper  , 
Va.  , was  reopened  for  burials  in  January.  . . . 
Established  in  1867,  cemetery  was  closed  to 
burials  in  1972. . . .Burial  moratorium  ended 
in  January  when  VFW  Post  2524  donated  an 
adjacent  parcel  of  land  to  National  Cemetery 
System . 


• GI  Bill  educational  benefits 
still  available  for  some  whose 
benefits  expired  since  June  1 , 
1976. . . .New  law  allows  eligible 
individuals  to  enroll  again  if 
mental  or  physical  disability 
interfered  with  training. . . .Disa- 
bility must  not  have  resulted 
from  individual's  willful  miscon- 
duct. . . .Applicants  must  provide 
medical  evidence  that  disability 
was  responsible  for  their  being 
unable  to  begin  or  complete 
schooling  before  the  expiration 
of  GI  Bill  eligibility. . . .Contact 
local  VA  office  for  full  details . 

• First  lieutenants  will  have 
to  wait  longer  for  promotion  to 
captain. . . .Increased  time  in 
service  will  be  54  months. . .in- 
stead of  current  48-month  re- 
quirement ....  Program  to 
increase  TIS  will  be  phased  in 
over  an  18-month  period . 


• NAVSTAR,  a new  space 
satellite  navigation  system 
(right) , being  developed  for 
use  by  U .S  . ground  combat 
forces  in  the  late  1980s. . . .NAV- 
STAR would  link  soldiers  into 

a system  of  24  Global  Position- 
ing System  satellites. . .cur- 
rently being  developed  by  the 
U .S  . Air  Force. . . .With  push 
of  a button , system  will  give 
ground  troops  precise  location 
information  for  ground  combat 
operations . 

• Army  orders  83  more  Cobra 
anti-armor  helicopters. . .as 
part  of  plan  to  buy  297  produc- 
tion models  of  AH-IS  . . .More 
than  75  percent  of  these  aircraft 
now  on  order . . . .First  deliveries 

made  last  March AH-IS  is 

equipped  with  TOW  missile  sys- 
tem , improved  engine  and  up- 
rated drive  train . 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  4,  53,  54.  56) 


• Solar  power  unit  built  to  Army  specifica- 
tions recharges  battery-powered  combat 
radio. . . .Can  recharge  12-  and  24-volt 
batteries  that  power  portable  com.bat  communi- 
cations and  navigation  equipment. . . .In  full 
sunlight,  produces  24  volts  at  .8  amp  and  12 
volts  at  1.6  amps. . . .Power  unit  weighs  3-1/2 
pounds , fits  in  a backpack  when  folded . 

• Addition  of  service  shirt  (see  SOLDIERS  , 
November  1977)  to  Army  inventory  will  be 
delayed  6 months  to  a year . . . .Soldiers  who 
tested  shirt  liked  it  but  shirt  material  ab- 
sorbed sweat  and  oil,  causing  stains  around 
collar  and  under  arms. . . .Army  is  now  look- 
ing for  new  material  to  overcome  problem .... 
Shirt  will  not  become  issue  item  before  1981. 


Korean  Veterans’  Insurance 

Korean  war  veterans  must  convert  their  GI  insurance  poli- 
cies before  50th  birthday.  . .or  lose  them. . . .Insurance  in  ques- 
tion is  Veterans  Special  Life  Insurance  "W"  Term  policy. . . . 

Policy  carries  low  premium  rate  but  cannot  be  renewed  after 
veteran's  50th  birthday. . . .It  can  be  converted  to  one  of  eight 
permanent  plans. . .if  owner  acts  before  end  of  last  renewal 
period . 

Presidential  Letters 

Military  and  civilian  employees  who  suggest  exceptional 
cost,  energy  and  paperwork  reductions. . .will  receive  letters 
from  President  Carter. . . .Workers  who  meet  criteria  for  receiv- 
ing letters  will  also  be  considered  for  annual  Presidential 
Management  Awards . 

Volunteers  Needed 

Many  openings  will  exist  this  year  in  Airborne,  Special 
Forces  and  Ranger  units. . . .Vacancies  differ  for  each  type  organi- 
zation by  grade  and  MOS . . .but  volunteers  will  be  needed  in  most 
MOSs  in  1978. . . .AR  614-200  gives  eligibility  for  these  volunteer 
assignments.^. . .Career  counselors  can  also  determine  volunteer's 
qualifications. . . .MILPERCEN  message  R 271100Z  Dec  77,  gives 
specific  MOS  and  grade  information  on  these  assignments. 


• Major  changes  in  revised 

E5  and  E6  promotion  worksheet 
are  expected  to  drop  individual 
promotion  points  and  DA  cutoff 
scores. . . .New  worksheet  has 
first  changes  in  3 years. . . .Army- 
wide use  began  last  month  and 
will  determine  cutoff  scores  be- 
ginning May For  full  details 

see  interim  change  59-1  to 
chapter  7,  AR  600-200,  MILPER- 
CEN message  201200  Dec  77. 

• Qualified  soldiers  are  needed 

in  career  management  field  84 ... . 
Soldiers  in  overage  MOSs  may 
find  satisfying  jobs  as  illustra- 
tors (81E) . . .broadcast  specialists 
(71R) . . .radio-television  sys- 
tems specialists  (26T) Short- 

ages exist  at  grade  E4  in  MOS 

81E  and  at  E4,  E5  level  in  71R 
and  26T. . . .Before  applying 
check  prerequisites  and  job 
descriptions  in  AR  611-201. 
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(More  Whafs  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  54,  56) 


• Active  duty  enlisted  soldiers  can  now  fin- 
ish college  and  earn  a commission  at  Army  ex- 
pense. . . .Army  ROTC  is  accepting  applications 
for  2-year  college  scholarships. . .beginning 
school  year  1978-79. . . .Scholarships  pay  full 
tuition,  books  and  fees. . .provide  living  allow- 
ance up  to  $1,000  a year. . . .Following  gradu- 
ation, participants  will  be  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants  with  4-year  active  duty 
obligation. . . .Applications  must  be  requested 
by  April  15 , 1978 . . .submitted  by  May  1 , 

1978 . . . .Complete  details  in  AR  145-1 . . . .For 
applications  write  Army  ROTC  Scholarships, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.  23651. 

• Military  Promotion  Certificates  now  avail- 

able for  all  commissioned  and  warrant 
officer  promotions. . . .Certificates  part  of 
program  to  increase  Officer  Corps'  awareness 
of  its  special  trust  and  responsibility.  . .to 
promote  morale  and  esprit  de  corps. . . .Offi- 
cers may  request  certificate  when  promoted  . . . . 
Certificates  for  rank  now  held  or  previously 
held  also  available. . . .To  get  certificates 
write:  (Active  duty)  HQDA  (DAPC-PSR  SR), 

200  Stovall  St . , Alexandria , Va . 22332  . . . 
(Retired , separated  and  reserve  officers  not 
on  active  duty)  Commander,  USARCPAC, 

ATTN:  AGUZ-APD-P,  9700  Page  Blvd.  , St. 
Louis , Mo . 63132 . . . (Active  Army  enlisted 
with  USAR  commissions  or  warrants)  Com- 
mander, USA  Enlisted  Records  and  Evalua- 
tion Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
46249.  . . .Request  should  include  full  name. 
Social  Security  number,  current  military 
address  and  military  status.  . . .Also  include 
promotions  and  dates  for  certificates  you 

want  (Captain  (AUS),  14  Jan  68) Promo- 

tion letter  or  order  also  helpful . 

• New  world  record  for  litter-carrying. . . . 
Two  teams  of  four  soldiers  from  2d  Armored 
Division,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  , set  new  world 
record. . .carrying  a litter  patient  150  km 
(93.4  miles)  in  32  hours. . . .Former  record  of 
129  km  (80  miles)  was  held  by  Canadian  Army. 


• Women  may  now  be  assigned  to  14  pre- 
viously all-male  jobs.  . . .New  policy  leaves 
16  military  occupational  specialties  closed 
to  women. . . .It  allows  women  to  be  assigned 
to  brigade-level  headquarters  in  Hawk  and 
Hercules  missile  air  defense  units. . .missile 
and  rocket  field  artillery  elements  such  as 
Lance  missile  units.  . . .All  aviation  positions 
except  aerial  scout  and  attack  helicopter 
pilots  are  now  open  to  women. . . .Still  ex- 
cluded: Infantry,  Armor,  cannon  Field 
Artillery,  Combat  Engineers,  and  low-altitude 
Air  Defense  Artillery  units  of  battalion/ 
squadron  or  smaller  size . 

• MAX  WAC  study  data  indicates  that  per- 
centage of  women  in  a unit  had  no  effect  on 
measures  of  unit  performance  in  the  field .... 
Study  by  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  in- 
cluded units  with  up  to  35  percent  women .... 
Results  were  based  on  unit  readiness  tests 
or  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  by 
40  units  in  CONUS  and  Hawaii. . . .Tests  in- 
volved signal,  transportation,  medical,  main- 
tenance and  military  police  units. . . .ARI  plans 
to  release  a report  soon  on  participation  of 
women  in  REFORGER  77  . 

• June  9th  is  the  observance  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  General  Washington's  1778  call 
for  formal  engineering  education  in  America. . . . 
Celebration  will  be  held  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

U .S . Army  Band  and  Chorus  and  an  Army 
Combat  Engineer  Battalion  will  be  on  hand  to 
honor  our  first  President  who  was  recently 
given  five-star  rank  by  Congress.  . . .Gen 
Washington  was  an  engineer  and  a great  sup- 
porter of  engineering  education  throughout  his 
official  life. . . .He  was  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  U .S  . Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.Y. , aimed  toward  providing  officers 
grounded  in  engineering. . . .For  more  on  the 
celebration  write:  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge , Valley  Forge , Pa . 19481 .... 

For  more  on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers , 
read  May  SOLDIERS . 
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IN  THE  DUFFEL  BAG 

I was  pleased  to  read  "From 
Drawing  3oard  to  Duffel  Bag"  (Nov- 
ember SOLDIERS)  . 

I certainly  hope  the  Army  will 
soon  see  fit  to  modify  some  of  the 
uniforms — particularly  the  winter 
green.  I hope  that  consideration  is 
being  given  to  putting  shoulder 
boards  on  the  shirt,  so  that  rank  is 
visible  when  the  jacket  is  removed. 
You  never  know  whether  you're 
talking  to  a captain  or  a colonel 
when  you're  inside  a building  and 
most  people  have  removed  their 
Jackets. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  look 
forward  to  SOLDIERS  each  month. 

LTC  Richard  P.  Humbert 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va . 


BEYOND  MURPHY 

If  anyone  needs  conclusive  proof 
of  Murphy's  Law,  he  or  she  need 
only  look  at  your  "Lighter  Side"  fea- 
ture in  December  SOLDIERS. 

Expressing  acceleration  in  "fur- 
longs per  fortnight"  and  specific 
weight  in  "stones  per  angstrom"  is 
not  only  unusable,  it's  impossible! 

Furlongs  per  fortnight  are  units 
of  velocity.  To  get  to  acceleration 
you  need  furlongs  per  fortnight  per 
fortnight.  Stones  per  angstrom  don't 
measure  anything.  You  would  need 
stones  per  angstrom  cubed  for  speci- 
fic weight. 

Murphy  sets  his  traps  every- 
where, so  be  careful! 

MAJ  John  E.  Winslow 

FPO  Seattle 

KICK  SMOKING 

We'd  like  to  congratulate  SP4 
Barbara  J.  Sorensen  for  writing 
the  excellent  article,  "Smoking — The 
Deadly  Decision"  (June  SOLDIERS)  . 


From  our  years  of  experience  in 
helping  smokers  kick  the  habit,  we 
know  that,  because  of  your  article, 
hundreds — even  thousands — of  cig- 
arette smokers  will  take  effective 
action  kicking  their  unhealthy  habit. 
Many  others  will  greatly  curtail  their 
smoking  as  a step  toward  improving 
their  health.  You  should  be  proud 
to  know  that  you  may  be  improving 
both  the  length  and  quality  of  life 
for  many. 

It's  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
military  is  interested  in  the  health 
of  its  forces.  Perhaps  the  Army  has 
set  a precedent  for  the  other  armed 
forces  to  follow. 

Brian  Mattes 

Phillipsburg,  N .J . 

BERET  FLASH 

On  page  21  of  the  December 
SOLDIERS  there  appeared  a photo 
with  caption  "Parade  Rest,"  con- 
cerning the  3d  Squadron,  llth 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

I find  the  photo  disturbing,  not 
because  of  the  unit's  desire  for  and 
display  of  a symbol  of  its  heritage, 
but  rather  because  it  shows  a flash 
that  appears  to  have  been  designed 
by  the  Army  Institute  of  Heraldry 
only  for  wear  by  airborne  elements 
of  the  17th  Cavalry. 

By  rotating  the  flash  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  its  meaning  has 
been  changed  from  one  of  honor 
for  past  accomplishments  to  one  of 
dishonor.  This  is  because  in 
heraldry  the  slanting  line  dividing 
two  halves  of  an  arms  field  always 
runs  from  upper  left  to  lower  right, 
similar  to  the  sash  worn  in  ancient 
times  to  carry  the  sword,  thus  de- 
noting a righthanded  (dexter)  per- 
son. This  division,  when  it  runs 
from  upper  right  to  lower  left,  signi- 
fies what  is  known  in  heraldic  terms 


as  the  "bar  sinister"  (lefthanded 
bar) . This  positioning  always  con- 
notes questionable  background, 
heritage  or  parentage. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  wear- 
ing the  flash,  whether  properly 
or  improperly,  is  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted,  since  its  color  indi- 
cates the  type  of  unit.  I place  this 
type  of  uniform  violation  in  the 
same  category  as  I do  the  wearing, 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  patch  reversed  on  the 
right  shouldei — as  long  as  the 
horse  faced  forward. 

LTC  D.W.  Patton 
Canal  Zone 

In  answer  to  your  letter — first, 
the  only  DA  approved  berets  are 
the  black,  for  Ranger  units,  and  the 
green,  for  Special  Forces  units. 

Wear  of  non-standard  headgear 
(and  beret  flashes)  by  certain  other 
units  was  in  the  past  approved  by 
commanders  locally.  However,  a 
DA  message  (August  1975)  ended 
the  proliferation  of  such  nonstan- 
dard headgear. 

Second,  according  to  experts 
at  the  Army  Institute  of  Heraldry , 
the  "bar  sinister"  is  not  necessarily 
a bad  sign.  In  fact,  the  flag  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  shows  this  upper 
right  to  lower  left  division. 

Third,  the  reason  for  adding 
the  flash  to  the  beret  was  to  stiffen 
it,  giving  it  shape  so  that  officers' 
insignia  of  rank  and  enlisted  dis- 
tinctive unit  insignia  could  be  worn 
on  it. 


SOLDIERS  It  for  toldlort  and  wo  Invito  roadart'  vlawa. 
Stay  undar  160  word! — a poatcardwlll  do — and  Induda 
your  nama,  rank  and  addraat.  Wa'll  withhold  your 
nama  If  you  daaira  and  may  condonta  vlawa  bacauta 
of  tpaoa.  Wa  can’t  publlth  or  anawar  avary  ona  but 
wa'll  uaa  rapraaantatlva  vlawa.  Send  your  lattar  to; 
Faadback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Aloxandria, 
VA  22314. 
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WHEN  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER  Jan  Harris 
was  assigned  to  the  Aviation  Company,  she  was 
the  only  woman  helicopter  pilot  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.  Now,  2 years  later,  she’s  one  of  three  in 
her  unit. 

It  took  her  and  the  other  women  a while 
to  fit  in.  They  were  observed  very  closely.  But 
now,  “We’ve  proven  ourselves.  We’re  fully 
accepted,’’  she  says  proudly. 

CW02  Harris  flies  search  and  rescue  and 
VIP  missions  for  the  4th  Infantry  Division.  She 
often  starts  her  day  as  early  as  4:30  a.m.  She 
may  be  out  for  days  on  search  and  rescue 
missions.  Her  husband  is  understanding.  “He 
thinks  it’s  great  that  I’m  a helicopter  pilot,’’  she 
says. 

CWO  Harris  can  fly  an  OH-58  and  a Huey. 
She  has  to  do  a lot  of  studying  and  review  just 
to  keep  up  with  her  job.  She  trains  continually. 

A person  who  loves  her  work,  CWO  Harris 
likes  the  idea  of  being  challenged  and  working 
outdoors.  “I  don’t  think  I could  just  sit  at  a desk 
and  push  papers,’’  she  says. 

CWO  Harris  has  a job  the  Army  likes  to 
call  “nontraditional.”  In  other  words,  women 
aren’t  normally  assigned  that  duty  in  the  military. 

But  in  the  last  few  years,  more  women 
are  looking  beyond  their  more  traditional  clerical 
and  medical  fields.  Instead  they’re  becoming 
truck  drivers,  mechanics,  electricians  and  heli- 
copter pilots. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  recruiters  found 
plenty  of  takers  for  the  women-designated 
nontraditional  military  occupational  skills 
(MOS).  They  reached  81  percent  of  their  re- 
cruiting goal  for  women  operators  and  me- 
chanics of  power  generation  equipment  (52B). 

The  Army  has  been  able  to  get  enough 
women  recruits  and  at  the  same  time  insist  they 
be  better  qualified  than  men.  Before  a woman 
can  take  the  oath,  she  has  to  have  a high  school 
diploma  in  hand.  A man  doesn’t. 


Of  the  491  occupational  specialties  in  the 
Army  (officer,  warrant  officer  and  enlisted  in- 
cluded), 96  percent  are  open  to  women.  But 
it  hasn’t  been  that  way  for  very  long. 

In  1970  enlisted  women  were  allowed  to 
serve  in  only  35  percent  of  all  military  job 
specialties.  Ninety  percent  of  them  were  either 
medical  and  dental  specialists  or  administrative 
specialists  and  clerks. 

Women  officers  did  not  command  units 
made  up  of  both  men  and  women.  In  the  entire 
warrant  officer  corps,  there  were  only  1 7 women. 

Women  in  basic  training  weren’t  taught 
how  to  fire  a rifle  or  a machine  gun. 

Wacs  weren’t  allowed  to  take  aviation 
training,  go  to  Airborne  school  or  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

In  1970,  a married  woman  couldn’t  join 
the  Army,  even  though  she  could  wed  after  she 
was  in.  If  a woman  in  the  Army  became  pregnant, 
no  matter  what  rank,  married  or  single,  she  was 
automatically  discharged.  If  she  wanted  to  adopt 
children,  she  had  to  get  out. 

A married  Wac  in  1970  didn’t  receive  the 
same  family  entitlements  a married  serviceman 
received.  A Wac’s  husband  had  to  be  declared 
totally  reliant  on  her  income  before  he  could 
be  declared  a dependent  and  receive  benefits. 
As  one  woman  veteran  put  it,  “He  had  to  be 
a basket  case  to  get  anything.’’ 

But  1970  was  also  the  year  women  first 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  One 
serves  as  Director  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
and  another  as  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
It  was  a signal  that  women  were  taking  on  a 
more  important  role  in  the  Army,  in  responsibility 
and  in  numbers. 

In  the  last  8 years  the  number  of  women 
has  increased  nearly  28,000  or  166  percent. 
There  is  now  a total  of  more  than  52,000  women 
in  the  Army. 

The  change  came  about  for  a number  of 
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Women  are  subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  training  as 
men  at  West  Point. 


reasons.  The  public  was  ready  for  women  to  take 
on  an  expanded  role  in  society.  With  the  end  of 
the  draft  in  1973,  the  military  found  it  could  get 
more  good-quality  troops  by  opening  more  positions 
to  women. 

For  women,  the  Army  is  looking  like  a better 
place  to  be. 

The  pay  is  good.  According  to  a 1977  Brook- 
ings Institution  study,  “Women  and  the  Military," 
the  average  female  just  out  of  high  school  makes 
almost  $2,000  more  a year  in  the  military  than  she 
would  as  a civilian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
male  high  school  graduate  can  expect  to  make  less 
starting  out  as  an  enlisted  man. 

The  study  showed  Army  women  with  college 
degrees,  on  the  average,  make  over  $3,000  a year 
more  than  if  they  had  taken  civilian  jobs.  The 
difference  gets  bigger  as  the  women  get  older.  A 
50-year-old  woman  officer  in  the  military  earns 
considerably  morethan  a50-year-old  civilian  woman 
with  a college  degree,  primarily  because  she  has 
a better  chance  for  advancement  in  the  military. 

Many  women  view  the  Army  as  a ticket  to 
see  the  world.  “My  husband  is  stationed  in  Korea 
and  I want  to  be  with  him”  says  a basic  trainee 
with  a guaranteed  assignment  there. 

Women  frequently  join  because  they  have 
relatives  in  the  Army.  Maybe  they  want  to  carry  on 
a family  tradition.  Perhaps  they're  used  to  Army  life 
or  they  like  moving  every  2 to  3 years. 

There’s  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  in  the 
Army  and  now  there’s  equal  training.  Last  fall  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  began  sending  men  and  women 
through  identical  basic  training.  Women  are  ex- 
pected to  do  everything  men  do — situps,  pushups 
and  running.  The  physical  training  is  modified  due 
to  the  physiological  differences. 

A major  reason  women  are  being  trained  with 
men  is  to  better  prepare  them  to  defend  their  posts. 
According  to  Colonel  Richard  J.  Kattar,  2d  Basic 
Combat  Training  Brigade  commander  at  Fort  Jack- 
son,  “The  whole  purpose  of  females  in  the  same 
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basic  training  as  males  isn’t  associated  with  the 
‘women’s  lib’  movement.  It’s  not  associated  with 
equal  opportunity  or  driven  by  that.  Rather,  the 
female  soldier  must  be  as  well  prepared  on  the 
battlefield  as  her  male  counterpart. 

"In  the  old  days  the  front  line  could  be  easily 
defined.  Recently  it’s  been  noted,  and  factually 
established,  that  our  potential  enemy  has  the  same 
degree  of  mobility  on  the  battlefield  that  we  have. 

“In  World  War  II  we  were  really  never  threat- 
ened by  a massive  parachute  or  helicopter  assault 
behind  the  lines.  But  today,  cooks,  clerks,  mechan- 
ics— people  in  a combat  support  or  combat  service 
support  role — can  very  easily  find  themselves  facing 
theenemy.  Because  the  "frontline"  might  be  exactly 
where  they  are.  And  our  trainees — all  trainees,  male 
and  female — have  got  to  be  able  to  survive  on  the 
battlefield." 

For  some  trainees,  getting  through  basic  is 
survival.  The  age  varies  from  17  to  35,  and  some 
are  just  not  prepared  for  7 weeks  of  strenuous 
physical  exercise. 

Even  if  basic  training  is  hard  on  the  women, 
some  old-timers  think  the  men  have  it  easy.  It  always 
seems  tougher,  looking  back  over  the  years.  "It 
wasn’t  like  that  when  I went  through  basic.  They’re 
not  pushed  hard  enough,”  is  a common  comment. 
Yet  trainees  today  run  more,  with  equipment  (rifles 
and  packs),  than  ever  before. 

It’s  true  that  the  baseline  physical  training 
program  has  been  changed.  Qualification  in  run, 
dodge  and  jump;  horizontal  ladder;  and  inverted 
crawl  have  been  dropped.  The  pushup  has  been 
added.  But  according  to  the  brigade  commander, 
it  wasn’t  changed  because  the  women  are  there. 

"We  haven’t  altered  our  standards  whatso- 
ever," says  Col  Kattar,  "and  we’re  delighted  with 
the  performance  of  the  female  trainee." 

The  physical  part  of  basic  training  is  easier 
for  the  men,  but  the  women  are  better  students. 
"They  learn  faster  and  they’re  not  afraid  to  ask 
questions,”  says  a range  NCO.  "But  when  it  comes 
to  putting  what  they’ve  learned  to  work,  they  have 
more  trouble.  This  type  of  activity  is  often  new  to 
them.” 

Learning  about  combat  is  new  to  most  of  the 
women.  Few  are  adept  at  using  a rifle. 

One  of  the  most  trying  moments  for  women 
in  training  is  throwing  a live  grenade.  Some  of  them 
need  extra  practice.  To  qualify,  both  men  and  women 
trainees  have  to  throw  the  practice  grenade  at  least 
20  meters  at  a target.  While  many  women  don’t 
qualify  to  wear  the  grenadier  badge,  more  than  90 
percent  qualify  and  do  throw  two  live  grenades. 

When  it  comes  to  throwing  live  grenades,  the 
range  NCOs  are  concerned.  "We’re  most  concerned 
about  accidents.  But  I can  understand  the  problems 
women  have.  Most  haven’t  been  throwing  baseballs 
for  the  last  8 to  10  years  of  their  lives  the  way  men 
have,”  says  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  range. 
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Sgt  Trina  Avery  gives  instructions  to  basic  trainees. 


Women  have  the  education  and  intelligence 
to  fit  into  the  Army.  But  can  they  physically  handle 
the  nontraditional  jobs  they  have  to  do?  How  are 
women  physically  weaker  than  men? 

That  was  one  of  the  problems  the  Army 
Research  Institute  tried  to  sort  out  in  its  MAX  WAC 
(Maximum  Women  Army  Content)  tests.  The  Institute 
studied  several  units  throughout  the  Army  and 
confronted  them  with  different  working  situations. 

“Women  are  considered  to  be  physically  the 
weaker  sex  because  of  their  strength  problem  in 
the  shoulder  area,’’  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edson 
Blodgett,  deputy  director  of  the  study.  “A  woman 
can  bend  over  and  pick  up  a litter  and  walk  off 
with  it.  And  with  the  training  she's  had,  she  can 
do  just  as  well  as  I can.  A woman  can  pick  up  a 
box  and  move  it  from  point  A to  point  B.  She  can 
take  lug  nuts  off  a tire. 

“Butwhen  she  has  to  change  a position — turn 
herhand  and  lift  something  over  hershoulders — she 
doesn’t  do  very  well.  There's  a transfer  of  position 
and,  at  that  point,  the  women  fall  out.  The  overhead 
business  of  cable  pulling,  lifting  an  antenna  from 
the  ground  up,  putting  radios  into  vans  chest- 
high — it’s  that  transfer  of  position  that  becomes  a 
problem.’’ 

The  strength  handicap  may  not  be  the  only 
problem  a woman  has  in  taking  on  a nontraditional 
MOS.  Frequently  she’s  something  of  a pioneer, 
stepping  into  aworking  situationwhere  women  have 
never  been.  She  doesn’t  automatically  become  one 
of  the  team. 

“The  more  women  you  have  in  a unit  the  better 
they’re  used,’’  says  Lt  Col  Blodgett.  “Thefirst  woman 
that  comes  intotheunit  is  special.  She  gets  publicity. 
She’s  asked  her  opinion  on  everything. 

“Initially  everyone’s  going  to  be  really  friendly 
and  pleasant.  Some  of  the  people  don’t  want  a 
women  around  because  they’re  scared  of  them,  or 
they  just  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them.  So  they 
send  them  off  to  the  headquarters  office. 

“Eventually  two  or  three  more  women  come 


into  the  unit  and  then  two  or  three  more.  You’ve 
run  out  of  decorative  requirements. 

“The  supervisor  is  now  beginning  to  realize 
‘Hey,  I’ve  got  these  women  in  headquarters  sitting 
down  looking  pretty  and  serving  coffee.  And  I can’t 
get  my  work  done.  Give  one  of  them  back  and  I'll 
put  her  to  work.’ 

“She  becomes  the  first  full-time  woman  in 
that  section.  And  they  start  her  at  a lower  level  than 
the  men.  Againshe  makes  coffee,  fillsoutthe  papers. 

“They  start  getting  peer  resentment.  Then  the 
women  begin  getting  used  in  their  MOS  the  way 
they  were  supposed  to. 

“After  the  specialness  has  worn  away  and 
they’re  just  one  of  the  guys,  a brother-sister  rela- 
tionship develops.’’ 

Once  a woman  has  taken  on  responsibilities, 
what  happens  if  she  becomes  pregnant?  What  good 
is  she  to  the  mission  of  the  unit  then? 

A woman  in  the  Army  who  becomes  pregnant 
has  the  option  of  taking  an  honorable  discharge 
or  staying  in.  If  she  chooses  to  stay,  she  may  remain 
at  her  present  job  until  she  becomes  physically 
unable  to  work.  If  her  present  MOS  is  too  strenuous 
for  her  condition,  she  can  work  temporarily  at  a 
desk  job.  For  some  it  may  add  up  to  months  away 
from  their  normal  duties. 

In  spring  1975,  Congress  voted  to  allow 
women  to  attend  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(USMA).  Initially  the  decision  was  not  welcomed 
by  some  graduates  and  cadets.  It  marked  the  end 
of  a 174-year-old  all-male  tradition. 

Acceptance  of  women  at  the  Academy  has 
been  fairly  smooth,  but  not  without  some  problems. 

On  July  7,  1976,  119  women  entered  USMA. 
They  were  given  constant  attention.  Some  male 
cadets  objected  and  let  the  women  know  about  it. 

“The  publicity  was  fun  at  first,’’  says  one 
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woman  cadet.  “But  we  could  tell  it  bothered  the 
men.  After  a while  it  got  to  be  embarrassing  and 
most  of  us  started  avoiding  any  extra  attention.  We 
wanted  to  fit  in.’’ 

The  Academy  found  that  the  best  way  for 
women  to  fit  in  was  to  integrate  them  into  all  the 
companies.  Instructors  noticed  women  were  better 
accepted  when  they  could  show  their  capabilities. 

Women  at  West  Point  can  hold  their  own 
academically.  But  the  Academy  is  a school  where 
academics,  athletics  and  leadership  get  balanced 
emphasis.  How  could  women  compete  with  men 
in  the  other  two  categories? 

In  physical  training,  women  were  given  lower 
requirements  than  men.  This  created  some  resent- 
ment among  the  men.  The  feeling  was,  if  women 
wanted  to  be  treated  equally,  they  should  be  able 
to  perform  equally. 

Oddly  enough,  sports  proved  to  be  an  ice- 
breaker for  women.  When  their  basketball  team, 
the  Sugarsmacks,  developed  a winning  record,  the 
men  were  impressed.  They  started  showing  up  for 
games  and  cheering  the  women  on. 

The  level  of  athletic  activity  the  women  could 
manage  proved  to  be  a surprise  to  everyone.  Even 
the  special  advisor  on  women’s  physical  develop- 
ment, Sue  Peterson,  was  surprised. 

“When  I was  in  college  we  didn’t  know  that 
women  could  do  the  physical  exercise  that  women 
now  do.  We  didn’t  realize  that  women  were  capable 
of  running  3 to  5 miles  at  an  8-minute  pace,  or 
thatwomen  could  do  men’s  pushups..  . .What  we’re 
finding  out  here  is  unique  in  that  we’re  trying  new 
things  and  women  are  being  successful. 

“We  gave  some  athletic  tests  to  local  girls 
before  the  cadets  came  here,  to  see  if  the  program 
we  were  going  to  offer  would  really  be  too  rigorous. 
We  found  that  it  wasn’t.  We  found  they  could  do 


well.  Our  program  was  based  on  national  norms. 
We  just  went  a little  bit  above  that  and  hoped  that 
we  would  challenge  them.” 

Most  Academy  rules  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women.  For  example,  female  cadets  who  become 
pregnant,  or  male  cadets  who  cause  pregnancy, 
will  be  given  the  chance  to  resign.  If  they  refuse, 
they’ll  normally  face  involuntary  separation  from  the 
Academy.  West  Point  regulations  do  not  permit  a 
cadet  to  be  married  or  to  be  legally  responsible 
for  dependent  children. 

USMA  trains  leaders.  But  can  women  become 
leaders  when  they’re  a small  minority?  Women  have 
been  rated  lower  by  their  peers  (both  men  and 
women)  than  men  in  the  Leadership  Evaluation 
System.  But  not  by  their  supervisors  in  the  chain 
of  command  and  tactical  officers. 

Compared  to  men,  women  are  in  far  fewer 
leadership  roles  throughout  the  Army.  In  the  enlisted 
ranks,  their  numbers  are  more  concentrated  in  the 
lowergrades,  E1  to  E4.  Eighty  percent  of  the  enlisted 
women  are  in  these  junior  grades,  compared  to  only 
60  percent  of  the  men. 

It  isn’t  that  women  aren’t  trying  or  are  being 
prevented  from  getting  ahead.  Women  are  picked 
for  promotion  in  higher  percentages.  And  after  20 
years  of  service,  they  average  almost  one  grade 
higher  than  men  of  comparable  service. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ronald 
Pistone,  personnel  staff  officer  for  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel,  the  increased  recruitment 
of  women  in  the  Army  in  a short  period  of  time 
has  created  an  imbalance  of  the  lower  grades. 
Studies  indicate  that  it  will  take  another  15  years 
before  the  difference  is  stabilized. 

Women  have  the  poorest  representation  as 
warrant  officers.  Of  13,000  warrant  officers  in  the 
Army,  only  48  are  women.  But  compared  to  the  past, 
that’s  an  impressive  number.  In  1975  there  were 
only  22  women  warrant  officers. 

It’s  not  that  women  are  being  kept  out  of  these 
positions;  it’s  simply  that  women  haven’t  gotten 
there  yet.  “Except  for  aviators  nobody  starts  out 
in  the  Army  as  a warrant  officer,’’  says  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  John  Yates,  chief  of  the  Warrant  Officer  Plans 
Branch. 

“When  a soldier  enters  the  program,  he  or 
she  is  usually  at  the  E6  level  with  supervisory  or 
technical  experience.  So  far,  not  many  women  have 
stayed  in  that  long,  or  they  just  don’t  want  to  be 
in  a supervisory  role.’’ 

Statistics  reflect  the  difference.  Only  2.86 
percent  of  enlisted  women  are  at  the  E6  level, 
compared  to  11.14  percent  of  the  men. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  warrant  officer 
specialities  are  in  maintenance — an  area  in  which 
few  women  have  risen  to  the  level  of  expert. 

“Those  women  who  finally  do  apply  for 
warrant  officer  status  usually  have  sharp  qualifi- 
cations,’’ says  CW04  Yates. 
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CW02  Jan  Harris  Inspects  the  tall  rotary  wing 
of  a UH-1. 


Of  58  active  warrant  officer  specialties,  only 
two  are  closed  to  women — short-range  air  defense 
technician  and  attack  helicopter  pilot. 

However,  of  the  specialties  women  warrant 
officers  hold,  most  are  aviation  helicopter  pilots. 
According  to  CWO  Yates,  this  is  because  men  and 
women  can  enter  the  Army  headed  for  helicopter 
school.  Once  they  finish  training  they  become 
warrant  officers — something  they  can’t  do  in  other 
warrant  officer  specialties. 

The  Army  plans  to  disestablish  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  as  a separate  and  distinct  branch.  It 
will  become  official  when  Congress  votes  to  remove 
the  statutory  requirements  for  a Women’s  Army 
Corps  (WAC). 

One  result  of  this  action  will  be  that  female 
officers  will  be  nearer  to  an  equal  standing  with 
maleofficers.  As  it  is  now,  women  are  commissioned 
in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  and  are  permanently 
detailed  to  the  other  functional  branches  except 
Infantry,  Armor,  cannon  Field  Artillery  and  low 
altitude  Air  Defense  Artillery.  With  elimination  of 
WAC  status  they’ll  be  commissioned  in  their 
branches  the  same  as  men.  Women  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  may  not  be  assigned  as  combat 
engineers. 

Women  officers  are  being  considered  for 
temporary  promotion  along  with  men,  all  the  way 
to  general.  And  they  compete  for  commands  for 
which  they  are  eligible. 

Women  have  a way  to  go  in  the  Army  before 
they  receive  totallyequal  assignment  consideration. 
Butthe  U.S.  Army  is  a leader  among  private  business, 
industry  and  other  armies  in  providing  women  with 
different  career  opportunities. 

Women  in  the  Army  now  number  about  46,000. 
Plans  are  to  almost  double  that  figure  by  1983.  If 
the  goal  is  met,  more  women  will  be  entering  jobs 
that,  by  then,  won’t  be  considered  nontraditional. 

It’s  no  longer  “this  man's  Army.’’  □ 
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THE  ROLE  OF  WOMEN  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  ever-ex- 
panding. Not  so  for  women  in  the  Soviet  army.  In 
fact,  a Westerner  rarely  ever  sees  a Soviet  female 
soldier. 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  estimate  the  current 
female  active  duty  force  of  the  Soviet  army  at 
somewhere  between  10,000 and  30,000  outof  a force 
of  more  than  2 million. 

Soviet  women  aren’t  drafted  into  the  military 
during  peacetime.  So  the  existing  Soviet  female 
force  is,  like  the  U.S.  Women’s  Army  Corps,  made 
up  entirely  of  volunteers. 

Most  Soviet  Army  enlisted  women  serve  in 
auxiliary  or  specialist  capacities.  More  often  than 
not,  one  can  find  Soviet  women  serving  in  the  areas 
of  military  medicine,  administration,  com- 
munications or  other  support-type  operations.  No 
combat  missions  for  women  in  the  Soviet  army! 

But  that’s  not  the  way  it  used  to  be.  During 
World  War  II,  Soviet  women  were  mobilized  on  a 
relatively  large-scale  basis,  reaching  a peak  strength 
of  about  1 million  out  of  a total  military  force  of 
12  million. 

As  World  War  II  dragged  on  and  casualties 
mounted,  more  women  were  assigned  to  combat 
missions.  The  Soviets  activated  three  female  air 
regiments  during  World  War  II;  a fighter  regiment, 
a short-range  bomber  regiment  and  a night  light- 
bomber  regiment.  The  fighter  regiment  served  with 
Soviet  combat  units  from  the  Volga  River  to  Vienna. 
The  short-range  bomber  regiment  saw  action  at 
Stalingrad,  Belorussia,  the  Baltic  states  and  East 
Prussia.  The  night  bomber  regiment  flew  combat 
operations  from  the  U.S.S.R.’s  Kuban  region  to 
Berlin. 

Soviet  women  were  also  attached  to  other 
combat  units.  They  served  as  snipers,  machine 
gunners  and  tank  crew  members. 

Female  graduates  of  the  Soviet  sniper  school 


are  credited  with  killing  nearly  12, OOOenemysoldiers 
duringthe  war.The  Soviet  Unionawarded  its  highest 
honor,  the  title  of  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  91 
women  for  feats  in  battle. 

Today,  participation  of  Soviet  women  in  the 
armed  forces  more  or  less  reflects  their  general 
status  throughout  Soviet  society. 

Contrary  to  what  some  followers  of  Marxist 
philosophy  may  believe,  Soviet  women  and  men 
are  not  treated  as  equals.  Traditionally,  a Soviet 
woman  can  expect  to  achieve  no  more  than  is 
permitted  by  long-established  social  patterns  in  that 
country. 

Initially,  Soviet  women  were  recruited  to  the 
labor  force  on  a large  scale  only  as  the  result  of 
extreme  manpower  shortages.  Now  women  make 
up  nearly  50  percent  of  the  civilian  workforce  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  laborforce  have 
more  females  than  others.  Take,  for  instance,  public 
health  service.  Women  comprise  about  75  percent 
of  civilian  physicians  and  about  85  percent  of  the 
other  related  health  service  fields. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  most  visible  in  meniaL  tedious  and 
physically  demanding  jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill  in 
any  society.  The  Soviet  woman  is  virtually  nonexis- 
tent in  the  key  policy-making  and  managerial 
positions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Soviet  army, 
the  status  of  the  Soviet  female  soldier  directly 
parallels  that  of  her  civilian  counterpart.  □ 
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Story  and  photos  by  Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy 


ON  BELAY!" 

The  call  echoes  throuf>h  crisp  morning  air  in 
the  high  mountains.  E.xpelled  breath  turns 
smoke-white.  The  scent  of  pine  trees  and  fresh  earth 
hangs  in  the  air. 

As  the  sun  inches  over  distant,  hazy  ridges, 
feeble  rays  begin  to  warm  the  rocky  ground.  The  air 
comes  to  restless  life. 

Suddenly  a fist-sized  rock  loses  its  grip  on  the 
slope  and  bounces  over  a cliff. 

"Rock!"  someone  cries  out. 

Clinging  to  the  sheer  rock  face  below,  two 
climbers  halt  their  progress  as  the  rock  flies 
harmlessly  past  their  helmeted  heads. 

In  a litter  between  the  green-suited  figures  lies 
an  unconscious  body. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  the  men  continue  to 
descend  the  rock  face.  Above  them  two  other  men 
play  the  ropes  which  “belay,  " or  secure,  the  rescuers ' 
descent.  The  ropes  are  attached  to  the  low-lying  limbs 
of  a pine  tree,  anchoring  the  climbers  below. 

The  body  in  the  litter — is  it  a mountain  climber 
who  has  fallen  to  a remote  ledge?  A casualty  of 
mountain  warfare? 

No.  The  men  in  Army  fatigues,  orange  helmets 
and  heavy  hiking  boots  are  members  of  the  Fort 
Carson,  Colo,  mountaineering  team.  And  the  casualty 
is  an  experienced  member  of  the  group,  volunteering 
to  be  the  “victim”  so  others  may  train. 

It’s  all  part  of  a day’s  training  for  the 
Mountain  and  Survival  Skills  Training  Committee,  as 
it’s  officially  titled.  The  unit’s  15  members  are  all 
volunteers  from  Fort  Carson  units.  They  have  been 
selected  after  a tough  90-day  tryout.  Many  volunteer, 
but  only  a few  can  meet  the  demanding  physical 
standards. 

The  team  trains  with  mountain  expert  Don 
Patrick,  a 20-year  Army  veteran.  While  on  active 
duty  he  taught  at  the  U.S.  Army  Northern  Warfare 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  and  at 
mountain  schools  in  the  German  Alps. 

Patrick’s  official  title  is  “Mountain  Search  and 
Rescue  Specialist.” 

“Actually,”  says  Patrick,  “my  primary  job  is 
training  instructors  in  military  mountaineering  and 
skiing.  And  while  they’re  training  units  I supervise 
them.  They  don’t  require  a great  deal  of  supervision 
once  they’ve  been  trained;  it’s  simply  a matter  of 
being  totally  safety  conscious  at  all  times.” 


The  soldiers  working  the  litter  down  the  cliff 
reach  bottom.  The  "casualty"  is  unstrapped  and  the 
group  climbs  back  to  the  top.  They  change  positions 
on  the  team  and  start  the  exercise  again.  The  drill 
continues  until  each  man  knows  the  procedure  by 
heart.  It's  a matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  primary  mission  of  Patrick  and  his  cadre 
is  to  train  Army  soldiers  in  the  basics  of  military 
mountaineering  and  skiing.  They  train  as  many  as  500 
Fort  Carson  soldiers  each  year.  Volunteers  are 
trained  in  60-man  classes  lasting  2 weeks  each.  Back 
in  their  units  the  soldiers  serve  as  instructors,  making 
the  units’  mountain  movements  safer. 

The  Training  Committee  is  also  on  call  for 
rescue  missions  in  the  Fort  Carson  area. 

“Most  of  the  rescues  are  what  we  call 


SP5  Randy  Eveland,  strapped  in  the  litter,  will  be  the  “victim” 
for  the  morning’s  training  in  rescue  techniques. 


‘pick-offs,’  ” says  Patrick.  “That’s  simply  when 
unskilled  climbers  attempt  something  beyond  their 
capabilities.  They  just  plain  get  stuck  and  can  go 
neither  up  or  down. 

“We  also  have  some  bad — I mean  really 
gory — accidents  in  which  people  have  fallen  and  been 
injured  or  even  killed.  There’s  a minimum  of  these, 
thank  goodness.  Most  rescues  are  simply  pick-offs  of 
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Top  left:  SP4  Jerry  Butts 
and  SP5  Jerry  Cornell 
practice  horizontal 
lowering  of  litter. 
Above  left:  SP4  Rod 
Wetmore  and  Sgt  Bob 
Simonette  “belay”  the 
lines  securing  rescuers 
during  descent. 


people  who  are  stuck.” 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Fort  Carson  team  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  rescue  missions  it 
undertakes.  ”We  were  just  spread  too  thin,”  explains 
Patrick.  “We’d  be  running  demonstrations  or  training 
soldiers  and  suddenly  have  to  drop  everything,  jump 
on  helicopters  and  go  out  on  a mountain  rescue 
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mission  for  2 days  or  so.” 

The  committee  now  trains  civilian  rescue 
teams,  such  as  fire  department  units,  to  handle 
emergencies  in  the  mountains.  This  has  taken  a 
burden  off  the  team,  but  their  list  of  duties  is  still 
huge. 

They  conduct  survival  training,  usually  for 


aviators  and  crew  members.  In  the  winter  they  teach 
winter  warfare  courses — mainly  skiing,  snowshoeing 
and  basic  ski  fighting  techniques.  The  team  also  helps 
organizations  outside  the  Army. 

"We’ve  taught  Navy  SEAL  (Sea  Air  and 
Land)  teams  to  ski.  We've  trained  the  local  FBI 
SWAT  (Special  Weapons  and  Tactics)  team.  We've 
trained  Air  Force  Academy  cadets  and  Air  Force 
Combat  Control  Teams.  And  we've  trained  civilian 
groups  of  all  sorts,”  says  Patrick. 

In  the  summer  the  team  also  puts  on  20  public 
demonstrations  of  rock  climbing  and  mountain  rescue 
techniques.  These  free  shows  draw  tourists  from  all 
over  the  Pike’s  Peak  region.  They  show  the  taxpayers 
how  the  Army  trains  for  its  specialized  skills. 

Blue  shadows  stretch  across  the  valley  as  the 
sun  slips  behind  jagged  peaks.  A chill  returns  to  the 
air.  The  15  soldiers  gather  equipment — coiling  ropes, 
checking  links,  making  sure  everything  is  ready  to  go 
when  needed. 

The  mountains  are  unforgiving  of  mistakes.  A 
person  trusts  his  life  to  his  skills  and  his  equipment. 
Both  had  better  be  ready  for  the  task. 

Duty  with  the  rescue  team  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  assignments  in  the  Army.  But  it  demands 
that  a person  give  his  all — physically  and  mentally. 

"We  expend  more  physical  effort  in  a week 
than  most  people  do  in  a month,”  says  Patrick.  "We 
work  6 to  8 hours  a day,  and  that’s  the  equivalent 
of  6 hours  of  hard  physical  training.” 

But  the  hard  work  pays  off. 

"We  produce  qualified  instructors  in  winter 
warfare  techniques,  cross-country  skiing,  downhill 
skiing,  survival  techniques,  rock  climbing,  high-angle 
snow  and  ice  climbing — as  well  as  mountain  search 
and  rescue,”  says  Patrick. 

"I  know  of  few  people  who  possess  the  skills 
of  these  people.” 

Equipment  stowed,  the  soldiers  are  ready  to 
drive  down  the  mountain — to  the  lights  and  warmth 
of  civilization. 

'One  last  glance  at  the  peaks — blue  in  the 
twilight,  aloof,  and  deadly  to  those  who  carelessly 
answer  their  call.  But  these  soldiers  know  and  respect 
the  mountains.  Whether  it's  for  a military  operation 
or  a search  and  rescue  mission,  they  are  ready. 

It  takes  special  skills  to  survive  in  this 
country.  The  skills  are  learned  and  perfected  with 
constant  practice.  But  to  be  really  tops  here,  the 
skills  have  to  be  spiced  with  special 
ingredients — dedication  to  the  job,  a desire  to  excel 
at  something  most  people  wouldn’t  even  attempt,  a 
desire  to  be  challenged  on  a regular  basis. 

The  men  of  the  Fort  Carson  Mountain  and 
Survival  Skills  Training  Committee  are  constantly 
perfecting  these  skills  and  passing  them  on  to  other 
soldiers. □ 
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The  Visionic  Electro-Optical  Simulator,  above,  allows  scientists  to  study 
reactions  of  the  human  eye  at  night  and  how  much  thermal  energy  is 
radiated  by  various  objects.  It  can  also  test  the  search  functions  of  various 
night  devices. 


it  wasn’t  until  the  early  1960s  that  the  Army 
launched  a major  effort. 

Today,  night  vision  equipment  en- 
ables the  individual  soldier  to  move  and  fight 
at  night  with  nearly  the  same  effectiveness 
as  in  daylight. 

The  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Research 
and  Development  Command’s  Night  Vision 
and  Electro-Optics  Laboratories 
(NV&EOL)  is  a world  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  specialized  soldiers.  They  work 
with  the  most  advanced  equipment  and 
facilities  available. 
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N V&EOL  is  given  information  about 
the  planned  tactical  use  of  the  night  vision 
equipment  that’s  been  requested.  Proto- 
types are  developed  within  these  restric- 
tions. Then  the  job  is  contracted  to  a 
manufacturer  who  actually  builds  the 
equipment. 

All  the  various  NV&EOL  research 
and  development  programs  depend  upon 
three  basic  imaging  techniques:  near  infra- 
red, image  intensification  and  far  infrared 
(thermal  imaging). 

Each  technique  is  being  considered 
in  the  development  of  night  vision  devices 
for  the  individual  soldier,  for  tanks,  aircraft 
and  anti-tank  missiles. 

Near  infrared  systems,  like  the  Me- 
tascope, are  said  to  be  “active.”  This  means 
they  emit  radiation.  Before  this  type  system 
will  operate,  the  viewed  area  must  be  flooded 
with  near  infrared  light.  Although  this  light 
is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  can  be 
detected  by  using  similar  equipment. 

Image  intensification  sensors  like  the 
goggles  and  Starlight  Scope  are  considered 
“passive.”  Because  they  don’t  give  off 
radiation,  they  can’t  be  readily  detected. 
Needing  only  small  amounts  of  available 
starlight  or  moonlight  for  operation,  the 
sensor  amplifies  that  light  thousands  of 
times.  The  result  is  a bright  image  repro- 
duction. Its  effectiveness,  however,  is  lim- 
ited by  poor  weather,  fog  and  rain,  or  low 
light  levels. 

Far  infrared  systems,  like  the  new 
TOW  sight,  are  also  passive.  There’s  a big 
difference  between  them  and  intensification 
systems.  Instead  of  displaying  an  amplified 
image  of  reflected  light,  the  far  infrared 
system  shows  the  temperature  difference 
between  an  object  and  its  background  by 
means  of  a Thermal  Imager. 

The  far  infrared  night  vision  system 
can  be  used  to  see  through  smoke,  light  fog, 
dust  and  other  atmospheric  obstacles. 
However,  conditions  of  very  heavy  fog  and 
dense  smoke  hamper  the  Thermal  Imager. 

Anotherdevice,  thefuturistic  looking 
Night  Vision  Goggles,  AN/PVS-5  serves  a 
variety  of  military  uses.  It  can  be  worn  by 
helicopter  pilots,  soldiers  doing  maintenance 
tasks,  vehicle  drivers  and  other  combat 
soldiers. 

A near  infrared  aiming  light  is  used 
with  the  goggles.  It’s  a light  source  mounted 
on  small  arms.  Its  invisible  light  places  a 
bright  spot  (visible  only  with  the  goggles) 
on  the  target.  The  spot  indicates  where  the 
bullets  will  strike.  If  properly  sighted,  this 
system  has  the  potential  of  giving  the  soldier 
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Starlight  Scopes 


The  first-generation  small 
starlight  scope,  above,  was 
effective  in  Vietnam  but  it 
was  heavy  and  it  cut  off  in 
bright  light  from  tracer 
ammunition. 


The  second-generation  small 
starlight  scope,  above,  allows 
the  soldier  to  engage  targets 
to  the  full  range  of  the  M16. 
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a 90-percent  accuracy  rate  at  night. 

Development  of  night  vision  devices 
isn’t  the  whole  story  at  NV&EOL.  Contin- 
uous testing  follows  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment to  the  field.  It’s  tested  under  every 
weather  condition  asoldier  mightencounter. 

Two  sections  of  the  NV&EOL  or- 
ganization provide  valuable  input  to  this 
testing:  the  Photometries  Section  and  the 
Support  Operations  Team.  Most  of  the  25 
soldiers  assigned  to  the  lab  are  in  these 
sections. 

The  Photometries  Section  establishes 
the  guidelines  fortesting — that  is,  itprovides 
data  on  the  environment,  such  as  how  much 
thermal  energy  exists  in  a given  situation. 

The  sophisticated  testing  equipment  in- 
cludes an  atmospheric  transmission  meter, 
a precise  radiation  thermometer  and  a 
Nolanberg  counter. 

The  Support  Operations  Team  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  and  manpower 
during  field  testing.  It’s  their  responsibility 
to  make  sure  all  equipment,  no  matter  how 
sensitive  or  elaborate,  is  in  the  best  operating 
condition. 

Because  NV&EOL  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  age-old  problem  of  seeing  in 
darkness,  soldiers  needn’t  worry  about  the 
complexity  of  this  advanced  technology. 

Instead,  they  can  concentrate  on  the  tar- 
get— and  the  results.  □ 
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SUICIDE.  Its  lure  may  tempt  even  the  sanest  of  minds 
in  a moment  of  despair. 

Webster  defines  it  as  “the  act  or  an  instance 
of  taking  one’s  own  life  voluntarily  and  intentionally, 
especially  by  a person  of  years  of  discretion  and  of 
sound  mind.’’  Psychologically,  suicide  exceeds  this 
definition.  It’s  an  act  of  violence,  aggression  turned 
inward  and  vented  upon  the  self. 

Society  has,  under  certain  conditions,  endorsed 
the  taking  of  one’s  own  life.  Some  cultures  demanded 
suicide  when  a man  brought  dishonor  to  himself  or 
hisfamily;captainswent  down  withtheir  ships;  captives 
swallowed  poison  rather  than  assist  the  enemy.  And 
yet,  self-murder  resulting  only  from  personal  anguish 
is  still  a crime  in  many  modern  societies.  Nearly  all 
western  religions  consider  it  a mortal  sin. 

The  taboo  against  suicide,  however,  isn’t  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  In  the  United 
States  in  1975,  for  example,  26,900  persons  are  known 
to  have  taken  their  own  lives.  The  suicide  rate  for 
the  first  2 months  of  1977  was  reported  at  13  per  100,000 
population. 

In  many  cases,  suicides  can’t  be  verified  due 
to  a lack  of  the  traditional  note  or  other  evidence. 
Often  they  masquerade  as  accidents — the  90-miles- 
per-hour  car  crash  or  an  overdose  of  drugs. 

Suicide  rates  in  this  country  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. Between  1970  and  1975  the  rate  for  the  general 
population  went  from  1 1 .6  to  12.6  suicides  per  100,000 
people,  according  to  figures  provided  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the 
figure  increased  each  year  except  1973  when  it  held 
at  12,  the  same  as  the  rate  for  1972. 

Suicide  is  now  among  the  five  leading  causes 
of  death  for  persons  between  ages  10  and  55.  Such 
statistics  don’t  reflect  a healthy  direction  in  our  society. 

Who  are  these  people  who  find  life  so  unbearable 
that  they  choose  to  end  it  voluntarily?  Suicide  isn’t 
confined  to  any  social  class,  race  or  economic  group. 
They’re  old,  young,  rich,  poor,  intellectual,  illiterate, 
isolated,  surrounded  by  friends.  Still,  there  are  broad 
groups  which  show  unusually  high  incidence  rates. 

While  women  attempt  suicide  more  often,  men 
are  far  more  successful  at  it.  The  rate  for  American 
males  is  generally  placed  at  36  per  100,000,  approxi- 
mately three  times  that  for  the  general  population. 

PATRICIA  BARNES  Is  an  Information  specialist  with  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort 
Ritchie,  Md. 


Age  is  also  a factor.  Beginning  with  a rate  of 
12.2  per  100,000  for  the  group  15  to  24  years  old,  the 
figures  climb  to  22.4  for  those  in  the  75  to  84-year 
range.  Among  theelderly  illness,  poverty  and  loneliness 
contribute  significantly  to  the  high  rate. 

Guns  are  by  far  the  most  popular  instruments 
of  suicide.  Of  452  suicides  in  Maryland  in  1 year,  guns 
were  used  in  227.  The  next  most  frequently  used 
method — liquid  or  solid  poison — accounted  for  85 
deaths.  Gas,  hanging  and  auto  accidents  are  also 
frequently  used. 

Why  does  a successful,  talented  young  man  such 
as  Freddie  Prinze  place  a gun  to  his  head  and  blast 
the  life  from  his  22-year-old  body?  The  answer  is 
elusive.  No  two  persons  are  equipped  with  precisely 
the  same  ability  to  cope.  What  may  be  a minor 
disappointment  to  one  person  may  plunge  another  into 
such  despair  that  death  is  seen  as  the  only  escape. 

Psychologist  Arthur  Janov,  author  of  The  Primal 
Scream,  assesses  the  situation  this  way: 

“Suicide  is  attempted,  in  my  opinion,  when  all 
the  ways  an  individual  has  tried  to  kill  his  Pain  have 
come  to  naught  . . . Many  neurotics  seem  to  want  to 
die  rather  than  live  the  way  they  do.  I don’t  believe 
a real  urgency  to  die  produces  the  suicidal  act,  so  much 
as  the  feeling  of  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  to  ease 
the  Pain.  The  person  is  all  out  of  struggles.’’ 

Depression  is  the  single  most  significant  factor 
contributing  to  suicide.  Depression  may  result  from 
a specific  event  such  as  the  loss  of  a close  friend  or 
relative  or  may  gradually  build  over  a period  of  years. 
Victims  of  depression  suffer  feelings  of  self-hatred  and 
hopelessness.  The  conviction  that  life  holds  nothing 
better  (than  the  present  unacceptable  condition)  is  often 
reinforced  by  a sense  of  worthlessness. 

In  his  book.  The  Savage  God,  A.  Alvarez  gives 
a vivid  description  of  the  path  which  led  to  his  own 
unsuccessful  suicide  attempt.  “Each  sporadic  burst 
of  work,’’  he  reflects,  “each  minor  success  and 
disappointment,  each  moment  of  calm  and  relaxation 
seemed  merely  a temporary  halt  on  my  steady  descent 
through  layer  after  layer  of  depression,  like  an  elevator 
stopping  for  a moment  on  the  way  down  to  the 
basement.’’ 

By  the  time  the  depressed  person  has  reached 
that  final  level,  he  has  exhausted  all  of  his  plans  for 
coping  with  his  problems  and,  more  importantly,  all 
of  his  hope. 
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Killing 

Ourselves? 


(Continued) 


THE  SUICIDE  of  a rolafiva  or  friend  usually  comes  as  a great  shock.  Very  often,  however,  the  victim 
has  provided  many  clues  to  his  state  of  mind — clues  which  were  Ignored  until  the  act  was  completed. 
Following  are  some  symptoms  which  may  Indicate  that  a person  Is  contemplating  taking  his  own  Hie: 


1 Chronic  and  deep  depression  from  which  the 
victim  sees  no  relief 

2 References  to  a time  when  the  person  will  no 
longer  be  here  ' or  similar  statements  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  not  be  present  in  the  future 

3 Sudden  elation  following  a severe  depression  (the 
victim  IS  often  euphoric  once  Ihe  decision  to  end 
his  troubles  has  been  made) 

4 Disposing  of  personal  possessions,  removing 
picluresfrom  walls,  sorting  household  goods,  and 


other  such  signs  of  putting  things  in  order  " 

5 Sudden  withdrawal  and  self-imposed  isolation 

6 Statements  of  self-hatred  and  worthlessness 

7 Acquiring  a means  of  suicide — hoarding  pills  or 
other  medication,  purchasing  a gun.  obtaining 
poison,  etc 

6 Expressing  an  extreme  or  morbid  fascination  with 
death 

9 Threats,  either  explicit  or  implied  ( "I  just  can't 
take  any  morel"),  to  commit  suicide 


Suicide  affects  all  segments  of  the  population 
including  the  military.  It  has  taken  its  toll  in  the  Army 
ranks. 

According  to  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (DA),  139  active  duty  soldiers  took 
theirlives  in  1975.  (These  figuresdon't  include  deserters 
or  soldiers  who  are  AWOL.)  The  Army-wide  rate  is 
15  suicides  per  100,000  active  duty  personnel. 

These  figures  should  be  considered  with  regard 
to  the  overall  makeup  of  the  military  population.  It’s 
a predominately  male  group  between  ages  20  and  40. 
As  a general  rule,  soldiers  are  part  of  a high-risk 
category.  They’re  also  more  frequently  separated  from 
family  and  friends  which  increases  anxiety  and  can 
contribute  to  depression. 

Mitigating  circumstances  notwithstanding,  the 
situation  is  still  serious.  “The  Army  is  concerned,’’ 
says  Major  David  Gardner,  DA  Office,  Chief  of  Public 
Affairs,  “but  at  present  no  specific  studies  of  suicide 
are  underway.’’ 


“The  problem,”  says  Maj  Gardner,  “is  such 
a complex  one  that  the  Army  hasn’t  yet  developed 
a system  of  gathering  data.  It’s  often  difficult  to  verify 
what  conditions  prompted  the  suicide.” 

DA  doesn’t  have  an  Army-wide  policy  for 
dealing  with  suicide  threats  or  attempts.  These  situa- 
tions are  handled  on  a local  basis  with  each  post 
developing  its  own  system.  Some  posts  have  social 
workers  who  act  as  mental  health  counselors.  Others 
refer  such  problems  to  the  medical  staff  or  the  clergy. 

While  both  military  and  civilian  communities 
are  making  some  efforts  to  combat  the  increase  in 
suicide,  the  private  nature  of  the  act  makes  intervention 
particularly  difficult.  No  helping  group  or  agency  can 
actively  search  for  persons  in  jeopardy  of  killing 
themselves. 

A person  contemplating  suicide  will  more  often 
seek  out  a personal  confidant  than  a professional 
counselor.  Friends  can  be  the  weight  that  tips  the 
balance. 

The  potential  suicide  generally  feels  isolated  and 
alone.  Listening  to  what  he  has  to  say  and  encouraging 
him  to  talk  provides  an  opportunity  for  him  to  vent 
his  turbulent  feelings.  Another’s  calm  opinion  may 
prompt  him  to  re-examine  his  decision. 

Any  threat  could  be  a serious  one  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  The  theory  that  persons  who  threaten 
suicide  will  not  follow  through  is  a myth;  they  will, 
and  often  do. 

When  a person  is  so  distraught  that  talking  does 
not  help  and  he  seems  determined  to  kill  himself, 
professional  assistance  must  be  sought.  If  the  post 
has  no  crisis  intervention  center  or  program,  the  local 
police  department  can  supply  the  name  of  the  appro- 
priate agency  to  contact.  The  person  should  not  be 
left  alone  while  waiting  for  help  to  arrive. 

Even  in  situations  where  the  potential  suicide 
doesn’t  attempt  to  carry  out  his  threat,  professional 
follow-up  can  be  important.  The  conflicts  which  first 
led  him  to  consider  taking  his  life  may  return,  and 
with  them  may  come  more  persuasive  thoughtsof  death. 

To  elect  to  die  is  unthinkable  for  some  of  us, 
a more  real  possibility  for  others.  But  each  day  more 
men  and  women  may  struggle  with  the  choice  between 
life  and  death,  and  too  often  death  wins.  □ 
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THE 

ARMY 

IN 

SPACE 

TWENTY  YEARS  ago,  as  rocket 
motors  roared  amid  orange  flame 
in  a Florida  swamp,  the  Army 
successfully  launched  the  United 
States’  first  satellite.  Explorer  I. 

The  slender  31-pound  Ex- 
plorer, measuring  80  by  6 inches, 
was  carried  into  orbit  atop  a 
70-foot  Army  Jupiter  C missile 
fired  from  Cape  Canaveral  at  1 0:48 
p.m.,  EST,  January  31,  1958. 

Explorer’s  18-pound  pay- 
load  included  two  radios,  with 
antennas  and  batteries,  and  11 
pounds  of  scientific  equipment 
designed  to  measure  cosmic  ra- 
diation, micrometeors  and  the 
temperature  in  space.  The  exper- 
iments were  designed  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Van  Allen  and  scientists 
of  the  Cambridge  Research 
Center. 

The  Jupiter  C launch  vehi- 
cle was  a modified  Army  Redstone 
rocket  developed  by  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun  and  his  team  of  rocket 
experts.  They  did  their  work  at  the 
Army  Ballistics  Missile  Agency, 
under  the  command  of  Major 
General  John  B.  Medaris,  at  the 
Army’s  Redstone  Arsenal,  Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Explorer  I continued  to  cir- 
cle the  earth  every  114  minutes 
until  it  burned  up  as  it  fell  back 
into  the  atmosphere  in  March 
1970. 

The  Army-launched  satel- 
lite brought  about  many  signifi- 
cant developments  in  the  U.S. 
space  program.  Its  radios  gavethe 
first  clue  to  the  existence  of  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belt — themost 
important  discovery  of  that  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year. 

Because  of  the  success  of 


the  Explorer  I launch,  develop- 
ment was  begun  on  boosters  with 
more  than  a million  pounds  of 
thrust.  These  boosters  were  used 
on  the  Saturn  rockets  that  carried 
U.S.  astronauts  to  the  moon. 

As  its  most  visible  byprod- 
uct, the  first  U.S.  satellite 
launched  bytheArmy  20yearsago 
blazed  the  path  for  today’s  world 
wide  network  of  communications 
satellites.  □ 


The  70-foot-long  liquid-fueled  Jupiter  C 
carried  three  solid-state  booster  rockets 
which  operated  in  sequence  to  propel  the 
Explorer  I satellite  into  orbit. 
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RUN  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 


A bit  of  rain  and  wet  pavement  didn't  keep  these  servicemen  from  completing 
their  mission.  They  were  part  of  a group  of  students,  .staff  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va. , who  relay-jogged  from  there 
to  the  Pentagon  in  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  the  American  Heart  Association . 
Taking  28i  hours  to  complete,  the  jogathon  brought  in  $1,500  in  pledges. 

The  last  runners  to  carry  the  baton  included , left  to  right , Lt  Col  Edwin  W . 
Thompson,  Lt  Cdr  Alexander  C . Konosey,  Lt  Col  Gary  B . Clark,  Lt  Cdr  Dean 
Turner,  Lt  Col  Ronald  T.  Lanman  and  Maj  Ernest  G.  Noll  Jr. 


PATCHED  IN 

What  Sgt  1st  Cl  Lawrence  L.  Cam- 
arena  of  Concord,  Calif. , holds  in  his 
arms  is  just  a sample  of  his  collection . 
He's  the  owner  of  some  10,000  regi- 
mental crests  and  3,000  patches  gath- 
ered over  the  last  25  years.  Search- 
ing for  some  of  these  rarities  can  take 
years,  so  it's  no  wonder  that  collec- 
tors have  come  to  be  known  as  "rag 
pickers . " 

Sgt  Camarena,  with  the  6237th  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  School  in  Pleasanton , 
Calif. , has  taken  the  time  to  learn  the 
historical  background  of  each  insignia . 


AT  THE  TOP 

• SSgt  Richard  Sieburg , of  the  U .S  . 
Army  Support  Command,  Hawaii,  has 
been  named  the  Army  Reserve  Re- 
cruiter of  the  Year.  He  was  cited  for 
improving  relationships  with  other  re- 
cruiters, ROTC  programs.  Job  Corps, 
Honolulu  Police  Department,  PTAs  and 
high  schools . 

• The  Army  Aviation  Trophy  has 
found  a new  home  at  the  7th  Squadron 
(Attack  Helicopter),  17th  Cavalry,  6th 
Cavalry  Brigade  (Air  Combat).  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.  The  solid  silver  bowl  is 
presented  each  year  by  the  Army  Avi- 
ation Association  of  America  to  the 
most  outstanding  aviation  unit . 
Achievements  in  the  development  of 
aviation  doctrine  and  tactics  for  the 
attack  helicopter  won  the  award  for  the 
7/17th  Cav. 

• Sgt  Stephen  H . Gibbons  has  re- 
ceived the  Soldiers  Medal . Stationed 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  , Sgt  Gibbons 
risked  his  life  to  save  a child  from  a 
burning  building. 

• SP4  Jerry  D.  Tindal,  below  right, 
owes  his  life  to  the  open  parachute  of 
Pvt  Nelson  R.  Peters.  When  SP4  Tin- 
dal's  parachute  failed  to  open,  he 
landed  on  top  of  Pvt  Peters'  chute. 

This  caused  Pvt  Peters'  chute  to  momen- 
tarily collapse  and  SP4  Tindal  started 
falling  again.  However  Pvt  Peters 
managed  to  grab  SP4  Tindal's  chute  in 
time  to  save  him  . Both  paratroopers 

of  Fort  Bragg , N .C  . , landed  safely . 
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CYCLING  SUCCESS 

The  wheels  of  success  are  turning 
for  2d  Lt  Bill  Watkins.  He  was  un- 
known to  the  bicycling  world  when , as 
a West  Point  cadet , he  took  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Cycling  championship . 
After  that  he  gathered  enough  speed 
and  trophies  to  be  named  Rookie  Cyc- 
list of  the  Year  at  the  U .S  . National 
Championships . 

The  recognition  has  encouraged 
Lt  Watkins  to  steer  toward  the  1980 
Olympics  in  Moscow . Preparation  will 
include  entering  the  World  Champion- 
ship Race  in  West  Germany  this  sum- 
mer and  the  1979  Pan  American  Games. 

Until  then  he  will  be  squeezing  in 
his  road  work  during  off-duty  time  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.  Maintaining  the  two 
pursuits  is  demanding,  but  Lt  Watkins 
figures  he  can  manage  both  "a  step  at 
a time . " 


ALICE  SIGNS  OFF 


Say  goodbye  to  "Alice  in  the  Morning."  That  was  the  name  of  2d  Lt  Alice  E. 
Jackson's  radio  show  on  station  WFG,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  While  an  ROTC  cadet  at 
nearby  Augusta  College , Alice  was  a frequent  disc  jockey . 

As  a student  she  doubled  up  on  ROTC  courses  and  finished  the  2-year  pro- 
gram in  1 year,  becoming  the  first  and  only  cadet  commissioned  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege. Her  priorities  now  are  finishing  the  Signal  School  basic  course  and  then  on 
to  assignment  at  Fort  Hood  , Tex  . 


.r 


HOCKEY  FANATIC 

When  SP4  Tom  Harris  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. , he  came 
packing  a hockey  stick  and  ball.  SP4  Harris  is  a field  hockey  fanatic.  People 
still  talk  about  the  plays  he  demonstrated  up  and  down  the  dorm  hallway. 

Since  then  his  enthusiasm  has  spread.  He  had  to  have  someone  to  play  with 
so  SP4  Harris  formed  the  Arizona  Field  Hockey  Association  in  neighboring  Sierra 
Vista.  The  players  became  so  good  that  seven  members,  all  soldiers,  were 
picked  to  train  for  the  U.S.  National  Field  Hockey  Team.  SP4  Harris  was  the  only 
one  to  make  the  final  cut. 
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story  and  photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 


THE  first  recruits  arrive  at 
sunrise.  Their  last  steps 
off  the  bus  are  the  first 
steps  on  the  road  to 
becoming  soldiers.  Now 
the  waiting  and  the 
paperwork  are  over. 
They’re  entering  the 
rugged  world  of  training. 
They’re  a cross-section 
of  American  society: 
black,  white,  brown 
or  whatever  color; 
tall,  short  and  somewhere 
in  between.  Some  have 
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rich  parents,  others  have 
always  been  poor.  But  all 
have  one  thing  in  common: 
a certain  apprehensive- 
ness bordering  on  fear. 

They’ve  never  met, 
and  they’re  curious  about 
each  other.  “Where  are  you 
from?’’  . . . “What 
happens  next?’’  . . . they 
nervously  ask  anyone 
who  will  listen. 

Hundreds  of  recruits 
arrive  before  every 
Basic  Training  cycle  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  For  7 
grueling  weeks,  men  and 
women  live  and  train 
hard,  hoping  to  return 
home  as  soldiers. 

Basic  training  isn’t 
easy.  Signs  of  exhaustion 


and  frustration  are 
common.  Whether 
crawling  on  the  ground, 
running  a mile  in  cadence, 
or  just  sitting  alone 
thinking  of  “what  a long 
day  it’s  been,”  their  faces 
reflect  the  challenge. 
As  skills  increase, 
their  once-shared  fears 
turn  to  feelings  of 
confidence.  “There’s 
nothing  I can’t  do.  ‘Drill’, 
running  a mile  or  knocking 
out  25,  it’s  all  the  same 


now,”  they’ll  boast. 

Faces  that  once  showed 
fear  and  fatigue  will  reflect 
calm  confidence  and  pride. 
They’ll  know  they  can  make 
it.  They’ll  go  home  as  soldiers.  □ 
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TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  many  of  the  clues  do  you  need  to  identify 
this  very  common  item  in  our  daily  lives? 

1 . There  are  233  of  them  to  an  inch. 

2.  490  of  them  weigh  1 pound. 

3.  They  last  about  18  months. 

4.  1 ,000  of  them  cost  $8.02. 

5.  There  are  2 billion  of  them  around. 


CHALLENGER’S  CORNER 

This  mindbender  was  sent  in  by  SSgt  James.  L. 
McLaughlin  from  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

You  have  a 3-inch  solid  white  cube.  Dip  it  in 
black  paint.  Cut  the  cube  into  1-inch  cubes. 
Disregard  the  thickness  of  the  sawcut.  How  many 
cubes  will  be  painted  on:  3 sides;  2 sides;  1 side; 
or  showing  no  paint  at  all. 


SPOTTING  THE  SPORTSTERS 

Match  the  personalities  to  the  sports  that  made 
them  famous. 

Stirling  Moss  A.  multi-talented  includ- 
ing golf,  tennis  and 
George  Mikan  track 

B.  in  baseball  he’s  “Cy" 

Patty  Berg 

C.  tennis 

H.  W.  Morenz 

D.  hockey 

Rod  Laver 

E.  track  and  field 

Fanny  Blankers-Koen 

F.  bowling 

Denton  Young 

G.  basketball 

Richard  Weber 

H.  grand  prix  racing 

Mildred  Zaharias 

I.  golf 
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THE  TIME  has  finally  come.  You’ve  served  at  least  20  years 
in  the  Army  and  you’re  ready  to  retire.  It’s  reassuring  to 
know  you’ll  be  getting  a decent  retired  paycheck  every 
month  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Starting  a new  career  will 
be  that  much  easier. 

Everything  looks  great  right  now.  But  what  if  you’re 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident?  Can  your  family  survive 
without  you?  Could  they  get  along  without  your  income — or 
your  retired  pay? 

You  can  guarantee  them  some  money  to  live  on  if 
you’re  enrolled  in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP).  Based 


Some 
Things 

YOU 

Might  Want  To  Know 

About  SBP 


Janet  Hake 


Insuring  your  family’s  future  after  you  retire 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Regular 

Retirement  Pay 

Retirement  Pay 
a Percentage 
of  Basic  Pay 
of  Highest 
Rank  Held 

(Percent) 

50.0 

52.5 

55.0 

57.5 

60.0 

62.5 

65.0 

67.5 

70.0 

72.5 

75.0  (maximum) 

on  your  retired  pay,  the  plan  guarantees 
a monthly  income  for  your  family  after 
you’re  gone. 

SBP  was  adapted  for  the  military 
from  a similar  plan  used  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service.  SOLDIERS  talked  to  Captain 
Bradley  J.  Snyder,  assistant  treasurer  of 
a well-known  insuring  association  for 
service  people,  who  is,  himself,  retired 
from  the  Army.  Here  are  some  frequent 
questions  he  gets  about  SBP  . . . and  the 
answers. 

How  do  I participate? 

Once  you’ve  served  20  years  on 
active  duty  in  the  military,  you’re  auto- 
matically a member  of  SBP.  However,  you 
won’t  be  charged  until  the  time  you 
receive  your  first  retired  paycheck. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  participate  in 
SBP,  you  must  submit  a written  request 
toyourcommanderat  least  30days  before 
retirement.  Your  spouse  will  be  notified 
of  your  decision  not  to  participate  or  to 
participate  for  less  than  the  maximum. 

I may  change  my  mind.  Can  I enroll  in 
SBP  later? 

Not  if  you’re  married  at  the  time 
you  retire. 

How  am  I charged? 

Deductions  will  be  made  from  your 
retired  pay. 

How  much  will  it  cost  me? 

Forfull  participation,  thededuction 
is  2V2  percent  of  the  first  $300  and  10 
percent  of  the  remainder.  Here’s  an  ex- 
ample. Suppose  your  monthly  retired  pay 
is  $800. 


S800 

-300x2’  ?%  $ 7 50 

500x  10%  50  00 

$57  50  (monthly  deduction 

from  retired  pay) 

How  much  will  the  benefits  to  my  spouse 
be? 

Your  spouse  s benefit,  should  you 
die,  can  be  as  much  as  55  percent  of  what 
your  retired  pay  would  be.  Example: 

$800  X 55%  $440  (benetit  payment  ) 

I can’t  afford  that  much.  Can  I set  aside 
less? 

Yes.  The  monthly  benefit  for  your 
dependents  would  be  55  percent  of  a base 
amount  you  chose.  However,  the  base 
amount  must  be  at  least  $300  unless  your 
monthly  retired  pay  is  less  than  that.  Then 
the  benefit  must  be  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount. 

Suppose  your  monthly  retired  pay 
is  $800.  But  you’ve  chosen  only  $300  as 
a base  amount. 

$300  x 55%  $165  (SBP  benefit) 

$300  X 2’/?%  $7.50  (deduction) 

$800  - $7.50  $792.50  (net  monthly  retired 

pay) 

Can’t  my  spouse  get  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration benefits  if  I die? 

After  you  leave  the  service,  unless 
your  death  is  service-connected,  your 
family  is  no  longer  eligible  for  VA  benefits 
(Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion). 

What  about  Social  Security?  Won’t  that 
pay? 

There  may  be  a while  after  your 
death  when  it  doesn’t.  Your  family  is 
eligible  for  Social  Security  payments  if 
any  of  your  single  children  at  home  are 
under  age  18,  or  22,  if  any  are  in  school. 
Benefits  to  a widow/er  alone  don’t  begin 
until  age  62.  Between  the  time  your  last 
child  reaches  18  and  your  spouse’s  62d 
birthday,  no  Social  Security  payments  will 
be  coming  in  to  your  spouse. 

Does  that  mean  when  my  wife  is  62,  she 
could  get  both  SBP  and  Social  Security 
benefits? 

Yes,  but  Social  Security  benefits 
your  widow*  is  entitled  to,  as  a result  of 
your  service  in  the  military,  will  be  sub- 
tracted from  any  SBP  benefits  when  she’s 
62. 

Her  total  benefits  won’t  get  smaller, 
though.  Look  at  it  this  way.  You  may  plan 
to  get  another  job  after  getting  out  of  the 
Army.  The  amount  of  Social  Security 
payments  your  widow  receives  after  she’s 
62  depends  on  your  entire  working 

‘Widowers  would  be  eligible  for  the  same  benefits. 
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time — except  work  as  a U.S.  civil  servant. 

Now  suppose  your  wife  is  eligible 
for  $507  a month  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. But  $271  of  that  is  coverage  you 
earned  while  serving  in  the  military.  Let’s 
say  the  SBP  benefit  you  elected  is  $579. 


SBP  benefit  $579 

Social  Security  coverage  earned  from 

military  service  -271 

SBP  benefit  remaining  $308 

Social  Security  benefit  at  age  62  +507 

Total  monthly  benefit  = $815 

My  retired  pay  is  $1,000  a month.  That 


means  my  spouse’s  benefit  would  be 
$550.  What’s  inflation  going  to  do  to  that 
10  years  from  now? 

Remember,  your  retired  pay  auto- 
matically increases  each  March  and  Sep- 
tember to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
So  does  the  benefit  your  dependents  are 
entitled  to.  Suppose  your  retired  pay  is 
$1 ,000.  If  the  average  increase  is5  percent 
compounded  semiannually  (2.5  percent 
in  March  and  September)  for  the  next  10 
years,  by  then  your  pay  would  be  $1 ,638. 
Your  spouse’s  benefit,  in  case  of  your 
death,  would  be  55  percent  of  $1 ,638,  or 
about $901 . The  point  is,  the  benefit  would 
have  at  least  the  same  buying  power  it 
has  today  and  probably  more. 

Wouldn’t  an  insurance  plan  be  just  as 
good? 

You  would  have  a hard  time  paying 
the  premiums  of  an  insurance  policy  that 
pays  as  well  as  SBP.  Imagine  that  your 
retired  pay  is  $800  a month  at  the  time 
of  your  death  and  that  your  spouse 
outlives  you  by  20  years.  If  you  have 
chosen  a benefit  of  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount,  or  $440,  over  20  years  your 
spouse  would  get  $105,600. 

($440  X 12  months  in  a year  x 20 
years  = $105,600) 


SBP  can  protect 
a widow  or 
widower  from 
unnecessary 
hardship  caused 
by  a spouse's 
death.  It  can 
insure  a steady 
income  to 
survivors  at  a 
time  when  they 
need  it  the  most. 
The  cost  for  the 
protection  is 
small  compared 
to  the  benefits 
received. 


Survivor  Benefit  Plan 


20-Year  Retirement 


Pay  - $548 

Monthly 

Election 

Cost  For 

Is  55%  Of: 

Wife  & Child 

$548 

$33.41 

$400 

$18.31 

$300 

$ 8.11 

E-8  - Age  42 
Wife  - Age  40 
Child  - Age  10 


Monthly 
Cost  For 

Monthly 

Child  Alone 

Annuity 

$6.68 

$301 

$4.88 

$220 

$3.66 

$165 

Monthly 
Cost  For 
Wife  Alone 

$32.30 
$17.50 
$ 7.50 


That  total  doesn’t  include  cost-of- 
living  increases — something  you  don’t  get 
from  an  insurance  policy.  Five  percent 
annual  increases  compounded  semian- 
nually over  20  years  would  increase  the 
total  to  $177,943.  Can  you  afford  an 
insurance  policy  that  pays  off  like  that? 
Do  I have  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes 
on  SB^  deductions? 

No.  Deductions  are  removed  from 
your  retired  pay  before  it’s  taxed.  With 
an  insurance  policy,  you  have  already  paid 
taxes  on  money  you  use  to  pay  premiums. 
What  about  the  money  my  spouse  would 
receive  as  benefits  in  case  of  my  death? 
Is  that  taxable? 

Heorshewould  haveto  pay  Federal 
income  tax  on  that  amount.  The  individual 
may  also  be  subject  to  state  inheritance 
and  income  tax  liabilities,  depending  on 
one’s  place  of  residence.  There’s  NO 
Federal  estate  tax  on  SBP.  Costs  are 
deducted  from  military  retired  pay. 

What  if  i wait  untii  after  I’m  retired  to 
marry?  Can  I participate  in  SBP  then? 

You  must  decide  whether  or  not 
to  participate  in  SBP  during  the  first  year 
of  your  marriage.  However,  your  spouse 
will  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  unless 
you’ve  been  married  at  least  1 year  before 
your  death  or  had  a child  as  a result  of 
your  marriage. 

Suppose  I die  while  I’m  still  in  the  military, 
but  after  I’m  eligible  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment? 

Yourspouse  will  be  eligible  for  VA 
compensation.  But  SBP  will  supplement 
that  amount.  The  payment  will  total  55 
percent  of  the  monthly  retired  pay  you 
would  have  been  eligible  for  were  you 
retired  at  death. 

What  happens  if  my  widow  remarries? 

If  your  widow/ermarries  beforeage 
60,  he  or  she  is  no  longer  eligible  for  SBP 
benefits.  If  the  marriage  doesn’t  last — due 
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A child  s future  may  sutler 
the  most  when  a parent 
dies.  The  SBP  can  help 
provide  the  money  to 
insure  that 
well-laid  plans 
are  fulfilled. 


to  death  or  divorce— SBP  benefits  will  be 
reinstated  upon  your  request. 

Suppose  my  spouse  dies  before  I do  or 
we  get  a divorce? 

If  there  are  no  dependent  children, 
the  deductions  from  your  retired  pay  will 
end.  However  you  must  advise  the  U.S. 
Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  of  the 
change.  The  center  should  be  advised, 
as  well,  of  any  other  changes  that  would 
affect  benefits. 

What  if  I marry  again? 

You  advise  the  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Center  of  your  new  marriage. 
Deductions  will  once  again  be  removed 
from  your  retired  pay,  effective  with  your 
first  anniversary.  However,  the  spouse 
doesn’t  become  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
fits unless  you  have  been  married  for  at 
least  1 year  or  had  a child  as  a result 
of  your  marriage. 

What  about  coverage  for  my  children? 

It’sagood  idea.  If  somethingshould 
happen  to  both  you  and  your  spouse,  then 
your  children  can  receive  benefits. 

But  it  will  cost  a “little”  extra.  If 
you  wish  to  cover  both  your  wife  and 
children,  the  monthly  deduction  will  in- 
crease V2  to  1 percent.  This  amount  is 
taken  from  a series  of  tables  based  on 
the  age  of  your  youngest  child  and  the 


ages  of  you  and  your  spouse  at  retirement. 
An  example: 

Youngest  child  age  10  Retiree  age  42  Wife  age  40 
It  base  amount  is  $800  00 

If  benefit  is  $440  00 

Deduction  tor  spouse  alone  $57.50 

Deduction  for  spouse  and  children 
will  be  $59  13 

I have  six  kids.  How  can  I afford  to  pay 
coverage  for  all  of  them? 

You  pay  only  the  cost  based  on  the  age 
of  your  youngest  child. 

How  long  can  my  children  be  considered 
dependents  for  SBP? 

As  long  as  they're  single  and  under 
age  18.  If  a child  becomes  a full-time 
student,  the  age  limit  is  extended  until 
age  22 — provided  the  child  remains  sin- 
gle. When  your  children  are  no  longer 
dependents,  the  extra  deduction  stops. 

Dependency  may  continue  if  any 
of  your  unmarried  children  are  mentally 
or  physically  incapacitated  before  their 
18th  birthday,  or  22  if  they're  in  school. 
If  they  should  recover  after  that  time,  they 
can’t  be  reinstated  in  the  event  the 
condition  recurs. 

Can  stepchildren  be  considered  de- 
pendents? 

Stepchildren  can  be  eligible  de- 
pendents as  can  adopted  and  recognized 
natural  children.  Foster  children  must  be 
living  with  the  retiree  at  the  time  of  death, 
get  over  half  their  support  from  the  retiree 
and  not  be  receiving  funds  from  a social 
agency. 

Can  I have  my  children  covered  and  not 
my  spouse? 

Yes,  but  your  spouse  will  be  notified 
of  your  decision.  Once  your  children 
become  ineligible,  by  marriage  or  age, 
they’ll  no  longer  collect  benefits. 

The  cost  of  covering  only  the  chil- 
dren would  be  about  3 percent  of  the  base 
amountyou  elect.  It’s  figured  on  your  age 
and  that  of  your  youngest  child.  The 
children’s  benefit  would  still  be  55  percent 
of  the  base  amount. 

I support  my  mother.  Can  she  be  a 
dependent  under  SBP? 

Yes,  provided  you  have  no  spouse 
or  children.  If  that’s  the  case,  brothers, 
sisters,  grandparents  or  anyone  with  an 
“insurable  interest”  in  you  are  also  eligi- 
ble. However  the  deduction  would  be 
considerably  more  than  for  your  immedi- 
ate family. 

You  can  find  out  more  about  SBP 
from  your  personnel  officer,  a financial 
adviser  or  by  going  to  the  source:  Army 
Regulation  608-9.  □ 
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"You’ll  see  me  in  a couple  of  moons?  Okay  , . . uh,  how 
long  is  that?" 


Signs  on  the  Army  Scene 


A SHORT  COURSE  IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

The  six  most  important  words:  I ADMIT  I MADE  A MISTAKE 
The  five  most  important  words:  YOU  DID  A GOOD  JOB 
The  four  most  important  words:  WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION? 

The  three  most  important  words:  IF  YOU  PLEASE 
The  two  most  important  words:  THANK  YOU 
The  one  most  important  word:  WE 
The  least  important  word:  I 

— Desk  sign  in  Pentagon 


Wry  Twist 

We  all  know  that  a pun  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit,  but  did 
you  know  that  a bun  is  the  lowest  form  of  wheat? 


Seen  any  good  bumper  stickers,  slogans,  desk  signs,  graffiti  lately?  Share 
those  crackling  quips  with  SOLDIERS  readers.  Send  the  item  to  The  Lighter 
Side,  SOLDIERS  magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 


“Remember  me? — your  old  top-kick  during  the  war!  Bet 
I'm  the  last  guy  you  expected  to  see  up  here  . . . right?” 


MARCH  1978 
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appears 

unconvinced 
that  his 
"hanging," 
about  to  take 
place,  Is  the 
locals'  way  of 
saying 
"welcome." 
Maybe  the 
pistol-packing 
cowboy  and 
the  crowd  of 
gleeful  Trotters 
add  to  his 
uneasiness. 


Ckniit  ^^festet^ 

Steve  Hara 


“CURLY”  NEAL  doesn’t  have  a speck  of  hair 
on  his  head.  “Meadowlark”  Lemon  doesn’t  sing 
a note.  But  these  contradictions  fit  the  style  of 
the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 

Meadowlark  and  Curly  are  two  stars  of 
the  Globetrotters,  a team  who,  most  of  you  know, 
plays  basketball  like  no  one  else  in  the  world. 
To  the  Globetrotters,  2 hours  on  the  hardwood 
with  round-ball  in  hand  is  pure  heaven.  Their 
fans  agree.  Of  course,  to  do  the  things  they  do, 
and  do  them  well,  takes  practice.  Here’s  where 
the  Army  comes  in. 

STEVE  HARA  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Aftairs  Office,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


For  the  past  2 years.  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
has  provided  its  on-post  gym  as  a training  site 
for  the  Globetrotters.  The  nearby  town  of  Sierra 
Vista  provides  lodging,  meals  and  transportation 
for  the  team  through  a special  citizens  association 
created  for  that  purpose. 

To  help  defray  the  cost  of  support  and 
the  use  of  the  gym,  the  Globetrotters  agreed  to 
provide  local  soldiers,  dependents  and  civilians 
with  free  rookie  games,  basketball  clinics  and 
matches  against  local  “all-stars.” 

But  this  past  year  a new  arrangement  was 
worked  out.  The  Globetrotters  agreed  to  play  two 


Sportscaster 
Howard  Coaall 


When  the  hardwood  hljinks  are  over,  the 
Globetrotters  spread  their  cheer  where  it's 
needed  most.  “Curly”  Neal,  above,  visits  a 
soldier  in  the  Fort  Huachuca  hospital.  Below, 
Meadowlark  Lemon  presides  as  king  of  the 
court.  The  ageless  superstar  has  become  a 
Globetrotter  institution. 


benefit  exhibition  games  of  the  same  caliber  as 
their  regular  season  performances. 

The  two  games  were  scheduled  for  early 
October.  The  games  took  on  added  significance 
when  ABC’s  “Wide  World  of  Sports,”  with 
Howard  Cosell,  arrived  to  videotape  the  action 
for  showing  this  year. 

An  added  bonus  was  the  presence  of  the 
entire  Globetrotter  roster.  Fans  rarely  see  all  the 
Globetrotters  because  the  roster  is  divided  into 
two  touring  squads  during  the  season. 

More  than  5,000  soldiers,  dependents  and 
civilians  crammed  the  Fort  Huachuca  gym  over 
the  2 days.  They  were  treated  to  the  best  the 
Globetrotters  have  to  offer.  Of  course,  there  was 
plenty  of  ribbing  for  the  New  Jersey  Reds,  the 
Trotters  traveling  competition;  some  barbs 
directed  at  Cosell  and  chuckles  galore  from  the 
masters  of  the  dribble  and  dunk. 

The  first  night’s  game  was  uneventful — the 
Globetrotters  ran  the  New  Jersey  Reds  into 
oblivion.  No  one  knows  what  the  score  was,  but 
then  who  cares? 

The  second  night  brought  some  added 
touches  to  the  action.  Not  all  of  it  was  related 
to  basketball.  First,  a storm  hit  the  area  just  before 
game  time  so  there  was  some  concern  about 
attendance.  There  was  nothing  to  fear — the  gym 
was  packed  to  the  rafters  again.  Then  the  lights 
went  out,  delaying  the  action  for  1V2  hours. 

With  the  lights  restored.  Cosell  began 
interviewing  members  of  the  Globetrotters  in  front 
of  the  audience.  Suddenly,  a bunch  of  gun-toting 
rowdies  appeared. 

They  were  members  of  the  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  Helldorado  Actors.  The  group  annually 
reenacts  historical  gunfights  on  the  streets  of  the 
“town  too  tough  to  die.”  Cosell  was  declared 
a “varmint.”  Then  the  Helldoradoes,  with  the 
help  of  some  Trotters,  looped  a noose  and 
prepared  for  a ceremonial  hanging. 

In  Tombstone  being  “hanged”  is  an  honor. 
It’s  a way  of  saying  “consider  yourself  one  of 
us.”  The  unannounced  tribute  left  Cosell 
speechless  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life. 

With  the  lynching  over,  the  Globetrotters 
took  over  center  court.  The  team’s  “Black 
Kojak,”  Curly  Neal,  and  “Meadowlark”  Lemon 
led  the  parade  of  laughs. 

By  the  time  it  was  over,  the  Reds  had  lost 
again  and  the  Globetrotters  had  sent  another 
crowd  home  happy.  As  for  the  soldiers  of  Fort 
Huachuca,  they’re  just  mighty  happy  with  their 
very  unusual  tenants. □ 


FRIENDSHIP 
TO  GROW  ON 

SP5  Manuel  Gomez 
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THE  school  bell’s  long,  loud  ring 
echoes  across  the  playground. 
Recess  is  over  and  the  kids  hurry 
back  to  class — except  for  one 
straggler.  He  drags  his  feet  through 
the  dirt,  seemingly  unconcerned 
about  his  tardiness. 

It's  Johnny;  he's  late  again. 

Play  period  is  no  fun  for  him. 
His  schoolmates’  laughter  doesn’t 
interest  him.  Instead,  Johnny  sits 
under  an  old  shade  tree  in  the  school 
yard  thinking  of  the  good  times 
spent  with  his  father.  They  would 
tumble  in  the  grass,  play  ball  and 
have  fun  together. 

But  things  are  different  now. 
Sincehis  parents’  divorce,  Johnny’s 
been  living  with  his  mother.  Mom 
is  great,  but  she’s  always  working. 
There’s  no  one  to  wrestle  with  or 
play  ball.  No  one  to  talk  with 
man-to-man. 

The  adjustments  Johnny 
must  make  in  growing  up  fatherless 
leave  little  time  for  fun.  But  Johnny 
isn’t  alone  in  his  plight. 

There  are  more  than  3 million 
fatherless  boys  living  in  one-parent 
American  homes  today,  and  the 
number  is  growing. 

Lack  of  adult  male  friendship 
and  guidance  can  profoundly  affect 
a boy’s  behavior.  Serious  attitude 
problems  can  develop.  Children  like 
Johnny  may  perform  poorly  in 
school  or  experience  difficulties 


with  the  law. 

In  fact,  boys  living  in  father- 
less homes  have  a five  times  greater 
chance  of  dropping  out  of  school 
and  a six  times  greater  chance  of 
appearing  before  a judge  than  a boy 
living  with  both  parents. 

Each  year  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spends  millions  of  dollars 
hoping  to  lower  these  statistics  and 
give  fatherless  boys  a chance.  But 
money  isn’t  the  answer.  The  answer 
is  people — concerned  and  involved 
people  willing  to  share  in  the  grow- 
ing-up  experience. 

The  people  are  provided  by 
organizations  dedicated  to  solving 
the  problems  of  one-parent  chil- 
dren. These  organizations  include 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of 
America.  Their  professional  staff 
matches  men  and  women  with  boys 
and  girls  in  a one-to-one  relation- 
ship. Big  and  little  brothers  and 
sisters  share  a learning  and  growing 
experience  for  a minimum  of  1 year. 

Big  Brothers  provides 
friendship  and  guidance  to  boys 
from  fatherless  and  one-parent 
homes  on  a national  level.  Big 
Sisters  provides  the  same  for  young 
girls  in  need  of  additional  adult 
support. 

‘Tn  today’s  fractured  nu- 
clear family,  children  seem  to  be 
paying  for  their  parents’  new-found 
freedom,”  says  J.  R.  Black,  com- 


munity affairs  officer  for  the  Big  ' 
Brothers  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  Washington,  D.C.  “More  and 
moreof  these  special  childrenaren’t 
finding  answers  to  simple  questions  j 

about  growing  up.  Any  good  adult  'i 
male  or  female  can  provide  these  , 

answers  by  simply  being  there  with 
the  child.”  i 

Big  Brother  mainly  focuses 
on  the  Little  Brother — thefatherless  ‘t, 

boy  between  the  ages  of  8 and  16.  I! 
Little  Brothers  come  from  all  walks  || 
of  life  and  kinds  of  neighborhoods.  1 

Some  use  drugs  or  are  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  Some  are  just  lonely,  '( 
shy  boys  needing  adult  male  atten- 
tion  and  interest.  j 

“Most  Little  Brothers  need 
and  crave  guidance  from  a man,” 
says  Black,  a 5-year  Big  Brother 
veteran.  “Fatherless  homes  depend 
on  the  mother  for  leadership,  but 
boys  living  in  this  type  environment  * 
have  a lot  of  questions  on  what  it 
takes  to  ‘make  it’  as  they  go  down 
the  road  to  manhood.  These  are  h 
questions  a woman  can’t  answer,” 
he  says. 

“My  Little  Brother  always  1 

asks  me  questions  about  woodwork  i 

or  how  to  make  a kite,”  says  Big 
Brother  Major  Thomas  Montgom- 
ery. “I’ve  had  to  tie  his  tie  or  show 
him  the  proper  way  to  wear  his  coat. 

He  has  no  idea  how  to  dress.” 

Big  Sisters  deal  with  Little  ^ 
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Children  growing  up  in  one-parent  homes  are  far  more  likely  to  have  emotional  or  social  problems  than  children  living  with 
both  parents.  Guidance  by  adult  volunteers  helps  them  find  answers  to  simple  questions  about  growing  up. 


Sisters  between  the  ages  of  8 and 
18.  They  come  from  fatherless, 
motherless  or  even  two-parent 
homes.  Many  who  are  referred  to 
the  organization  are  runaways,  un- 
governables  or  those  with  academic, 
social,  pregnancy  or  truancy  prob- 
lems. 

They  may  be  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped.  They  maybe 
emotionally  maladjusted  or  abused 
girls  needing  patient  support  and 
the  affection  of  another  caringadult. 

Children  are  referred  to  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  by  parents, 
teachers,  guidance  counselors  and 


other  social  service  agencies.  Resi- 
dential centers,  churches  and  juve- 
nile authorities  also  refer  children. 

When  a child’s  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  organization,  the 
mother  or  guardian  is  interviewed 
by  a professional  social  worker.  The 
case  worker  receives  a complete 
picture  of  the  child’s  personality, 
including  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  same  screening  process 
applies  to  volunteers  interested  in 
becoming  Big  Brothers  or  Sisters. 
If  a soldier,  for  instance,  is  consid- 
ering the  program,  all  that  person 
has  to  do  is  call  one  of  the  national 


Big  Brother/Big  Sister  field  offices. 

After  an  application,  listing 
background  and  references,  is  filed 
and  approved,  a caseworker  inter- 
views the  soldier.  Information  on 
the  application  is  carefully  checked. 
Only  mature  and  responsible  adults 
are  considered. 

Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  are 
men  and  women  18  and  over  with 
varied  professions.  There  are  law- 
yers, teachers,  secretaries  and  sol- 
diers. They  may  be  single  or  mar- 
ried, with  or  without  children,  but 
they  have  one  thing  in  common:  the 
desire  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
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Fatherless  boys  need  adult  male  attention  for  the  simple  things  in  life  such  as 
"man-to-man”  advice  on  growing-up  problems  or  an  occasional  game  of  football. 
Big  Brothers  fill  that  need. 


unique  and  meaningful  relationship 
with  a young  boy  or  girl. 

Participants  are  matched  ac- 
cording to  personality,  interests, 
needs,  cultural  background  and  lo- 
cation. 

The  soldier’s  information 
and  preference  in  type  of  little 
brother  or  sister  are  compared  to 
information  provided  by  parents  or 
guardians.  If  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  similarity,  an  interview  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  parents  or 
guardian  is  arranged. 

At  this  time,  the  parents  or 
guardians  can  point  out  any  social 
or  psychological  problems  the  child 
may  have.  The  caseworker  also 
talks  to  the  child  to  determine 
feelings  about  the  program  and  the 
prospective  match. 

Once  both  parties  and  the 
caseworker  are  convinced  that 
there’s  a possibility  for  a match,  the 
soldier  talks  with  the  prospective 
little  brother.  If  all  agree,  they’re 
matched. 

“The  screening  process  for 
both  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  and 
Little  Brother/Little  Sister  is  very 
important,’’  says  Donna  Crocker, 
director  of  services  for  Big  Sisters 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metro- 
politan area.  “A  mismatch  can  be 
disastrous — it  can  increase  any  ex- 
isting problems  the  child  may 


have.’’ 

According  to  one  Big  Sister, 
most  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters 
are lookingfor  acommitment.  Many 
feel  they  have  something  to  give — as 
role  models  for  the  child,  she  says. 

People  in  the  military  have 
a lot  to  offer.  “They  seem  to  be 
experienced  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple,’’ says  Black.  “Because  they 
work  with  people  of  all  ages  and 
different  backgrounds,  they ’re  more 
tuned-in  to  today’s  problems.  They 
can  pass  on  a lot  of  friendship  and 
guidance  just  by  talking  about  their 
military  travels  and  experiences.’’ 

“I  like  children.  That’s  why 
I’m  a Big  Brother,’’  says  Second 
Lieutenant  John  Nelson  of  the  1 1th 
Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.  “I  wanted  to  see  these  other 
children  get  an  even  chance  in  life.’’ 

“Many  fatherless  kids  get  a 
slanted  point  of  view  that  reflects 
only  how  their  mother  sees  life,’’ 
continues  Lt  Nelson,  who  is  married 
and  has  four  children.  “I  feel  I can 
provide  a positive  and  optimistic 
input  to  their  attitudes.’’ 

The  program  sets  certain 
guidelines  for  all  pairings.  It  requires 
Big  and  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters 
to  get  together  at  least  twice  a 
month.  Also,  visits  of  3 to  4 hours 
once  a week,  with  phone  calls  in 
between,  are  encouraged. 


These  guidelines,  howexer. 
ha\e  little  effect  on  the  relationship 
de\ eloped  b\  a matched  pair.  For 
the  most  part  the\  do  u hatexer  thex 
XX  ant . Biking,  visiting  the  /oo.  roller 
skating,  hiking  and  sxximming  are 
some  actixities  thex  share. 
Hoxxever,  a night  spent  at  home 
xxatching  lA'  or  doing  the  laundrx 
together  can  he  xerx  effective  in 
communicating. 

Having  fun  isn't  all  the  pro- 
gram is  about.  There  are.  at  times, 
serious  enx  ironmental  and  adoles- 
cent problems  that  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  .Sisters 
aren't  Santa  Claus,  baby-sitters  or 
a taxi-cab  service.  They  aren't  there 
to  replace  the  missing  parent.  They 
are  special  friends  xx  ho  sincerely 
care  about  listening,  understanding 
and  helping  children. 

Participants  are  specifically 
discouraged  from  going  to  expen- 
sive places  and  buying  gifts  for  the 
children.  The  time,  energy,  affec- 
tion and  friendship  offered  by  vol- 
unteers is  enough. 

As  in  any  relationship,  prob- 
lems may  arise.  The  caseworker's 
staff  is  available  to  supervise 
matches  and  assist  in  working 
through  problem  situations. 
Monthly  contact  is  maintained  with 
each  new  relationship.  There  are 
very  few  matches  which  have  to  end 
because  the  brothers  and  sisters 
can’t  get  along. 

These  relationships  have  re- 
markable results.  The  children  gain 
self-esteem,  avoid  delinquency,  do 
better  in  school  and.  generally,  are 
better  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  adulthood. 

Big  Brothers  and  Sisters 
open  many  doors  and  help  answer 
many  questions  about  growing  up. 
“Some  parents  may  ask  us  to 
discuss  with  their  youngsters  sensi- 
tive matters  they  don’t  feel  com- 
fortable talking  about,’’  says  Big 
Sister  Sharon  Scott. 

There  are  several  rewards  to 
being  a Big  Brother  or  Sister.  “It’s 
something  special,’’  says  Donna 
Crocker.  “It  builds  a close  rela- 
tionship, something  more  than  the 
'Big  and  Little’  concept.  After  the 
relationship  grows  . . . there  are  no 
labels — just  friends.’’  □ 
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XOME  ON  Dad,  one  more  cotton 
_ ' candy,  just  one  more,”  pleads 
the  little  boy  as  he  tugs  on  his  father's 
shirt. 


“Well  all  right — but  we  go  on  the 
ferris  wheel  together,”  counters  the 
father.  “Is  it  a deal?” 

"It’s  a deal,”  says  the  little  boy. 
The  deal  struck,  father  and  son  head  for 
the  cotton  candy  vendor. 

Ah,  the  carnival — fathers  and 
sons,  cotton  candy,  ferris  wheels  and 
games;  squealing  children,  harried 
parents.  There’s  nothing  like  a 
carnival — no  matter  where  it  is. 

This  one  is  in  Germany  and  it’s 
part  of  a much  bigger  affair  called 
German/American  Week.  The  week  has 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt  Richard  T.  Edwards 
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The  carnival  is  the  place  where  the  action  begins 
and  where  the  revelry  goes  on  late  into  the  night. 


one  specific  goal;  Improving  and 
enhancing  the  working  relationship 
between  the  German  and  American 
communities.  The  celebration  offers 
something  for  everyone.  “They  have 
bands,  games,  competition,  sports, 
static  displays  and  beer  tents,’’  says  one 
soldier. 

The  hub  of  the  week’s  festivities 
is  the  carnival.  It’s  the  place  where  the 
action  begins  and  where  the  revelry 
goes  on  late  into  the  night. 

And,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  carnival  is  a great  place  for  a father 
and  son  to  strike  a deal  over  a ferris 
wheel  ride  and  cotton  candy. □ 

SERGEANT  RICHARD  T.  EDWARDS  until  recently  a 
photojournailst  with  the  3d  Combat  Aviation  Battalion  In 
Germany,  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 
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The  firing  ranges  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  echo  with  the  thunder  of  a battery  of  105mm  howitzers  from  III  Corps  Artillery.  The  8,500 
men  of  III  Corps  stay  sharp  by  supporting  TRADOC  schools  and  taking  part  in  field  training  exercises. 


“FIRE!” 

The  ground  shudders  as  the  155mm 
howitzer  fires  another  round.  The  gun  is  part 
of  Battery  B,  1st  Battalion,  17th  Artillery, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Today,  it’s  helping  test 
TACFIRE,  a new  artillery  fire  direction 
system. 

The  target  is  an  enemy  mortar  which 
fired  only  seconds  before.  It  was  spotted 
by  radar  mounted  in  a camouflaged  truck 
hidden  on  a nearby  ridge.  The  radar  is  linked 
with  the  unit  TACFIRE  system. 

As  the  enemy  round  flies  from  the 
mortar,  data  on  its  flight  is  recorded  by 
TACFIRE.  Less  than  15  seconds  later,  the 
gun  crew  receives  new  settings  for  its  cannon 
and  prepares  the  right  shell  to  engage  the 
mortar.  The  command  rings  out — “Fire.” 

The  gun  crew  waits  for  new  orders. 
A soldier  at  the  gun  listens  to  a field  phone. 

“Target  destroyed,”  he  says,  “End 
of  mission.” 

Testing  a new  fire  system  or  weapon 


IHE 

GUNS 

OF 

III 

CORPS 

story  and  photos  by  SSgt  John  Savard 
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There’re  fireworks 
aplenty  on  the  Fort 
Sill  range.  Clockwise 
from  above;  An 
artilleryman  sets  a 
shell  fuze.  A round 
from  a 155mm 
howitzer  hurtles 
downrange.  A 
Pershing  missile 
stands  poised  on  its 
launch  platform. 


is  just  one  of  many  missions  for  the  8,500 
soldiers  of  III  Corps  Artillery.  This  diverse 
organization  includes  infantry,  armor,  signal 
and  aviation  units  as  well  as  artillery. 

These  units  can  handle  many  dif- 
'ferent  missions,  both  in  real  life  and  in 
training.  That’s  because  they  have  Army 
units  attached  from  both  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  and  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC). 

Today,  Battery  B,  3d  Battalion,  9th 
Artillery  will  get  a chance  to  practice  its 
craft  while  supporting  training.  It  will  prac- 
tice setting  up  the  Army’s  longest  range 
weapon,  the  Pershing  missile. 

New  soldiers  from  the  Field  Artillery 
School  on  Fort  Sill  will  be  watching.  They’re 
training  to  become  members  of  Pershing 
units,  and  this  will  be  their  first  chance  to 
see  how  the  system  really  works. 

Infantry  attached  to  III  Corps  Artil- 
lery begin  the  show  by  sweeping  the  launch 
site,  making  sure  no  enemy  forces  are  near. 


Then  they  surround  the  site  with  coils  of 
barbed  wire.  Guards  are  posted. 

More  troops  arrive.  They  unload 
crates  of  equipment,  power  generators  and 
coils  of  cable.  They  race  to  put  things  in 
place.  Missiles  will  arrive  soon  and  every- 
thing must  be  ready  for  a quick  set-up  and 
launch. 

Tractors  and  trailers  loaded  with 
Pershing  missiles  arrive.  Dust  stirred  by  the 
moving  trucks  swirls  around  trainees  and 
missile  crews. 

By  now,  heavy  generators  are  grind- 
ing out  power  for  the  missiles.  Cables  placed 
by  the  advance  party  are  coupled  to  the 
missiles.  As  each  new  section  of  the  missiles 
becomes  ready,  horns  and  buzzers  blast  the 
eardrums.  Crews  wear  headsets  to  protect 
their  hearing. 

Suddenly,  the  crews  race  for  cover. 
One  group  after  another  completes  its  work 
and  leaves.  Only  technicians  and  guards  stay 
near  the  missiles. 
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The  countdown  continues.  In  an 
instant,  the  missiles  are  aimed  skyward. 
Technicians  check  all  systems  one  more 
time.  Then  they,  and  the  nearby  guards,  race 
for  cover. 

Trainees  have  been  listening  to  the 
command  sequence  over  a loudspeaker.  As 
the  practice  ends,  they  hear  the  simulated 
launch  commands. 

If  the  Pershings  had  been  launched, 
targets  up  to  400  miles  away  would  now 
be  in  danger. 

Testing  new  systems  such  as  TAC- 
FIRE  and  training  with  Pershing  missiles 
areonly  asmall  part  ofthe  IllCorps  Artillery 
mission.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  staying 
combat  ready. 

Much  of  III  Corps  Artillery  training 
consists  of  small  unit  tactics  and  practice 
on  the  Fort  Sill  ranges. 

Supporting  TRADOC’s  mission  is 
one  way  units  of  III  Corps  Artillery  stay 
sharp.  They  help  train  students  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Field  Artillery  School  on  Fort  Sill. 
In  1976,  for  instance,  they  fired  131,298 
artillery  rounds  fulfilling  special  training 
requirements  for  the  school. 

They  also  train  with  other  FORSCOM 
units.  Units  go  to  California  for  desert 
maneuvers  with  other  Army,  Air  Force  or 
Marine  forces.  Others  take  part  in  RE- 
FORGER training  in  Europe. 

Another  way  of  keeping  combat 
ready  is  through  Field  Training  Exercises 
(FTX).  A unit  can  practice  almost  any  type 
of  tactic  or  solve  any  field  problem  during 
an  FTX.  It  can  be  designed  for  a large  force 
or  a single  unit. 

Battery  B,  2d  Battalion,  2d  Artillery 
is  conducting  a typical  FTX. 

Training  begins  as  the  unit  opens  fire 
on  close  range  targets  with  its  M 102  (105mm) 
howitzers.  As  the  TACFIRE  test  showed, 
a unit  which  fires  and  stays  in  place  too 
long  may  be  destroyed.  So,  even  as  the  guns 
fire,  a scouting  party  is  looking  for  a new 
firing  point.  By  the  time  they  find  the  new 
position,  the  guns  are  being  moved. 

In  combat,  infantry  troops  need  the 
firepower  of  every  battery  of  artillery.  The 
guns  must  move  and  set  up  quickly  so  they 
can  again  answer  fire  missions. 

The  advance  party  works  hard  to  get 
things  ready  for  the  gun  crews.  They  find 
and  mark  a place  for  each  gun.  They  lay 
phone  lines  so  each  gun  crew  can  talk  with 
the  firing  officer.  The  guns  arrive.  Quickly 
they’re  moved  into  position. 

The  M102  howitzer  must  be  readied 
for  firing.  The  gunners  stake  it  to  the  ground. 


Then  the  cannons  are  aimed  so  they  all  hit 
the  same  target.  By  the  time  all  this  is 
finished, another  fire  mission  waits  for  them. 

Crews  prepare  ammunition.  They  set 
sights  and  adjust  guns.  The  rounds  are  fired. 
For  each  mission,  the  process  is  repeated. 

Such  action  calls  for  stamina.  That’s 
why  III  Corps  Artillery  begins  its  day  with 
physical  training  (PT)  and  a running  exercise . 

Each  III  Corps  Artillery  unit  does  its 
own  variation  of  PT.  Many  units  like  to  finish 
with  a 5-mile  run  from  main  post  out  the 
range  road  to  the  north  gate. 

Fort  Sill  MPs  keep  a close  watch  on 
that  gate.  It  often  mysteriously  changes  color 
from  Artillery  red  to  Infantry  blue  to  Armor 
yellow  or  Signal  Corps  orange. 

But  what  else  can  be  expected  when 
so  many  different  Army  branches  work 
together?  Those  symbolic  extra  coats  of 
paint  may  even  help  prevent  rust. 

Besides  the  missile  and  cannon  units, 
III  Corps  Artillery  has  a mechanized  infantry 
battalion,  a company  of  M60A1  tanks,  a 
signal  company  and  an  aviation  battalion. 
These  units  help  train  new  artillery  officers 
to  work  with  units  and  equipment  outside 
the  artillery. 

In  addition,  these  units  conduct  a 
monthly  exercise  called  “The  Combined 
Arms  Team  in  the  Attack.’’  In  a devastating 
display  of  infantry,  artillery  and  armor 
working  as  a team,  new  artillerymen  see 
what  modern  combat  looks  like. 

These  are  the  missions  of  III  Corps 
Artillery:  infantry,  artillery,  armor  and 
support  troops  helping  train  new  soldiers 
and  at  the  same  time  staying  combat  ready. 
It’s  a smoothly  working  combined  arms 
team — meshing  cooperation  and  support 
among  the  Army’s  many  units.  □ 


III  Corps  Artillerymen 
anxiously  await  input 
from  the  TACFIRE 
system  before 
resetting  cannon  for 
the  next  firing. 
TACFIRE  artillery  fire 
direction  system  is 
being  tested  at  Fort 
Siil  with  various 
weapons  systems. 
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AMERICAN  CARS  ARE  JUNK.  Automakers  in 
Detroit  design  them  to  die  after  3 years — and  death 
usually  coincides  with  the  last  payment.  Some  cars 
expire  much  earlier. 

The  key  to  success  in  buying  a car  is  to  get 
the  biggest  one  you  can  find  (for  safety);  put  in  the 
smallest  engine  available  (for  fuel  economy);  load  it 
with  extras  (for  stylish  appearance);  and  disregard 
everything  the  owner’s  manual  says  about  maintenance 
(that’s  to  avoid  providing  excess  profits  to  service 
stations  and  dealerships). 

If  you  believe  any  of  that,  chances  are  you’ll 
be  a dissatisfied  car  owner. 


Let’s  talk  facts.  American  cars,  when  properly 
cared  for,  last  about  10  years.  Your  attention  to  the 
owner’s  manual  directly  affects  the  operational  life  of 
your  vehicle.  But  you  can  best  help  yourself  be  satisfied 
by  being  a smart  new  car  shopper. 

Most  problems  begin  at  the  point  of  purchase. 
Most  of  us  buy  with  our  egos  instead  of  our  minds. 
Lots  of  flashy  chrome,  monstrous  engines,  power 
everything.  That’s  the  norm.  The  car  makers  and  dealers 
love  it.  So  do  state  licensing  and  taxing  agencies  and 
insurance  companies. 

Unless  you’ve  got  money  to  burn,  when  you 
go  looking  for  your  next  car,  tell  your  ego  to  stay 


Story  and  photos  by  Steve  Abbott 
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home.  The  basic  rule  for  buying  a car  is:  select  a car 
and  optional  equipment  to  fit  your  needs.  That  may 
take  some  patience. 

Don't  be  in  a big  hurry  to  buy  a new“  car,” 
says  John  Fobian,  director  of  automotive  engineering 
for  the  American  Automobile  Association  (AAA). 
“Many  people  who  are  in  a hurry,  end  up  buying  one 
off  the  dealer’s  lot  that’s  equipped  the  way  somebody 
in  the  dealership  thinks  the  car  ought  to  be  equipped 
for  some  ‘average  citizen’  out  there.  Order  what  you 
want,  even  if  you  have  to  wait.” 

Those  devoted  to  a particular  make — Ford, 
General  Motors,  Chrysler  or  American  Motors — may 
be  shocked  to  learn  that  a car  is  just  a car.  It  doesn’t 
matter  who  builds  it;  all  automobiles  are  basically  the 
same. 

Fobian  says:  “Technically  there’s  no  real  dif- 
ference between  cars.  General  Motors  has  been  known 
to  be  more  experimental,  mainly  because  of  their  huge 
size.  They  try  to  introduce  new  types  of  engineering 
in  their  cars.  Ford  and  Chrysler  are  more  conventional 
in  their  thinking.  GM  isn’t  really  more  radical;  they’re 
just  willing  to  try  things  on  the  market  place  to  see 
what  people  think  of  them.  Basically  a car  is  a car. 
One  isn’t  more  reliable  than  another.” 

Okay,  if  all  cars  are  the  same,  then  there  must 
be  quality  differences.  Fobian  bursts  that  balloon  too. 
“The  quality  difference  isn’t  between  manufacturers, 
but  between  car  lines  of  the  same  manufacturer. 
High-volume,  production-line  cars  have  a little  less 
quality  then  luxury  models.  There  isn’t  as  much  quality 
increase  as  might  be  indicated  by  the  price  difference, 
however.  For  example , a car  with  a base  price  of  $ 1 2 ,000 
isn’t  four  times  better  then  a car  with  a base  price 
of  $3,000.” 

Experts  advise  the  buyer  to  remember  automo- 
biles serve  one  basic  purpose — they  carry  passengers 
from  Point  A to  Point  B.  They’re  a mode  of  transpor- 
tation. Some  people  have  transformed  the  machine 
into  a status  symbol.  It’s  an  extension  of  their 
personalities.  Their  silent  protest  against  drabness. 

If  people  can  keep  in  mind  that  all  they  really 
need  is  safe,  reliable  transportation,  then  buying  a car 
is  easier,  experts  say.  Here’s  how  they  advise  going 
about  it.  * 

First,  you  have  to  decide  what  size  car  to  buy. 
There  are  more  choices  as  a result  of  the  energy  crisis. 
You  can  choose  from  subcompacts  to  large,  full-size 
cars. 

Wheelbase  is  generally  used  to  determine  the 
size  category  of  the  car.  Subcompacts  range  from  a 
wheelbase  of  90  inches  to  100  inches. 

Subcompacts  are  relatively  new  on  the  automo- 
tive scene  in  America.  They’re  among  the  lowest-priced 
cars  in  the  United  States.  They  also  have  excellent 
fuel  economy,  low  operating  costs  and  are  easy  to 

Most  of  these  tips  were  taken  from  the  1978  Edition  of  ’’Car  Buying  Made  Easier” 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 


handle.  {See  Consumer's  Corner,  page  54.) 

Their  disadvantages  are  also  important  to  con- 
sider. The  ride  is  not  always  smooth,  they’re  apt  to 
be  uncomfortable  on  long  trips  and  the  passenger 
compartment  is  limited. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  small  cars.  Dr.  Francis  Kenel,  director  of  the  traffic 
engineering  and  safety  department  for  AAA,  says 
there’s  no  single  factor  that  would  make  big  cars  safer 
than  small  ones. 

“Mass  is  of  course  a factor,”  says  Dr.  Kenel. 
“No  one  can  refute  that  where  there’s  larger  mass 
versus  smaller  mass,  the  smaller  mass  will  lose.  But, 
small  cars  may  be  more  maneuverable  in  a crisis 
situation.  A small  car  will  generally  respond  faster  than 
a big  car.” 

Part  of  the  reason  some  people  don’t  like  small 
cars  can  be  traced  to  the  manufacturers,  says  John 
Fobian.  “A  large  car  isn’t  necessarily  built  better  than 
a small  car.  American  manufacturers  have  a credibility 
problem  with  their  smaller  cars.  They  haven’t  taken 
as  serious  an  interest  in  small  cars  as  they  have  their 
larger  cars.  Imported  small  cars  are  usually  higher 
quality  then  domestically  produced  small  cars.” 

Things  to  consider  before  buying  a subcompact: 
How  big  are  the  people  who  will  be  using  it?  How 
many  people  will  ride  in  it  normally?  How  much  cargo 
space  do  you  need?  What  will  the  car  be  used  for? 
What  level  of  riding  comfort  do  you  want?  Under  what 
conditions  will  you  be  driving  and  where?  What  special 
equipment  and  options  will  you  want  on  the  car?  How 
important  is  cost  of  operation  to  you? 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  questions  to  ask 
yourself.  These  same  questions  apply  to  all  size  cars 
you  might  be  considering.  Let’s  look  at  some  other 
sizes. 

Still  in  the  small  category  is  the  compact. 
Compacts  include  many  of  the  newest  cars  on  the 
American  market.  Wheelbase  of  these  cars  ranges  from 
105.5  inches  to  111.0  inches.  In  general,  they  have 
the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  the  sub- 
compacts. 

Next  is  the  midsize  cars.  These  range  from 
108-inch  wheelbase  to  a wheelbase  of  1 15  inches. 

These  cars  offer  good  balance  between  comfort 
and  economy.  Their  cost  is  reasonable.  They’re  good 
for  trips,  lots  of  optional  equipment  is  available  and 
gas  mileage  is  good. 

On  the  minus  side,  they’re  not  spacious  enough 
for  big  families  and  they  may  need  a bigger-than-stan- 
dard  engine  for  some  localities,  such  as  mountainous 
areas.  Of  course  the  bigger  engine  will  detract  from 
fuel  economy. 

Finally  there’s  the  big,  fullsize  car.  This  size 
has  the  widest  range  of  wheelbases  from  1 15.9  inches 
to  127.2  inches. 

The  large  cars  offer  the  most  options.  They’re 
best  for  large  families  and  for  riding  on  long  trips. 
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There’s  more  luggage  space  and  they're  good  for 
carpooling.  But  you  sacrifice  fuel  economs , they’re 
more  difficult  to  park  and  they  cost  more  to  operate. 

Once  you’ve  settled  on  the  size  you  need,  then 
there’s  the  question  of  body  style.  .Arnold  Schwart- 
zenegger  and  Farrah  Fawcett-Majors  aren’t  among  the 
choices  but  how  about:  two-door  sedans,  four-door 
sedans,  pillared  hard-tops,  small  \ans  and  sport/utilit\ 
vehicles?  Those  are  just  a few. 

Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  1 he 
type  you  choose  should  be  based  on  your  needs.  I'hings 
to  consider:  Do  you  have  children?  What  ages  are  they? 
(Young  children  riding  in  the  backseat  of  a four-door 
could  be  in  danger.)  How  big  are  the  people  normally 
using  the  car?  (Two  doors  make  it  more  difficult  to 
enterand  leave. especially  from  the  rear  seat. ) Specialty 
and  sports  car  styles  are  more  expensive,  more  subject 
totheft  and  are  usually  crowded  inthe  backseat.  Station 
wagons  may  be  slightly  noisier  then  a sedan.  They 
also  take  longer  to  heat  in  winter  and  to  cool  in  summer. 

If  your  heart  is  set  on  a van,  remember  they 
can  be  noisier  than  a passenger  car.  They’re  more 
subject  to  cross  winds  on  the  highway.  They  require 
more  space  for  parking  and  there’s  limited  side  and 
rear  visibility.  They  tend  to  squeak  and  rattle  more 
with  age.  Poor  customizing  can  make  resale  difficult. 


o\erload  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  you’\e 
selected  a big  car  and  iu>t  selected  certain  options, 
such  as  power  steering.  \ou  could  be  in  the  same  boat. 

The  options  available  generallv  fall  into  four 
categories: 

power  assists 
comfort  and  convenience 
handling  and  performance 
appearance  and  protection. 

The  least  important  options  usuallv  get  the  most 
attention  from  the  average  consumer,  f'or  example, 
most  people  look  at  the  comfort  and  convenience 
options  before  they  consider  hand  ling  and  performance. 

When  selecting  equipment,  it  might  be  wise  to 
put  handling  and  performance  items  at  the  top  of  vour 
list.  Dr.  Kenel  explains  that  your  goal  should  he  to 
equip  your  car  for  maximum  handling  ability.  Lhifor- 
tunately,  these  options  don’t  generally  add  (or  detract) 
from  the  appearance  of  the  car.  Among  the  equipment 
Dr.  Kenel  recommends  is  heavy-duty  suspension. 

‘‘The  heavy  suspension  system  gives  the  vehicle 
better  response  capability — in  other  words,  you  can 
steer  it  better  than  with  a standard  suspension  system. 
. . . For  the  added  responsiveness  there  is  a trade-off. 
It  won’t  be  as  smooth  a ride  and  you’ll  feel  more  of 
the  bumps  on  the  road. 


By  the  way,  all  this  deciding  shouldn’t  be  done 
inthe  dealer’s  showroom.  It’s  best  done  at  home,  where 
you  can  think  about  your  needs  without  ideas  from 
a sales  person.  “Car  Buying  Made  Easier”  books  are 
valuable  tools  in  this  process. 

Now,  you’ve  decided  on  the  size  and  style  car 
that  best  fits  your  needs.  You’ve  probably  had  to  make 
some  trade-offs  already.  Size  for  economy,  perhaps. 

Now  comes  the  hard  part — selecting  the  options. 
Experts  say  this  is  where  need  often  becomes  clouded 
and  ego  takes  over. 

You  can  undo  all  your  hard  work  to  this  point 
if,  for  example,  you  select  a small  car  and  decide  to 


“Steel  radial  tires  have  an  advantage,  especially 
if  most  of  your  driving  is  on  the  highway.  However, 
to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  steel  radials  requires 
they  be  properly  maintained  and  inflated. 

“For  most  people  an  automatic  transmission  is 
a very  definite  safety  factor.  Most  people  don’t  save 
as  much  gas  with  a standard  transmission  as  they  think 
because  they  don’t  use  the  gears  in  the  transmission 
properly.  Also,  concentrating  on  shifting  takes  your 
attention  away  from  the  road. 

“Finally,  if  you’re  in  a hot,  humid  climate  an 
air  conditioner  becomes  a safety  factor.  Your  ability 
to  think  and  react  is  affected  if  you’re  uncomfortable.  ” 
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Dr.  Kenel  brings  out  an  interesting  point  about 
the  cost  of  operating  an  air  conditioner.  “A  two-door 
vehicle  with  the  windows  down  might  actually  require 
more  gasoline  because  of  the  back-drag  than  if  you 
were  running  an  air  conditioner,”  he  says. 

The  important  thing  to  remember:  don't  over- 
equip a small  car  and  underequip  a big  car. 

Powering  your  car  is  also  an  important  matter. 
Engines  usually  have  4,  6 or  8 cylinders.  Engine  size 
is  expressed  as  a number  in  one  of  three  ways:  cubic 
inches  of  displacement  (CID),  cubic  centimeters  (CC) 
or  litres  (L).  A typical  4-cyclinder  engine  is  2.000  CC 
or  2.0  litres;  a 6-cylinder  is  3,000  CC  or  3 litres  and 
a small  8-cylinder  is  5 litres. 

For  lighter  use,  a small  displacement  engine  is 
adequate.  A larger  displacement  engine  is  needed  if 
you'll  be  carrying  a lot  of  people,  towing  something 
or  adding  a lot  of  power  equipment. 

A surprise  about  engines:  "Technically  there's 
no  difference  between  manufacturers  in  their  engines,” 
saysJohnFobian.  "Quality  wise,  any  engine,  if  properly 
maintained,  will  last  you  100,000  miles  or  more.” 

Now  that  you've  successfuly  gotten  the  right- 
size  vehicle,  the  body  style  and  the  equipment  you 
need,  it's  time  to  venture  out  to  buy  your  custom  car. 
That  means  finding  a dealership. 


Kevin  Flatley,  above,  isn’t  in  the  Army  but  he  knows  that  first 
echeion  maintenance  such  as  checking  air  pressure  in  the 
tires,  cleaning  the  carburetor  and  checking  the  oil  are  simple 
ways  to  keep  him  a satisfied  car  owner. 

Selecting  a dealership  is  really  a matter  of 
opinion.  You  may  be  swayed  by  a particular  make 
of  car.  Or,  a dealer  may  just  be  closer  to  your  home 
or  place  of  work. 

Price  may  be  the  main  point  in  selecting  among 
dealers  that  are  about  equal  in  every  other  way.  Who's 
giving  you  the  best  deal  for  the  car  you  want? 

You  may  want  to  find  out  something  about  the 


dealer's  reputation:  What  kind  of  service  department 
and  personnel  do  they  have?  Do  they  have  modern 
diagnostic  equipment?  Do  they  guarantee  their  work? 
What  are  their  service  hours?  How  were  you  treated 
by  the  sales  people?  Did  they  help  you  understand 
prices,  allowances  and  financing? 

You  can  also  help  yourself  by  having  the  right 
attitude.  First,  be  interested.  Serious  lookers  get  more 
attention  from  sales  people. 

Tell  the  sales  person  what  you  need — and  slick 
to  that.  Don't  let  a sales  person  play  on  your  ego. 
If  you  didn't  plan  to  buy  wire  wheel  covers  when  you 
came  in,  don't  leave  with  them. 

Talk  basics  and  products  first.  Don't  base  your 
decision  on  what's  in  the  showroom.  This  is  usually 
only  a small  part  of  the  dealer's  inventory.  Ask  to 
look  around  his  storage  lots  or  warehouses.  If  you 
still  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  to  see  booklets  on 
models,  features,  colors  and  equipment. 

The  dealers'  automotive  catalogs  let  you  shop 
for  what  you  want.  That  way  you  can  design  the  car 
to  fit  your  needs. 

While  you're  shopping  really  inspect  the  cars 
in  the  showroom  for  quality  of  workmanship. 

• Check  the  paint  job,  the  alignment  of  the  doors, 
trunk  lid  and  hood. 

• Open  and  shut  the  doors.  Do  they  sound  solid 
when  slammed?  How  easy  to  reach  are  the 
door  handles? 

• Bounce  up  and  down  on  the  seats.  Are  they 
comfortable?  Do  they  give  enough  support? 
Are  the  seams  well  stitched? 

• Sit  in  your  normal  driving  position.  Check 
the  instruments  for  visibility  and  ease  of  reach. 

• Be  sure  to  take  a test  drive.  Don't  buy  if 
the  dealer  won't  allow  you  to  drive  the  car. 
Check  for  quiet,  comfort  and  handling. 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is — buying  a car 
the  right  way  is  a time-consuming  job.  But  you'll  have 
to  live  with  your  decision  for  a long  time,  so  it’s  worth 
your  time  to  do  it  right. 

Much  of  the  car-buying  process  is  based  on  your 
personal  needs,  desires  and  pocketbook.  If  you  want 
quality  transportation  at  a reasonable  cost  then  you'll 
have  to  be  careful.  You're  the  key  to  your  own 
happiness.  John  Fobian  of  AAA  puts  it  bluntly: 

"Car  manufacturers  . . . want  you  to  buy  the 
same  kind  of  car  again.  To  help  you  be  as  satisfied 
as  possible  they  give  you  a set  of  maintenance 
instructions  in  the  owner’s  manual.  It’s  literally  a 
schedule  for  maintaining  the  operation  of  the  car  at 
the  high  level  that  will  insure  customer  satisfaction.” 

The  American  car  doesn’t  care  for  itself.  Like 
the  horse  it  replaced,  a car  needs  plenty  of  tender 
loving  care  to  keep  it  serving  you  well.  Buying  the 
right  car,  and  taking  good  care  of  it,  can  make  the 
difference  between  owning  a fine  machine  and  being 
stuck  with  a piece  of  junk.  It’s  your  deal.  □ 
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IF  A NEW  CAR  is  out  of  your  price 
range  then  you  might  consider  a used 
one.  But  it  can  be  risky  and  costly 
if  you're  not  aware  of  the  pitfalls. 

Some  protection  for  the  used 
car  buyer  is  in  the  works.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 
is  developing  a "rule”  that  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  in- 
formation used  car  dealers  have  to 
give  potential  buyers.  The  new  rule 
may  be  completed  this  year. 

Dealers  would  have  to  tell 
buyers  such  things  as  how  the  car 
was  used  (taxi,  for  example),  who 
owned  or  leased  it  in  the  past,  the 
amount  of  work  done  on  it  (including 
reconditioning),  and  a statement 
concerning  warranties. 

Meanwhile,  here  are  some 
tips  to  guide  your  used  car  buying. 

Look  for  cars  no  more  than 
2 years  old  with  less  than  15,000 
miles  on  the  odometer.  When 
you’ve  located  a prime  candidate, 
check  it  out  carefully. 

Safety  is  a big  concern.  A 
flashy  exterior  could  hide  serious 
structural  or  mechanical  defects. 
When  possible,  put  the  car  through 
a diagnostic  center  or  have  it 
checked  by  a competent  mechanic. 


Be  cautious  and  suspicious. 
When  buying  a used  car,  you  usually 
get  what  you  pay  for. 

Old  cars  may  be  hard  to  get 
parts  for. 

Where  you  buy  the  car  is 
important.  Dealers  who  sell  only 
used  cars  may  have  a big  selection, 
but  some  don’t  have  service  facili- 
ties. Make  sure  there’s  some  place 
to  get  the  car  fixed.  Insist  on  some 
kind  of  guarantee. 

A new  car  dealer  who  also 
sells  used  cars  normally  has  a 
service  facility.  A point  to  re- 
member; Such  dealers  usually  keep 
only  the  best  used  cars  they  take 
in  trade.  The  others  they  sell  to 
wholesale  used  car  outlets.  Other 
sources  of  used  cars  are  private 
individuals,  finance  companies,  car 
rental  agencies,  or  banks  that  re- 
possess cars. 

Since  1972  there’s  been  a 
Federal  law  making  it  illegal  to  alter 
a vehicle’s  odometer  so  it  shows  the 
wrong  mileage.  Anyone  selling  a car 
must  give  the  buyer  a statement 
saying  the  odometer  reading  at  the 
time  of  sale  is  correct.  (That  includes 
private  individuals  selling  a car.  It’s 
a Federal  law.  State  department  of 


motor  vehicles  can  provide  details  j 
and  necessary  paperwork.)  Sellers  | 
w ho  know  the  mileage  is  wrongmust  j 
include  a statement  to  that  elTect  * 
on  the  Mileage  Disclosure  State- 
ment. Get  that  statement  before 
transfering  title  to  your  name. 

Used  car  warranties  vary.  In 
fact,  you  may  not  get  one  at  all. 

Be  sure  you  understand  the  war- 
ranty before  you  buy.  I 

Follow  these  buying  rules: 

• Don’t  buy  at  night  or  i 

anytime  when  conditions  prevent  \ 
you  from  examining  the  car.  i 

• Insist  on  a test  drive — w'ith  ; 
you  behind  the  wheel. 

• Don’t  buy  if  you’re  refused  | 

a request  to  let  your  own  mechanic 
check  the  car  at  his  place  of  busi-  i 
ness.  ' 

• Get  promisesof  repairsand 
adjustments  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  person  in  charge  before  you  ; 
buy. 

• Lookoutfor  trickssuchas: 
painting  tires  to  make  them  look 
new;  steam  cleaning  engines  and 
painting  valve  covers  and  the  air 
cleaner;  installing  seat  covers  to 
cover  torn  upholstery;  installing  ! 
rugs  or  mats  to  cover  rust;  painting  i| 
hoses,  cheap  paint  jobs. 

For  more  information  on  1 
buying  a used  car,  get  a free  copy  ' 
of  "Common  Sense  in  Buying  a Safe  } 
Used  Car”  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  National  f 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis-  [ 
tration.  Office  of  Public  and  Con-  [ 
sumer  Services,  Washington,  D.C.  ] 
20590.  □ i 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  54,  56) 


• Interested  in  becoming  a Big  Brother/Big 
Sister  working  with  young  people  in  your 
area?  Write:  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  of 
America,  220  Suburban  Station  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103. . .or  contact  one  of  the 
local  agencies  listed  below.  See  story,  page 
40,  this  issue. 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  Charlotte,  N.C  . ,Inc. 
Johnston  Building,  Suite  809,  212  S.  Tryon 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202  (704)  377-3963 

Project  Stay 

1069  King  Street,  P.O.  Box  2696 
Charleston,  S.C.  29403  (803)  722-0466 

Big  Brothers  Assoc . of  Atlanta , Inc . 

Hartford  Building,  Suite  725 

100  Edgewood  Ave. , NE 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30303  (404)  522-1241 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  Antonio  Area, Inc. 

505  Travis  St,  , Suite  203 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78205  (512)  223-9431 

Big  Brothers  of  Seattle/King  County 
600  W.  Wickenson 

Seattie,  Wash.  98119  (206)  283-9797 

Big  Brothers  of  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

693  Mission  St. , Suite  405 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105  (415)  989-1250 

Big  Brothers  Inc . 

1725  Gaylord 

Denver,  Colo.  80206  (303)  377-8827 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  of  Central 
Maryland  Inc. 

23rd  and  St.  Paul  Streets 
Baltimore,  Md.  21218  (301)  243-4600 

BS  - 235-2957 

Big  Brothers  National  Capital  Area 
1424  16th  Street , NW , Rm . 105 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)  483-3536 


FOR  NEW  SOLDIERS 

Each  month,  SOLDIERS  will  put  Items  of  Interest  for  new  eoldlers  In  this 
column.  All  soldiers  Interested  In  whet’s  happening  at  Army  training  activities 
are  Invited  to  read  and  contribute.  Action  photos  of  training,  and  useful  facts 
new  soldiers  should  know  are  welcome.  Address:  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  22314,  ATTN:  NEW  SOLDIERS. 

WE’VE  GOT  YOUR  NUMBER 

• Your  Social  Security  Number  (SSN)  is  the 
control  number  used  for  all  pay  and  personnel 
actions  affecting  you  while  in  the  service. 

It's  also  used  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration (SSA)  to  credit  your  account  and 
determine  your  future  benefits. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  Block  5 on  your 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  (LES)  is  a 
shaded  box  with  a letter  code.  The  code  will 
tell  you  if  your  records  are  correct  or  not . 
Following  are  the  codes  and  their  meaning: 

"V"  indicates  the  information  on  your 
Army  records  agrees  with  the  SSA  information. 

"B"  (date  of  birth  discrepancy)  indicates 
DOB  on  Army  records  disagrees  (within  3 
years)  with  SSA  records. 

"N"  (name  discrepancy)  indicates  differ- 
ence between  DA  and  SSA  files . Women 
should  take  special  note  because  of  name 
changes  due  to  marriage  or  divorce.  Soldiers 
whose  last  names  have  fewer  than  six  letters 
may  also  have  a problem  here . 

"R"  (research)  indicates  your  name,  SSN 
and  DOB  are  being  researched  at  SSA.  Keep 
checking  until  your  records  show  "V" 

"U"  (unverified)  indicates  that  your  name, 
SSN  or  DOB  doesn't  match  what  SSA  has  for 
that  number . 

"I"  (impossible)  means  that  the  SSN 
you're  using  is  impossible  by  SSA  standards. 

If  the  verification  code  letter  on  your 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  is  other  than 
"V"  contact  your  local  Military  Personnel 
Office  immediately.  An  unverified  number 
(and  anything  other  than  "V"  is  an  unveri- 
fied number)  could  mean  a shortage  of  funds 
in  your  Social  Security  account. 

— Submitted  by  Ronald  K . Harris , MILPERCEN 
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It's  no  secret  that  owning  and  operating  an  automobile  today  is  expensive 
The  following  chart  shows  cost  per  mile  of  operating  various  size  cars. 


'Figures  are  based  on  a 1976  study 

"Not  shown  In  this  study  are  the  Intermediate-size  cars  that  weigh  3,600  to  4,000  pounds  empty. 


Points  to  ponder  while  enjoying  your 

car: 

• Depreciation  is  the  greatest  single 
costof  owning  and  operating  an  automobile. 
For  the  standard-size  car  the  greatest  dollar 
depreciation  in  value  occurs  in  the  first  few 
years.  For  smaller  cars  depreciation  is  more 
evenly  spread  over  their  years  of  use. 

• Insurance  costs  depend  on  amounts 
of  coverage,  how  and  where  the  car  is  used. 
The  insurance  industry  says  lightweight 
subcompact  cars  cost  more  to  repair  than 
larger  cars.  Repair  costs  for  small  cars  are 
already  higher  and  rising  at  a faster  rate  than 
for  larger  ones. 

• Operating  costs  include  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  repairs,  maintenance,  garaging, 
parking  and  tolls.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  a standard-size  car  would  have 
daily  owning  and  operating  costs  of  $7.44; 


a compact  $4,83  and  a subcompact  $3.95. 
These  costs  drop  annually.  The  cost  dif- 
ference between  car  sizes  narrows  as  the 
years  pass.  By  the  time  each  size  car  has 
traveled  60,000  miles,  daily  costs  are  about 
the  same.  During  the  next  25,000  miles  they 
remain  close,  so  the  economic  advantages 
of  havingasmall  carduringthat  period.would 
not  be  great. 

• Daily  operating  costs  don’t  include 
finance  charges  paid  on  a new  car  loan  or 
lost  interest  on  savings  withdrawn  to  buy 
the  car. 

On  a 36-month  loan,  covering  66 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  at  10-percent 
interest,  the  cost  would  be  1 .4  cents  per  mile 
for  a standard-size  car;  1,1  cents  per  mile 
for  a compact;  and  0.9  cents  per  mile  for 
a subcompact. 

If  you  withdrew  savings  to  pay  for  the 


car,  and  the  amount  withdrawn  was  paid  back 
in  36  equal  installments,  the  net  interest  lost 
(at  5''/2  percent)  would  be  0.8  cents  per  mile 
for  a standard-size  car;  0,6  cents  per  mile 
for  a compact  and  0.5  cents  per  mile  for 
a subcompact. 

Recently  the  trend  in  financing  has 
been  toward  longer  financing  periods  of  42, 
48  and  even  60  months.  The  monthly  payment 
is  usually  reduced  but  the  overall  cost  to 
the  owner  is  higher. 

If  you  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for 
your  car,  be  sure  to  shop  around.  Not  all 
loans  cost  the  same.  A good  place  to  start 
is  your  credit  union.  Banks  or  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  good  sources  of 
money.  Before  you  take  financing  arranged 
by  the  dealer,  find  out  how  the  terms  compare 
to  what  you  could  get  at  the  credit  union 
or  other  banking  facility. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Inpatient  daily  mesil  rates  for  dependents 
and  other  qualified  patients  in  military  hospi- 
tals now  set  at  $4.40. . . .Increase  (30  cents  a 
day)  became  effective  January  1,  1978. 

• CHAMPUS  cost-share  inpatient  rates  also 
increased  from  $4.10  to  $4.40  per  day. . . .By 
law,  CHAMPUS  rates  must  reflect  increases 
in  DOD  hospitals. . . .Cost-share  rates  require 
minimum  $25  for  inpatients  hospitalized 

5 days  or  less. . . .This  is  unchanged  from 
last  year . . . .Inpatients  who  stay  6 days  or 
more  will  be  charged  new  rate. 

• Fixed  uniform  changeover  dates  have 
been  eliminated. . . .Interim  change  to  AR 
670-6  gives  soldier  choice  of  wearing  winter/ 
summer  uniform . . . .Commanders  will  still 
prescribe  uniform  for  wear  in  formations . 

• Engineers  from  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion's 307th  Engineer  Battalion  dismantle 
34-foot  jump  tower  in  the  airborne  training 
area. . . .Old  wooden  tower  destroyed  by 
fire. . . .Being  replaced  by  one  of  concrete 
and  steel. 
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Food  for  Thought 
or 

Dining  Under  Duress 

When  a soldier  in  today’s  Army  gets  a bad  case 
of  the  “hungries,”  it’s  a pretty  good  bet  he’ll  be  able 
to  cure  them  at  an  Army  dining  hall. 

But  troopers  weren’t  always  so  lucky.  Consider  the 
following  news  items  published  in  the  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
Daily  Citizen,  dated  July  2,  1863: 

“We  are  indebted  to  Major  Gillespie  for  a steak 
of  Confederate  beef,  alias  meat.  We  have  tried  it,  and 
can  assure  our  friends  that  if  it  is  rendered  necessary, 
they  need  have  no  scruples  at  eating  the  meat.  It  is  sweet, 
savory,  and  tender,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a mule  left 
we  are  satisfied  our  soldiers  will  be  content  to  subsist 
on  it . . . 

“We  have  learned  of  an  instance  wherein  a knight 
of  the  quill  and  a disciple  of  the  black  art  [referring  to 
a newspaper  reporter  and  a printer],  with  malice  in  their 
hearts  and  vengeance  in  their  eyes,  ruthlessly  put  a period 
to  the  existence  of  a venerable  feline  that  has,  for  time 
not  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  to  be  expected  of  him 
to  terrorize  vermin  in  his  neighborhood.  Poor  defunct 
Thomas  was  then  prepared,  not  for  the  grave,  but  for 
the  pot,  and  several  friends  invited  to  partake  of  the  ‘rabbit.’ 
As  a matter  of  course,  no  one  would  wound  the  feelings 
of  another  ...  by  refusing  a cordial  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  the  guests  assisted  in  consuming  the  poor  animal 
with  a relish  that  did  honor  to  their  epicurean  taste.  The 
‘sold’  assure  us  the  meat  was  delicious,  and  that  pussy 
must  look  out  for  her  safety.’’ 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  was  at  Vicksburg 
during  those  dark  days  near  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
settled  for  mule  meat  or  cat  dinner. 

”...  A source  of  extreme  annoyance  and  loss  to 
our  citizens  (has  been)  the  lack  of  discipline  of  some 
of  our  company  officers  in  allowing  their  men  to  prowl 
around  day  and  night,  and  purloin  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  etc.,  from  our  denizens  . . . We  are  pained  to 
learn  that  an  esteemed  citizen  of  our  Vicksburg,  William 
Porterfield,  was  under  the  necessity  in  protecting  his 
property  to  wound  oneortwo  soldiersand  deprive  another 
of  his  life  . . .’’ 

With  apologies  to  Colonel  Sanders,  that’s  a high 
price  to  pay  for  finger-lickin’  chicken! 

— SSgt  Jim  Rogers 


Answers  to  MIndbenders  (Page  32) 

Stars  of  the  Past:  1 . General  Creighton  W.  Abrams.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  1972-1 974; 
Commander  U.S.  Forces.  Vietnam  1968;  he  died  In  September  1974.  2.  General  of 
the  Army  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  1939-1945;  First  professional 
soldier  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize;  he  died  in  October  1959.  Spotting  the  Sportsters: 
H,  G.  I,  D,  C.  E.  B.  F,  A.  Trivia  Quiz:  $1  bills.  Challenger's  Corner:  There  will  be 
8 blocks  painted  on  3 sides;  12  painted  on  2 sides;  6 painted  on  1 side  and  1 will 
have  no  paint  at  all. 


(More  Whafs  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  53,  54) 


0 Average  time  in  service  for 

promotions  during  FY  77:  5 

months  for  E2;  12  months  for  F3: 

1 year,  8 months  for  E4;  3 years, 

5 months  for  E5;  7 years,  7 months 
for  E6;  13  years,  8 months  for  E7; 
19  years,  1 month  for  E8;  and  22 
years,  6 months  for  E9. 

• MOS  mismatch  rate  is  higher 
among  women  than  men . . . .Army 
records  indicate  an  Army-wide 
mismatch  rate  of  8 percent  for 
women  ...5.4  percent  for  men .... 
Problem  seems  to  reflect  some 
supervisors'  and  commanders' 
tendency  to  assign  women  to 
more  traditional  administrative 
positions. . .instead  of  skills 
for  which  they  were  trained . 


Uniform  Females 

Male  commanders  and  supervisors  should  become  familiar 
with  AR  670-30,  Uniform  and  Insignia — Female  Personnel. . . . 
Regulation  provides  guidelines  on  military  uniforms  and  appear- 
ance for  women. . . .Special  areas  covered  include  hair  length, 
make-up,  nail  polish,  jewelry,  skirt  length,  hose,  shoes  and 
overall  appearance . 

Female  Uniform 

Latest  addition  to  Army  uniform  inventory. . .Army  Green 
Pantsuit  Uniform. . .may  be  worn  year-round  by  all  Army  women.  . . . 
Now  available  at  PX,  pantsuit  is  scheduled  for  issue  through 
clothing  issue  sales  this  month.  . . .Pantsuit  consists  of  jacket, 
slacks  and  a gray-green  turtleneck  tunic,  or  white  or  tan  shirt. . . 
Shirts  may  be  worn  as  outer  garment  in  warm  weather. . . .Insig- 
nia on  pantsuit  will  be  worn  same  as  on  Army  Green  uniform .... 
When  shirt  is  worn  as  outer  garment  with  slacks , EW  will  wear 
polished  brass  insignia  of  grade  on  both  collars. . . .Officers 
will  wear  grade  on  right  and  branch  insignia  on  left  collar .... 
Insignia  will  not  be  worn  on  shirt  when  jacket  is  worn. . . .See 
AR  670-30  for  full  details. 


• Troopers  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division , 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C  . , train  on  new  indoor  rifle 
simulator. . . ."Weaponeer"  helps  maintain  and 
improve  marksmanship.  . . .It's  a video 
screened  rifle  range  with  added  realism  of 
actual  recoil  and  sound  of  M18. . . .Reflector 
glass  on  front  sight  of  rifle  reflects  infra- 
red beam  to  target  board. . .and  into  operator's 
console  for  scoring. 


• Warrant  officers  may  now  receive  college 
credit  for  MOS  training  and  experience. . . . 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  has 
recommended  credits  be  granted  for  nearly 
half  of  warrant  officer  MOSs. . . .Evaluation  of 
remaining  MOSs  to  be  completed  by  late  1978 . . . . 
To  apply  for  credit , contact  local  Army  Educa- 
tion Center  if  still  on  active  duty . . . .Veterans 
should  apply  to  veterans'  counselor , admis- 
sions officer  or  registrar  at  civilian  school . 

• Reclassified  soldiers — especially  among 
the  NCO  combat  arms  ranks — must  be  assigned 
in  appropriate  MOS  positions.  . . .Commanders 
must  notify  DA  and  explain  why  soldiers  are 
not  being  properly  slotted  if  outside  their 
MOS  for  more  than  90  days. . . .Reclassified 
and  retrained  soldiers  may  be  placed  in 
positions  outside  their  MOS  only  if  authorized 
spaces  are  filled. . .but  must  be  placed  in 
authorized  spaces  as  soon  as  openings  are 
available . 
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Survivor  Benefit  Plan  . . . It’s  worth  thinking  about 
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MARK 
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Making  ends  meet  isn’t  easy. 
Some  soldiers  find  the  answer  is 
a second  job.  But  moonlighters 
should  check  regulations  covering 
off-duty  employment.  Not  every 
kind  of  work  is  legal  for  service 
members. 

(see  page  28) 
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• Presidential  Unit  Citation  has  been  awarded 
to  761st  Tank  Battalion  (left).  . .first  Black 

tank  battalion  to  see  combat  in  World  War  11.  . . . 
Award  was  made  for  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  in  European  Theater  of  Operations 
during  1944-45.  . . .Citation  came  after  30 
years  of  effort  by  members  of  the  "Black  Panther" 
battalion  to  gain  recognition  for  unit  accomplish- 
ments. 

• Eagle  Award  for  1977  won  by  984th  Mili- 
tary Police  Company,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  . . . 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  presents  the  award 
annually  to  Strategic  Armed  Forces  MP  company 
deemed  most  combat-ready.  . . .The  984th  beat 
out  38  other  MP  units  nationwide  to  win  '77 
award. 


• First-term  male  soldiers 
with  certain  military  occupational 
specialties  (MOS)  may  be  denied 
reenlistment  in  those  MOSs.  . . 
during  fiscal  year  1978.  . . .Res- 
trictions apply  to  those  who  en- 
tered the  Army  from  October 
1973  through  September  1974.  . . 
and  have  following  primary  MOSs: 
22K,  24B,  24Q,  26B,  34B,  35B, 

35R,  41J,  45B,  45L,  54D,  72C, 

74B,  76V,  76Y,  81B,  81E,  83E, 

84F,91Y,  02E,  02M,  02S  or  03C 

Those  who  entered  service  between 
October  '74  and  September  '75.  . . 
are  restricted  if  they  have  33S, 

35R  or  62J  primary  MOS,  . . .Res- 
trictions are  necessary  because 
of  overstrength  projections  in 
those  MOSs.  . . .Those  denied 
reenlistment  in  their  primary 
MOS.  . .must  choose  three  alter- 
nate, shortage  MOSs.  . . .Get 
full  details  from  career  coun- 
selors. 


• Unusual  192-foot  communi- 
cations tower  (right)  is  part  of 
a Defense  Communications  System 
microwave  station.  . .operated 
by  181st  Signal  Company.  , . . 
Located  just  outside  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  site  provides  direct 
support  to  U.S.  Army  Europe 
and  Seventh  Army  Headquarters.  . . . 
Armed  Forces  Network  television 
uses  tower  as  part  of  transmitting 
system.  . .for  most  of  southern 
Germany. 


• Certificate  of  Promotion 
(DA  Form  4592)  now  available 
to  all  Army  civilian  employees.  . . . 
Certificate  will  contain  employee's 
name,  pay  plan,  grade  and  effec- 
tive date  of  promotion.  . . .If 
desired,  certificate  will  be  pre- 
sented at  appropriate  ceremony.  . . 
consistent  with  military  promotion 
ceremonies.  . . .See  change  2, 

AR  672-20,  dated  July  22,  1977. 
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(More  What  s New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• Army  has  recommended  use  of  German 
120mm  smoothbore  gun  (right)  as  future  main 
armament  system  for  XMl  tank.  . . .If  approved 
by  Congress,  Army  will  begin  development 

and  testing  to  adapt  German  gun  to  production 
of  XMl.  . . .If  efforts  are  successful,  XMl  pro- 
duction with  120mm  gun  could  start  in  1984. 

• Selected  senior  NCOs  may  now  be  ap- 
pointed as  survivor  assistance  officers  (SAG) 
in  specified  instances.  . . .SAOs  provide  assis- 
tance to  next  of  kin  of  deceased  Army  personnel 
in  settlement  of  personal  affairs  of  deceased.  . . 
and  in  other  casualty-related  areas  requested 

by  next  of  kin.  . . .Previously,  assignment  of 
SAOs  had  been  restricted  to  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers.  . . .See  AR  600-10. 


State  Income  Taxes 

state  tax  withholding  from  pay  accounts  of  soldiers  claiming 
legal  residence  in  the  states  listed  below  began  during  period  July 
through  December  1977.  . . .Month  shown  after  state  is  first  month 
during  which  withholding  began. 


STATE 

MONTH 

STATE  MONTH 

ALABAMA 

JUL 

MINNESOTA 

NOV 

COLORADO 

AUG 

NEBRASKA 

SEP 

DELAWARE 

JUL 

NEW  JERSEY 

JUL 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

AUG 

NEW  MEXICO 

JUL 

HAWAII 

DEC 

NEW  YORK 

JUL 

IDAHO 

JUL 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

JUL 

INDIANA 

AUG 

OKLAHOMA 

SEP 

IOWA 

JUL 

OREGON 

NOV 

KANSAS 

JUL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

JUL 

KENTUCKY 

SEP 

RHODE  ISLAND 

AUG 

LOUISIANA 

SEP 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

JUL 

MAINE 

NOV 

UTAH 

JUL 

MARYLAND 

AUG 

VIRGINIA 

JUL 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AUG 

WISCONSIN 

AUG 

Soldiers  who  claim  legal  residence  in  above  states  should 
be  aware  that  the  withholding  of  state  taxes  did  not  meet  total 
state  tax  obligation  for  calendar  year  1977. 


• Latest  Leave  and  Earning 
Statements  (LES)  have  two  blocks 
showing  leave  balance.  . . .Block 
50  on  the  new  LES  shows  leave 
balance  as  of  the  end  of  August 
1976.  . . .Leave  days  in  block 

50  may  be  cashed  in  for  base 
pay,  separate  rations  and  housing 
allowance.  . . .Since  September 
1976,  law  limits  cash-in  leave 
payments  to  base  pay  only.  . . . 

Block  33  shows  the  total  amount 
of  leave  accrued  to  that  date. 

• Army  is  ahead  of  announced 
Federal  goal  to  purchase  fewer 
"gas  hog"  automobiles.  . . .Last 
year's  requirement  for  government- 
owned  nonmilitary  vehicles  called 
for  an  average  of  18  miles  per 
gallon  (mpg).  . . .Army  topped 

that  last  year  with  an  average 
of  19.2  mpg.  . . .Goal  is  to  have 
all  government  passenger  cars 
to  average  31  mpg  by  1985. 
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DIVORCE,  TEXAS  STYLE 

I enjoyed  very  much  the  article 
by  SSgt  Jim  Rogers  on  divorce  (Novem- 
ber SOLDIERS).  However,  Texas 
divorce  law  has  been  revised  to  require 
6 months  residency  in  the  state  and 
90  days  residency  in  the  county  to 
give  Texas  courts  jurisdiction  in 
divorce  proceedings. 

There  is  a 60-day  waiting  period 
after  filing  before  a divorce  can 
become  final.  Remarriage  to  any 
other  person  than  the  one  from  whom 
divorce  is  obtained  is  prohibited  for 
30  days. 

Incidentally,  a soldier  serving 
in  Texas  and  maintaining  a permanent 
home  of  record  elsewhere  may  qualify 
for  a divorce  if  he  has  been  stationed 
in  the  state  and  county  in  which  he 
files  for  the  same  time  required  of 
a Texas  resident. 

I am  a reservist  and  enjoy  your 
magazine  very  much.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Charles  F.  Wetherbee 
Jourdanton,  Tex. 


DA  CONNECTION 

Who  are  you  people  trying  to 
kid? 

Reference  "The  DA  Connection" 
(December  SOLDIERS).  Some  of 
the  points  made  for  having  civilian 
employees  (job  continuity,  for  ex- 
ample) are  valid.  But  the  author, 
and  seemingly  two-thirds  of  the  DOD 
establishment,  seem  to  ignore  a 
couple  of  facts. 

First,  it's  true  that  having  civilians 
in  certain  positions  releases  necessary 
military  manpower  for  combat  related 
jobs.  But  what  about  the  many  highly 
trained  and  well  qualified  soldiers 
in  logistics  and  administration  who 
fill  positions  of  responsibility  over- 
seas, only  to  come  home  to  the  States 
and  find  that,  stateside,  they  are 


unneeded?  How  many  of  you  out 
there  are  AG  or  QM  types  who  are 
working  stateside  as  truck  drivers 
or  mechanics  because  some  GS  type 
has  your  job  and  puts  out  only  one- 
third  the  work? 

Second,  while  I hove  met,  and 
presently  work  with,  an  outstanding 
group  of  civilian  employees,  I have 
seen  many  who  not  only  do  less  than 
any  good  OJT  E-4,  but  treat  anyone 
below  the  grade  of  E-9  like  a fourth 
class  citizen.  Some  of  these  em- 
ployees spend  more  time  on  union 
business  than  doing  their  assigned 
jobs.  This  makes  it  hard  on  us  as 
customers,  and  their  civilian  or  mili- 
tary bosses  as  management. 

I'm  not  saying  we  shouldn't  have 
civilian  employees,  or  that  they 
should  be  in  second  class  positions, 
but  I do  ask:  "What  about  a little 
equal  employment  opportunity  for 
that  underprivileged  minority  (state- 
side), the  noncombat  arms  soldier?" 

SSgt  Sandy  Phillips 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


DON’T  KNOCK  IT 

Reference  "Meshing  Minds:  Organi- 
zational Effectiveness"  (October 
SOLDIERS)  and  the  response  by 
MAJ  John  P.  Lawton  (January  SOL- 
DIERS). 

As  the  wise  man  once  said,  "Don't 
knock  it  unless  you've  tried  it!"  As 
a former  unit  commander  and  pres- 
ently a brigade  staff  officer  who 
has  used  OE  in  both  positions,  I whole- 
heartedly support  OE  and  the  efforts 
of  the  OESO. 

To  blindly  assume  that  one  is 
such  a perfect  leader  as  to  be  able 
to  offer  everything  to  everyone  at 
all  times  is  to  ignore  human  nature 
and  the  facts  of  life.  OE  is  designed 
to  open  channels  of  communication 
which  are  closed,  or  which  people 


within  the  unit/section  perceive  to 
be  closed. 

However,  OE  is  only  as  good  as 
the  commander  makes  it.  So  if  you 
don't  believe  in  it,  and  aren't  willing 
to  try  to  improve  your  unit  through 
OE,  don't  use  it.  You'll  only  screw 
things  up  more  by  falsely  elevating 
the  hopes  of  the  men  you  "lead." 
CPT  Brian  R.  Porr 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


In  your  excellent  article  "The 
Hard  Corps  Soldier"  (January  SOL- 
DIERS) the  author  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  various  support  units  organic 
to  the  Special  Forces  Groups.  These  ‘ 
units  make  the  multi-facet  mission 
of  the  Special  Forces  Operational 
Detachment  possible. 

One  of  these  units,  and  the  only 
SF  support  unit  required  to  operate 
in  hostile  denied  areas,  is  the  ASA 
Detachment  (Special  Operations) 
(Airborne).  It's  organized  in  six-man  *- 

"A"  Teams  and  provides  intelligence 
and  electronic  warfare  support  to 
the  Special  Forces  Group  and  com- 
mitted elements.  Soldiers  assigned  ^ 

to  this  small  detachment  (44)  are 
required  to  be  airborne  and  Special 
Forces  qualified.  ^ 

There  are  presently  only  two 
of  these  detachments  in  existence: 
the  402d  ASA  Det  (SO)  (Abn),  1 0th 
SFGA  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  and 
the  400th  ASA  Det  (SO)  (Abn),  5th 
SFGA  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Soldiers 
in  MOS  OSH,  OSD,  98C  and  33S  who 
volunteer  for  airborne  and  SF  training 
are  eligible  for  assignment  to  these 
two  unique  detachments. 

This  is  the  only  opportunity  I'm 
aware  of  that  allows  people  in  the  - 

98  CMF  to  receive  extensive  cross  ' 

training  in  MOS  05B  and  98G  plus 
the  SCUBA  and  Military  Free  Fall 
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Course  and  many  other  specialized 
training  courses  conducted  by  Allied 
Military  Forces. 

Interested  soldiers  in  the  98  CMF 
should  contact  CDR,  402d  ASA  Det 
(SO)  (Abn),  1 0th  SFGA,  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.  01433  or  their  career  coun- 
selor. 

MAJ  Kenwood  E.  Giffhorn 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 


“TEN-HUT” 


WHAT’S  FAIR? 

After  reading  "A  Matter  of  Flexi- 
time" (January  SOLDIERS),  two  ques- 
tions immediately  came  to  my  mind 
and,  I'm  sure,  ta  the  minds  of  count- 
less others. 

One,  my  commander,  a Colonel, 
puts  in  an  average  of  12-14  hours 
per  day.  These  hours  are  mandatory. 
He  has  to  be  there,  like  any  other 
person  in  a responsible  position. 

The  flexitime  program  cannot  work 
for  him. 

Two,  since  it  cannot  work  for 
my  commander,  how  can  it  work 
for  me?  I'm  a Specialist  4 in  an 
administrative/supervisory  position. 

I work  10  long  hours  a day — always 


working  through  my  lunch  hour. 

I would  love  to  be  on  a flexitime 
schedule,  but  can't  very  well  suggest 
it  since  my  commander  has  to  put 
in  such  long  hours. 

Is  what's  fair  for  one  really  fair 
for  the  other  on  the  flexitime  sched- 
ule? 

SP4  Sheri  L.  Welch 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


CID  PROTECTS 

I'm  an  Admin  Specialist  (7IL) 
for  CID  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

You  stated  in  "CID:  Soldiers  Against 
Crime"  (January  SOLDIERS)  that 
agents  spend  long  hours.  I must  also 
say  most  of  them  do  a fine  job.  But 
even  I,  in  my  MOS,  find  it  hard  to 
relate  to  people  after  they  find  out 
I work  for  CID. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  it  weren't 
for  law  and  order,  none  of  us  would 
be  here.  I hope  that  those  who  have 
committed  or  are  committing  crimes 
realize  the  time,  money  and  work 
involved  in  just  one  investigation. 

Don't  cut  down  CID.  They're 
there  for  our  protection.  If  people 
commit  crimes,  they're  in  the  wrong. 
CID  spends  the  time,  money  and 
work  to  protect  the  rest  of  us  from 
a few  people's  mistakes  or  stupidity. 
PFC  Linda  C.  Hargraves 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY? 

Your  January  issue's  Mindbenders 
would  have  the  Army  believe  Arlington 
Cemetery  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 
instead  of  Virginia.  I suggest  you 
equip  your  photographers  with  maps, 
compasses  and  furnish  them  ground 
guides.  That  way,  they'll  know  "Where 
in  the  Army"  they  are. 

PVT  P.  E.  Pepperoni 
Arlingtan,  Va. 


NOT  FIRST 

Reference  your  article  "Fort 
Drum;  A Changing  Role"  (January 
SOLDIERS). 

Whoever  wrote  the  item  men- 
tioned 1977  as  being  the  first  year 
that  women  went  to  annual  training 
with  the  Ready  Brigade. 

I'm  a member  of  the  187th  Infan- 
try Brigade  and  have  been  attending 
annual  training  with  them  since  1975. 
SSgt  Donna  M.  Allen 
Lowell,  Mass 

TM  ALTERNATIVE 

I'm  writing  in  response  to  your 
article,  "TM:  The  Search  for  Peace 
of  Mind"  (January  SOLDIERS). 

In  your  article  the  word  "religion" 
is  mentioned  only  three  times:  twice 
in  reference  to  Yoga  as  a religion 
and  once  stating  that  TM  is  not  a 
religion.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth! 

In  October  1977  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Newark,  N.J.,  issued  an 
opinion  that  TM  is  religious  in  nature 
and,  as  such,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
in  the  New  Jersey  school  system. 

If  there  is  a vacuum  in  your  life, 
no  amount  of  meditation  or  Yoga 
can  fill  it.  But  there  are  other  ways 
to  find  peace  of  mind.  One  of  them 
is  the  belief  in  Jesus  Christ. 

PFC  Cyril  L.  Sinkey 
APO  San  Francisco 

The  TM  article  was  not  intended 
to  promote  TM  or  any  religious  be- 
lief. Rather,  it  presented  TM  as 
simply  one  way  of  relaxing. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to; 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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ONCE  A YEAR,  many  Army  medics  around  the  world 
take  part  in  a grueling  competition  to  prove  their 
knowledge,  skill  and  endurance.  Of  the  thousands 
who  enter,  only  a handful  earn  the  right  to  wear 
the  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  (EFMB). 

The  EFMB  is  to  the  medic  what  the  Expert 
Infantryman  Badge  (EIB)  is  to  the  infantry  soldier. 
It’s  one  of  the  most  prestigious  awards  a medic 
can  receive  in  peacetime. 

During  the  test  the  soldier  must  demonstrate 
a thorough  knowledge  of  emergency  field  medical 
procedures  under  combat  conditions.  In  addition, 
the  expert  field  medic  must  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  transportation,  communications,  military 
intelligence  and  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
(NBC)  procedures.  Also  required  are  the  strength 
and  endurance  to  keep  up  with  the  infantry  soldier 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions.. 


When  medics  from  the  5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mech)  and  Fort  Polk,  La.,  took  their  test  recently 
the  conditions,  short  of  combat,  were  at  their  worst. 
Torrential  rains  on  the  first  day  turned  the  test  site 
into  a mud  bath  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  medics, 
soaked  to  the  skin  and  covered  with  mud,  kept  up 
with  their  infantry  counterparts  at  every  step. 

Since  many  parts  of  the  EFMB  and  EIB  tests 
are  common  to  both,  they  were  given  at  the  same 
time  at  Fort  Polk.  Both  tests  require  the  candidate 
to  successfully  complete  the  Physical  Combat 
Proficiency  Test  and  both  require  a 12-mile  forced 
road  march. 

In  many  ways  the  medic  test  is  more  physically 
demanding  than  the  infantryman’s.  Following  a 
12-mile  march  the  medics  move  to  a test  station 
where  they  demonstrate  proper  transport  of  the  sick 
and  wounded. 
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Accordingto  Specialist4  Randy  Magar,  EFMB 
candidatefrom  the 5th  Medical  Battalion,  “That  part 
of  the  test  is  more  tiring  than  the  PT  test.’’  Medics 
have  to  lift  patients  from  vehicles  and  carry  them 
to  safety  over  long  and  short  distances.  They  lift 
patients  into  ambulances,  trucks  and  aircraft.  Then 
the  patients  must  be  off-loaded.  At  each  station  the 
candidates  are  scored  on  how  well  they  care  for 
the  patients. 

Besides  meeting  stressful  physical  demands, 
the  medic  must  be  able  to  diagnose  the  seriousness 
of  the  wound  or  injury.  Patients  are  placed  in  the 
ambulance  according  to  the  seriousness  of  their 
injury.  The  medic  at  the  receiving  end  knows  that 
the  patient  closest  to  the  door  must  be  treated  first. 
“This  is  an  important  step,’’  says  SP4  Magar.  “We 
can’t  have  the  receiving  medic  treating  someone 
with  a sprained  ankle  when  there’s  a man  aboard 


Medics  around  the  world  compete  for  the  coveted  EFMB. 
Left,  a medic  in  Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany  carries  a litter 
patient  through  part  of  the  obstacle  course.  Above,  in 
Vicenza,  Italy  an  EFMB  candidate  fits  a patient  with  a gas 
mask  during  the  NBC  phase  of  the  test. 


with  a chest  wound.’’ 

The  EFMB  test  calls  for  strength  and  endur- 
ance on  the  obstacle  course.  There,  a group  of  four 
candidates  carries  a litter  patient  through  a series 
of  obstacles.  The  multi-station  course  includes 
man-made  and  natural  barriers,  barbed  wire,  tun- 
nels, a 6-foot  wall,  hills,  a stream  and  a foot  bridge. 
Along  the  way  they’re  subjected  to  a simulated  gas 
attack. 

As  the  candidates  approach  an  obstacle,  the 
scorer  designates  one  as  the  leader.  He’s  responsi- 
ble for  taking  the  group  over,  under  or  through  that 
particular  obstacle.  At  some  time  during  the  course 
each  medic  is  in  command.  While  clearing  the 
obstacles,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  patient. 

“The  most  challenging  parts  of  the  test  deal 
with  treating  the  sick  and  wounded,’’  says  Private 
First  Class  James  Hernandez,  also  from  the  5th 
Medical  Battalion.  “We  have  to  figure  out  what’s 
wrong  with  the  victim  before  we  begin  treatment.’’ 

The  candidates  move  from  station  to  sta- 
tion where  skills  are  tested.  At  the  test  sites  for 
bandaging  and  splinting  and  emergency  medical 
treatment,  they’re  presented  with  a situation  and 
given  a list  of  symptoms.  The  medics  must  first 
diagnose  the  problem  and  then  give  the  proper 
treatment. 
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Above,  EFMB 
candidates  must 
also  demonstrate 
non-medical  skills 
such  as  basic 
communications. 
Right,  as  part  of  the 
obstacle  course,  the 
medics  carry  a 
patient  under  barbed 
wire  during  a 
simulated  gas 
attack. 


Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  Qualifying  Test: 

1.  Forced  road  march. 

a.  Twelve  miles  in  3 hours  (under  40  years) 

b.  Eight  miles  in  3 hours  (over  40  years  old) 

2.  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test  as  directed  in 
FM  21-20,  DA  Pam  21-1  and  21-2.  Litter  obstacle 
course  replaces  grenade  throw. 

3.  Written  test  of  at  least  70  questions  covering  military 

courtesy  and  discipline  and  all  medical  subjects.  I 

4.  Military  courtesy  and  discipline. 

5.  Field  sanitation  and  military  hygiene. 

6.  Bandaging  and  splinting  (FM  21-11). 

7.  Transportation  of  sick  and  wounded  (FM  8-35). 

8.  Emergency  medical  treatment  procedures  (TM  ? 

230,  FM  21-11).  ■■ 

9.  Medical  records  (FM  8-230,  AR  40-400  and  403).  I 

10.  Map  reading  and  use  of  compass  (AR  672-12)  jTbbb 

11.  Basic  communications  (FM  24-18  and  20). 

12.  NBC 

13.  Military  intelligence. 


“If  we  make  a mistake  here  we  lose  the  badge. 
But,”  RFC  Hernandez  says,  “if  we  make  the  same 
mistake  in  combat,  we  lose  the  patient,  that’s  what 
this  test  is  all  about — saving  lives.” 

The  EFMB  test  also  checks  up  on  the 
candidates’  working  knowledge  of  field  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  including  waste  disposal  methods  and 
water  purification  techniques.  “We  must  know  the 
diseases  caused  by  poor  sanitation  and  hygiene,” 
says  SP4  Magar.  “We  must  be  able  to  identify  their 
causes  and  know  how  they’re  transmitted.  And  we 
have  to  know  the  methods  for  preventing  and 
controlling  them.” 

“If  a man  gets  dysentery,”  SP4  Magar  says, 
“he’s  just  as  useless  to  his  unit  as  the  man  who’s 
wounded  by  the  enemy.” 

The  EFMB  not  only  marks  an  expert  medic; 
it  identifies  the  wearer  as  a good  all-around  soldier. 
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knowledgeable  in  military  courtesy,  discipline, 
intelligence  and  NBC  procedures  and  treatment. 

To  get  the  EFMB,  the  medic  also  has  to 
know  how  to  read  a map  and  use  a compass. 
Candidates  taking  the  non-medical  portions  of  the 
test  with  infantrymen  go  through  the  same  day 
and  night  land  navigation  courses.  “If  we  have 
to  evacuate  someone  to  the  rear,’’  says  Specialist 
4 Carl  Jefferson,  “we  better  know  where  we’re 
going.  The  same  is  true  for  communications.  If 
I’m  with  a squad  and  they  take  heavy  casualties, 
I have  to  be  able  to  use  that  radio  to  get  that 
med-evac  chopper  in  there.’’ 

EFMB  aspirants  go  through  a week  of  tough 
competition.  But  long  before  the  competition 
begins  there’s  training.  “We  trained  for  about  2 
weeks  before  the  test,’’  says  SP4  Magar,  “but  that 
was  just  a refresher.  There’s  no  way  you  can  get 


ready  for  this  test  in  just  2 weeks.  I’ve  been 
preparing  for  it  ever  since  I came  in  the  Army.’’ 

All  those  undergoing  the  test  volunteer  to 
take  it — mainly  to  prove  they’re  the  best.  It’s  not 
a matter  of  proving  it  to  the  platoon  sergeant  or 
company  commander.  They  simply  want  to  prove 
it  to  themselves. 

“I  think  I’m  a pretty  good  medic,’’  says  SP4 
Magar,  “and  winning  that  badge  will  confirm  it. 
It’ll  give  me  confidence  in  myself.  When  I’m  treating 
some  wounded  infantryman  on  the  battlefield  and 
he  looks  up  and  sees  that  badge,  it’ll  give  him 
confidence  in  me,  too.’’ 

At  Fort  Polk,  the  EFMB  was  conducted  by 
the  5th  Medical  Battalion.  “We  had  the  responsi- 
bility,’’ said  Captain  Larry  Keller,  battalion  S3 
officer,  “but  it  was  a consolidated  effortfrom  almost 
every  part  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech).’’ 
The  division  surgeon  provided  the  study  guide. 
People  from  the  Nuclear-Biological-Chemical 
School  helped  on  the  NBC  portion.  The  NCO 
Academy  helped  with  map  reading.  The  signal 
battalion  trained  the  medics  in  communications. 

The  entire  battalion  benefited  from  the  proj- 
ect. Units  that  helped  prepare  and  administer  the 
test  benefited  from  the  increased  training.  The  men 
who  gave  the  training  had  to  bone  up  on  their 
specialty,  so  they  benefited.  Even  those  who  took 
the  test  and  failed  gained  knowledge  and  expertise. 

From  the  S3  officer’s  point  of  view,  the  EFMB 
takes  a lot  of  effort  and  a lot  of  manpower.  But 
according  to  Capt  Keller,  “It’s  well  worth  it.  The 
entire  program  is  a learning  process.  The  test  itself 
is  a teaching  vehicle.  If  a man  doesn’t  pass  a 
portion  of  the  test,  he  doesn’t  go  away  not  knowing 
what  he  did  wrong.  If  his  mistake  is  on  the  written 
portion,  we  give  him  the  right  answer.  If  it’s  on 
the  practical  elements,  we  show  the  candidate  how 
to  do  it  right.  The  individual  benefits,  the  battalion 
benefits  and  the  Army  benefits.’’ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  E.  Cantrell,  com- 
manding officer,  5th  Medical  Battalion,  agrees  the 
EFMB  is  worth  the  time  and  effort.  “We’re  a 
relatively  new  battalion,’’  he  says.  “This  is  the  first 
project  where  the  entire  battalion  worked  together 
toward  a common  goal.  EFMB  training  and  testing 
helped  us  become  one  unit.  It’s  built  confidence, 
morale  and  esprit. 

“The  individual  gains  the  most  from  this 
experience,’’  the  colonel  says.  “He  gains  knowl- 
edge, prestige  and  confidence.  But  there’s  also 
a positive  influence  on  the  battalion.  The  candidate 
who  wears  the  EFMB  serves  as  a good  example 
and  gives  others  something  to  strive  for. 

“The  test  itself  is  the  most  comprehensive 
a medic  can  take.  If  he  succeeds  he  can  wear 
the  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  proudly.  It’s  not 
something  that  comes  easy.  It  must  be  earned.’’  □ 
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SPECIALIST  5 JERRY  DOROUGH  I*  aligned  to  tha  Public  ANaIrt  Office,  7th  Infantry 
DIvlalon  and  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


FOUR-WHEEL  DRIVE  ROUND-UP  is  a 
^ gear-gnashing,  bone-jarring,  dusty  sport.  It 
pits  man  and  machine  against  the  triple 
challenge  of  time,  rugged  terrain  and  man-made 
obstacles. 

The  second  annual  Ford  Ord,  Calif,  round-up 
recently  drew  800  people  in  373  rigs  from  as  far  away 
as  Korea  and  Greece.  The  round-up  was  sponsored 
by  the  Fort  Ord  4X4  Club  and  the  California 
Four-Wheel  Drive  Association.  The  club  is  sponsored 
by  the  Fort  Ord  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  of 
Special  Services. 

A round-up  consists  of  a series  of  events  that 


Stories  and  photos  by  SP5  Jerry  Dorough 


Bottom,  a blindfolded  driver  is  guided 
through  the  pylon  test  by  his  co-driver. 
Below,  on  the  balance  beam  the  trick  is 
to  drive  forward,  reach  the  balance 
point,  then  back  off  the  beam. 


Left,  an 

off-the-road  ace 
plows  through  the 
tire  platform,  part 
of  the  obstacle 
course.  Hitting  the 
tires  the  wrong 
way  can  stop 
even  the  toughest 
vehicle,  losing 
valuable  time  and 
points.  Above, 
four-wheel  drive 
enthusiasts 
identify 

themselves  with 
colorful  Jackets 
and  patches. 


require  driving  skills,  good  equipment  and  careful 
adherence  to  the  rules. 

Each  vehicle  carries  a driver  and  a navigator. 
At  the  finish  line  of  each  event,  the  navigator  jumps 
out,  dashes  to  the  marshal’s  stand  and  punches  the 
official  stopwatch. 

Speed  is  only  one  ingredient  needed  to  win, 
however.  In  the  wet-lap  race,  for  example,  the 
navigator  carries  a bowl  of  water  in  his  or  her  lap 
as  the  vehicle  careens  through  a rugged,  hilly  course. 
Winners  are  determined  by  the  time  elapsed  to 
complete  the  course  and  the  amount  of  water 
remaining  in  the  bowl. 

The  obstacle  course  is  known  as  a “rig 
destroyer.”  Repair  kits  get  a work-out  as  hidden  logs, 
buried  tires  and  treacherous  roads  take  a heavy  toll. 


Many  of  these  vehicles  take  their  licks  only  in 
round-ups  and  not  on  the  freeways.  They’re  watched 
over  like  fine-tuned  racing  machines  and  are  towed 
to  and  from  competitions. 

Places  like  Fort  Ord  are  ideal  for  off-the-road 
competitions,  since  the  events  are  held  on  tank  trails 
where  no  damage  is  done  to  the  environment. 

Most  four-wheel  drive  enthusiasts  are  ecology 
minded.  After  the  Fort  Ord  competition,  the 
participants  scoured  the  area  picking  up  debris. 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  the  next 
round-up.  There’ll  be  more  dust,  bruised  bodies, 
broken  equipment  and  a new  feature — a special 
category  for  tactical  military  vehicles.  The 
four-wheel  drive  crowd  wants  to  see  what  vehicles 
like  the  Gamma-goat  can  do  on  an  overland  trail. □ 


SPA( 

Janet  Hake 


NEW  MEXICO— a place  where 
the  desert  spills  over  all  the 
horizons  at  once.  It  has  acres  upon 
acres  where  no  roads  reach,  where 
men  and  technology  seem  never  to 
have  gone. 

But  it's  here  scientists  have 
learned  to  reach  for  the  frontiers  i 
of  outerspace  as  they  carry  on 
highly  advanced  research. 

Roswell,  N.M.,  is  where 
the  father  of  modern  rocketry, 

Robert  Goddard,  in  1935  launched 
the  first  rocket  to  travel  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound.  The  Army  ' 

Ordnance  Corps  test  facility  (now 
White  Sands  Missile  Range)  is  also 
in  New  Mexico.  There,  after 
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Neil  Armstrong,  top,  first  man  to  walk 
on  the  moon.  Above,  meteoroid 
detector  satellite. 


SOLDIERS 


E PIONEERS 


World  War  II,  Wernher  von 
Braun,  a German  scientist, 
supervised  the  launching  of 
captured  German  V-2  rockets. 

The  contrast  between 
primitive,  unsettled  land  and 
modern  technology  is  reflected  in 
the  mirrored  windows  of  the 
International  Space  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Alamogordo.  Located  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  state, 
Alamogordo  is  a small  town  with 
a bigger-than-average  population 
of  professional  and  retired 
scientists. 

The  museum  is  a 
cube-shaped  work  of  advanced 
architecture  set  alongside  a 
sagebrush-strewn  mountainside. 
Against  the  desert  it  takes  on  the 
color  of  a brand-new  penny.  At 
another  angle,  the  sky’s  unclouded 
blue  is  repeated  on  the  windows. 

The  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fame  was  built  in  1976  to 
honor  those  people  who  furthered 
this  planet’s  research  of 
outerspace.  So  far,  enshrined  in  the 
five-story  building  are  the  exploits 
of  35  men  who  made  contributions 
in  space  exploration. 

Besides  Robert  Goddard 
and  Wernher  von  Braun,  the 
honored  ones  include  scientific 
greats  like  Theodore  von  Karman, 
a Hungarian-born  American 
citizen.  He  was  co-founder  of  the 
NASA  (National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration)  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  in  1944.  He 
I is  best  known  for  his  pioneer  work 
i in  the  use  of  the  mathematics  and 
basic  science  of  aeronautics  and 
' astronautics. 

I The  work  of  Walter 

I Hohmann,  a German  engineer,  is 
' also  remembered  there.  As  early 


as  1925,  Hohmann  determined  the 
most  economical  path — an 
elliptical  orbit — for  a spacecraft  to 
take  from  one  planet  to  another. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  Neil 
Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  walk 
on  the  moon. 

“Famers”  have  their 
images  carved  in  marble  tablets 
above  short  biographies. 
Memorabilia  of  their  work  is 
displayed,  along  with  interesting 
equipment  and  scale  models  of 
space  vehicles. 

A copy  of  the  Apollo  Lunar 
Lander  module  has  been 
reproduced  at  one-fifth  original 
size.  There  is  also  a mockup  of  the 


Vostok  Spacecraft,  donated  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 

It’s  a one-third  scale  model  of  the 
spaceship  Uri  Gagarin  rode  in  to 
become  the  first  human  being  to 
orbit  the  earth. 

The  museum  also  has  a 
theater  that  features  films  about 
space  exploration. 

The  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fame,  a 90-minute  drive 
from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  open  every 
day  of  the  year  except  Christmas. 
There  is  a small  admission  fee,  but 
most  feel  the  experience  of  seeing 
it  is  worth  many  times  the  price.  □ 


Resembling  a copper  cube,  the  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame  nestles  in  the 
mountains  overlooking  Alamogordo,  N.M. 
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WHO  WOULD  have  guessed  the  1 977  baseball  season 
would  end  with  a nostalgic  confrontation— a World 
Series  match-up  between  the  New  York  Yankees  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers?  SOLDIERS  was  at  least 
half  right  in  its  pre-season  pick  last  year.  We  said 
it  would  probably  be  a contest  between  Cincinnati 
and  New  York. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Reds,  their  2-year  reign 
as  world  champions  came  to  an  abrupt  end  before 
the  season  was  even  half  over.  The  Dodgers  kissed 
senior  baseball  manager  Walter  Alston  goodbye  (23 
seasons  under  his  belt),  turned  the  club  over  to  the 
impassioned  style  of  Tommy  Lasorda,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  top  of  the  Western  Division  almost 
from  season’s  start. 

By  April  16,  after  only  eight  games,  the  Dodgers 
were  leading  the  division.  They  were  out  in  front  by 
five  games  by  April  26.  Within  a month  they  were 
racing  in  front  with  22  victories  and  four  losses. 

The  Big  Red  Machine  from  Cincinnati  never 
quite  got  into  the  race.  Red  vet  Johnny  Bench 
lamented  at  the  end  of  the  season,  “None  of  us  can 
say  he  wasn’t  at  fault.” 

Still,  it  was  a great  year  for  soap  opera-style 
baseball.  Reggie  Jackson  proved  to  be  the  most 
controversial  player  as  well  as  the  most  valuable. 
Yankee  manager  Billy  Martin,  a man  who  isn’t  easily 


intimidated,  was  often  the  target  of  Jackson’s  ire. 
Disputes  between  the  two  were  frequently  reported 
by  the  press.  Things  got  so  bad  Martin  was  threatening 
to  bench  Jackson  before  the  team  met  the  Dodgers 
for  the  third  game  of  the  Series.  Reggie  had  fumbled 
the  ball  in  the  outfield  once  too  often,  enraged  the 
fans  more  than  most  players  dared,  scoffed  at 
suggestions  that  he  show  more  modesty  (“Can’t  you 
act  like  Henry  Aaron?”  Jackson’s  critics  chided),  and 
continued  to  build  a reputation  for  being  too  cocky. 

When  all  the  bets  were  finally  placed,  though, 
it  was  Reggie  Jackson  who  walked  off  with  the  pot. 
Three  home  runs  in  the  final  game  of  the  Series  by 
the  big  left-hander  clinched  the  world  championship 
for  the  Yankees. 

Jackson’s  World  Series  performance  awed 
everyone,  including  the  Dodgers.  Steve  Garvey, 
Dodger  first  baseman,  said  of  Jackson,  “Reggie  rose 
to  the  occasion.  . . . People  say  that  the  best  man, 
the  best  team  wins.  And  he  went  on  to  do  it.  . . . 
I think  all  the  turmoil  he  had  throughout  the  season 
. . . helped  him  to  perform  in  a way  to  release  that 
tension.  That’s  his  way.” 

Garvey  paused,  then  laughed.  “I  think  I’d  rather 
do  it  my  way,  though,”  he  added.  “I  think  I’ll  live 
longer!” 


On  to  this  season. 

First  off,  there’re  a 
couple  of  things  we  gotta 
get  straight  before  any  of 
you  folks  start  placing  bets 
based  on  SOLDIERS’ 
baseball  predictions. 

Number  one;  The 
trading  of  players  or  sign- 
ing of  free  agents  can 
drastically  change  a team's 
chances  for  the  playoffs. 
The  Reds  didn’t  even  join 
the  bidding  war  for  the 
services  of  their  free-agent 
ace  pitcher  Don  Gullet  last 
year.  As  a result,  the  Yan- 
kees picked  Gullet  up  and 
opened  their  World  Series 
game  against  the  Dodgers 
with  him. 

Number  two:  A 

change  in  managers  can 
sometimes  upset  the  apple 
cart.  Tommy  Lasorda 
proved  that  when  he  took 
over  the  reins  from  veteran 
Dodger  manager  Walter 
Alston. 

Number  three;  A 
number  of  other  variables 
can  throw  a wrench  into  the 
baseball  game-predicting 


machinery.  An  injury  to  a 
key  player  can  be  devastat- 
ing. Also,  in-housefighting, 
can  ruin  a team. 

With  all  of  that  said, 
we  once  again  place  our 
heads  on  the  chopping 
block  to  make  these  pre- 
dictions for  the  1978  base- 
ball season: 


NL 

WEST 


Look  for  a battle  be- 
tween the  Cincinnati  Reds 
and  Los  Angeles  again  this 
year.  The  Reds  have  good 
depth — pitching,  hitting, 

fielding. 

The  Dodgers  have 
better  pitching.  They  have 
players  like  Burt  Hooten 
who  throws  one  of  the 
sneakiest  knuckle-curve 
balls  in  baseball. 


A knuckle-curve  ball, 
you  ask?  Yep,  that’s  right! 
It’s  a pitch  the  University  of 
Texas  three-time  baseball 
All-American  taught  him- 
self way  back  in  the  Pony 
League. 

And  of  course, 
there’s  Don  Sutton.  Sutton 
began  his  pitching  career 
with  the  Dodgers  in  1966, 
the  same  year  Sandy  Kou- 
fax  retired.  It  was  Sutton 
who  kept  Dodger  hopes 
alive  during  the  fourth 
game  of  the  1977  Series  by 
shutting  out  the  Yankees 
for  six  innings  while  his 
teammates  racked  upa  10-0 
lead. 

“With  a 10-run  lead,” 
recalls  the  amiable  Sutton, 
“I  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
walk  anybody.”  The  Yan- 
kees got  two  runs  in  the 
seventh  inning  and  two 
more  on  home  runs  in  the 
eighth.  “I  wasn’t  going  to 
walk  ’em,”  Sutton  said. 
“They’d  have  to  hit  eight 
more  home  runs.” 

That’s  not  to  take 
anything  away  from  the  Los 


Angeles  power  hitters.  The 
likes  of  Ron  Cey,  Reggie 
Smith,  Dusty  Bakerand  first 
baseman  Steve  Garvey  can 
clear  the  fences  of  any  park 
in  the  league.  “These  guys 
can  knock  ’em  out  of  the 
Grand  Canyon!”  boasts 
Dodger  manager  Lasorda. 
The  fact  that  all  four  hit  30 
or  more  homers  last  year 
and  managed  to  knock  the 
ball  out  of  the  abyss  known 
as  Yankee  Stadium  verifies 
Lasorda’s  claim. 

Keep  in  mind  things 
could  go  all  wrong  for  the 
Dodgers  if  Cincinnati  gets 
tough  early  in  the  season. 
The  Big  Red  Machine  could 
takeanearly  lead  inthe  race 
to  the  playoffs;  they  can’t 
be  counted  out  just  on  last 
year’s  stats.  Johnny  Bench 
is  still  a formidable  catcher 
and  slugger.  In  addition,  the 
Reds  still  have  the  consid- 
erable talents  of  George 
Foster,  Joe  Morgan,  Pete 
Rose  and  Ken  Griffey. 

Their  pitching  staff  is 
headed  by  the  newly  ac- 
quiredTom  Seaverwho  had 
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Dave  Goltz  of  the  Minnesota  Twins  does 
more  than  stare  at  batters.  He  recorded  186 
strikeouts  in  ’77  whiie  winning  20  games  and 

losing  11. 


the  second  lo\west  earned 
run  average  in  the  league 
last  year  (2.59).  Seaver  will 
join  a veteran  Red  pitching 
staff.  The  Reds  also  ac- 
quired Bill  Bonham  from 
the  Chicago  Cubs.  They 
had  traded  for  Vida  Blue  of 
the  Oakland  A’s,  but  Bowie 
Kuhn  voided  the  transac- 
tion. 

It'll  probably  be  the 
Houston  Astros  again 
nudging  the  San  Francisco 
Giants  for  third  place 
honors.  The  Astros  are 
hungry  for  victory  and  con- 
tinue to  improve  their 
young  pitching  staff  with 
new  talent. 

We  ll  not  slight  the 
Giants,  however.  The  1975 
and  1976  NL  batting  title 
holder  Bill  Mad  lock  hung  in 
there  last  year  for  161  hits, 
12  home  runs,  47  RBIs,  and 
a .302  average. 

San  Diego  and  At- 
lanta will  fight  to  stay  out 
of  last  place  in  the  division. 
Our  guess  is  that  Atlanta 
will  win  the  fight.  They've 
got  some  players  who  can 
slug  the  horsehide  off  the 
ball.  What  the  team  really 
needs  is  fielding  talent. 
They  racked  up  174  errors 
last  season.  You  can’t  win 
many  ball  games  that  way. 


NL 

EAST 


Philadelphia  is  still 
looking  for  pitchers  even 
though  they  already  have 
considerable  talent  in  that 
departmentwith  the  likes  of 
Steve  Carlton  (23-10,  2.64 
ERA),  Larry  Christenson 
(19-6,  4.07  ERA)  and  Gene 
Garber  (8-6,  2.36  ERA)  last 
year. 

The  Phillies  offense 
should  continue  to  hold  up. 
The  combined  talents  of 
Greg  Luzinski  (.309  and  39 
homers)  and  Mike  Schmidt 


(.274  with  38  homers)  will 
mean  certain  batting  power 
when  added  to  the  talent  of 
former  St.  Louis  Cardinal 
Arnold  "Bake"  McBride 
(.316).  Garry  Maddoxwill  be 
back  this  year  riding  on  a 
1977  batting  average  of 
,292. 

Pittsburgh  could 
spoil  it  all,  however,  and 
snatch  first  place  honors  in 
the  Eastern  Division  from 
under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Phils.  The  Pirates  are  very 
strong  offensively — Rennie 
Stennett  hit  .336  last  year 
and  Bill  Robinson  ,304. 
Robinson  was  also  the 
club's  top  home  run  hitter 
with  26  round  trips  for  the 
'll  season. 

Pittsburgh  has 
pitching,  too.  John  Can- 
delaria led  the  club’s 
pitching  staff  with  20  wins 
and  5 losses  and  ERA  of 
2.34.  Kent  Tekulve  added  a 
10  wins-1  loss  record.  They 
also  acquired  veteran 
pitcher  Bert  Blyleven.  With 
a little  luck,  the  Pirates 
could  makeittothe  playoffs 
this  year. 

Third  place  will  be  a 
battle  among  three  teams: 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  — 
you’d  better  sit  to  read 
this — Montreal. 

Montreal  is  still 
building.  Last  year  the 
Expos  acquired  the  talents 
of  Tony  Perez  and  Dave 
Cash.  Cash  set  all  kinds  of 
club  records  last  year.  He 
led  the  Expos  with  91  runs 
scored  and  tied  for  stolen 
bases  (21 ).  He  was  the  hard- 
est player  to  strike  out  in 
the  National  League,  fan- 
ning only  once  in  every 
21.48  times  at  bat  during 
1977! 

When  Tony  Perez 
cametothe  Expos,  it  looked 
like  his  string  of  90-RBI 
seasons  would  come  to  a 
halt.  Experts  were  saying 
that  without  the  big  bats  of 
Pete  Rose,  Ken  Griffey  and 
Joe  Morgan  in  front  of  him, 
Perez  simply  wouldn’t  have 
the  RBI  opportunities.  On 
September  21  at  Olympic 
Stadium,  Montreal,  Tony 
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Davey  Lopes,  Dodger  second  baseman,  starts  the  last  leg  of  a double  play  bid. 


Perez  stepped  up  to  the 
plate  facing  Butch  Metzger 
of  St.  Louis.  Hedrilled  a ball 
deep  to  left-center  for  a 
triple,  scoring  Pepe  Frias 
from  second  base.  It  was 
Tony’s  90th  RBI. 

The  Expos  expect 
much  from  their  three 
young  outfielders  Ellis  Val- 
entine, Andre  Dawson  and 
Warren  Cromartrie. 


AL 

EAST 


Last  year’s  American 
Leaguedivision  champions 
weren’t  decided  until  the 
last  week  of  the  season. 
Much  of  the  smart  money 
was  riding  on  the  Yankees, 
but  there  was  considerable 
room  for  doubt. 

There’s  no  reason 
why  the  Yankees  couldn’t 
end  up  on  top  this  year. 
Unless,  of  course,  the  in- 
fighting finally  does  them 
in.  If  someone  can  just  keep 
Billy  Martin  away  from 
owner  George  Steinbren- 
ner,  if  Reggie  Jackson  will 
stop  criticizing  Martin,  if 
Thurman  Munson  will  tone 
down  his  demands  to  be 
traded  to  another  team,  and 
if  Yankee  management  will 
just  be  a little  more  sensitive 
to  their  players  needs,  may- 
be— just  maybe — those 
Yankees  will  do  it  again! 

Yankee  manager 
Billy  Martin  is  saying  he 
now  has  what  might  be  “the 
best  bullpen  in  the  history 
of  baseball,”  with  Rich 
Gossage  (ERA  1.62)  back- 
ing up  Cy  Young  winner 
Sparky  Lyle  and  relief 
pitcher  Rawley  Eastwick,  a 
former  Cardinal. 

Still,  it’s  probably  a 
good  idea  if  the  Yanks 
worry  a little  bit  about  what 
Baltimore  and  Boston  are 
going  to  do.  The  Orioles 
and  the  Red  Sox  were 
pressing  New  York  hard  for 


the  first-place  slot.  In  fact, 
there’s  a lot  of  resentment 
in  the  Eastern  Division  over 
the  way  in  which  the  Yan- 
kees finally  copped  the 
number  one  spot.  It  was  a 
contest  between  Boston 
and  Baltimore  that  eventu- 
ally decided  the  AL  East- 
ern Division  champs.  The 
Yankees  were  waiting  out 
a rain  delay  in  their  game 
against  Detroit  at  the  time. 

Said  Baltimore  man- 
ager Earl  Weaver,  “It  just 
goes  to  show  you  that  ev- 
erybody needs  a little  help 
from  their  friends.  ...  I 
wonder  if  they  (the  Yan- 
kees) would  have  done  it  on 
their  own.” 

As  for  this  year,  says 
Boston  manager  Don  Zim- 
mer, “.  . . On  paper  we  have 
quite  a team,  but  it  will  take 


a lot  of  hard  work  if  we’re 
going  to  beat  out  the  Yan- 
kees.” 

It’ll  be  a battle  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and 
Cleveland  for  fourth  place 
in  the  division.  Our  guess 
is  that  Cleveland  will  beat 
the  Brewers  out  for  fourth 
place. 

Cleveland  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  teams  that 
just  never  seems  to  get  it 
all  together  at  the  same 
time.  One  year  they’re 
overloaded  with  pitchers 
and  lack  hitting  power.  The 
next  year  they  can  hit  the 
ball  but  can’t  throw  it. 

Last  year  the  Indians 
were  number  three  in  the 
league  in  fielding  with  a 
year-end  average  of  .979 
percent.  Only  Texas  and 
Baltimore  with  .982  percent 


Reggie  Jackson, 
Yankees  '77  World 
Series  hero. 
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Fred  Stanley  keeps  the 
Yankee  infield  tight  at 
shortstop. 


Jim  Paimer,  Baitimore 
ace  and  American 
League  superstar. 


Johnny  Oates  chases 
foul  tips  and  Dodger 
fastbails  behind  the 


piate. 


and  .983  percent,  respec- 
tively, did  a better  job  of 
fielding  than  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  had  a 
better  club  batting  average 
than  Milvi/aukee  for  1977. 
The  addition  of  Larry  Hisle, 
.302.  and  Ben  Oglivie,  .262, 
may  mean  things  will  be 
different  this  year. 

Toronto  is  an  expan- 
sion team  that's  still  strug- 
gling. They  won  only  a third 
of  their  games  last  year. 
They’ve  may  have  a firm 
grip  on  the  bottom  slot  in 
the  AL  East. 


AL 

WEST 


The  Kansas  City 
Royals  won  more  than  100 
games  last  year  while  the 
second  place  Western  Di- 
vision Texas  Rangers  man- 
aged 93  wins.  The  Rangers 
and  Angels  pose  the  only 
serious  threat  to  Whitey 


Herzog's  crew  from  the 
stockyards. 

Royals'  outfielder  Al 
Cowens  poses  a serious 
threat  to  any  pitcher  in  the 
league.  He  finished  ninth  in 
the  AL  last  year  with  an 
average  of  .312.  Infielder 
George  Brett  was  next,  also 
with  a .31 2 batting  average. 

Still,  the  Royals  will 
have  a tough  time  defend- 
ing their  division  champi- 
onship with  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, Minnesota  and  Chica- 
go breathing  down  their 
necks. 

Onething  Minnesota 
does  have  is  power.  Reggie 
Jackson  got  the  most  at- 
tention last  year,  but  Rod 
Carew  of  the  Twins  was  AL 
batting  champion  at  .388. 
However,  Lyman  Bostock 
and  Larry  Hisle  played  out 
their  options  and  signed 
with  other  teams. 

Don’t  underestimate 
the  Chicago  White  Sox. 
Theyfinished  behind  Texas 
last  year,  but  it  was  a nip- 
and-tuckending  that  finally 
saw  the  Rangers  edge  Chi- 
cago by  three  games  to  take 
second  in  the  division. 

The  White  Sox  had 
the  fourth  highest  club 


batting  average  in  the  AL 
last  year.  They  were  batting 
269  as  a team,  compared 
to  division  champion 
Kansas  City’s  .277.  The 
White  Sox  don’t  need  hit- 
ters. They  need  pitchers.  If 
they  get  them,  Chicago 
could — though  it’s  proba- 
bly a long  shot — make  1978 
THE  YEAR!  Mayor  Daley 
would  have  liked  that. 

Gene  Autry’s  Cali- 
fornia Angels  continue  to 
show  great  promise.  If  Dave 
Garcia  can  get  the  team  to 
gel.the  Angelsare  potential 
division  champions.  What 
they  need  are  power  hitters. 
They  improved  somewhat 
last  year  from  their  previous 
year’s  batting  effort  (in 
which  they  came  in  dead 
last).  But  California’s  got  to 
do  a lot  better  than  that  if 
they  want  to  get  into  the 
fight  for  the  playoffs. 

Charley  Finley’s  As 
are  in  limbo.  He  can’t  get 
anybody  to  go  along  with 
his  plans  for  the  team. 
Seattle,  a team  that  won 
only  a third  of  its  games  last 
year,  may  take  advantage  of 
this  situation  and  trade  its 
last  place  spot  in  the  divi- 
sion with  Finley’s  team. 


Outlook  from  the  Outfield 

Is  that  confusing  enough?  Since  there  may  be  last-minute  changes  one 
can’t  be  too  careful  about  this  predicting  business.  However,  our  crystal  ball 
shows  the  following  finishers  come  fall: 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


EAST 

1 . New  York 

2.  Boston 

3.  Baltimore 

4.  Cleveland 

5.  Detroit 

6.  Milwaukee 

7.  Toronto 


WEST 

1.  Kansas  City 

2.  California 

3.  Chicago 

4.  Texas 

5.  Minnesota 

6.  Seattle 

7.  Oakland 


EAST 

1.  Philadelphia 

2.  Pittsburgh 

3.  Chicago 

4.  St.  Louis 

5.  Montreal 

6.  New  York 


WEST 

1.  Los  Angeles 

2.  Cincinnati 

3.  Houston 

4.  San  Diego 

5.  San  Francisco 

6.  Atlanta 


PLAYOFFS 

In  the  American  League,  the  Yankees  should  have  no  real  problems  taking  care  of  the  Royals. 
In  the  National  League,  the  Dodgers  should  get  by  the  Phillies  in  five. 


WORLD  SERIES 

The  Dodgers  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  a hitter  at  least  as  devastating  as  Reggie 
Jackson.  Jackson  and  company  made  relatively  easy  work  of  the  L.A.  pitching  crew  last  year.  No 
real  changes  expected  in  that  area  for  this  year.  It’ll  be  the  Yankees  again,  sports  fans. 
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FIDDLING  WITH  FIGURES 

Louis  Magila 


TRYING  SITUATIONS 
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Situations  that  test  the  ingenuity  of  today’s  soldier 
are  being  used  more  and  more  in  training  to  develop 
confidence  and  logical  thinking.  Test  your  own 
ingenuity  in  the  following  situation. 

A platoon  of  soldiers  is  led  into  a barren  concrete 
room.  The  room  is  lit  by  a single  bulb  screwed  into 
aceilingfixture.  Fromtheflooroftheroom  protrudes 
2 feet  of  stainless  steel  pipe  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
concrete.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  is  a table  tennis 
ball.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  just  enough 
to  have  permitted  the  ball  to  fall  free  to  the  bottom. 
The  only  implements  in  the  room  are  a 12-foot  length 
of  rope,  an  axe,  an  ordinary  screwdriver  and  a 
wrench.  The  platoon  won’t  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
room  until  they’ve  removed  the  ball  from  the  pipe. 
How  can  they  do  it? 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


SYMBOLISM 


On-post  services  for  soldiers  are  being  continually 
upgraded  as  evidenced  by  this  library  on  a CONUS 
post.  Where  is  this  library  located? 


Most  soldiers  can  name  the  types  of  Army  divisions.  But  can 
you  identify  the  correct  symbol  below  for  each  type  division? 
Match  the  symbol  to  the  proper  designation. 


* XX  3 XX 


A.  Airmobile  

B.  Infantry  

C.  Armor  

D.  Mechanized  Infantry 

E.  Airborne 


For  answers,  see  page  56 
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“DAVE,  WHAT’S  the  matter ? You 
sure  look  down.  Wife  problems?” 

“No,  I just  got  orders — to 
Korea,  12  months,  unaccompanied. 
And  I thought  I’d  have  3 years 
in  the  States.  Just  goes  to  show, 
you  can’t  believe  what  they  tell 
you.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  right.  It’s  just 
a machine  up  there,  a computer 
without  feelings,  pulling  out 
numbers. 

“Did  you  hear  what  hap- 
pened to  Jim?  Well,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  go  to  language  school  at 
Monterey,  and  then.  ...” 

* * 

Sound  familiar?  Did  “they” 
mess  up  your  last  assignment?  Is 
the  “computer”  loaded  against 
you?  And  is  your  assignment  pref- 
erence statement  just  a “dream 
sheet”? 

Or  do  you  actually  have 
some  say  in  your  future  assign- 
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ments  and  schooling?  Can  it  be  your 
fault  because  you  don’t  know  how 
the  “system”  works? 

One  way  to  get  the  answers 
is  to  take  a tour  through  the  enlisted 
assignment  system.  See  how  it 
functions,  learn  who — or 
“what” — is  making  assignments, 
and  how  you  can  do  your  part  to 
make  your  wishes  known. 

The  action  takes  place  on 
the  south  edge  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
There,  bordered  by  an  eight-lane 
freeway  and  surrounded  by 
entrance  ramps,  stand  two  high-rise 
office  buildings.  Seen  from  the 
freeway,  they  shimmer  a hazy 
brown  in  the  Washington  smog. 

These  are  the  twin  towers 
of  Hoffman  Buildings  I and  II — 
home  of  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN). 

Hmm,  they  certainly  don’t 
look  like  ivory  towers. 

But  try  getting  there  from 
here.  Whoever  designed  those  clo- 


verleafs  should  have  been  building 
moats  for  medieval  castles. 

And  the  parking!  Follow  the 

signs: 

“Official  DOD  visitors  park 
in  numbered  spaces  . . . register 
at  desk  . . . violators  will  be 
towed.” 

Those  numbered  spaces 
must  be  a mile  from  the  building. 
And  the  only  one  open  is  at  the 
far  end  of  the  line.  Well,  this  is 
what  we  expected — home  of  the 
machine.  We’ve  arrived. 

It’s  a long  walk  to  the  build- 
ings. Hundreds  of  cars.  And  a 
stream  of  people  pouring  into  the 
base  of  the  nearest  tower  of  glass 
and  steel. 

Must  be  a few  people  work- 
ing here  after  ail,  keeping  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  greased. 

Closer  to  the  building  we 
catch  a scent  in  the  breeze — frying 
bacon  and  eggs  and  toast — burnt. 

Not  machine  oil? 
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And  inside — not  a faceless 
“them,”  but  smiling  people! 

They’re  even  helpful  when 
you  stumble  past  the  receptionist’s 
desk,  looking  for  the  elevators. 
Let’s  visit  a typical  office  and  see 
what  these  people  are  up  to. 

The  enlisted  personnel  man- 
agement system  groups  soldiers  by 
branch  for  professional  develop- 
ment. For  example.  Infantry  and 
Armor  MOSs  are  managed  by  one 
branch.  Field  Artillery  and  Air 
Defense  Artillery  by  another,  and 
so  forth.  Each  branch  is  organized 
along  the  same  lines.  We’ll  visit 
the  Field  Artillery/ Air  Defense  Ar- 
tillery Branch. 

The  branch  chief  is  a lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  his  professional 
development  (PD)  NCO  is  a ser- 
geant major. 

“We’re  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  professional 
abilities  of  the  soldier,”  says  Ser- 
geant Major  William  Goetz. 


“We’re  concerned  with  the 
schooling  he  receives,  the  type  of 
assignments  he  has,  his  ability  to 
increase  his  value  to  the  Army  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  his 
chances  of  promotion — they  go 
together.” 

Sgt  Maj  Goetz,  like  the  chief 
PD  NCOs  in  most  other  branches, 
is  a personnel  senior  sergeant.  He’s 
an  expert  in  his  field.  He  learned 
his  trade  during  a 21 -year  career. 

As  the  Chief,  Professional 
Development  Section,  his  job  in 
the  branch  is  mainly  one  of  coordi- 
nation. He  makes  sure  the  system 
is  functioning  smoothly.  The  real 
work,  as  far  as  advising  the  soldier 
in  the  field  goes,  is  done  by  people 
called  “career  advisers.” 

“Career  advisers  are  select- 
ed because  of  their  expertise  in  a 
particular  field,  and  not  on  their 
qualifications  as  personnel  special- 
ists,” explains  Sgt  Goetz.  “Ordi- 
narily they  don’t  serve  a second 
tour  in  the  branch.  Once  is  enough 
to  share  the  wealth,  I think. 

“You  see,  we’re  not  using 
all  the  skills  these  soldiers  have 
worked  so  hard  to  develop.  We’re 
using  their  background  knowledge 
which  we  couldn’t  get  from  anyone 
other  than  a person  who’s  had 
experience  in  the  field.  Most  of  the 
career  advisers  need  and  want  to 
get  back  to  their  branch.” 

The  career  adviser  is  the 
most  important  person  in  the 
branch  when  it  comes  to  managing 
your  career.  This  is  the  person  who 
will  answer  your  questions  on  fu- 
ture assignments,  schools,  promo- 
tions and  career  goals  in  general. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Richard 
Kost  is  a career  adviser  in  the  Field 
Artillery  Branch.  His  MOS  is  13E. 
He’s  spent  13  years  in  his  field 
and  came  to  MILPERCEN  from 
an  artillery  unit  in  Korea. 

“An  artilleryman  can  con- 
tact me  for  guidance  concerning 
his  career,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Kost. 
“The  soldier  could  have  a problem 
such  as  always  being  assigned  to 
a 105  battalion  and  never  getting 
experience  in  a self-propelled  out- 
fit, or  vice  versa.  Or  stagnating  as 
an  instructor.  Or  never  getting 
instructor  slots  or  drill  sergeant 


duty — things  of  this  nature. 

“We  understand  more  of 
what  a person’s  talking  about, 
where  he’s  coming  from,  than 
someone  who’s  not  familiar  with 
the  branch.  One  of  our  functions 
is  liaison  between  soldiers  and  their 
assignment  managers.” 

Assignment  managers?  An- 
other link  in  the  assignment  chain. 

It’s  the  assignment  manager 
who  actually  receives  a soldier’s 
“nomination  for  assignment”  from 
the  automated  system — otherwise 
known  as  the  “computer.” 

The  computer!  At  last  we’ve 
found  it.  But  first,  who  are  the 
assignment  managers  and  what  do 
they  have  to  do  with  the  computer 
nominations? 

Assignment  managers  are 
civilians,  and  they’re  experts  in  the 
personnel  field.  Civilians  have  the 
advantage  of  stability.  They  don’t 
move  from  job  to  job  as  often  as 
soldiers  do.  So  they  can  become 
experts  in  a single  field. 

Use  Bennett  is  the  assign- 
ment manager  for  the  13E  MOS 
in  the  Field  Artillery  Branch.  She 
was  trained  by  the  Army  in  the 
assignment  manager  job  and  has 
been  that  for  2 years. 

“My  job  is  filling  requisi- 
tions that  come  in  from  the  field,” 
explains  Bennett.  “The  computer 
system  provides  nominations 
against  the  requisitions.  We  then 
review  the  nominations  for  cor- 
rectness, taking  into  consideration 
the  soldier’s  career  progression  and 
qualifications. 

“We  take  a close  look  at 
the  requisition  and  the  soldier 
who’s  nominated  to  fill  it.  Then 
we  either  accept  or  reject  the 
nomination.  If  we  reject  the  nom- 
ination, we  try  to  find  the  soldier 
another  assignment. 

“The  system  makes  the 
nomination.  We  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  match-up  is  right 
for  the  Army  and  for  the  soldier.” 

So  . . . assignment  managers 
are  experts  in  the  personnel 
field — but  not  necessarily  in  spe- 
cific Army  skills.  How  can  they 
be  sure  a soldier  is  matched  up 
with  the  right  job? 

“That’s  where  the  career 
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REACTION  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  they’ll  give  you  the  assignment  you 
want — providing  the  vacancy  exists  in  your  grade  and  MOS — 
evidently  that  vacancy  hasn’t  existed  for  me  in  17  years.’’ — Master 
Sergeant  Douglas  MacArthur  Graham.  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


“Considering  the  number  of  people  they  have  to  deal  with, 
I think  they  do  pretty  well.  But  to  get  the  full  information  on 
how  to  get  things  done  you  have  to  find  the  right  people  to  talk 
to.” — Private  First  Class  Cathy  Tennie,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

“I  think  the  Army  personnel  system  is  pretty  automatic. 
They  stress  that  you  should  review  your  DA  Form  2 and  put  in 
your  dream  sheets  and  so  on,  but  from  what  I’ve  seen  and  people 
I’ve  talked  to,  it’s  paid  very  little  attention.  The  Form  2 is  the 
last  resort,  I think.  If  they’re  really  hurting  for  something,  then 
they’ll  look  at  it.  Other  than  that  they  pretty  well  put  people  where 
they  need  them.’’ — Specialist  4 Daniel  D.  Smith,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 


“I  think  today’s  enlisted  assignment  system  is  working  fairly 
well.  It  didn’t  always  work  that  way.  Now  it’s  based  more  on 
a person’s  career  progression.  Assignments  are  made  that  way. 
It  used  to  be  a hit-and-miss  proposition. 

“I  think  the  computer  has  helped  the  system  because  a 
person’s  picked  by  the  job  and  his  ability  to  do  it.  The  old  way 
was  ‘Do  me  a personal  favor  and  send  me  to  here  or  there.’  The 
computer  assignments  have  been  fair,  where  in  the  past  it  was 
not  that  fair  a system.’’ — Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  Baldwin, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


“As  far  as  assignments  enhancing  promotions — it  doesn’t 
really  work.  Sometimes  branch  will  send  you  out  on  an  assignment, 
that  will  help  you,  but  when  you  get  to — say  Germany — the  21st 
Replacement  there  will  send  you  out  to  what  Europe  needs.  Then 
you  end  up  a long  way  from  where  you’re  supposed  to  be.  They 
send  your  hold  baggage  to  one  place  and  send  you  to  another.’’ — 
Sergeant  First  Class  Lee  Williams,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

“I’m  married  and  my  wife  is  also  serving  in  the  military. 
So  far  it  has  been  great.  I extended  in  Germany  so  my  wife  and 
I could  PCS  together.  We  also  reenlisted  together  and  got  our 
assignments  here  in  Presidio  together.  And  when  we  PCS  to 
another  place  I’m  sure  my  wife  will  go  with  me,  or  at  least  that’s 
the  impression  I have.’’ — Sergeant  John  Cook,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


“I’ve  been  in  the  Army  20  years  and  I have  never  gotten 
an  assignment  I’ve  asked  for.  The  dream  sheets  are  BS.’’ — A unit 
first  sergeant. 


adviser  comes  into  play."  says  Sgt 
Kost.  ‘‘At  least  once  a year  we, 
in  professional  development,  audit 
each  file  we  maintain  at  the 
branch." 

A Career  Management  Indi- 
vidual File  (CM IF)  is  kept  at  MIL- 
PERCEN  for  all  soldiers  in  grades 
E6  and  above,  plus  some  for  de- 
signated soldiers  in  grades  E.^  and 
below.  Table  1-1,  AR  614-2(X)  tells 
which  MOSs  require  a CMIF  for 
grades  below  E6. 

The  CMIF  is  not  the  official 
file.  The  Official  Military  Personnel 
File  (OMPF)  is  normally  kept  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind.  The 
CMIF  contains  only  those  items 
the  branch  needs  for  a soldier’s 
assignment  and  professional  devel- 
opment. For  example,  it  contains 
copies  of  efficiency  reports,  a copy 
of  DA  forms  2 and  2-1  (Personnel 
Qualification  Record)  and  the  En- 
listed Preference  Statement  (DA 
Form  2635). 

"In  doing  the  CMIF  audit 
we  summarize  a person’s  record 
and  see  where  his  shortcomings  or 
positive  traits  are,"  says  Sgt  Kost. 
"We  list  on  our  worksheet  what 
type  of  assignment  or  what  type 
tour  the  soldier  should  have. 

"When  a person  is  nominat- 
ed by  the  system  for  an  assignment, 
the  assignment  manager  pulls  that 
record  and  checks  whether  the 
nomination  is  consistent  with  what 
we  recommend.  If  it’s  not,  then 
we  get  head-to-head  with  the  man- 
ager and  coordinate  things  to  see 
if  it’s  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
soldier." 

For  soldiers  in  grade  E5  and 
below  who  don’t  have  a CMIF, 
the  system  provides — along  with 
the  nomination — a list  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s qualifications. 

"Some  of  the  things  we  look 
at,”  says  Bennett,  "are  pay  grade, 
MOS,  eligibility  for  assignment, 
MOS  test  scores,  physical  profile, 
security  clearance,  number  of  de- 
pendents, area  of  preference  and 
language  code.  If  we  need  any  other 
information  we  can  get  it  from  the 
computerized  Enlisted  Master  File 
(EMF),  which  is  located  next  door 
in  Hoffman  Building  II." 

Based  on  information  pro- 
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establishes  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  enlisted  assignment  system. 
If  someone  has  a problem  with  the 
system  we  take  a look  at  specific 
policies  or  procedures  and  see  what 
we  can  do  to  correct  that  problem . 

* * * 

Through  a series  of  similar 
visits  and  interviews,  the  big  pic- 
tures emerges.  Key  questions  come 
into  focus; 

What  are  some  of  the  current 
procedures  and  goals  of  the  enlisted 
assignment  system? 

OBJECTIVES.  The  main  goal  of 
the  enlisted  assignment  system  is 
to  fill  the  Army’s  worldwide  need 
for  enlisted  soldiers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  system  aims  to  equalize 
assignments — CONUS  or  over- 
seas, accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied— by  reassigning  the  most 
eligible  soldiers  of  those  qualified. 
It  also  attempts  to  give  each  soldier 
the  assignments  that  will  increase 
chances  for  professional  develop- 
ment and  promotion — at  the  same 
time  considering  that  person’s  de- 
sires and  personal  situation. 
REQUISITIONS.  Requirements  for 
enlisted  soldiers  are  sent  to  MIL- 
PERCEN  as  requisitions.  A requi- 
sition is  a requirement  for  a soldier 
of  a specific  grade  and  MOS  for 
assignment  to  a particular  unit. 

Units  determine  their  needs 
by  comparing  authorized  strength 
to  assigned  strength.  They  also 
consider  known  and  projected  gains 
and  losses. 

Where  possible,  local  short- 
ages— or  overages — at  installations 
and  major  commands  are  balanced 
from  soldiers  already  assigned. 
People  to  fill  the  remaining  vacan- 
cies are  requested  by  requisitions. 

After  the  requisitions  arrive 
at  MILPERCEN,  they’re  validated 
(checked  for  correctness)  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  HQDA  data 
base.  This  is  done  to  make  sure 
the  unit  didn’t  over-  or  under-req- 
uisition. The  validated  requisitions 
are  then  put  into  the  computer 
system. 

AVAILABILITY.  How  do  you  know 
when  you’re  eligible  and  available 
for  assignment?  There  are  a number 


Sgt  1st  Cl  Royal  Dance,  career  adviser  Air  Defense  Artillery,  and  May  Coleman  use 
a computer  terminal  to  look  up  information  in  the  Enlisted  Master  File  (EMF). 


vided,  the  manager  generally  ac- 
cepts nominations  made  for  soldiers 
who  don’t  yet  have  career  files  at 
MILPERCEN. 

* * !(! 

So  those  are  the  key  people 
in  the  branch  who  make  the  as- 
signments. Key  people  . . . (We  did 
find  the  “computer,”  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  just  another  tool  to  help 
the  people  make  their  decisions.) 

In  making  these  decisions, 
the  career  advisers  and  assignment 
managers  follow  standard  proce- 
dures. These  are  the  same  for  all 
soldiers.  Every  person  is  treated 
equally. 

But  there  must  be  someone 
in  these  two  huge  buildings  who 
sets  up  these  procedures. 

Wandering  the  halls  of 
Hoffman  I,  we  come  upon  an  office 


called  the  Assignment  Procedures 
Office,  Enlisted  Personnel  Man- 
agement Directorate. 

Sounds  like  what  we’re 
looking  for. 

Inside  the  office  we’re 
greeted  by  Major  Claud  L.  Gibson, 
a personnel  staff  officer.  He  ex- 
plains what  the  office  does: 

“We  develop  the  procedures 
necessary  to  assign  people 
throughout  the  Army.  The  career 
branches  do  the  actual  assigning, 
but  in  determining  whether  we  have 
the  procedures  to  make  the  assign- 
ment— how  to  manage  the  soldier, 
whether  we  have  a CMIF  on  him, 
and  the  like — we’re  the  office  han- 
dling those  matters. 

“We’re  the  policy  people  in 
the  assignment  game. 

“For  example,  we’re  the 
proponents  for  AR  614-200  which 
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REVIEW  YOUR  OMPF 

If  you’re  in  the  Washington,  D C.  area,  MILPERCEN  urges 
you  to  review  your  Official  Military  Personnel  File  (OMPF).  That's 
the  one  used  by  promotion  boards,  NCOES  selection  boards  and 
the  like. 

You  must  make  an  appointment  at  least  10  days  in  advance 
by  calling  AUTOVON  221-9618/9619,  Commercial  (703)  325-9618/ 
9619. 


of  factors.  Enlistees  are  available 
when  they  complete  training  and 
are  awarded  an  MOS.  Other  sol- 
diers may  be  eligible  for  assignment 
when  they: 

• Volunteer  for  reassign- 
ment. 

• Completeanoverseastour. 

• Complete  school/training. 

• End  stabilization  at  a 
unit/organization. 

• Have  served  enough  time 
in  CONUS  (turnaround  time). 

Turnaround  time  is  the  time 
you  can  expect  to  remain  in  a 
CONUS  assignment. 

“Turnaround  time  is  based 
on  worldwide  Army  requirements 
for  a specific  grade  and  MOS,” 
explains  Sgt  Kost.  “It’s  a result  of 
the  number  of  overseas  require- 
ments compared  to  the  number  of 
CONUS  requirements  and  the 
number  of  people  available  or  serv- 
ing in  an  MOS. 

“For  some  MOSs,  where 
most  of  the  requirements  are  in 
Europe  and  the  MOS  is  short  at 
certain  grades,  the  turnaround  time 
is  at  the  minimum — 12  months.  In 
other  grades  and  MOSs,  it  may  run 
up  to  7 or  8 years. 

“People  should  be  aware  that 
turnaround  time  doesn’t  remain  the 
same,  year  after  year.  Activation 
and  inactivation  of  units  will  cause 
it  to  change.  So  will  promotions, 
changes  in  reenlistment  rates  for  the 
MOS — any  number  of  factors.’’ 

So  how  do  you  know  how 
long  you  can  expect  to  be  in  a 
stateside  assignment?  Your  best  bet 
is  to  check  with  your  local  Military 
Personnel  Office  (MILPO). 
MATCHING  SOLDIERS  TO  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. This  is  where  the 


“computer”  comes  in. 

Two  automated  systems  are 
used  to  match  soldiers — available 
and  eligible  for  assignment — with 
the  requirements.  These  two  sys- 
tems are  the  Centralized  Assign- 
ment Procedures  111  System  (CAP 
III)  and  the  Automated  Control  of 
Trainees  System  (ACT). 

CAP  III.  This  system  applies 
to  all  soldiers  other  than  those 
graduating  from  basic  training/ad- 
vanced individual  training.  This  is 
the  “computer”  that  gives  the  as- 
signment manager  the  nomination 
to  fill  a requisition. 

CAP  III  automatically  com- 
pares the  requirements  on  the  req- 
uisitions against  selected  qualifi- 
cations/factors for  each  soldier. 
These  include: 

• Grade. 

• Sex. 

• Area  of  preference. 

• MOS/MOS  skill  level. 

• Volunteer  application. 

• Special  qualification 
identifier  (SQI);  additional  skill 
identifier  (ASI);  language  identi- 
fication code  (LIC). 

• Expiration  term  of  service 

(ETS). 

• Months  since  last  perma- 
nent change  of  station. 

CAP  III  “awards”  soldiers 
points  according  to  these  qualifi- 
cations/factors. A person  will  be 
nominated  to  the  first  requisition  for 
which  the  point  score  shows  quali- 
fication. The  soldier  will  remain 
nominated  until  another  soldier  with 
a higher  point  total — i.e.,  more 
qualified — is  nominated  for  the  req- 
uisition. The  replaced  soldier  will 
be  checked  against  remaining  req- 
uisitions until  he  or  she  is  nominated 


or  placed  on  the  Unused  Category 
Book.  This  is  a listing  of  individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  reassignment 
but  who  are  not  nominated  to  a 
requisition. 

This  process  continues  until 
all  soldiers  have  been  matched  with 
a requisition  or  declared  unnomin- 
ated. This  system  guarantees  that 
the  most  qualified  and  available 
soldier  will  be  nominated  for  the 
highest  priority  requisition. 

As  we’ve  already  seen,  the 
automated  system  nominates  a per- 
son for  a particular  assignment — but 
it’s  the  assignment  managers,  with 
help  from  career  advisers,  who 
personally  make  the  assignment 
decision. 

Once  the  assignment  manag- 
er makes  the  selection,  assignment 
instructions  are  sent  to  the  losing 
and  gaining  commands.  Assignment 
orders  are  issued  by  the  MII.PO 
serving  the  soldier’s  losing  unit. 

ACT.  This  system  is  used  to 
assign  all  soldiers  who  are  in  basic/ 
advanced  individual  training. 

When  trainees  report  to  a 
training  unit,  their  arrival  date, 
training  MOS,  projected  avail- 
ability date  and  other  data  are 
sent  to  MILPERCEN  to  be  put 
into  ACT. 

The  system  periodically 
prepares  a roster  of  soldiers  who 
are  within  90  days  of  their  availabi- 
lity date.  This  tells  MILPERCEN 
which  soldiers  need  assignments. 
People  who  have  enlistment  com- 
mitments, such  as  assignment  to  a 
certain  station  or  unit  of  choice,  are 
matched  to  requisitions  which  will 
honor  their  enlistment  contracts. 

Trainees  who  don’t  have  an 
assignment  guarantee  in  their  en- 
listment contract  are  assigned  ac- 
cording to  a MILPERCEN  distri- 
bution plan.  Qualifications  used  in 
making  those  assignments  include: 

• MOS. 

• Sex. 

• Previous  foreign  service 
tour  (if  prior  service). 

• CONUS/overseas  area  of 
preference. 

• Airborne  volunteer. 

• Additional  Skill  Identifier 
(ASI)  and  Special  Qualifications 
Identifiers  (SQI). 
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After  the  trainees  are 
matched  to  requisitions,  the  assign- 
ment instructions  are  sent  directly 
to  the  MILPO  serving  the  trainee’s 
unit.  This  information  is  also  fed 
into  CAP  111,  which  notifies  the 
gaining  command. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO.  The  enlisted 
assignment  system  relies  mainly  on 
information  provided  by  the  soldiers 
for  making  assignments.  If  the  in- 
formation is  wrong,  the  assignment 
may  be  invalid. 

For  example,  a wrong  pri- 
mary MOS  code  or  SQI  could  cause 
a soldier  to  be  incorrectly  alerted 
for  overseas  movement.  Although 
the  error  may  be  found  and  the 
person  removed  from  orders,  an- 
other person  will  have  to  move  on 
shorter  notice  to  fill  the  requisition. 
Or  if  a soldier  isn’t  assigned  in  time, 
unfilled  slots  may  affect  a unit’s 
readiness. 

“The  single  most  important 
thing  a soldier  can  do  is  to  review 
the  DA  Form  2 and  2-1,’’  says  Maj 
Gibson.  “Those  forms  are  super 
critical.  When  a soldier  goes  in  for 
the  quarterly  review  he  or  she  should 
make  sure  the  data  is  correct. 

“Also,  commanders  and 
supervisors  should  make  sure  the 
individual  gets  time  to  make  that 
DA  Form  2 review.’’ 

How  does  the  system  take 
into  account  the  soldier’s  assign- 
ment preference  on  the  Form  2? 

Sgt  Goetz  explains;  “When 


the  computer  matches  people  up, 
the  soldier  gets  more  points  when 
the  assignment  preference  matches 
the  installation  making  the  requisi- 
tion. That’s  one  of  the  ways  we  try 
to  get  the  person’s  first  choice.’’ 

“Soldiers  who  have  a Career 
Management  Individual  File 
(CMIF)  at  MILPERCEN  should 
also  send  us  a preference  state- 
ment— through  the  local  MILPO,’’ 
says  Sgt  Kost.  “And  they  should 
consider  their  assignment  prefer- 
ences in  light  of  the  needs  of  the 
Army. 

“For  example,  we  have  afew 
artillery  men  who  want  an  assign- 
ment to  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  There 
are  no  artillery  units  there. 

“Some  soldiers  state  only 
one  preference,  often  one  where 
there  are  few  or  no  requirements 
for  their  grade  and  MOS . This  means 
they  end  up  assigned  without  regard 
to  any  other  preference  they  might 
have. 

“An  artilleryman,  for  in- 
stance, should  list  posts  where  there 
are  artillery  units.  And  he  should 
list  as  many  posts  as  possible,  in 
order  of  preference.  Then  we  have 
a chance  of  giving  him  something 
he  will  at  least  hate  less  than  the 
place  we  may  pick  for  him — even 
if  he  isn’t  overjoyed  with  it.’’ 

Another  thing  every  career 
soldier  should  do  is  review  the 
OMPF. 

“It’s  very  important  that  all 


career  soldiers  review  their 
OMPF,’’  says  Sgt  Goetz.  “That’s 
the  one  used  by  promotion  boards, 
the  qualitative  management  pro- 
gram, the  Noncommissioned  Of- 
ficer Education  System  (NCOES) 
selection  boards,  and  so  forth.’’ 

“Any  soldier  considering 
making  the  Army  a career  should 
at  some  point  def\n\te\y , personally , 
review  his  OMPF.  Make  the  effort 
to  do  it,’’  says  Sgt  Kost.  “This  is 
especially  important  before  promo- 
tion boards  convene.’’  (See  box.) 

“1  find  that  too  many  people 
don’t  understand  the  enlisted  as- 
signment system,’’  says  Maj  Gib- 
son. “Rumor  has  it  that  the  ‘old  boy’ 
system  is  how  you  get  your  assign- 
ment. That  isn’t  true. 

“And  even  though  we  have 
a computer  involved  in  the  assign- 
ment process,  the  final  decision  is 
made  by  people. 

“In  a nutshell,  we  have  a real 
fine  system,  but  improvements  can 
be  made.  Having  current  informa- 
tion on  hand  is  one  of  our  biggest 
problems.  Again,  I think  that  per- 
sonally reviewing  the  DA  Form  2 
is  the  single  most  important  thing 
a soldier  can  do  to  help  himself  and 
the  system.’’ 

* * * 

Our  tour  showed  how  the 
enlisted  assignment  system  works 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  noted,  it 
considers  the  soldier’s  desires  and 
personal  situation.  In  the  compli- 
cated business  of  matching  up  Army 
jobs  and  individual  assignments, 
you  play  an  important  part  in  se- 
lecting your  next  assignment  or 
school. 

Leaving  the  Hoffman  build- 
ing, we  look  back  for  a minute. 
Somehow  the  building  looks  much 
more  inviting. 

Indeed,  if  you’re  in  the 
Washington  area,  the  people  at 
MILPERCEN  invite  you  to  make 
an  appointment  to  come  in  and 
discuss  your  career  person-to-per- 
son. 

“They”  are  real  people, 
you’ll  find,  working  to  give  you  the 
assignment  that’s  best  for  both  you 
and  the  Army.  □ 
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She's  "Verna:  USO  Girl"— not  too  much  talent,  but  a lot  of  ambi- 
tion. Just  the  same  her  audience— World  War  II  GIs— adores  her  because 
she's  like  "the  kid  back  home." 

In  real  life  the  lively  lady  is  actress  Sissy  Spacek,  playing  the  title 
role  in  this  nationwide  television  production.  Her  mugging  fans  are  actu 
ally  U.S.  Army  soldiers  stationed  in  Hammelberg  and  Baumholder,  Ger- 
many, and  more  than  willing  to  settle  for  bit  parts. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• SSgt  William  Slease  Jr.  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  the  active  Army's  top  recruit- 
er for  1977.  He  earned  the  title 
by  enlisting  almost  200  recruits  in 
one  year. 

• Career  Counselor  of  the 
Year  is  MSgt  Charlie  Burrell  for 
his  good  work  in  Korea.  He's  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

• Top  club  managers  of  1977 
and  winners  of  the  James  A.  Car- 
roll  Jr.  Award  for  Excellence  in 
the  Management  of  Army  Clubs 
are  Sgt  1st  Cl  David  L.  Burke, 
Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany;  CWO 
Joseph  L.  Dziwoki,  Fort  Meade, 

Md.;  CWO  Richard  Gorman,  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pa.;  1st  Lt  Dennis 
J.  Langley,  Vicenza,  Italy;  Robert 
E.  Trotman,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.; 
and  Thomas  E.H.  Walker,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo. 

• Maj  Robert  L.  Stewart,  be- 
low, became  the  first  Army  soldier 
selected  as  an  astronaut  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA).  Maj  Stew- 
art is  now  assigned  to  the  Aviation 
Engineering  and  Flight  Testing  Pro- 
gram, Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  where  he's  a test  pilot.  In 
July,  he  will  begin  training  at 
NASA,  preparing  for  the  1980 
space  shuttle  launch. 
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FOCUS  ON  DOGS 

Friends  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  Sgt  Maj  S. 
B.  Ugly.  After  11  years  of  valiant 
mascot  service  to  the  296th  Army 
Band,  Sgt  Maj  Ugly,  at  14  (98  in 
human  years),  died  of  old  age  and 
too  many  candy  bars. 

A short-haired  red  dachs- 
hund, Sgt  Ugly  was  adopted  by  the 
band  in  Okinawa  and  went  along 
when  the  unit  was  transferred  to 
Camp  Zama,  Japan. 


DON’T  TOUCH  THE  POMPADOUR 

Even  the  "King"  got  his  hair 
cut  regularly.  When  Pvt  Elvis 
Presley  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  in  1958,  Glendale 
Brown  figures  he  cut  the  rock-and- 
roll  idol's  locks  at  least  30  times. 
Still  giving  haircuts.  Brown  has 
been  a barber  on  the  post  since 
1946. 


WINNER  S CIRCLE 

A race  horse  isn't  a winner  without  a good  jockey.  And  Chargin' 
Gent  has  been  a victor  with  SP4  Wendy  Turner  guiding  him  through  the 
final  turn. 

When  SP4  Turner  isn't  working  as  a records  clerk  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
she's  moonlighting  at  the  Triple-0  race  track  as  a jockey.  "I've  always 
loved  to  ride  horses,"  she  says.  "In  high  school  I exercised  and  trained 
horses.  When  I came  to  Fort  Hood,  I went  to  a local  track.  A horse  own- 
er liked  the  way  I rode,  so  now  I'm  riding  professionally." 


OLDEST  GRADUATE 

Brig  Gen  Louis  M.  Nuttman  (ret.)  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.  This  year  he  celebrated 
his  104th  birthday  at  home  in  San  Francisco. 

A member  of  the  class  of  '95,  Gen  Nuttman  went  on  to  47  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  Army.  He  participated  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War,  Philippine  Insurrection,  Boxer  Rebellion  and  World  War  I.  His 
decorations  include  four  Silver  Stars,  a Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 
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IN  SERVICE  OF  TWO  MASTERS 

SSgt  Jim  Rogers 

"No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  . . . either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  be  devoted 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other . . . ” Luke  16:3 


DA  personnel  shall  not  engage  in  outside 
employment  or  other  outside  activity,  with  or  without 
compensation,  that: 

(1)  Interferes  with,  or  is  not  compatible  with, 
the  performance  of  their  Government  duties 

(2)  May  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Government  or  the  Department 
of  the  Army 

(3)  Is  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  regulation  including  the  requirements 
to  avoid  actions  which  can  be  expected  to  create 
conflicts  of  interest  or  the  appearance  of  conflicts 
of  interest . . . 

Army  Regulation  600-50 
Para  2-6 

* * * * * 

SPECIALIST  4 Dick  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  Army 
2 years  ago  in  his  hometown  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Soon  after  advanced  individual  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  he  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart.  Then  they  moved  to  theirfirst  permanent 
duty  station  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

“No  one  told  me  I would  be  paying  out  half 
my  monthly  income  in  rent,”  SP4  Johnson  recalls. 
“Heck,  I was  a good  ol’  boy  from  Iowa!  I figured 
rent  would  be  higher  than  back  home,  but  not  as 


high  as  it  turned  out  to  be  . . . It’s  highway  robbery!" 

It  wasn’t  bad  at  first.  "After  the  baby  was  born, 
that’s  when  it  got  really  bad,”  says  SP4  Johnson. 
“Up  until  then,  we  were  making  it  all  right  on  my 
Army  pay.  But  after  our  son  was  born,  it  wasn’t 
long  before  we  had  to  look  for  a bigger  place.” 

SP4  Johnson’s  wife  had  been  helping  bring 
in  money  by  doing  part-time  baby  sitting  in  their 
home.  But  her  pregnancy  ended  that. 

“If  we  were  going  to  keep  eating  and  paying 
our  bills,  I had  to  get  a second  job,”  says  SP4 
Johnson. 

He  found  a part-time  job  at  a 24-hour  con- 
venience market  near  his  apartment.  “It  isn’t  any- 
thing like  my  Army  job,  but  it  helps  make  ends  meet,” 
he  says. 

SP4  Johnson  puts  in  40-plus  hours  a week 
as  a combat  engineer  in  the  Army.  He  manages 
to  get  in  another  20,  sometimes  30,  hours  a week 
as  a grocery  clerk.  “Ain’t  a married  ‘spec  4’  with 
kids  in  this  area  that’s  making  much  of  a living  on 
just  Army  pay,”  SP4  Johnson  says. 

* 1^  * * * 

“It’s  a damn  shame!”  grumbles  a sergeant 
major  sitting  in  the  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  NCO  Club.  “I 
was  in  the  commissary  last  week  and  I saw  soldiers 
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paying  for  their  groceries  with  food  stamps.  Can 
you  believe  that?  Food  stamps!  Our  troops  having 
to  depend  on  food  stamps  to  feed  their  families!” 
He  stared  at  his  half-empty  plate  for  a moment,  then 
began  slowly  to  finish  the  last  of  his  sandwich. 

Not  all  junior-grade  enlisted  people  qualify 
for  food  stamps.  Local  welfare  agencies  usually 
decide  who  qualifies. 

“What  really  gets  my  goat,”  the  sergeant 
major  added  with  some  bitterness,  "are  these  guys 
who  think  soldiers  are  over-compensated,  who  think 
we  don’t  deserve  the  benefits  we’re  currently  entitled 
to.” 

***** 

Moonlighting  for  active  duty  soldiers  is  touchy 
business.  The  higher  your  rank,  the  touchier  it  gets. 

If  you’re  a bandsman,  it’s  against  regulations 
to  take  part-time  employment  as  a professional 
musician  in  competition  with  local  civilian  musi- 
cians. If  you  do  you’ll  be  guilty  of  violating  U.S. 
Code  3634,  if  a complaint  is  filed  and  found  valid. 

Dave  D.  has  been  a bandsman  for  more  than 
10  years.  He  takes  great  pride  in  his  profession  and 
has  high  regard  for  the  other  members  of  his  unit. 
“Those  guys  really  cook,”  he  boasts.  “It’s  a pleasure 
playing  with  professionals.” 

Dave  free-lances  his  musical  abilities  when- 
ever he  can.  “Music  is  my  life,”  he  says.  “Who  can 
morally  demand  that  I not  practice  my  chosen 
profession  except  for  one  employer?  Music  is  the 
only  thing  I know  how  to  do  well.  Why  shouldn’t 
I put  my  expertise  in  the  field  to  good  advantage? 
I don’t  understand  the  rationale  behind  that. 

“When  I do  a civilian  ‘gig’,  I get  paid  well 
for  my  talents.  In  order  to  live  and  work  where  I 
do,  it  takes  more  than  Army  pay  to  get  by.” 

The  bandmaster  at  Dave’s  unit  confides  he’s 


aware  many  bandsmen  moonlight.  “They’re  musi- 
cians,” he  asserts.  “They  have  a perfect  right  to 
ply  their  trade — in  this  case,  a learned  art.” 

The  veteran  Army  musician  crosses  his  arms 
over  his  chest.  “Tell  me,”  he  says,  lower  jaw  jutting 
out,  “if  all  these  guys  were  clerk-typists  instead  of 
musicians,  they’d  still  be  able  to  work  part-time 
civilian  jobs  as  clerk-typists  as  long  as  the  work 
didn’t  interfere  with  regular  military  duties,  right? 
Why  should  it  be  any  different  because  they’re 
musicians  instead  of  clerk-typists?” 

The  bandmaster’s  view  is  shared  by  many. 

***** 

Shelly  has  a little  more  than  6 months  on 
active  duty.  She’s  stationed  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

After  duty  hours,  for  about  10  hours  a week. 
Shelly  is  a part-time  go-go  dancer.  She  works  at 
a night  club  some  distance  from  her  duty  station. 
The  dancing  brings  in  almost  as  much  money  as 
her  full-time  Army  job.  At  this  point  in  her  life,  that’s 
good.  Shelly’s  civilian  husband  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  nearly  4 months.  “If  not  for  my  part-time 
dancing,”  she  confesses,  “we  couldn’t  make  it  in 
the  Washington  area.” 

Only  one  problem;  Shelly  hasn’t  let  her 
commander  know  about  her  part-time  job  even 
though  local  policy  requires  it. 

“Get  the  Army’s  permission  to  be  a go-go 
dancer?”  she  questions.  “No  way!”  She  tosses  her 
head  back  and  brushes  several  loose  strands  of 
hair  from  her  eyes.  She  is  defiant.  “There’s  nothing 
illegal  or,  forthat  matter,  immoral  about  my  part-time 
job.  Still,  I know  good  and  well  the  Army  would 
frown  on  what  I’m  doing.” 

Why  not,  then,  some  other  kind  of  work? 


„ THE  ARMY  PICTHRE 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  SOLDIERS  who 
"moonlight  " varies  from  one  location  to 
another.  It's  apt  to  be  greatest  in  high 
cost-of-living  areas.  Fewer  soldiers  as- 
signed to  remote  areas,  TOE  units  and 
the  like  hold  off-duty  jobs. 

A recently  published  Department 
of  the  Army  survey  shows  more  than  20 
percent  of  all  enlisted  personnel  moon- 
light. That’s  one-fifth  of  the  Army’s 
enlisted  strength! 

The  report  is  entitled  ’’Pay,  Bene- 
fits, and  Conditions  of  Service:  The 
Soldier’s  View.”  It  was  prepared  for  the 
Human  Resources  Development  Direc- 
torate, and  is  less  than  a year  old. 

The  report  estimates  at  least  137,- 
000  soldiers  hold  off-duty  jobs.  'The 
percentage  of  second-job  holders  is 
particularly  heavy  in  the  enlisted  ranks 
E5toE7,”  itsays.  "Apossibleexplanation 
for  this  is  that  the  percentage  of  married 
service  members  rises  dramatically  from 
74  percent  married  at  the  E5  level,  to 
88  percent  married  at  E6,  and  91  percent 
married  at  E7.  The  monthly  cash-flow 
problems  of  married  personnel  in  these 
ranks  may  well  necessitate  extra  income 
of  some  kind.  ” 

The  survey  maintains  that  the 


income  soldiers  receive  from  their  off- 
duty  jobs  isn’t  great.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  study,  of  those  who  hold  second 
jobs,  43  percent  report  gross  incomes 
from  moonlighting  of  less  that  $75  per 
month.  Another  22  percent  report  in- 
comes less  than  $1 50  per  month.  Overall, 
saysthe  report,  ”65  percent  of  all  enlisted 
survey  respondents  who  hold  second 
jobs  received  gross  income  from  those 
jobs  of  $35  per  week  or  less.  . . .” 

The  survey  indicates  that  42  per- 
cent of  married  enlisted  soldiers  have 
working  spouses.  ’’Again,”  the  survey 
says,  "the  income  derived  from  this 
source  (soldiers'  secondary  jobs)  wasn’t 
a great  amount,  as  the  majority  reported 
gross  earnings  of  less  than  $3,600  per 
year.  Nearly  75  percent  of  all  these 
working  spouses  reported  gross  earn- 
ings of  less  than  $6,300  per  year.  . . .” 
The  report  shows  even  more  en- 
listed spouses  would  work  if  they  could. 
”Of  those  married  respondents  whose 
spouses  weren’t  working,  37  percent  said 
their  spouses  wanted  a job.  Over  64 
percent  attributed  the  difficulty  their 
spouses  experienced  in  obtaining  work 
to  the  conditions  of  military  service: 
frequent  moves,  lack  of  jobs  in  the  area 


of  assignment,  and  so  forth.” 

Why  do  so  many  enlisted  soldiers 
hold  part-time  jobs?  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  to  the  Army 
survey  said  it  was  out  of  necessity  more 
than  anything  else.  ’Forty-six  percent 
said  the  income  was  necessary  for  the 
financial  well-being  of  the  family;  21 
percent  stated  that  it  was  necessary 
because  they  were  assigned  to  a high 
cost-of-living  area;  8 percent  stated  that 
it  was  necessary  because  no  one  else 
in  the  family  could  work.” 

The  Arrny  realizes  that  moonlight- 
ing can  affect  the  organizational  readi- 
ness of  any  command.  Precisely  what 
effect,  however,  is  uncertain.  "In  indi- 
vidual terms,”  the  survey  states,  ”it’s 
obvious  that  personnel  who  believe  that 
the  conditions  of  their  military  service 
are  affecting  their  economic  well-being, 
who  believe  that  a person  of  their  rank 
and  experience  could  draw  more  pay  as 
a civilian,  must  compensate  for  this 
perceived  lack  through  some  other 
means.” 

Commanders  are  being  urged  to 
emphasize  Army  benefits  as  a way  to 
make  it,  financially.  But  many  soldiers 
seem  to  want  to  do  it  their  own  way. 


“There’s  no  way  I can  earn  the  kind  of  money 
I earn  as  a dancer  doing  some  menial  kind  of  job. 
I know.  1 used  to  work  as  a part-time  sales  clerk 
in  a department  store.  I was  just  spinning  my  wheels 
with  that. 

“The  way  it  is  now,’’  she  says,  “I  work  relatively 
few  part-time  hours  and  get  relatively  high  wages 
for  it.  I’m  able  to  spend  more  time  at  home  and 
notworry  about  how  the  bills  are  going  to  get  paid.’’ 
Still,  Shelly  admits  she’s  uneasy  because  she 
hasn’t  informed  the  Army  about  her  part-time  job. 
She  knows  she  could  be  held  accountable  if 
something  were  to  happen  to  her  at  a civilian  job. 
The  danger  that  she  could  impair  her  ability  to 
perform  her  regularmilitary  duties isariskshe  thinks 
about  often. 


***** 

Major  William  F.  Cowan  commands  the 
Army’s  largest  company — Headquarters  Company, 
U.S.  Army,  Fort  Myer,  Va.  The  unit  includes  more 
than  1,100  assigned  soldiers  with  ah  additional  800 
or  so  carried  as  “attached  personnel.’’  Maj  Cowan 
readily  admits  it’s  impossible  trying  to  keep  up  with 
everybody  in  the  company.  But  he  good-humoredly 
makes  a stab  at  it. 

Maj  Cowan  recently  sent  his  soldiers  a 
message  reminding  them  they  must  report  all 
part-time  employment  to  him. 

“We  make  it  very  easy  for  soldiers  to  satisfy 
this  requirement,’’  says  Maj  Cowan.  “We  provide 
the  necessary  forms — a three-page  document  which 
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requires  the  soldiers’  signature,  the  signature  of 
their  commanding  officer,  and  their  potential  em- 
ployer’s signature. 

"The  whole  process  is  designed  to  protect 
the  soldier’s  rights,’’  Maj  Cowan  says.  "That’s  why 
we  make  sure  the  civilian  employer  signs  the 
document  as  well.  . . . They  know  the  individual 
they’re  hiring  is  a full-time  soldier  first  and  fore- 
most." Maj  Cowan  feels  this  helps  employers  realize 
the  individual’s  commitment  to  the  Army  comes  first. 
This  should  alert  employers  to  the  fact  that  hours 
available  for  part-time  employment  may  fluctuate 
depending  on  the  Army’s  needs. 

The  policy  of  requesting  the  company  com- 
mander’s approval  prior  to  seeking  part-time  em- 
ployment in  the  civilian  sector  hasn’t  always  been 
enforced  at  Headquarters  Company.  "When  I as- 
sumed command  of  the  company,”  says  Maj  Cowan, 
"the  file  on  part-time  employment  was  super  thin. 
We  still  don’t  have  a record  on  everybody.  We  have 
maybe  25  or  30  applications  currently  on  file.  I’m 
reasonably  sure  that  more  Headquarters  Company 
\ soldiers  are  working  at  part-time  jobs  than  that.” 

' How  many  more?  Cowan  suggests  that  as 

much  as  50  percent  of  his  company  may  be  engaged 
in  some  sort  of  part-time  employment  after  duty 
hours.  He  says  that  may  be  a conservative  estimate. 

Why,  then,  hasn’t  everyone  complied  with  the 
MOW  requirement?  There  may  be  a number  of 
reasons.  "Insuring  that  everyone  in  this  unit  gets 
the  word  is  a real  problem,”  says  Maj  Cowan.  "We 
have  people  scattered  all  across  Washington. 
Keeping  in  touch  with  all  of  them  is  a challenge 
j we  tackle  on  a daily  basis.” 

I Maj  Cowan  has  yet  to  refuse  a soldier’s 

! application  for  part-time  employment.  “I  would  have 
! to  be  reasonably  doubtful  about  a potential  civilian 
I part-time  employer  before  I would  disapprove  a 
I soldier’s  request.  The  soldier  wouldn’t  be  allowed 
! to  work  at  something  where  he  or  she  might  bring 
! discredit  upon  the  service  or  get  into  trouble.” 

I The  sort  of  application  he  might  be  inclined 

j to  disapprove  would  perhaps  involve  a Wac  working 
I as  a part-time  go-go  dancer. 

"I’d  certainly  want  to  talk  to  her  about  the 
job  at  any  rate.  How  will  her  part-time  job  reflect 
upon  the  Army?  What  if  the  place  where  she  works 
gets  raided  by  police,  or  there’s  a brawl  and  she 
ends  up  getting  injured?  I have  to  take  all  such 
things  into  consideration  before  I grant  approval 
on  this  sort  of  request,”  says  Maj  Cowan. 

***** 

Many  installations  have  similar  requirements 
regarding  part-time  employment.  Unfortunately,  not 
every  soldier  who  has  a part-time  job  is  aware  of 
that. 

AR  600-50  sets  the  general  guidelines: 

• Soldiers  can’t  engage  in  activities  that  are 


dependent  upon  information  obtained  as  a result 
of  Government  employment,  except  when  such 
information  is  generally  available  to  the  public. 

• Soldiers  can’t  ask  for  or  receive  any  money 
or  other  compensation  beyond  their  regular  Army 
salaries  in  return  for  the  performance  of  any  official 
act. 

• It’s  against  the  law  for  soldiers  to  accept 
reimbursement  for  having  helped  defraud  the 
Government. 

• Soldiers  aren’t  allowed  to  make  personal 
commercial  solicitation  or  sales  to  DoD  personnel 
junior  in  rank  or  grade  at  anytime,  on  or  off  duty. 

There  are  other  specifics  of  AR  600-50  which 
deal  with  the  soldier’s  responsibility  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  wrongdoing.  A soldier  must  not  be 
involved  in  activity  that  conflicts  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Army  and  the  Nation.  If  you’re 
considering  part-time  employment  or  already  have 
a part-time  job,  you  should  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  regulation.  It  could  save  you  unnecessary  grief. 
And  there  may  be  a local  policy  that  says  you  must 
inform  your  commander. 

* « * * * 

There  may  be  some  other  reasons  for  moon- 
lighting but  the  main  reason  is  money. 

"If  you  really  want  to  know  the  truth,”  says 
First  Sergeant  William  P.  Bennet,  top  enlisted  man 
at  Headquarters  Company,  U.S.  Army,  "if  soldiers 
really  have  to,  they  can  make  their  Army  pay  support 
their  needs.  They  may  not  have  all  of  the  things 
their  civilian  counterparts  have — color  television, 
new  car  and  the  like — but  they’ll  have  enough  to 
get  by. 

“The  problem  is  perceptual,”  continues  1st 
Sgt  Bennet,  gesturing  as  he  talks.  "We  all  have  a 
desire  to  be  at  least  as  well  off  as  we  think  our 
neighbors  are.  The  ambition  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  is  common  among  most  Americans. 

"in  truth,  the  neighbors  really  aren’t  as  well 
off  as  they  appear.  If  you  talk  to  them,  you  find 
that  most  of  those  who  have  a lot  of  material  goods 
around  are  in  hock  up  to  their  eyeballs. 

"Soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  live  more 
within  their  means.  Few  firms  extend  creditto  young 
enlisted  people.  Often  soldiers  are  forced  to  settle 
for  what  they  can  buy  on  a cash-and-carry  basis. 
If  they  want  more,  they  have  to  get  access  to  more 
cash.  They  end  up  working  part-time  in  order  to 
achieve  that  goal.” 

In  high  cost-of-living  areas  such  as  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  obtaining  a part-time  job  for  some 
soldiersisn’tamatterof  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses; 
it’s  more  a matter  of  simple  survival. 

"Maybe  it  isn’t  right  to  serve  two  masters,” 
says  SP4  Dick  Johnson.  "But  until  another  alterna- 
tive presents  itself.  I’ve  got  no  choice.”  □ 
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SSgt  Jim  Rogers 
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IT’S  THERE.  You  can  see  it. 
Determination  . . . concentration 
. . . inner  strength  . . . superior 
will.  Specialist  5 Morrell  Devlin’s 
face  tells  you  all  those  things. 

What  kind  of  guy’s  list  of 
favorite  characters  includes 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and  The 
Incredible  Hulk?  Is  he  a raw 
meateater  who  gets  his  kicks 
picking  up  the  front  end  of 
sports  cars?  SP5  Devlin  isn’t 
quite  like  that. 

“I  know  what  most  people 
think  about  weight  lifters.  A lot 
of  people  think  we  look  freaky. 
But  weight  lifting  is  like  any 
other  sport.  For  the  same  reason 
a golfer  tries  to  shoot  under  par, 
a weight  lifter  tries  to  lift 
more — and  more — weight.” 
Devlin  tips  the  scales  at  a 
healthy  200  pounds.  On  paper, 
that  makes  Devlin,  the  soldier, 
too  heavy  by  Army  standards. 
“The  training  NCO  at  my  unit 
sent  me  to  get  a waiver  from  a 
doctor,”  recalls  Devlin:  "No 
sooner  had  I removed  my  shirt 
than  the  doc  signed  the  waiver, 
then  told  me  to  get  out  and 
never  come  back!  Guess  no  one 
stopped  to  think  that  1 might  not 
be  fat.” 

When  he’s  not  working  in 
the  Public  Affairs  Office  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  Morrell  trains 
with  the  post’s  power  lifting 
team. 

Power  lifting? 

“The  difference  between  power 
lifting  and  weight  lifting,”  Devlin 
explains,  “is  style — or  rather  the 
lack  of  it,  in  the  case  of  power 


lifters.  Power  lifters  don’t  care 
how  they  look  when  they  lift. 
Weight  lifters  have  a technique, 
a style.  Power  lifting  is 
concerned  with  the  total  weight 
lifted — not  how  it’s  lifted. 

“I’m  up  to  465  pounds 
from  the  full-squat  position,”  he 
boasts.  He  explains  how  the 
weight  rests  across  his 
shoulders.  He  tells  how  he  has 
to  do  what  amounts  to  a 
deep-knee  bend  with  this 
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massive  set  of  barbells  pressing 
down  on  him,  and  then  regain 
an  upright,  stiff-legged  stance.  “I 
hope  to  break  500  pounds  some 
day.”  The.  record  for  someone 
his  size  is  660  pounds.  He 
doesn’t  worry  about  that.  He 
has  a personal  goal  that’s 
enough  to  keep  him  pushing. 

The  look  on  his  face 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  the 
why  of  Morrell  Devlin’s  efforts. 
He’s  got  self  esteem — something 
most  soldiers  strive  for.  □ 
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Mike  Gauldin  isn’t  a soldier  anymore.  He 
left  the  Army  in  December  ’77  as  a 
specialist  5.  But  while  in  uniform  he  made  a unique 
contribution  to  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Gauldin  created  “Pulaski,”  the  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  Mountaineer  comic  strip  character. 
He  didn’t  set  out  to  become  an  “enlisted  messiah” 


when  he  sat  down  at  his  drawing  board  in  1975. 
After  he  drew  the  first  Pulaski — that  serious, 
irreverent  EM  with  eyes  covered  by  his  hat  and 
an  ever-present  cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips — it 
just  started  happening. 

There’s  no  message  in  any  of  the  Pulaski 
strips,  says  the  creator.  Only  a very  realistic  and 


Mike  Gauldin  used 
actual  experiences  from 
his  Army  career  to  develop  the 
character  and  escapades  of 
Pulaski — an  Irreverent  EM  with  a 
unique  outlook  on  life  and  the  Army. 


rational  look  at  common  occurrences  in  the  lives 
of  young  soldiers. 

Pulaski  captured  the  essence  of  Army  life  as  it's 
seen  by  young  Gls.  For  many  soldiers,  Pulaski  provided 
comic  relief  from  real  problems — food,  barracks  Mfe, 
social  activities,  dealing  with  superiors,  coping  with  the  | 
system.  Gauldin's  character  dealt  with  things  the  young 
soldier  identifies  with  his  life  in  the  Army.  ' 

Pulaski  started  out  dramatizing,  in  an  exaggerated 
or  twisted  way,  things  that  actually  took  place  at  Fort  \ 
Carson.  “1  look  at  ordinary  life  from  the  lower  enlisted 
man’s  point  of  view,”  says  Gauldin.  “Pulaski  has 
always  been  a PV2.  I was  pretty  familiar  with  that  level 
since  I was  a private  first  class  when  1 started  the  strip.” 

In  creating  his  character,  Gauldin  attempted  to 
develop  Pulaski  as  a "rational  bystander  through  which 
you  look  into  this  world  where  all  these  weird  things  " 
happen.” 

The  idea  caught  on  quickly,  not  only  at  Fort 
Carson,  but  also  in  the  Pentagon.  There  the  strip  was 
picked  up  and  “syndicated”  by  The  DA  Scene,  a 
publication  from  which  post  newspapers  may  take 
stories  and  drawings.  As  a result  of  this  exposure,  | 

Pulaski  popped  up  in  newspapers  around  the  world.  1 
But  like  soldiers  in  real  life,  Pulaski's  existence 
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wasn’t  free  of  problems.  In  fact,  his  very  name  became 
a bone  of  contention. 

“I  received  complaints  that  the  name  was  ethnic 
or  biased,”  says  Gauldin.  “That’s  not  true.  When  1 
arrived  at  Fort  Carson  the  motto  on  post  was  ‘Ski  with 
the  4th  Division.’  There  was  a guy  in  the  company 
named  Oskinski.  He  had  a T-shirt  imprinted  ‘ski  with 
the  4th  Division.’  I thought  that  was  a clever  pun.  1 
wanted  a name  to  end  with  ‘ski’  so  it  would  carry  that 
same  pun.  I’m  from  Arkansas  and  the  capital  is  in 
Pulaski  County.  It  was  a natural.” 

The  strip  featured  two  basic  characters,  Pulaski 
and  Gordie.  In  the  beginning  Pulaski  didn’t  speak  at  all. 
That  limited  what  Gauldin  could  do.  The  cartoonist 
started  letting  Pulaski  speak  some,  usually  at  the  end 
of  the  strip.  Gordie  was  added  to  provide  contrast  to 
Pulaski.  Gordie  has  many  of  the  traits  that  Gauldin 
couldn’t  fit  into  Pulaski.  Gordie,  for  example,  gets 
excited. 

Pulaski  was  a sidelight  to  Gauldin’s  regular  duties 
as  illustrator  for  the  Mountaineer.  Although  he  gained 
a measure  of  fame  when  Pulaski  became  popular, 
Gauldin’s  real  professional  success  is  as  an  illustrator. 

His  work  resulted  in  the  Mountaineer's  winning 
two  important  awards.  The  paper  won  the  Department 


of  the  Army  Keith  L.  Ware  Award  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  the  outstanding 
military  newspaper  in  individual  graphic  arts  in  1976. 

In  1975,  Gauldin  was  selected  to  support  the 
press  activities  of  operation  “New  Arrival”  for 
Vietnamese  refugees  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.  In  1977  he 
cartooned  his  impressions  of  REFORGER  in  Germany. 

The  23-year-old  artist  has  returned  to  Arkansas 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  continue  his  education; 
probably  in  journalism.  Leaving  wasn’t  easy.  Gauldin 
notes  the  passing  of  Pulaski  with  some  sadness. 

“I  like  my  cartoons,  especially  Pulaski,”  he  says. 
“A  large  part  of  his  personality  comes  from  me;  he  said 
a lot  of  the  things  I would  like  to  have  said  when  I was 
arguing  with  my  first  sergeant,  for  example.” 

For  a lot  of  soldiers  that  was  Pulaski’s 
strength — he  said  what  they  couldn’t  say.  He  was  an 
outlet  for  their  frustrations  and  their  silent  ally  when  the 
going  got  tough.  One  soldier,  a SP4,  explained  Pulaski 
as  his  creator  intended  him:  “He  reminds  me  of 
everyday  occurrences  and  sometimes  he  reminds  me  of 
people  in  the  company.”  Pulaski  will  be  missed. 

Following  are  some  of  Pulaski’s  more  enlightened 
moments  and  a glimpse  of  Mike  Gauldin’s  abilities  as 
a graphic  artist.  □ 
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Putting  The 
Punch  in  PT 

Maj  Charles  Ray 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  (PT) 
got  you  down?  Is  the  “Daily 
Dozen”  turning  into  the  Daily 
Drudgery? 

Few  will  argue  that  the 
standard  Army  PT  fare 
can  get  to  be  less 
than  challenging 
after  awhile. 
There’s  a limit  to 
the  number  of  four- 
count  pushups  you 
can  do  and  still 
maintain  high 
interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1976, 
several  soldiers  of  the 
1st  Psychological  Oper- 
ations (PSYOP)  Battalion, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  approach- 
ed their  commander  with  a 
novel  idea  to  change  things. 

They  wanted  to  conduct  a 
martial  arts  class  instead  of 
regular  PT. 

Skeptical  at  first.  Captain  W. 
Bruce  Olson,  commander. 
Headquarters  Company,  decided 
to  allow  a trial  period  for  the 
program.  Classes  were  to  be  con- 
ducted during  the  time  normally 
scheduled  for  PT. 

Sergeant  Wade  Lewis,  a bat- 
talion NCO,  and  a Brown  Belt  in  Oki- 
nawan karate,  was  the  first  instructor. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  were  beginners 
so  the  classes  concentrated  on  the 
basic  stretching  exercises  and  punch- 
ing and  kicking  maneuvers.  As  the 
class  gained  confidence  there  was  talk 
of  forming  a team  to  compete  in 
post-level  matches.  Not  everyone  was 
interested  in  tournaments,  however. 
This  was  the  first  problem  the  program 
faced.  How  dp  you  provide  instruction  for 
those  who  want  to  learn  martial  arts 
philosophy  and  body  building  techniques, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  a team 
for  competition? 
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Specialist  5 Joe  Pearson,  a graphic  artist  in 
the  battalion  printing  section,  and  a Black  Belt  in 
Shoto-kan  karate,  a Japanese  form  of  the  art, 
provided  the  answer. 

SP5  Pearson  thinksof  martial  arts  asa  method 
of  physical  and  mental  self-discipline  rather  than 
a sport.  This  made  him  a natural  instructor  for  the 
non-competitors.  Soon  there  were  two  classes 
going:  one  for  those  learning  basics,  the  other 
preparing  people  for  competition. 

With  thisproblem  solved  anotherone  cropped 
up.  There  was  some  concern  that  the  classes  would 
become  hangouts  for  those  trying  to  get  out  of  PT. 

“We  had  a few  people  do  that  at  first,”  says 
Specialist  4 Emery  Lewis,  one  of  the  students.  “It 
did  n’t  take  them  long  to  find  out  that  karate  exercises 
were  a lot  tougher  than  the  daily  dozen,  and  we 
didn’t  see  them  anymore.” 

Theprogram  soon  settled  down  with  a regular 
group  in  attendance.  And  the  benefits  began  sur- 
facing. The  competition  group  progressed  so  fast 
that  they  took  second  place  in  a Fort  Bragg 
Taekwondo  Smoker  against  more  experienced 
competitors.  And  the  people  involved  in  martial  arts 
began  to  change. 

Captain  Danny  Renner,  current  commander 
of  the  Headquarters  Company,  1st  Battalion,  says 
that  the  people  deeply  involved  with  martial  arts 
seem  to  display  a higher  degree  of  self-control  than 
the  ordinary  soldier. 

“Martial  arts  seems  to  allow  greater  self-de- 
velopment than  regular  PT  for  the  guy  who’s  in  good 
physical  condition,”  says  Capt  Renner.  “When  we 
get  enough  people  with  sufficient  basic  knowledge 
I’d  like  to  conduct  martial  arts  classes  for  the  whole 
company,  on  occasion,  to  add  variety  to  our  PT.” 

A big  plus  for  martial  arts  is  that  no  separate 
program  of  exercise  and  testing  is  required  for  male 
and  female  personnel. 

The  basic  exercises  and  defensive  techniques 
are  the  same  for  all.  With  a little  practice  and 
persistence  they  can  be  mastered  by  anyone  in  good 
physical  condition.  The  1st  Battalion  program 
includes  both  men  and  women. 

No  one  sees  martial  arts  replacing  the  regular 
PT  program,  but  the  martial  arts  buffs  are  being 
taken  seriously  and  the  program  is  catching  on. 

For  the  men  and  women  of  the  1st  PSYOP 
Battalion,  the  martial  arts  have  become  a pleasant, 
if  demanding,  way  to  kick  the  daily  dozen  and  still 
stay  in  top-notch  shape.  □ 
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THE  NEXT  time  you  attend  a briefing  or  a meeting, 
look  around.  Notice  how  many  people  are  wearing 
glasses.  Chances  are  many  of  those  not  wearing  glasses 
also  need  them. 

Studies  show  that,  of  military  members  in  their 
late  teens  and  early  twenties,  35  percent  need  glasses. 
About  age  40,  70  percent  of  the  group  will  need  to 
wear  corrective  lenses. 

Eye  problems  are  not  confined  to  the  older 
generations.  According  to  the  American  Optometric 
Association(AOA),  four  out  of  lOgrade  school  children 
in  the  United  States  have  vision  defects  requiring 
corrective  treatment. 

The  Army  begins  its  eye  care  program  at  the 
reception  station.  Each  soldier  undergoes  a screening 
examination  which  includes  tests  for  near  and  far  vision, 
depth  perception  and  color  blindness.  Eyes  are  also 
tested  for  hyperphoria  (horizontal  alignment)  and 
exophoria/esophoria  (vertical  alignment). 

Soldiers  with  vision  problems  are  referred  to 
the  Optometry  Clinic  at  the  post  hospital  for  further 
testing  and  treatment. 

There  are  seven  vision  problems  that  are  most 
common  and  important  to  correct. 

One  of  the  biggest  single  causes  of  blindness 
among  adults  is  the  cataract.  Although  most  prevalent 
among  older  people,  cataracts  can  occur  in  young 
people — even  in  newborn  infants. 

A cataract  is  the  clouding  of  the  lens  within 
the  eye  which  causes  blockage  of  some  or  all  of  the 
light  entering  the  eye.  If  the  cloudiness  remains  slight, 
no  surgery  is  needed.  If  it  hinders  vision,  the  lens 
must  be  removed. 

After  cataract  surgery,  the  person  must  wear 
corrective  lenses  for  life.  While  cataract  surgery  is 
considered  to  be  delicate  and  serious,  it’s  safe  and 
effective  in  more  than  95  percent  of  the  cases  recorded. 

Glaucoma  is  the  second  greatest  cause  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States.  It’s  associated  with 
too  much  fluid  pressure  in  the  eye  which  destroys  the 
intricate  structure  of  the  retina  (the  rear  lining  of  the 
eye  where  visual  images  are  formed).  The  best  defense 
against  glaucoma  is  a yearly  eye  examination. 

The  problem  most  common  to  people  who  wear 
glasses,  or  should  wear  them,  is  astigmatism.  This 
condition  prevents  correct  focusing  of  light  rays  on 
the  retina.  It’s  usually  caused  by  a slight  warping  of 
the  eye  surface. 
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Hyperopia  (farsightedness)  is  a defect  in  which 
seeing  is  better  adapted  to  far  objects  than  near  objects. 
The  effort  to  focus  can  cause  fatigue,  tension  and 
general  discomfort. 

Myopia  (nearsightedness)  is  the  opposite  of 
hyperopia,  and  usually  occurs  during  the  first  25  years 
of  life.  Myopic  people  who  don’t  wear  glasses  usually 
sit  too  close  when  they  watch  TV.  Their  interest  in 
outdoor  activities  is  frequently  limited  by  their  re- 
stricted range  of  vision. 

A gradual  loss  of  focusing  ability  accompanies 
aging.  When  the  loss  becomes  serious,  it’s  called 
presbyopia.  This  usually  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  45. 

Strabismus,  a Greek  word  meaning  ‘squint,’ 
describes  the  condition  commonly  known  as  crossed 
eyes.  It  usually  results  from  a muscle  imbalance  be- 
tween the  eyes.  The  condition  impairs  a person’s  ability 
to  see  in  three  dimensions. 

The  Army  is  active  in  efforts  to  prevent  or  treat 
these  conditions.  It  makes  more  than  a million  pair 
of  eyeglasses  each  year  for  its  members  and  conducts 
programs  such  as  the  one  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  Optometry  Clinic  at  Womack  Army  Hospi- 
tal, Fort  Bragg,  examines  150  to  200  persons  each  day. 
These  are  patients  with  eye  injuries,  dependents 
referred  from  the  visual  screening sectionof  the  hospital 
or  soldiers  referred  from  troop  medical  clinics. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Thrift  Shop  Board  sponsors 
a program  to  buy  glasses  for  needy  school  children 
who  need  corrective  lenses.  The  post  optometry  clinic 
also  provides  vision  screening  for  dependent  children. 

Another  innovation  at  Fort  Bragg  is  a laboratory 
which  makes  single  vision  glasses  for  soldiers  assigned 
to  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  One-day  service  is  available 
for  those  needing  corrective  lenses. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Army,  as 
in  society  at  large,  is  the  shortage  of  optometrists. 
AOA  statistics  indicate  that  by  the  year  1990  an 
estimated  27 ,000  additional  optometrists  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  Nation’s  needs. 

Vision  difficulties  usually  develop  over  a long 
period  of  time.  Without  professional  care  they  can 
go  unnoticed  until  they  begin  to  affect  a person’s  ability 
to  perform  his  or  her  job.  They  can  also  cause  problems 
in  social  adjustment  and  family  relationships. 

Your  eyes  are  among  your  most  precious 
possessions.  They  should  be  treated  with  care.  And 
that  means  annual  eye  examinations  by  professional 
eye  care  specialists.  It’s  worth  looking  into.  □ 
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Here  are  a few  eyesight-saving 
tips  you  can  read  quick  as  a wink: 


• When  working  in  hazardous  areas 
be  especially  careful  of  your  eyes. 
Wear  eye  protection. 


• Never  watch  television  in  total 
darkness.  The  room  should  have 
soft  overall  lighting. 


• Never  wear  glasses  that  have  been 
prescribed  for  someone  else.  Every 
eyeglass  prescription  must  be  indi- 
vidually determined  and  glasses 
must  be  individually  ground. 


• Most  vision  problems  that  interfere 
with  safe  driving  can  be  corrected. 
Vision  tests  given  by  state  motor 
vehicle  departments  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  a complete  vision  ex- 
amination. 


• Anyone  with  20/20  vision  can  still 
have  problems  in  reading.  The 
ability  to  see  the  printed  page 
requires  sharpness  of  vision  at 
close  range,  focusing  ability,  eye 
coordination  and  good  muscle  ac- 
tion. 


• Soldiers  should  be  aware  of  any 
changes  in  their  vision.  If  blurred 
vision  develops  or  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  with  close  or  distant 
vision,  get  a check-up  at  a clinic. 
It  may  reveal  that  eyeglasses  or  a 
change  in  eyeglass  prescription  is 
necessary.  These  symptoms  may 
also  signal  acute  glaucoma,  a dis- 
ease that  causes  blindness. 


• Difficulty  in  reading  and  headaches 
while  reading  are  other  indicators 
that  some  sort  of  correction  is 
necessary. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  NATURE  is  never  so  real  as  v\/hen  you’re  following 
a trail  through  the  woods  with  a pack  on  your  back.  Whether  you 
hike  with  friends  or  travel  alone,  you’ll  still  have  the  sun  as  a companion 
to  warm  and  wake  you. 

Nothing  beats  the  fragrance  of  mountain  foliage  wafted  on  the 
breeze.  The  aroma  of  coffee  and  eggs  cooking  over  a fire  stirs  the 
senses  like  no  home  cooked  meal  ever  did.  Lazily,  you  climb  out  of 
your  sleeping  bag,  shake  off  the  mist  and  dew  of  the  night  past,  hang 
your  sleeping  bag  to  dry,  and  walk  barefoot  to  the  crystal  cascading 
stream.  You  dip  your  hands  into  the  ice-cold  water  and  splash  it  on 
your  face.  Tingling  from  the  shock,  you  waken  to  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  you. 

Everyone  can  enjoy  backpacking.  In  this  age  of  energy  shortages, 
overpopulation  and  economic  strife,  more  and  more  people  are  turning 
to  this  economical  and  rewarding  form  of  recreation.  If  you’re  properly 
prepared,  backpacking  can  be  an  enjoyable  experience.  Although  it’s 
easier  to  prepare  for  a summer  excursion,  the  extra  effort  and  planning 
required  for  winter  backpacking  are  well  worth  it.  The  woods  are  perhaps 
more  beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Most  of  the  equipment  needed  for  backpacking — with  the 
exception  of  personal  expendable  items — is  available  to  soldiers 
through  the  post  special  services  office. 

Surprisingly  few  items  are  needed  on  a summer  backpacking 
expedition.  But  before  you  leave  you  should  consider  things  such  as: 
experience  of  the  people,  how  long  you’ll  be  out,  how  far  you’re  going 
and,  most  important,  the  general  fitness  of  all  members.  The  first-time 
hiker  doesn’t  want  to  carry  a 45-pound  pack  30  miles.  In  most  cases 
such  an  effort  would  spoil  an  otherwise  enjoyable  expedition.  So  it’s 
wise  to  carry  only  those  items  you  need  for  comfort.  Don’t  permit 
the  inexperienced  hiker  to  carry  too  heavy  a load.  Insure  the  group’s 
goal  stays  within  reason. 

Following  are  pros  and  cons  of  various  types  of  equipment: 


BOOTS:  On  the  trail  your 
feet  become  the  object  of  your 
primary  and  lasting  concern. 
Boots  are  made  in  four  basic 
styles.  Trail  boots  are  for  the  hiker 
who  uses  roads  or  paths,  refrains 
from  rock  climbing  and  carries  a 
minimum  load  or  none  at  all. 
These  boots  should  have  a scree 
guard — a lip  of  foam  rubber  cov- 
ered with  leather  and  sewn  to  the 
top  of  the  boot.  This  prevents 
rocks  and  small  sticks  from  col- 
lecting in  the  boots. 

Boots  for  the  average 
backpacker  must  be  sturdier  and 
heavier  to  meet  the  added  stress 
of  aheavierpackand  more  rugged 
use.  These  medium-weight  boots 
feature  a layer  or  more  of  leather 
between  the  sole  and  the  foot  and 
padded  tongues.  Some  feature 
steel  shanks  and  all  have  lugged 
slip-proof  soles  and  heels. 

Heavy-duty  boots  are  made 
for  the  avid  outdoor  enthusiast. 


They  have  several  layers  of  leather 
between  the  sole  and  the  foot. 
They  also  feature  padded,  antislip 
tongues,  stiff  uppers,  scree 
guards,  speed  lacing,  ankle  pad- 
ding, and  screw-on  soles  and 
heels  for  fast  and  easy  replace- 
ment. This  boot  seems  versatile 
and  possibly  the  best  investment 
for  the  serious  backpacker. 

The  fourth  type  of  boot  is 
the  technical  climbing  boot.  This 
ankle-high  boot  isn’t  for  back- 
packers. The  stiff  sole  doesn’t 
bend  easily. 

A good  backpacking  boot 
should  be  about  6 inches  in 
height,  reaching  2 inches  above 
the  ankle.  A high  boot  such  as 
a hunting  boot  isn’t  suitable  for 
backpacking.  It  doesn’t  allow  the 
feet  to  breathe  and  restricts  cir- 
culation in  the  calves.  Usually  it 
doesn’t  have  skidproof  soles. 

Your  feet  are  your  prime 
means  of  transportation  in  the 
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woods  so  it's  to  your  advantage 
to  insure  your  boots  fit  properly. 
Put  on  the  type  and  number  of 
socks  you’ll  wear  on  the  trail  and 
haveyourfootmeasured.  Putyour 
foot  into  the  boot  you're  consi- 
dering and  slide  it  as  far  forward 
as  you  can.  if  there’s  more  than 
the  v/idth  of  one  finger  between 
V'oui  heel  and  the  rear  of  the  boot, 
it’s  too  big. 

If  it  passes  this  test,  tilt  the 
boot  with  the  toe  pointing  up  and 
lace  it  to  the  third  eyelet.  Tie  it 
off  with  two  overhand  knots,  then 
continue  lacing  with  yourfootflat 
on  the  floor.  Walk  around  and  see 
if  the  boots  are  comfortable.  If  so, 
find  an  inclined  surface  with  ap- 


Sore  feet  can  ruin  a backpacking  trip. 
Select  the  proper  style  and  design  boot 
for  your  hiking  needs. 


proximately  50  degrees  of  pitch. 
Step  on  it  with  your  toes  pointing 
downward.  If  your  toes  touch  the 


front  the  boots  are  too  big,  or 
aren't  laced  tight  enough.  Relace 
the  boots  and  if  the  same  thing 
happens  try  the  next  smaller  size. 
If  the  toes  don’t  move  or  slide, 
the  fit  is  right. 

Boots  don't  usually  come 
waterproofed  so  you’ll  have  to  do 
thatyourself.  Siliconeand  waxare 
most  commonly  used  for  water- 
proofing. A silicone  application 
has  irreversible  effects.  It  permits 
leather  to  stretch  and  soften.  Wax 
applications  waterproof,  but 
aren't  permanent.  To  be  com- 
pletely effective,  wax  must  be 
applied  frequently  in  generous 
amounts.  Wax  doesn’t  permit  the 
leather  to  stretch  or  soften. 


Select  a pack  based  on  the  terrain  you’ll  be  hiking  over  and  the  number  of  days  you 
plan  to  be  on  the  trail.  Then  use  a frame  that  fits  your  body  and  your  pack. 


PACK  AND  FRAME:  Back- 
packs comeinall  shapesand  sizes 
designed  for  a variety  of  outdoor 
activities.  Select  your  backpack 
according  to  the  terrain  on  which 
you  intend  to  travel,  the  number 
of  days  you  intend  to  spend  on 
the  trail,  and  your  personal  pref- 
erences as  to  frame  design,  ac- 
cessibility and  versatility.  Choos- 
ing the  correctframe  for  your  pack 
and  body  is  important.  A poor 
frame,  or  one  incorrectly  fitted, 
can  rob  you  of  hiking  enjoyment. 

Always  try  on  a pack  and 
frame  before  buying  it.  Some 
points  to  look  for: 

• Check  to  see  if  the  shoulder 
straps  of  the  bag  meet  the  frame  2 inches 
above  shoulder  levels. 

• The  hip  belt  should  fit  snugly,  or 
be  adjustable. 

• The  bag  should  be  the  correct 
size  for  a person  of  your  height. 

• The  back  pad  should  be  adjust- 
able, or  in  the  correct  place  on  your  back. 

• Look  for  lash  points  or  straps  to 
carry  extra  equipment  such  as  ice  ax, 
shovel  and  the  like. 

Backpacks  are  made  in  five 
basic  sizes;  the  fanny  pack  or  bag, 
day  pack,  rucksack,  three-quarter 
backpack  and  full  backpack. 

The  fanny  bag  is  like  the 
army  pistol  belt  version.  It’s  used 
for  carrying  5 pounds  or  less — 
e.g.,  camera,  compass  and  map. 

The  day  pack  usually  has 
one  main  compartment  and  two 
small  outer  compartments.  It’s 


used  for  day  hikes  and  will  hold 
a light  sleeping  bag,  rain  fly  and 
enough  food  for  a night  or  two. 
A day  pack  doesn’t  have  a frame 
and  is  designed  for  loads  of  20 
pounds  or  less. 

The  rucksack  is  an  over- 
sized day  pack  and  because  it  can 
handle  loads  of  approximately  40 
pounds  it’sequipped  with  aframe. 

The  three-quarter  back- 
pack is  ideal  forthe  average  hiker. 
It’s  capable  of  handling  the  load 
required  for  a week  in  the  woods. 


The  pack  is  designed  so  that  your 
bed  roll  can  be  secured  on  its 
bottom  and  any  other  bulky 
equipment  lashed  to  its  top. 

The  full-size  backpack  isf  or 
the  experienced  hiker  who  wants 
to  carry  all  his  gear  on  his  back. 
It’s  intended  for  prolonged 
periods  on  the  trail  carrying  heavy 
loads.  These  packs  should  be 
used  only  by  experts. 

The  type  of  materials  used 
to  make  the  frame  will  greatly 
affect  the  price. 
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TENTS:  Some  type  of  shelter  is 
recommended  for  all  back- 
packers. Tents  come  in  many 
weights  and  types  but  only  a few 
fit  the  backpacker’s  weight  and 
size  limitations. 

Decide  what  kind  of  terrain 
and  climatic  extremes  you  may 
encounter.  Those  in  the  Canal 
Zone  don’t  need  a tent  with  winter 
protective  features.  Those  who 
hike  above  the  timberline  in  the 
Colorado  mountains  dare  not  use 
a lightweight  summer  tent  for 
winter  expeditions. 

A few  things  to  look  for: 
ventilation,  insectproof  screen- 
ing, easy  set-up,  light  weight  and 
sturdiness.  Tents  come  in  two 
basictypesof  materials:  nylon  and 
canvas. 

The  nylon  tent  isn’t  water- 
proof and  neither  is  the  cotton  or 
canvas  tent.  But  the  cotton  or 
canvas  shelter  will  keep  you  al- 
most completely  dry  in  a down- 
pour. The  nylon  tent  won’t  protect 
you  nearly  as  well.  The  measure 
ofthread  count  and  weight  (ounce 
per  square  inch)  is  an  indicator 
of  durability  and  water  repellency. 
The  heavier  the  fabric  and  the 
higherthe  thread  count,  the  more 
durable  and  rugged  the  tent. 

If  you  intend  to  do  a great 
deal  of  summer  hiking  and  little 
winter  hiking,  the  lighter,  less 
durable  nylon  tent  is  your  best 
buy.  The  past  few  years  have  seen 
plastic  rise  in  popularity  and  use 
in  almost  every  market.  Plastic 
tents  are  light  (1  to  3 pounds), 
waterproof,  easiest  to  set  up  and, 
most  of  all,  inexpensive  ($2  to  $5). 

Tube  tents  are  the  most 
common  type.  They’re  set  up  with 
a rope,  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eaves,  secured  to  two 
trees.  Your  sleeping  bag  shapes 
thefloor  as  there  are  nogrommets 
or  tie  points  for  securing  the 
corners.  This  type  of  tent  is  wa- 
terproof, unless  punctured,  and 


Evory  backpacker  should  carry  some  kind  of  shelter.  Match  your  tent  to  the  climate 
and  terrain.  Also  consider  ease  of  set-up,  weight  and  sturdiness. 


is  a handy  trail  item  to  carry  when 
you  wander  from  the  base  camp 
for  a day  hike. 

Winter  backpacking  re- 
quires additional  tent  features  to 
insure  safety  and  comfort.  Snow 
tunnels  provide  a crawlway 
entrance  that  is  closed  by  tying 
and  is  also  used  for  joining  two 


tents,  one  for  gear  and  one  for 
habitation.  Cookholes  allow  the 
hikertocookinside  histentduring 
inclement  weather  or  in  extreme 
cold.  The  mountain  climber  will 
need  a tentthat  can  withstand  the 
gusts  of  wind  common  at  high 
altitudes. 


STOVES:  One  member  of  the 
party  usually  carries  a one-burner 
stove.  Some  models  burn  “white 
gas’’:  others  operate  on  butane/ 
propane  tanks.  “White  gas” 
stoves  will  light  and  continue  to 
burn  in  all  temperatures  and 
under  all  weather  conditions.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  cold  the 
propane/butane  stoves  provide 
the  same  efficiency  as  “white  gas” 
stoves.  It’s  best  to  buy  a stove  with 
a wind  shield  so  the  flame  and 
heat  are  evenly  distributed  for 
cooking.  Some  stoves  can  be 
stored  inside  a cook  kit.  To  the 
space-conscious  hiker  that’s  an 
To  save  space  and  weight,  the  best  bet  advantage, 
is  a one-burner  stove  that  can  be  stored 
inside  a cook  kit. 


SLEEPING  BAGS:  Choose  a 
sleeping  bag  according  to  the 
climate.  Most  sleeping  bags  are 
temperature  rated — that  is,  the 
manufacturer  states  the  lowest 


temperature  at  which  the 
occupantwill  remain  comfortably 
warm.  Two  basic  types  of  insula- 
tion are  used:  natural  and  syn- 
thetic. A down  sleeping  bag  is 


made  of  natural  materials.  Ounce 
for  ounce  it’s  one  of  the  most 
efficient  insulators  on  the  market 
today.  Fortheirweight,  down  bags 
are  the  more  compressible.  Fi- 
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berfill  bags  are  heavier,  less  com- 
pressible, and  bulkier.  But  they 
have  one  quality  that  makes  them 
better  than  down  sleepers — even 
when  wet  they  retain  their  insula- 
tive  qualities. 

Selecting  a sleeping  bag  is 


tough.  There  are  many  styles  and 
designs  for  many  different  uses. 
Before  buying  one,  try  out  several 
types.  You  can  pay  from  $17  to 
$300.  If  you  intend  to  use  it  for 
backpacking,  check  relative 
weights.  Compare  the  insulative 


qualities  to  determine  which  bag 
will  give  you  the  best  protection 
pound  for  pound.  A mummy  bag 
is  best  for  backpacking  because 
there's  less  space  for  the  body  to 
heat  and  it  occupies  less  space 
in  a stuff  bag  than  any  other  style. 


CLOTHING:  Backpacking  re- 
quires comfortable,  durable  and 
protective  clothing  to  provide  in- 
sulation against  the  cold,  protec- 
tion from  insects,  prevention  of 
sunburn,  and  protection  from 
abrasions  by  rocks  and  brush.  On 
the  trail,  weather  changes  are 
common,  especially  at  high  alti- 
tudes. Lives  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  hiker  neglect  in  choosing 
the  right  clothes. 

Wear  two  pairs  of  socks 
with  your  boots  on  the  trail.  During 
thesummer,the  best  combination 
is  cotton  socks  next  to  the  skin 
with  wool  socks  overthem.  Cotton 
socks  help  absorb  sweat  and  wool 


socks  help  prevent  blister-caus- 
ing friction.  Winter  foot  attire 
should  include  silk  socks  next  to 
the  skin  and  wool  outer  socks. 

During  the  summer,  wear 
the  same  type  underwear  you 
would  normally  wear  at  home. 
During  the  cold  seasons  it’s  to 
your  advantage  to  carry  long- 
legged  and  long-sleeved  under- 
wear. There  are  two  basic  kinds: 
fishnet  and  wool.  Wool  will  keep 
you  warm  when  wet  and  fishnet 
won’t.  However,  the  wool  doesn’t 
let  perspiration  evaporate  as  ef- 
fectively as  fishnet.  Also,  an  extra 
set  of  long  underwear  can  make 
excellent  pajamas  for  night  wear. 


Extraclothing  is  neededfor 
winter  expeditions.  The  secret  to 
staying  warm  is  to  dress  in  layers 
and  use  the  correct  type  insula- 
tion. Cotton  sweatshirts  are 
useless  despite  their  bulk.  Several 
wool  sweaters  are  best  with  an 
outer  shell  covering  of  a wind- 
proof,  water-repellant  jacket.  The 
best  insulator  is  down,  but  a coat 
made  of  this  material  is  bulky, 
costly  and  ineffective  when  wet. 
Mittens  are  much  warmer  than 
gloves  and  are  a must  in  cold 
weather.  Wool  mittens  keep  the 
hands  warm  even  when  wet. 


FOOD:  Your  choice  of  foods  will 
depend  upon  the  duration  of  your 
trip,  and  your  personal  tastes. 
Take  foods  with  high  bulk  and 
nutritional  value.  Your  best  bet  on 
long  hikes  are  freeze-dried  or 
dehydrated  foods.  They're  light, 
nutritious  and  easy  to  fix.  The 
average  adult  needs  between  one 
and  two  pounds  of  concentrated, 
dehydrated  food  each  day.  This 
will  vary  depending  on  individual 
eating  habits. 

Prepare  a menu  for  each 
meal.  Make  up  your  shopping  list 
from  this.  Breakfast  items  could 
include;  toast,  pancakes,  stewed 
dried  fruit,  cereal,  dehydrated 
eggs,  sugar  and  hot  or  cold  drinks. 
Raisins,  candy,  cheese,  jerky, 
sausage,  and  breadstuffs  with 
beverages,  especially  water,  are 
good  options  for  trail  lunches. 
Your  dinner  should  be  well 
rounded  and  nutritious.  Include 
soup,  dried  potatoes,  meat  and 
vegetables.  Most  of  these  foods 
are  available  in  dehydrated  form, 
at  supermarkets  or  sporting 
goods  stores. 


MAP  AND  COMPASS:  The 

hikerwho  knowingly  goes  intothe 
woods  without  a compass  and 
map  is  taking  a foolish  and  need- 
less risk.  Every  backpacker 
should  learnto  usea  compassand 
read  a map.  The  basic  procedures 
are  simple.  Most  hi  king  clubs  offer 
courses  and  the  Army  has  publi- 
cations on  these  topics. 

A lensatic  compass  and  a 
topographical  map  are  indis- 


FIRST  AID:  Every  backpacker 
should  take  a course  in  first  aid 
and  carry  a first  aid  kit  in  his  pack 
when  he  hits  the  trail.  A good 


pensable  for  the  hiker.  Maps  are 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Interior,  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
distribution  centers.  To  determine 
what  map  to  order  for  the  area 
you'll  be  in,  look  at  a normal  road 
map  and  match  that  area  to  the 
corresponding  area  on  an  index 
map.  The  index  map  will  give  you 
the  name  of  the  map  that  you’ll 
need.  You  can  order  the  map  to 
the  scale  you  want. 


working  knowledge  of  first  aid  and 
a level  head  can  help  overcome 
minor  medical  problems  and  in 
some  cases  it  can  save  a life. 


Along  with  the  apparel  and  equipment  already  discussed,  here 
are  some  items  you  might  want  to  take  on  the  trail  with  you: 


flashlight 

rratches 

pocKet  knife 

cord  or  heavy  string 

dark  glasses 

watch 


toilet  paper 
safety  pins 
needles  and  thread 
pencil  and  paper 
saw 

bug  repellent 


soap 

utility  sheath  knife 
toothbrush 
camera 
fishing  tackle 
first  aid  kit 


With  proper  preparation  everyone  can  enjoy  the  woods  and  the 
trails.  The  beauty  of  nature  is  free  for  the  asking.  Even  if  you  never 
become  a backpacking  fanatic,  try  it  once.  You  may  like  it!Q 
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TO  START  an  argument  between  two  audiophiles 
(sound  equipment  enthusiasts),  just  ask  what’s  the 
best  sound  system  on  the  market.  You’re  bound 
to  have  a disagreement — even  among  the  experts. 

Atruthful  answerto  that  argument-provoking 
question  is  simple;  The  best  sound  system  is  the 
one  that  sounds  best — to  you. 

That  basic  truth  established,  for  soldiers  there 
is  yet  another  qualifier:  The  best  sound  system  is 
the  one  that  not  only  sounds  best,  but  also  is 
affordable  and  fits  the  special  needs  of  the  soldier. 


There  are  basically  two 
ways  to  buy  a sound  system;  You 
can  buy  the  system  as  an  entire 
unit  or  you  can  purchase  compo- 
nents separately  and  devise  your 
own  system.  The  first  way  is  the 
less  expensive  method. 

Buying  separate  compo- 
nents allows  sound  enthusiasts 
more  versatility  in  establishing 
precisely  the  kind  of  system  they 
want.  Because  one  company 
makes  an  excellent  stereo  re- 
ceiver doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  it  makes  excellent  speakers 
as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  compo- 
nent shopping  will  prove  an  ex- 
pensive venture.  For  that  reason, 
consider  buying  one  or  two  com- 
ponents at  a time  rather  than  an 
entire  system  all  at  once. 

First  you'll  need  a re- 
ceiver/amplifier to  provide  the 
sound  (although  an  amplifier 
without  radio  reception  capability 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  some). 
You’ll  also  need  at  least  one 
speaker  to  plug  into  your  amp. 

This  isn’t  going  to  put  you 
into  big  league  stereophonic  lis- 
tening right  away — after  all,  you 
need  at  least  two  speakers  for  that ! 
But  at  least  it’s  a start.  You  can 
always  buy  additional  compo- 
nents at  a later  time  as  your 
budget  permits. 

When  shopping  for  a re- 
ceiver/amplifier, a couple  of 
thingsto  checkfor  are  ‘’frequency 
response  levels”  and  ‘‘power 
output.”  Generally  speaking,  the 
wider  the  spectrum  of  frequency 
response  and  the  higher  the 
wattage  output,  the  better  the  unit 
is  apt  to  be. 

More  discerning  listeners 
will  want  to  check  for  low  distor- 
tion levels  in  the  amp.  Usually, 
distortion  levels  are  measured  two 
different  ways:  harmonic  distor- 
tion and  intermodulation  distor- 
tion. Although  both  measure- 
ments are  important,  all  you  really 
need  to  know  is  that,  measured 
at  continuous  power  output,  any- 
thing less  than  0.5  percent  distor- 
tion in  either  category  is  consid- 
ered excellent. 

A good  speaker  system  can 


Some  audiophiles  start  their  stereo  sys- 
tems with  a single  speaker,  such  as  the 
one  above,  and  a good  stereo  receiver. 
Later,  as  money  and  time  permit,  addi- 
tional components  can  be  added. 


How  extravagant  are  your 
needs?  A New  York  publisher 
reportedly  has  more  than  $50,000 
worth  of  sound  equipment  in  his 
home.  We  doubt  that  many  sol- 
dierswillspendthat  kindof  money 
on  sound  equipment — at  least  not 
on  Army  pay!  But  whatever 
amount  you  spend  on  sound 
equipment  should  be  viewed  as 
an  investment.  You’ll  get  from  it 
what  you  put  into  it.  So  careful 
thought  is  advised  before  you 
make  that  investment. 

Besides  considering  cost 
and  quality  of  a system,  soldiers 
have  to  think  about  the  security 
of  their  high-cost  sound  equip- 
ment. Stereos  are  favorite  targets 
of  barracks  thieves.  And  what 
about  the  prospect  of  frequent 
moves?  Soldiers  are  seldom  in 
one  place  very  long.  Can  the 
selected  sound  system  stand  up 
to  the  jolts  of  a PCS? 

Handy  guides  when  you’re 
shopping  for  sound  systems  are 
the  monthly  consumer  publica- 
tions that  buy  test  items  on  the 
open  market  rather  than  using 
equipment  supplied  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

Soldiers  shopping  for 
sound  systems  should  compare 
as  many  as  possible  in  any  given 
price  range.  For  your  purposes, 
the  one  that  sounds  the  best 
indeed  is! 
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EVER  READ  an  audio  equipment  bro- 
chure and  feel  stupid  because  you 
didn’t  understand  the  technical  terms 
used?  You’re  not  alone!  Most  people 
don’t  know  (and  couldn’t  care  less,  for 
that  matter)  what  an  Hz  is.  or  how 
frequency  response  is  measured,  or 
what  RMS  means.  It’s  enough  that  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment  looks 
good  and  is  relatively  easy  to  operate. 

Still,  there’s  no  need  to  get 
bogged  down  by  the  quasi-scientific 
language  used  by  audiophiles. 

The  following  will  help  you 
cope  with  the  technical  jargon: 

AM  REJECTION  . . . The  ability 
of  an  FM  receiver  to  block  out  many 
kinds  of  electrical  noise. 

AUTOMATED  FREQUENCY 
CONTROL  (AFC)  ...  An  additional 
circuit  on  most  receivers  which  enables 
the  unit  to  lock  onto  a tuned-in  station. 
If  you  want  to  tune  into  a weak  station 
located  on  the  dial  close  to  a strong 
one,  an  AFC  defeat  switch  is  required. 

DISCRETE  QUADROPHONIC.  . . 


Four-channelsound  reproduction  in  all 
its  glory!  Discrete  4-channel  sound 
means  that  instead  of  two  separate 
signals  being  produced  (as  in  stereo), 
four  signals  are  produced.  Some  man- 
ufacturers label  their  discrete  quadro- 
phonic capability  CD-4.  There  are  other 
modes  of  quad  sound  to  consider, 
however,  such  as  matrix  quad  and  SO 
quad.  What’s  important  to  know  is  that 
CD-4,  discrete  quadrophonic  sound,  is 
the  only  mode  wherein  four  entirely 
separate,  distinctly  different  signals 
remain  independent  of  each  other  from 
recording-to  playback. 


I make  even  an  inexpensive  re- 
ceiver/amp  sound  great.  For  this 
I reason,  selection  of  speakers  is 
I as  important  as  the  selection  of 
I the  unit  they  will  be  plugged  into. 

Regardless  of  brand  name, 

! the  important  thing  to  remember 
I is  that  the  speakers  should  “fit” 

: the  system  you’re  buying, 
j Generally,  the  higher  the 

wattage  capability  of  the  speaker, 
the  more  you  can  expect  from  it. 
I As  a rule  of  thumb,  you  shouldn’t 
I mix-match  speakers  in  a sound 
system.  In  other  words,  if  you’re 
using  a 100-watt  speaker  to  carry 
the  left  channel  of  your  stereo 
' sound  system,  use  a 100-watt 
speaker  to  handle  the  right  chan- 
nel as  well.  Keep  the  speakers 
uniform  as  much  as  possible.  The 


A Sound  Glossary 

FLUTTER . . . Fluctuations  in  the 
operating  speed  of  a turntable  or  a tape 
recorder  may  create  a wavering  in  pitch 
which  makes  the  recorded  information 
sound  "watery"  or  sour. 

FREQUENCY  RESPONSE  ...  A 
component'sability  to  reproduce  tones 
from  the  low  bass  range  to  the  high 
treble  range  is  measured  in  terms  of 
frequency  response.  A unit  is  said  to 
have  a ’’flat’’  response  when  these 
tones  are  reproduced  uniformly  and 
smoothly. 

IMPEDANCE  . . . Expressed  in 
ohms,  impedance  represents  a 
loudspeaker’s  opposition  to  electrical 
current  being  supplied  by  the  amplifier. 
It  varies  with  frequency.  The  lower  a 
speaker’s  impedance,  the  more  current 
it  draws  from  the  amp. 

MAXTRIX  QUAD  . . . Most  quad- 
rophonic record  albums  (discs)  are 
actually  matrix  recordings.  Matrix 
means  that  four  channels  of  informa- 
tion have  been  encoded  into  two 
signals.  Upon  playback,  the  two  sig- 
nals are  decoded  back  into  four  by 
the  receiver.  Don’t  confuse  this 
process  with  discrete  quadrophonic 
(CD-4)  sound.  There  are  no  discrete 
four-channel  record  discs  on  the  mar- 
ket. CD-4  reproduction  is,  as  yet, 
limited  to  tape.  Currently,  many  FM 
stations  are  broadcasting  matrix  quad 
recordings. 

RUMBLE  . . . Background  noise 
of  a constant,  low-pitched  nature 
heard  over  a loudspeaker  and  pro- 
duced by  a turntable’s  motor  vibration. 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE  RATIO  . . . 
All  electronic  circuitry  produces  some 


difference  between  the  quality  of 
sound  produced  by  speakers  of 
the  same  power  capability  but 
manufactured  by  different  com- 
panies can  be  startling. 

Jerry  Marshall,  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Audio  Consult- 
ants, advises  shoppers  to  ignore 
the  speaker  specifications.  “No 
one  has  been  able  to  find  a 
sure-fire  way  of  quantifying 
speaker  performance,”  he  says. 
“The  typical  review  [in  Audio 
magazine]  has  nine  graphs  at- 
tempting to  quantify  the  speaker’s 
performance.  The  average  audio- 
phile is  left  bewildered  by  it  all.” 

More  important  than 
graphs,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  power  requirements 
of  the  selected  speaker.  Although 


amount  of  noise.  The  degree  to  which 
that  noise  can  be  detected  is  ex- 
pressed as  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

SPEED  ACCURACY  . . . How 
closely  a tape  deck  or  turntable  main- 
tains standard  speeds. 

STEREO  SEPARATION  ...  The 
ability  of  a receiver  to  keep  the  audio 
information  in  each  channel  separate 
from  the  other. 

TRACKING  ERROR  . . . Most 
tone  arms  on  commercial  turntables 
track  an  arc  across  a record  disc 
instead  of  a straight  line  like  the  record 
cutting  head.  As  a result,  some  poten- 
tial for  distortion  exists.  Some  turnta- 
bles eliminate  this  potential  by  dupli- 
cating the  method  by  which  the  disc 
was  cut  originally — with  a straight-line 
tracking  tone  arm.  Turntables  includ- 
ing this  feature  are  expensive. 

VERTICAL  TRACKING  FORCE 


(VTF) . . . The  force  with  which  a stylus 
bears  down  on  a record.  VTF  can  be 
measured  with  an  inexpensive  device 
available  on  the  audio  market.  On 
sophisticated  equipment,  many  sty- 
luses require  as  little  as  a gram  or 
less  VTF  in  order  to  function  properly. 
Knowing  your  VTF  also  gives  you  an 
idea  how  your  records  are  wearing. 
The  less  VTF  required,  the  longer  the 
record  lasts. 

This  glossary  isn’t  complete,  of 
course,  but  it  will  give  you  familiarity 
with  many  of  the  terms  you  can  expect 
to  encounter  as  you  begin  your  quest 
for  the  ideal  sound  reproducing  sys- 
tem. The  more  you  know  about  sound, 
the  better  equipped  you’ll  be  to  make 
a truly  sound  decision. 
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this  isn’t  easy  to  determine,  most 
speaker  manufacturers  provide  a 
ballpark  figure  for  prospective 
buyers. 

If  you  like  your  music  loud, 
double  that  figure.  The  important 
thing  is;  can  your  amp  provide  the 
power  required  to  meet  your 
speaker  requirements? 

Power  compatability  is 
particularly  important  with  the 
lower  powered  quad  receivers. 
For  instance,  to  achieve  good 
bass  response  from  one  pair  of 


On  better  quality  turntables,  the  tone 
arm  applies  as  little  as  a gram  of 
pressure  on  the  stylus  which  moves 
across  the  surface  of  the  record. 


expensive  speakers,  an  equalizer 
usedahead  oftheamp  isrequired. 
This  active  equalizer  boosts  the 
basssignal  beingfed  intotheamp. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  this 
technique,  the  amplifier  must  be 
capable  of  high  power  at  low 
frequencies.  Experts  recommend 
at  least  20  watts.  Again,  if  your 
thing  is  loud  rock  music,  figure 
the  amp  you  select  will  need  to 
produce  at  least  40  watts  per 
channel  or  more. 

Quad?  Did  somebody 
mention  quad — as  in  quadro- 
phonic sound  reproduction — 
long  hailed  as  the  sound  system 
of  the  future?  (See  “The  Mod 
Quad  Sound,”  November  1973 

SOLDIERS.) 

Actual  sales  of  quadro- 
phonic sound  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide  have 
declined  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  reason:  Record  manufac- 
turers never  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported the  shift  to  quad.  Produc- 
ing a quad  LP  album  was  costly, 
more  than  the  record-buying 
public  apparently  was  willing  to 
accept. 

Furthermore,  the  con- 
sumer always  seemed  a bit  skep- 
tical of  quad  equipment.  After  all, 
it  was  still  in  the  experimental 
stages  when  the  first  quad  sys- 
tems were  being  sold. 

The  experimentation  has 
pretty  much  ceased  now.  For  a 
large  number  of  audiophiles, 
quad  is  not  only  a fact  of  life;  it’s 
the  only  way  to  listen  to  repro- 
duced sound. 

When  monophonic,  or  sin- 
gle channel,  sound  was  first 
introduced,  someone  likened  itto 
listening  to  a concert  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  When  stereo- 
phonic sound  was  developed,  it 
was  like  opening  up  an  entire  wall 
to  the  concert.  The  difference 
between  mono  and  stereo  was 
startling. 

But  something  was  miss- 
ing. It  still  wasn’t  like  listening  to 
a live  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Development  of  quadro- 
phonic sound  answers  the  de- 
mand for  a more  realistic  effect. 
Quad  enables  listeners  to  im- 


merse themselves  in  the  music  in 
away  hardly  possible  at  a concert. 
It’s  comparable  to  the  sound  one 
might  hear  on  stage  with  the 
performers! 

If  you’re  already  into  stereo 
and  think  quadrophonic  sound 
might  be  worth  investing  in,  you 
might  want  to  try  this  experiment 
tosee  if  you  like  theeffect.  Borrow 
a third  speaker  somewhere.  Ho.ok 
up  one  of  its  terminals  to  the  hot 
output  terminal  on  the  left  channel 
output  of  your  present  receiver  or 
amp.  Then  hook  up  the  other 
speaker  terminal  to  the  hot 
speaker  output  on  the  right  chan- 
nel of  your  amplifier/receiver.  Put 
the  speaker  somewhere  behind 
you  in  the  room.  Play  a few  of  your 
favorite  albums  this  way. 

Suddenly  you’re  listening 
to  music  completely  surrounding 
you.  It’s  completely  different  from 
the  sound  coming  from  speakers 
in  front  of  you.  It’s  not  exactly  the 
real  thing — it  isn’t  authentic  four- 
channel  sound.  But  it’s  a fair  way 
to  determine  whether  or  not  you’ll 
enjoy  the  surround-sound  effect 
on  a continuing  basis. 

If  you  like  the  effect,  rather 
than  plunking  out  big  bucks  on 
a brand  new  system,  you  might 
want  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  converting  your  old  stereo 
receivertoquad.  Thereareseveral 
commercially  produced  do-it- 
yourself  kits  on  the  market. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of 
system  you  start  with,  once  you’ve 
established  the  basics — a power 
source  and  the  required  number 
of  speakers — you  can  always  add 
more  equipment  to  enhance  your 
system’s  versatility  and  perform- 
ance. There  are  scores  of  cassette 
decks,  open  reel  tape  recorders, 
reverberation  units,  noise  reduc- 
tion devices — the  list  seems  end- 
less— available  to  audio  buffs. 

It  might  help  to  start  read- 
ing regularly  some  of  the  stereo 
periodicals  available  at  the  news 
stand.  They’ll  enable  you  to  stay 
abreast  of  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  of  the  audiophile — until 
you,  too,  have  some  positive 
opinions  on  what  makes  the  best 
sound  system. □ 
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“I  want  a girl  just  like  the  girl  that  married  dear  old  dad.” 


Points  of  View 

The  grasshopper,  who  was  worried 
about  the  coming  winter,  sought  advice  from 
the  cockroach. 

"Simple,”  said  the  cockroach.  "At  the 
first  frost,  find  a warm  spot  behind  a radiator 
and  turn  yourself  into  a cockroach,  and  stay 
there  until  spring.” 

"But  how,”  asked  the  grasshopper,  "do 
I turn  myself  into  a cockroach?” 

‘Look,”  said  the  cockroach,  “that’s  not 
my  problem.  I’m  merely  giving  you  policy 
guidance.” 


"If  there  is  anyone  here  who  knows  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined  in  wedlock, 
let  him  speak  now  or  forever  hold  his  peace,” 
intoned  the  minister. 

“I’d  like  to  say  something,”  volunteered 
a voice. 

"You  keep  out  of  this,”  replied  the 
minister.  "You’re  only  the  groom.” 


Hiyamac 


Lobuddy 


Coplours 


Binearlong? 


Goddafew' 


Cetchanenny? 


Kindarthay? 


Cuplapowns 


Ennysizetoom? 


Sordalike' 


Hittenhard? 


Wahchoozin? 


Gobbawurms 


Rydonaboddum 


Fishanonaboddum? 


Jugabooze' 


Whatchadrinkin 


Igoddago 


Tobad 


Seeyaroun 


Yeahtakideezy 


Guluk 


From  the  Sentinel.  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 
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cyyiar^thon 

SP5  Milo  Shiff 

Cyclist 


THE  BICYCLE,  a precision  racing 
machine,  streaks  noiselessly  along 
the  5-mile  track  propelled  by  the 
powerful  thrusts  of  its  rider’s  end- 
lessly churning  legs. 

The  rider.  First  Lieutenant 
Brian  Clowes,  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  is  arched 
over  the  bike,  his  body  drenched 
in  sweat.  He  relieves  the  physical 
agony  by  letting  his  mind  wander. 

His  thoughts  aren’t  on  the 
track,  or  the  bike  or  even  the  race. 
Rather  it’s  on  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding him  in  an  ever  changing 
blur  of  color.  Before  he  realizes  it 
the  race  is  over. 

He’s  won  his  second  con- 
secutive Pepsi-Wolverine  Bicycle 
Marathon,  a 24-hour  classic  that  has 
become  the  biggest  single  organized 
bike  event  in  the  world.  The  object 
of  the  bicycle  marathon  is  to  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  time  allot- 
ted— in  this  case  24  hours. 

1st  Lt  Clowes  is  a marathon 
cyclist.  Long  ago  he  gave  up  quiet 
rides  on  bike  paths  for  the  agony 
of  long-distance  riding. 

To  prepare  for  competition, 
Lt  Clowes,  a West  Point  graduate, 
pedals  50  miles  or  more  a day,  7 
days  a week. 

His  first  marathon  was  in 
1973,  about  1 0 years  after  the  bicycle 
bug  hit  him.  “I  flopped  after  105 
miles  because  I didn’t  have  anyone 
there  to  help  me  and  I didn’t  bring 
any  food.” 

After  trying  a few  shorter 
marathons,  Lt  Clowes  entered  his 
first  Pepsi-Wolverine  Marathon  on 
Belle  Isle,  Mich.,  in  1976.  He  came 
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prepared. 

“On  the  day  before  the 
competition  1 tore  down  my  bike 
and  put  it  back  together.  I didn’t 
eat  any  food  the  day  before  either, 
to  clean  out  my  system. 

"During  the  race  1 ate  30 
bananas,  one  pound  of  nuts,  two 
pounds  of  peaches,  a pound  of 
raisins  and  1 drank  three  gallons  of 
fruit  juice.  My  buddies  passed  me 
the  food  in  little  bags  every  10 
miles,”  he  says. 

He  won  the  event,  pedalling 
305  miles.  He  returned  this  year  for  , 
his  astounding  405-mile  effort — 75  f 
miles  more  than  his  nearest  com- 
petitor. That  feat  fulfilled  one  of  his 
major  goals  as  a marathon  cyclist. 

"Four  hundred  miles  in  one 
day  has  been  a dream  of  mine,” 
he  says.  "When  1 finished  1 didn’t 
feel  elated — just  more  tired  than 
I’ve  ever  been  in  my  life.” 

Going  that  far  on  a bicycle 
under  race  conditions  requires 
careful  pacing,  says  Lt  Clowes. 
"The  secret  is  to  keep  a steady  pace. 

1 was  doing  a 5-mile  lap  in  17  or  , 
18  minutes  compared  to  12-minute  | 
laps  for  most  of  the  other  riders. 
By  pacing  1 saved  my  energy  and  * 
completed  the  first  100  miles  in  , 
under  6 hours,  the  pace  required 
if  you’re  going  to  go  400  miles.”  j 
Over  the  24  hours  he  took  ^ 
only  slightly  more  than  an  hour’s  ' 
rest,  mostly  in  5-minute  breaks  and  , 
mostly  to  eat.  * 

"When  I finished  the  race  the 
weather  was  getting  very  hot.  I was 
caked  with  mud,  dirt  and  grease. 

I didn’t  know  if  I had  won  or  not.” 
Winning  such  a prestigious 
bicycling  event  isn’t  enough  for  Lt 
Clowes.  In  what  may  be  a normal 
desire  for  a marathon  biker,  Lt 
Clowes  wants  to  bicycle  around  the  j 
world  and  then  attempt  to  break  the 
transcontinental  record. 

He’s  already  crossed  the 
United  States  once,  going  3,017 
miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Phila-  ' 
delphia  in  22  days.  I 

To  prepare  for  his  next  chal-  1 
lenge,  Lt  Clowes  will  continue  his  ' 
daily  50-milers,  tossing  in  an  occa-  ! 
sional  marathon.  One  of  these  days 
he’ll  turn  his  sleek,  two-wheeled 
racer  West  and  tackle  the  world. □ 
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New  Social  Security  Tax 

Effective  January  1,  1978,  Congress  approved  an  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  tax  withholding  resulting  in 
slightly  lower  take-home  pay  for  military  members.  Se- 
lected examples  of  changes  in  annual  Social  Security 
taxes  are  reflected  in  the  chart  below: 


Old  Social 

New  Social 

Years  of 

Security 

Security 

Annual 

Pay  Grade 

Service 

Taxes 

Taxes  Increase 

0-10 

30 

$965.25 

$1,070.65 

$105.60 

0-9 

30 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-8 

30 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-7 

28 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-6 

22 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-5 

16 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-4 

10 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

0-3 

4 

898.84 

929.57 

30.73 

0-2 

2 

647.38 

669.52 

22.14 

0-1 

2 

514.50 

532.09 

17.59 

W-4 

26 

965.25 

1,070.85 

105.60 

W-3 

20 

933.59 

965.51 

31.92 

W-2 

16 

786.59 

813.48 

26.89 

W-1 

10 

647.38 

669.52 

22.14 

E-9 

22 

923.69 

955.27 

31.58 

E-8 

18 

750.58 

776.24 

25.66 

E-7 

14 

633.70 

655.36 

21.66 

E-6 

8 

506.70 

524.03 

17.33 

E-5 

4 

416.15 

430.37 

14.22 

E-4 

3 

375.50 

388.34 

12.84 

E-3 

2 

323.06 

334.11 

11.05 

E-2 

2 

311.06 

321.69 

10.63 

E-1 

2 

279.05 

288.59 

9.54 

Old  Tax  Rate— 5.85% 

Old  Maximum  Wage 

Base — 

New  Tax  Rate- 

-6.05% 

$16,500 

New  Maximum  Wage 

Base — 

$17,700 


New  Bonus  Program 

• New  reenlistment  program  being  tested 
in  12  MOSs.  . . .Program  allows  soldiers  to 
change  jobs  and  still  draw  reenlistment  bonuses.  . . . 
Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining  (BEAR)  program 
began  in  January.  . . .It  will  allow  soldiers 
reenlisting  for  a second  or  third  term  to  leave 
an  overstrer^th  MOS.  . .and  train  for  one  of 
12  shortage  MOSs.  . . .After  training,  soldiers 
will  be  allowed  to  draw  bonuses  in  MOSs  for 
which  they  reenlist.  . . .For  a list  of  MOSs  and 
qualifications  contact  career  counselor. 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

• As  normal  part  of  reassignment  process, 
soldiers  should  complete  DA  Form  3955,  Change 
of  Address  and  Directory  Record.  . . .These 
cards  ensure  personal  mail  is  forwarded  to  new 
assignment  or  permanent  home  address.  . . . 

Cards  should  go  to  unit  mail  clerks  and  to  postal 
officers  or  postmasters.  . .at  both  old  and  new 
assignment.  . . .Cards  may  also  be  used  to 
notify  correspondents  and  publishers  of  soldier's 
new  address. 

• New  silicone  brake  fluid  has  been  developed 
by  Army's  Energy  and  Water  Resources  Labora- 
tory, Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  . . .New  product  is  a 
one-time  replacement  item.  . .good  for  life 

of  the  vehicle.  . . .It's  water-repellent  and  may 
be  used  in  all  climates.  . . .It  replaces  three 
types  of  brake  fluid  used  by  Army  for  more 
than  30  years.  . . .When  introduced  into  the 
system  later  this  year,  silicone  brake  fluid  is 
expected  to  cut  maintenance  and  logistics  costs 
by  more  than  $2  million. 

• Air  Assault  Badge  (below)  has  been  ap- 
proved for  Army-wide  wear.  . .by  qualified 
soldiers.  . . .Previously,  badge  was  authorized 
only  for  local  wear  by  qualified  soldiers  assigned 
to  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault).  . . . 
Upcoming  change  to  AR  672-5-1  will  have  full 
details. 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS — everyone’s  had  them.  Your  dishwasher 
produces  dirty  dishes,  your  new  shirt  is  missing  a button  or  you’ve 
decided  that  you  really  can’t  afford  a $350  set  of  waterless  cook- 
ware— after  you’ve  signed  the  pay-forever  contract. 

Things  like  that  are  aggravating.  Why  shouldn’t  you  get  your 
money’s  worth?  Why  should  you  be  forced  into  buying  something 
you  don’t  need? 

Well  you  can  do  something  about  it.  You  can  complain!  If  you’re 
dissatisfied  with  a product,  tell  the  retailer  you  bought  it  from.  And 
if  that  doesn’t  get  results,  write  to  the  manufacturer. 

We’ve  selected  some  common  problems  you  might  be  faced 
with  along  with  some  associations  and  agencies  that  pack  a lot  of 
influence  with  manufacturers.  When  all  else  fails,  or  you  want  to  make 
sure'  your  problem  is  heard,  send  a copy  of  your  complaint  letter  to 
the  place  that  applies. 


Problem:  The  record  club  you’ve 
joined  doesn’t  offer  such  good  deals 
after  all.  After  paying  postage  the  LPs 
are  more  expensive  than  in  most 
stores — including  the  exchange. 
Write:  your  state  consumer  protection 
agency 

or 

Postal  Inspector  in  Charge 
Regional  office  of  U.S.  Postal 
Service 

(see  telephone  directory  for 
local  address.) 

Problem:  After  one  washing,  your  new 
T-shirt  shrank  to  baby  size. 

Write:  International  Fabricare  Institute 
P.O.  Box  940 
Joliet,  III.  60434 

Problem:  Your  waterproof  mascara 
isn’t  waterproof. 

Write:  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  Md.  20852 
(or  regional  offices) 

Problem:  Two  days  after  the  door-to- 
door  salesman  left,  you’ve  decided 
you  don’t  really  need — nor  can  you 
afford — a set  of  encyclopedias. 

Write:  “Cooling  Off’ 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Washington,  D.C.  20580 
or 

The  Direct  Selling  Association 
1730  M Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Problem:  Your  washer  repairman  isn’t 
lonely.  He  spends  his  time  with  you — 
working  on  your  washing  machine. 
Write:  Major  Appliance  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Panel 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  III.  60606 

Problem:  Two  months  after  having  it 
put  in,  your  driveway  pavement 
cracks. 

Write:  Home  Improvement  Council 
1 1 East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Probiem:  It’s  been  2 months  and  you 
haven’t  received  the  auto  part  you 
bought  from  the  mail-order  catalog. 
Write:  Mail  Order  Action  Line 

Direct  Mail  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

6 East  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Problem:  Your  postal  package  of 


goodies  from  Aunt  Martha  looks  like 
a gorilla  put  it  through  the  stress  test. 
Write:  Consumer  Advocate 
U.S.  Postal  Service 
Room  5920 

L'Enfant  Plaza  West,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20260 

Problem:  It’s  been  4 months  since  you 
ordered  your  magazine  subscription 
but  it  hasn’t  started  yet. 

Write:  Magazine  Publishers  Assn. 

5757  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Problem:  The  land  you  bought  from 
the  pretty  picture  ad  turned  out  to  be 
5 feet  under  water. 

Write:  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Registration  HUD 
451  7th  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Problem:  Your  son  Johnny  cut  himself 
on  his  new  toy  dump  truck. 

Write:  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission 
Washington,  D.C.  20209 
or 

Caii:  Safety  Hot  Line  800-638-2666 
(Maryland,  800-492-2937) 

(Not  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii.) 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


WINTER  OF  78 


• For  many  members  of  the  Army 
(Active,  Reserve  and  National 
Guard)... the  winter  of  '78  will 
long  be  remembered. .. .Some  took 
part  in  cold  weather  training  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.... 
Others  went  to  the  aid  of  civilian 
communities  in  New  England  and 
the  Midwest ... dur ing  some  of  the 
worst  blizzards  in  recent  history. 


Guardsmen  from  26th  (YANKEE)  Infantry  Division 
helped  injured  Roxbury  citizen  during  emergency 
relief  operations. 


Exercise  Empire 
Giacier  brought 
troopers  from 
the  101st 
Airborne 
Division  to  Fort 
Drum,  N.Y.,  for 
cold  weather 
training. 


Troops  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  Fort  Campbell,  KY.,  used  helicopters 
to  rescue  stranded  blizzard  victims  in  Ohio. 


Regular  Army  soldiers  from  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  worked  side  by  side 
with  reservists  and  guardsmen  to  heip  dig  out  Revere,  Mass.,  eariy 
in  February. 


Soidiers  from  1st  Infantry  Division  took  part  in  annual  ARTEP  training 
at  Hohenfels,  Germany. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2.  53.  54) 
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• Several  changes  concerning 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports/Senior 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports  were 
implemented  last  month. . . .Changes 
affect  both  preparation  and  submis- 
sion. . . .For  complete  details 
see  Chapter  8,  AR  600-200. 


• A record  $445.6  million 
in  dividends  will  be  paid  during 
1978  to  more  than  4 million  veterans 
holding  G1  life  insurance  policies.  . . . 
Payments  will  be  made  throughout 
the  year  on  anniversary  dates 
of  individual  policies.  . .in  force 
since  World  War  I,  World  War 
11  and  Korea.  . . .Policyholders 
need  not  contact  VA.  . . .Dividend 
payments  will  be  made  automati- 
cally. 


Housing  Lists 

Soldiers  serving  tours  in  dependent-restricted  overseas  areas 
(primarily  Korea).  . .may  be  placed  on  CONUS  housing  lists  up 
to  14  months  before  reporting  to  new  CONUS  station.  . . .DD  Form  1746 
should  be  filled  out  and  verified  by  local  personnel  officials.  . .before 
departing  overseas  command.  . . .Application  allows  names  to  be 
placed  on  housing  waiting  list.  . .as  of  the  date  soldier  left  CONUS 
for  restricted  tour.  . . .Soldiers.leaving  non-restricted  stations 
may  use  the  application  to  be  placed  oh  waiting  lists.  . .effective 
only  as  of  the  day  they  left  their  last  duty  station.  . . .A  copy  of 
DD  Form  1746  is  sent  to  a soldier's  new  duty  station.  . .but  soldiers 
must  report  to  local  housing  offices  in  order  to  receive  retroactive 
standing  on  waiting  lists.  . . .They  should  also  carry  a verified  copy 
of  their  forms  in  case  local  housing  offices  did  not  receive  a copy. 

Leave  Rules 

Soldiers  may  not  take  successive  periods  of  leave.  . .according 
to  AR  630-5.  . . .Duty  must  be  performed  between  periods  of  leave.  . . . 
Exceptions  may  be  granted  for  emergencies  or  unusual  circumstances 
by  leave-approving  authority.  . . .Provision  restricts  leave  abuse.  . . 
emphasizes  that  leave  program  provides  a break  from  work  schedule. 


• Experimental  Integrated  Helicopter  Con- 
trol System  (left)  permits  pilot  to  fly  his  air- 
craft with  one  hand.  . .if  necessary.  . . .Con- 
ventional helicopter  control  systems  require 
the  use  of  both  hands.  . . .New  system  developed 
by  U.S.  Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

• Leave  and  Earnings  Statements  (LES) 
will  now  reflect  Regular  Military  Compensa- 
tion (RMC)  quarterly.  . . .Remarks  section  of 
LES  will  spell  out  how  much  tax  benefits,  mess 
facilities  and  quarters  are  worth  in  dollars.  . . . 
For  those  in  government  quarters  and  for  others 
not  on  separate  rations.  . . .Information  should 
give  an  idea  what  non-cash  benefits  are  worth. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  19) 

Symbolism:  A.  4.  B.  3.  C.  5.  O.  1.  E.  2.  Trying  Situations:  Each  soldier 
empties  his  canteen  into  the  pipe  until  the  ping  pong  ball  floats  to  the 
top.  Fiddling  With  Figures:  75.  26,  91.  3,  46.  Where  In  the  Army  Are  You? 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
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• New  Washington-Moscow  Hot  Line  using  satellite  communica- 
tions has  been  put  into  operation  by  U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command.  . . .Hot  Line,  officially  named  Direct  Communication 
Link  (DCL).  . .consists  of  two  independent  satellite  systems.  . . . 
They're  expected  to  provide  more  reliable  service  than  former 
cable  and  high  frequency  radio  systems.  . . .DCL,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, is  designed  to  exchange  printed  messages.  . .not  telephone 
calls.  . . .Hot  Line  messages  from  the  United  States  are  transmitted 
in  English.  . . .U.S.S.R.  messages  are  transmitted  in  Russian.  . . . 
Messages  automatically  encoded  upon  transmission.  . .decoded 

upon  receipt.  . . .One  of  two  satel- 
lite antennas  (left)  located  at 
DCL  station  at  Fort  Detrick, 

Md.  . , .Translator  and  technician 
(left)  conduct  hourly  tests  at 
Fort  Detrick  station. 


• New  award.  Community  Rela- 
tions Award  of  Excellence  being 
sponsored  by  DA.  . .to  stimulate 
community  relations  programs 
and  activities.  . .by  recognizing 
outstanding  achievements.  . . .For 
details,  see  DA  message  141630Z 
Feb  78.  . .or  local  PA  officer. 


• Paychecks  for  junior  enlisted 
members  with  non-command-spon- 
sored families  in  Europe  were 
increased  by  about  $50  last  month.  . . 
Pay  goes  to  enlisted  soldiers  (E4 
with  less  than  2 years  service 
and  El  through  E3)  who  took  fami- 
lies to  Europe  at  their  own  expense.  . . 
These  individuals  are  now  authorized 
to  collect  housing  and  cost  of 
living  allowances  (HA  and  COLA) 
with  provisions  for  dependents.  . . . 
Affected  E4s  in  Frankfurt  area 
had  HA  and  COLA  increases  from 
$138  to  $192.  . .effective  March  1.  . . 
Declining  value  of  the  dollar  in 
Germany  and  long  family  separations 
cited  as  reasons  for  policy  change. 


Photo  Competition  Winners 

Army  photographers  had  their  best  showing  ever  this  year 
in  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year  Competition  (1977).  . . .Led 
by  SP5  Manuel  Gomez,  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Army  photographers 
took  10  awards.  . .including  two  first  place  awards.  . . .SP5  Gomez 
took  first  place  in  Pictorial  category.  . .second  and  third  place 
in  Portrait/Personality.  . .third  place  in  Non-Military  Picture  Story.  . . 
honorable  mention  in  Military  Feature  category.  . . .Other  Army 
winners  were  Sgt  1st  Cl  Peter  J.  Milia,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Europe, 
first  place  News;  SP5  James  Winchell,  HHC,  21st  SUPCOM,  Kaiser- 
slautern, Germany,  second  place  Pictorial;  Sgt  1st  Cl  Lloyd  Perkins, 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  third  place  Sports.  . . .Honorable  mentions 
went  to  SP5  Mi  Seitelman,  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  and  SP5  Robert 
Cullen,  Stars  and  Stripes  Magazine.  . . .Air  Force  led  the  field 
again  this  year  with  15  awards  and  the  Navy  dropped  to  third  with 
eight.  . . .TSgt  Herman  J.  Kokojan,  USAF,  was  named  Military 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  . .for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• OV-ID  MOHAWK,  short-take-off-and- 
landing  surveillance  aircraft  (right),  is  fitted 
with  an  Infrared  (IR)  Suppression  system.  . . . 
System  reduces  IR  radiation  emissions  from 
aircraft  engine.  . . .Suppressor  helps  protect 
aircraft  from  being  tracked  by  enemy  IR-sens- 
ing  devices.  . . .Evaluations  being  conducted 
at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  by  Army  Aircraft  Devel- 
opment Test  Activity. 


• Veterans  who  qualify  for  GI  Bill  education 
benefits  are  entitled  to  funding  for  45  months 
full-time  education.  . . .This  applies  even  if 
separated  from  service  at  a time  when  the 
law  only  allowed  payments  for  36  months.  . . . 
Veterans  have  10  years  after  ETS  to  collect.  . .or 
to  the  end  of  1989,  whichever  comes  first. 


Quicker  Promotion  Lists 

Officer  promotions  lists  may  now  be  published  following 
approval  by  Secretary  of  Army.  . . .New  policy  eliminates  wait 
for  Senate  confirmation  and  Presidential  approval.  . . .Both  are 
required  for  RA  promotion  lists  and  temporary  and  Reserve  lists 
to  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel.  . . .List  will  carry  notation  tha 
consent  of  Senate  and  Presidential  approval  are  necessary. 

Warrant  Applications  Sought 

Applications  are  being  accepted  by  Army  to  fill  1,250  warrant 
officer  vacancies.  . .including  650  aviation  positions.  . . .MILPERCEN 
officials  say  aviation  positions  are  open  only  to  active  duty  enlisted 
soldiers.  . . .Members  of  all  services  may  compete  for  600  non- 
aviation positions.  . . .See  DA  Circular  601-73  and  AR  611-112. 

Nuclear  Test  Cases  Reviewed 

Department  of  Defense  officials  are  trying  to  locate  active 
military,  civilians  and  former  soldiers  and  sailors  who  participated 
in  nuclear  testing.  . . .Tests  involved  300,000  people.  . .mainly 
soldiers.  . .who  took  part  in  Nevada  tests  between  1946  and  1963.  . . . 
Some  health  officials  believe  test  participants  may  run  higher  than 
normal  risk  of  leukemia.  . .or  other  cancer-related  maladies.  . . . 

DOD  is  attempting  to  review  individual  cases  to  research  claim.  . . . 
Participants  should  call  toll-free:  (800)  635-8300. 


• Non-resident  course  applica- 
tions for  the  Sergeants  Major 
Academy  will  be  accepted  until 
June.  . .from  qualified  E8s.  . . . 
Complete  details  in  AR  351-1 
and  local  personnel  offices. 


• All  but  two  of  Army's  59 
warrant  officer  (WO)  MOSs  are 
open  to  women.  . . .But  according 
to  MILPERCEN  officials,  women 
are  not  applying  for  WO  positions 
in  numbers  expected.  . . .Currently 
there  are  only  48  women  warrants 
Army-wide.  . . .Estimates  indicate 
1,500  enlisted  women  will  have 
occupational  and  supervisory 
experience  necessary  to  compete 
for  WO  vacancies  by  end  of  FY 
78.  . . .Primary  target  group  for 
WO  program  is  E6s.  . .with  6 to 
10  years  active  service.  . . .Any 
enlisted  man  or  woman  interested 
in  warrant  officer  program  should 
see  DA  Circular  601-73. 
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BITING  REPLY 


Your  article  "Rattlesnake  Roundup" 
(January  SOLDIERS)  was  fine,  but 
the  accompanying  photo  shows  a 
dangerous,  foolish  act. 

Since  1956  I have  known  dozens 
of  rattlesnake  handlers,  none  of  whom 
would  consider  handling  a rattler 
as  shown  in  the  photo— barehanded, 
without  control  of  its  head. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  man  in  the 
photo  has  lost  use  of  one  arm  and 
nearly  lost  it  in  the  other?  How 
many  young,  impressionable  GIs  will 
grab  one  of  those  potentially  lethal 
snakes  due  to  the  inspiration  of  that 
photo  in  your  normally  level-headed 
magazine?  If  only  one,  the  entire 
article  will  have  been  a tragedy. 

W.  R.  Shaneyfelt 
Weilerbach,  Germany 


NO  EXTRA  PAY 

Reference  your  Amosist  article 
(February  SOLDIERS),  I wish  to 
address  some  misconceptions  expressed 
about  the  role  of  the  Amosist  and 
that  of  the  physician's  assistant. 

First,  PAs  do  not  receive  any 
type  of  special  pay,  nor  is  any  contem- 
plated in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Also,  contrary  to  what  Specialists 
Burkgart  and  Lehman  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  there  are  obvious  and 
significant  differences  in  the  skills 
obtained  by  a 12-week  course  fol- 
lowed by  on-the-job  training,  as 
opposed  to  a formal  2-year  training 
program.  To  illustrate  one  of  the 
differences,  PAs  are  expected  to 
exercise  independent  medical  judg- 
ments; Amosists  are  not.  Further- 
more, should  an  Amosist  exercise 
judgment  independent  of  the  algo- 
rithm, patient  care  errors  could 
result. 

CW2  Donald  N.  Baker 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


LOTS  OF  TRAINING 

Reference  "The  AMOSIST:  Help 
at  Hand"  (February  SOLDIERS). 

I feel  that  the  AMOS  program  is 
a good  program,  filling  an  important 
need,  and  I feel  Amosists  should  be 
recognized.  I also  feel  they  have 
no  reason  to  "tee  off"  on  the  physi- 
cian's assistants. 

The  average  physician's  assistant 
was  an  E-6  or  higher  with  several 
years  of  experience  prior  to  going 
into  the  program. 

We've  learned  to  work  with  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  people 
in  many  different  fields. 

The  physician's  assistant  receives 
no  special  pay  as  stated  in  your  article. 
We're  required  to  maintain  50  hours 
of  Continuing  Medical  Education 
annually,  and  we  must  pass  a national 
certifying  examination. 

I feel  that  2 years  of  training 
qualifies  me  better  to  step  into  an 
emergency  room  than  someone  with 
12  weeks  of  training,  since  during 
I year  of  that  training  I spent  every 
third  night  in  the  emergency  room 
of  a very  busy  Army  medical  center. 

If  a person  spent  20  or  30  years 
as  an  Amosist,  he  or  she  would  still 
be  doing  the  same  job  as  a new  Amo- 
sist—following  an  algorithm,  not 
making  medical  decisions  as  every 
PA  does  daily. 

CW2  William  A.  Watson 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


BROWN  BOOT  ARMY 

In  your  February  1978  issue,  I 
was  interested  in  the  "Army  Alma- 
nack" feature.  You  quoted  from 
an  1825  issue  of  the  General  Regula- 
tions of  the  Army,  held  in  a museum. 
The  quotes  were  accurate  about 
messing  and  care  of  the  uniform. 

There  are  many  other  "amusing" 
directives. 


I also  have  a copy  of  "Infantry 
Drill  Regulations"  of  1861  and  am 
wondering  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  copies  of  these  two  old  regula- 
tions? I have  presumed  them  to  be 
rather  valuable  and  have  them  in 
a safety  deposit  box. 

Farrell  D.  Lowe 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 

PRIDE  AND  POWER 

Reference  "River  Crossing"  ("Feed- 
back," January  SOLDIERS).  In  re- 
sponse to  SPA  Petty's  question,  "How 
can  you  get  across  the  river  if  you 
have  no  bridge?"  give  the  mission 
to  the  541st  Engineer  Company  (FB) 
(MAB),  Schwetzingen,  Germany, 
and  we'll  get  the  fox,  chicken  and 
corn  across  in  style. 

ILT  Bernard  P.  Levan 
Schwetzingen,  Germany 

SAY  UNCLE 

In  February  SOLDIERS,  page  53, 
there  was  an  article  concerning  Army 
boxers. 

The  last  Bronze  Medal  winner's 
name  was  spelled  incorrectly.  His 
name  is  Sgt  Michael  Caruthers,  not 
"Carthurs,"  I should  know— his  father 
is  my  brother.  Thanks. 

SFC  Frank  Caruthers 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

HAMILTON  REASSIGNED 

In  the  interest  of  historical  accu- 
racy, I must  point  out  an  error  in 
the  article,  "Fort  Drum:  A Changing 
Role"  (January  SOLDIERS). 

It  states  that  the  5th  Battalion, 

5th  Field  Artillery,  of  Fort  Tilden, 

N.Y.,  was  once  commanded  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  This  is  not  correct.  Alexander 
Hamilton  commanded  the  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Field  Artillery,  in  1776  when 
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that  unit  was  raised  as  a New  York 
artillery  company. 

Capt  John  M.  Manguso 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 


"Of  course  we  can  do  a day's  work.  But 
you've  only  given  us  three  days  in  which 
to  do  it." 


FIT  TO  FIGHT 

Reference  the  letter,  "Diet  Injus- 
tice" ("Feedback,"  February  SOLDIERS). 

Why  cry  now,  soldier?  AR  600-9 
was  published  and  distributed  to  the 
field  with  sufficient  lead  time  to 
prepare  each  and  every  soldier  for 
today's  physical  fitness  standards. 

If  a soldier  failed  to  read  and  heed 
this  regulation  when  it  was  published, 

I say,  give  him  those  lonely  days 
he  complained  about.  There's  no 
injustice.  He  simply  failed  to  follow 
instructions  given  him  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 

As  far  as  endangering  some  soldier's 
health,  I say  "Bull!"  AR  600-9  gives 
detailed  guidance  to  be  followed 
if  difficulties  arise  during  physical 
fitness  training. 

I praise  General  Rogers'  efforts 
in  updating  fitness  standards. 

SFC  Luvaughn  W.  Drake 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 


ENLIGHTEN-MINT 

Reference  "Uniform  Peeve"  ("Feed- 
back," February  SOLDIERS).  In  defense 
of  the  mint  green  uniforms,  I (a  Regular 
Army  enlisted  woman)  think  it's  about 
time  for  Army  uniforms  to  change. 

Being  in  the  Recruiting  Command 
and  in  the  public  eye  at  all  times, 

I feel  the  uniform  itself  has  changed 
the  public's  views  of  women  in  the 
Army.  If  SP4  Sandra  S.  Hedayatnia 
doesn't  like  the  uniform,  she  has 
the  option  to  wear  it  or  not  to  wear 
it.  She  shouldn't  put  down  those 
of  us  who  like  them. 

SGT  Doris  L.  Wright 
Oakland,  Calif. 


REST  IN  PEACE 

Aha!  The  fickle  finger  strikes 
again!  Your  article,  "More  About 
SBP"  (March  SOLDIERS),  states, 

"If  your  widow/er  marries,  he  or 
she  is  no  longer  eligible  for  SBP 
benefits.  However,  if  the  marriage 
does  not  last,  due  to  death  or  divorce, 
benefits  may  be  reinstated  upon  your 
request." 

Which  medium  should  be  utilized 
for  submitting  such  request? 

LTC  George  L.  Quinn 
Mickey  Heiberger 

It's  obvious  we  don't  stand  a ghost 
of  a chance  of  putting  something 
over  on  our  readers.  The  line  should 
have  read,  "Benefits  may  be  rein- 
stated upon  his  or  her  request." 


OVERSIGHT 

It  was  quite  a shock  reading  about 
the  night  vision  devices  in  March 
SOLDIERS.  First  because  it  was 
there,  and  second  because  there  was 
no  mention  of  us  at  U.S.  Army  Elec- 
tronics Research  and  Development 
Command,  the  people  who  bought 


every  piece  of  equipment  listed  in 
your  article. 

Our  procurement  section  of  13 
people  buys  night  vision  equipment 
worldwide  and  supports  a lab  contin- 
gent five  times  our  size. 

Mark  Lumer 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

Thank  you  for  shedding  some 
light  on  the  subject. 


RESERVE  VOLUNTEER 

I read  with  great  interest  the 
article  "Task  Masters"  (February 
SOLDIERS)  and  enjoyed  your  elabora- 
tion of  the  ARTEP  concept  of  training 
and  evaluation;  however,  you  failed 
to  recognize  a great  deal  of  expertise 
available  for  external  evaluations. 

Men  and  women  of  the  Army 
Reserve's  Maneuver  Training  Commands 
(MTC)  perform  these  tasks  on  a part- 
time  basis  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

These  members  of  the  "Total 
Army,"  veterans  of  World  War  II, 

Korea  and  Vietnam,  are  skilled  people 
and  usually  former  commanders  or 
senior  NCOs  of  companies  and  battalions. 

In  my  unit  alone,  we  have  experts 
in  all  branches  of  the  Army  who  have 
written,  conducted  and  evaluated 
hundreds  of  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  in  the  five 
western  states.  We  have  the  capability 
to  provide  the  some  service  to  the 
Active  Army. 

COL  James  R.  Baker 
Camp  Parks,  Calif. 

SOLDIERS  !•  for  toldlar*  and  w«  Invit*  r«ad*rt'  vlaw*. 
Stay  undar  1 SO  word! — a potleard  will  do— and  Includa 
your  nama,  rank  and  addraaa.  Wa'II  withhold  your 
nama  If  you  datira  and  may  eondanaa  vlawa  baeauaa 
of  apaeo.  Wa  can't  publlah  or  anawar  avary  ona  but 
wa'II  uta  rapraaantativa  vlawa.  Sand  your  lattar  to; 
Faadback,  SOLDIERS,  Camaron  Station,  Aloxandria, 

VA  22314. 
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This  •quipmsnt  of  th«  33 
Enginoor  Battalion,  I 
Campball,  Ky.,  la  rai 
whan  naadad  to  bach 
tha  combat  angin 
aupporting  varloua  com 
un 


THE  SWELTERING  Asian  sun  turns  the  jungle  into 
a simmering  cauldron.  Flies  light  on  anything  that 
moves.  The  air  is  still.  On  a trail  overgrown  with  jungle 
vegetation  an  infantry  company  moves  cautiously 
forward. 

All  eyes  are  on  two  men  a short  distance  ahead. 
Their  shirts  soaked  with  perspiration,  the  men  swing 
a disk  on  a long  handle  over  the  earth.  They  listen 
intently  on  earphones  attached  to  the  instrument.  At 
the  sound  of  a beep  they  mark  their  discovery  and 
move  on.  The  company  follows  them  silently  through 
the  mines. 

Meanwhile,  far  to  the  east,  a young  man  rides 
atop  a great  piece  of  earth-moving  equipment.  The 
man  is  tiny  in  comparison 
to  the  equipment.  Yet  he 
skillfully  guides  the  ma- 
chine over  the  earth  in  great 
dredging  sweeps  clearing 
the  way  for  an  airfield. 

Half-way  around  the 
world  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  an 
Army  officer  in  neat,  clean 
TWs  walks  into  an  air-con- 
ditioned office  and  takes  his 
place  behind  a desk.  As  a 
soldier  he’s  in  the  minority 
here;  most  of  his  co- 
workers are  civilians. 

Charts,  graphs  and  maps  of  construction  projects  litter 
the  room  around  him. 

In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  last  winter  a man  drove  a 
snow  plow  3 days  straight  to  help  the  beleaguered  city 
survive  the  worst  blizzard  in  its  history. 

For  more  than  200  years  men  like  these  have 
suffered  torturous  heat,  numbing  cold,  and  the  greatest 
disasters  of  man  and  nature  to  complete  their  mission. 

As  different  as  these  people  are,  they  have  a 
common  bond.  All  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  But  the  title  is  one  of  the  few 
things  they  have  in  common.  Today,  the  Corps  means 
something  different  to  nearly  every  person  who  hears 
the  name. 

Most  civilians,  and  many  soldiers,  relate  the 
Corps  to  dam  building,  waterways  management  and 
recreation  area  construction — things  the  officer  in 
Baltimore  is  involved  with.  The  Corps  is  that  and  more. 

For  you,  the  soldier,  the  engineer  has  a much 
closer  bond.  If  you  went  into  action,  engineers  would 
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be  up  front  with  you  speeding  your  advance,  slowing 
the  enemy’s  thrusts,  helping  you  survive  and  then 
helping  you  build  defenses  when  the  attack  is  over. 

Later,  with  heavier  equipment,  engineers  would 
prepare  more  permanent  facilities  from  which  you  and 
your  unit  can  operate. 

The  real  “core  of  the  Corps’’  is  an  infantryman 
withan  addeddimension — he’s  a 12B,  combat  engineer. 

A veteran  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  with  more  than 
26  years  as  a combat  engineer  explains  the  unique 
combat  role  of  his  chosen  field: 

“The  12B  combat  engineers  have  a demanding 
job.  They’ve  got  to  be  engineers  first,  responsible  for  , 
constructing  obstacles,  helping  to  lay  minefields, 

clearing  minefields  and 
bridging  obstacles.  They 
also  have  to  be  trained  as 
infantry  because  they  have 
to  provide  their  own  secu- 
rity in  many  cases.  If  nec- 
essary, we  have  to  fight  as 
infantry.  . . .’’  says  Ser- 
geant Major  Antoni  Mo- 
derhak,  326th  Engineer 
Battalion,  Fort  Campbell,  'i 
Ky.  ' 

Let’s  look  at  this  | 
very  special  soldier  called 
the  combat  engineer. 

>l<  >l<  >K  >l< 

About  200  years  ago  the  United  States  was  still 
a dream.  General  George  Washington  was  leading  the 
fight  to  make  that  dream  a reality.  Diehard  patriots,  , 

long  on  spirit  but  short  on  numbers  and  equipment,  [ 

were  fighting  vastly  superior  forces  in  the  bid  for 
independence. 

As  the  revolution  intensified,  Gen  Washington 
sought  the  services  of  Richard  Gridley.  •i 

Gridley,  a former  British  army  officer  then  66 
years  old,  was  to  be  the  first  chief  of  engineers.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  only  engineer.  He  was  given  two  > 
assistants,  the  rank  of  colonel  and  $60  a month  1 I 

His  mission  was  to  secure  the  heights  around  Boston, 
rebuild  fortifications  and  keep  the  British  contained 
in  the  city  while  Gen  Washington  built  an  Army.  Gridley 
argued  successfully  for  a change  of  plans  by  occupying 
the  strategic  Dorchester  Heights. 

Gridley’s  fortifications  proved  invulnerable  to 
the  British  attacks  and  the  city  was  evacuated  in  1776, 
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thusprovidingthe  colonialsatremendous  psychological 
and  propaganda  victory. 

Col  Gridley’s  success  in  Boston  further  estab- 
I lished  the  need  for  skilled  military  engineers.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  formally  established  by  Congress 
in  1779.  These  engineers  were  disbanded  in  1783.  But 
1 on  March  16,  1802  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  against 
established  by  Congress  as  a separate,  distinct 

I branch  of  the  Army.  {See  "Nation  Builders,  "page  12). 

In  the  Revolution  and  later  wars  the  Engineers 
have  been  critical  to  the  Army’s  success  on  the 
battlefield.  From  Bunker  Hill  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the 
! Engineers  have  contributed  their  unique  skills  to  the 
Ij  mission  at  hand. 

, * * * * 

Engineers  today  are  in  the  same  place  they  have 
S been  for  200  years — up  front  and  fighting.  They  are 
i an  important  part  of  the  combined  arms  team. 

' The  engineer  contribution  to  the  team  is  four- 

fold:  mobility  (destroying  obstacles  for  the  maneuver 
£.  units);  countermobility  (building  obstacles  to  slow  the 
\ enemy);  survivability  (preparing  defensive  positions 

I for  friendly  forces);  and  general  engineering  support. 

To  fulfill  this  mission  there  are  various  kinds 
I of  engineer  units.  They  include  engineer  battalions 
J (combat);  engineer  combat  battalions  (heavy);  topo- 
I graphic  engineers  and  miscellaneous  units. 

I The  differences  between  these  types  of  engineer 

(units  are  the  unit’s  equipment  and  the  type  mission 
they’re  expected  to  perform. 

The  combat  engineer,  MOS  12B,  is  the  primary 
* skill  in  engineer  battalions  (combat).  Captain  Brian 
Porr,  S-3,  2d  Training  Brigade,  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  where  the  12B  trains,  describes  the  combat 
( engineer  role. 

“An  engineer  platoon,  for  example,  is  usually 


in  direct  support  of  an  infantry  or  armor  battalion  task 
force.  If  the  maneuver  unit  is  on  the  offense,  the 
engineers  should  be  up  front  clearing  mines  and 
obstacles.  On  the  defense,  the  engineers  have  equip- 
ment for  digging  in  tanks  and  gun  positions  and 
they  can  build  obstacles  or  bunkers  to  slow  the  enemy. 
Theydon’t  do  permanent  construction  jobs,’’  says  Capt 
Porr. 

The  Combat  Engineer  Battalions  (Heavy)  are 
the  builders.  They  can  fight  as  infantry  if  called  on, 
but  their  primary  mission  is  major  construction  work. 
That  includes  buildings,  pipelines,  airfields,  heliports, 
bridges  and  railroads.  Most  of  the  troops  are  heavy 
equipment  operators  (62  series  MOS),  as  well  as 
electricians,  plumbers,  carpenters  and  similar  skills. 

In  a heavy  battalion  each  company  has  about 
38  pieces  of  heavy  equipment  including  5-ton  dump 
trucks  (12),  big  scraper  tractors  (6),  bulldozers  (4)  and 
2*/i-ton  trucks  (4). 

The  topographic  units  provide  commanders  at 
all  levels  with  needed  knowledge  of  the  terrain.  They 
conduct  surveys,  overprint  maps  with  up-to-date 
battlefield  information  and  produce  terrain  analysis  to 
assist  in  operations  planning  and  execution. 

One  example  of  miscellaneous  engineer  compa- 
nies is  the  Engineer  Combat  Support  Equipment 
Company.  It  can  provide  manned  engineer  equipment 
for  one  to  three  engineer  combat  battalions  engaged 
in  general  combat  support  operations. 

Others  are  the  various  bridge  companies — 
mobile  assault  bridge,  panel  bridge,  float  bridge,  ribbon 
bridge,  medium  girder  bridge.  Each  is  equipped  and 
named  for  a specific  mission. 

Some  other  special  units  include:  atomic  demo- 
litionscompanies,  dump  truckcompanies,  water  supply 
companies  and  pipeline  construction  support  compa- 
nies. In  short,  there’s  an  engineer  outfit  to  do  just 
about  any  job  that’s  required. 

Being  able  to  do  the  job,  and  being  asked  to 
do  it  are  two  different  things  as  far  as  the  engineers 
are  concerned.  Even  as  members  of  the  combined  arms 
team  there  are  some  continuing  problems  for  the 
engineers:  First,  the  senior  commander  having  engi- 
neers assigned  to  him  must  believe  in,  and  realize  the 
potential  of,  the  engineer  units  fighting  with  him. 
Second,  the  engineer  commander  must  be  able  to  “sell 
his  product’’  to  the  senior  commander. 

REFORGER  ’77  provided  stark  contrasts  of  how 
engineers  are  used.  The  20th  Engineer  Battalion 
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civil  Works  In  Itil 
Military  Roh 
In  wartime  the  Civil  Work; 

arm  of  the  Corps  o 
Engineers — those  involvet, 
in  dam  building,  wate 
resources  management 
recreation  areas  and  the  lIKt 
(See  page  11) — switches  tcj 
military  construction  ir, 


(Combat)  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,went  on  REFORGER. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  A.  Stearns,  commander  of 
the  20th  Engineers,  explains  the  situation. 

“The  commander  of  one  unit  on  REFORGER 
was  very  engineer  oriented.  He  had  engineer  projects 
targeted  throughout  his  area.  Another  commander  was 
less  engineer  oriented  and  the  engineer  company 
supporting  them  was  not  fully  committed.” 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a lack  of  training  as  part 
of  the  combined  arms  team  in  most  places.  The  engineer 
battalions  organic  to  Army  divisions  get  the  benefit 
of  training  with  the  divisions.  They’re  part  of  the 
division’s  fighting  team. 

However,  units  such  as  the  20th  Engineers  and 
the  5th  Engineer  Battalion  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo., 
are  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  units.  They  aren’t 
assigned  to  any  particular  division.  In  case  of  war  they 
would  be  assigned  where  needed.  REFORGER  type 
training  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  for  these  engineers. 

Even  though  they’re  on  the  same  post,  the  20th 
Engineers  aren’t  associated  in  any  way  with  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  or  the  326th  Engineer  Battalion  that’s 
part  of  the  division.  There’s  no  cross-training  between 
the  20th  Engineers  and  the  326th  Engineers,  either. 

“Their  basic  role  of  air  mobility,  their  mission 
specifics  and  equipment  are  different  from  ours  so  there 
isn’t  a lot  of  cross-training  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  anyone,”  says  Lt  Col  Stearns.  “We’re  a FORSCOM 
unit.  Our  peacetime  mission  is  to  provide  support  to 
Fort  Campbell.  In  wartime  we  could  go  anywhere  and 
provide  support  to  anyone.” 

In  most  cases,  FORSCOM  engineer  units  take 
part  in  many  post  construction  projects  such  as 
constructing  sidewalks,  parking  lots,  small  buildings 
and  training  sites.  There  are  differing  opinions  about 
using  combat  engineers  for  such  projects. 

“We  try  to  make  post  construction  projects  a 
secondary  mission  because  training  is  our  primary 
concern,”  says  Col  Stearns.  “But  some  of  the  projects 
help  training.  It’s  good  for  the  soldier  to  build  something 
that  remains.  In  training  you  build  a bridge  today  and 
take  it  down  tomorrow.  But  most  of  these  projects 
have  limited  application  to  the  combat  engineer  role. 
The  training  given  to  the  engineer  leader  is  definitely 
applicable  but  for  the  soldier  it  may  not  be  very 
effective.” 

Specialist  4 Robert  Wilson,  5th  Engineers,  gives 
his  opinion  of  the  post  construction  projects. 

“The  projects  aren’t  bad  but  it’s  pretty  boring. 


It’s  not  much  experience  because  somebody  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  you  do  it.  . . .” 

No  matter  what  role  the  engineer  plays,  they’re 
now  enjoying  the  spotlight  as  the  newest  members  of 
the  combined  arms  team.  For  some  units,  like  the  326th 
Engineer  Battalion  at  Fort  Campbell,  it  means  a new 
emphasis  on  what  they  can  do. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Wearing  the  Screaming  Eagle  patch  and  blue 
beret  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  the 
men  of  the  326th  Engineer  Battalion  look  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers  in  the  101st — that’s  the  way  they 
like  it.  They’re  quick  to  tell  you  that  they’re  as  much 
a part  of  the  division  as  any  infantryman. 

Sergeant  William  Gladden,  A Company,  326th 
Engineers,  says:  “We’re  the  air  assault  engineers  and 
we  fit  right  in  with  the  101st.” 

Staff  Sergeant  John  Aiken,  a squad  leader  in 
ACompany  and  a 10-year  veteran  asa  12B,  says  simply, 
“The  101st  works  together  as  a whole.  There’s  no 
conflict  between  the  engineer  battalion  and  the  infantry 
outfits — we  work  as  a team.” 

The  unique  mission  of  the  Air  Assault  division 
is  reflected  in  the  capabilities  of  the  engineers.  “Our 
equipment  is  designed  so  we  can  take  it  apart.  Our 
road  graders  come  apart  in  the  middle,  for  example, 
and  we  can  fly  our  dump  trucks  anywhere  you  can 
clear  a landing  zone  for  a sling  load,”  says  Sgt  CJladden. 

The  battalion  is  part  of  the  division  base.  The 
major  MOS  in  the  ranks  is  the  12B.  The  engineer 
battalion  commander  is  also  the  division  engineer. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Cabrinha,  com- 
mander, 326th  Engineers,  explains  the  relationship  to 
the  101st. 

“We  have  a headquarters,  headquarters  com- 
pany and  four  line  companies  that  are  identical.  The 
division  has  three  infantry  brigades  with  three  battalions 
each.  Our  line  companies  provide  direct  support  to  « 
the  brigades.  For  example,  our  A company  is  direct 
support  to  the  1st  Brigade,  B company  to  2d  brigade 
and  so  on. 

“We  then  break  it  down  even  further,”  says 
Lt  Col  Cabrinha.  “Each  platoon  in  the  direct  support 
company,  is  direct  support  to  a battalion  in  the  brigade.  j 
And  each  engineer  squad  would  be  direct  support  for  i 
the  infantry  companies.  In  combat  the  engineer  battal- 
ion in  division  support  breaks  up  and  there  are  elements  | 

in  various  locations  doing  different  jobs  supporting  their  ; 

units  as  assigned.” 
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support  of  the  war  effort. 

Personnel  strengths 
increase  dramatically,  as  in 
1942,  when  the  Civil  Works 
Iforces  begin  diverting  their 
' energies  to  wartime  needs 
such  as  building  airfields, 
barracks  and  training  sites. 
I In  peace  and  war,  the 
force  is  mostly  civilian. 


Thousands 


The  hub  of  the  battalion  is  the  headquarters 
and  headquarters  company  (HHC).  Col  Cabrinha 
, explains  the  set-up: 

“We  have  an  authorized  strength  of  216  people 
in  the  HHC.  There  are  two  equipment  platoons.  Most 
of  the  engineer  equipment,  except  for  the  backhoe 
(there’s  one  of  these  in  each  of  the  line  companies), 
is  in  these  platoons.  That  includes  dozers,  scrapers 
and  loaders.” 

j The  engineer  unit  in  direct  support  to  a larger 

maneuver  element  gets  equipment  and  operators  from 
the  equipment  platoons  for  their  missions. 

“The  company  commander  determines  as  best 
he  can  from  the  brigade  commander  what  his  mission 
will  be,”  says  Col  Cabrinha.  “He  then  gets  the 
equipment  and  operators  he’ll  need  from  the  equipment 
' platoons.  If  the  company  needs  to  build  a combat 
forward  airfield,  for  example,  they  would  probably  take 
along  an  entire  equipment  platoon.  If  all  they  have 
to  do  is  clear  landing  zones  they  would  take  additional 
dozers.” 

There’s  also  a division  engineer  section  in  the 
HHC.  The  section  handles  the  day-to-day  liaison  with 
: the  division  staff  for  the  battalion  commander  in  his 
role  as  the  division  engineer. 

The  role  of  the  combat  engineer  battalion  and 
its  12B  troops  is  straightforward. 

“The  12B  performs  directly  with  the  infantry,” 
says  Col  Cabrinha.  “We  call  him  the  pioneer  and  the 
sapper.  By  definition,  these  men  are  part  of  the  cutting 
enemy.  Their  training  isn’t  in  permanent  construction 
but  in  destruction  and  temporary  construction.” 

* »!c  * * 

It  takes  a lot  of  military  occupational  specialties 
(MOS)  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  engineers.  The  12B  has 
edge.  They’re  in  the  front,  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the 


In  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  these  young  soldiers 
are  being  taught  the  basics  of  combat  engineering  by  driii 
sergeants  who  are  themseives  combat  engineers. 


already  been  introduced. 

But  the  12B’s  very  unglamorous  job  is  usually 
overshadowed  by  jobs  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  engineers — like  heavy  equipment  operators.  Most 
of  the  people  who  become  engineers  have  no  prior 
experience  in  the  skills  they  have  to  master.  They’re 
taught  military  engineering  skills  at  two  locations. 

The  control  center  for  engineer  training  is  the 
Engineer  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  MOS 
12B  and  C and  the  12B  (OSUT)  training  for  the  12E 
are  taught  at  the  2d  Training  Brigade,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  The  4th  AIT  Brigade,  also  at  Wood,  trains 
heavy  equipment  operators  and  most  of  the  other 
engineer  MOSs. 

The  Engineer  School  is  the  oldest  service  school 
in  the  Army.  In  its  200th  year,  the  school  traces  its 
roots  to  June  9,  1778,  when  the  call  went  out  at  Valley 
Forge  for  three  captains  and  nine  lieutenants  to  lead 
a company  of  sappers.  {See  page  12.)  In  1918  the 
school  was  moved  to  Fort  Belvoir. 

All  courses  of  instructionfor  engineer  students 
in  any  MOS,  including  those  taught  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  are  developed  or  approved  in  the  Directorate 
of  Training  Developments  in  the  Engineer  School. 
Soldiers  Manuals,  ARTEPs  and  SQTs  for  all  engineer 
MOSs  are  also  written  there. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Lucion  Cowart,  post 
sergeant  major.  Fort  Belvoir,  says,  “The  school  is 
divided  into  major  activity  directorates,  each  with  their 
own  budget,  their  own  resources  and  a specific  job 
to  do.  In  addition  to  the  directorate  of  training 
developments,  there’s  also  the  directorates  of  training, 
combat  development  and  evaluation.” 

The  directorate  of  training  is  responsible  for 
all  resident  and  non-resident  training  of  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  personnel,  courses  for  advanced 
officer  and  basic  officer  engineer  courses,  advanced 
NCOES,  primary  bridge  specialist  and  atomic  demoli- 
tion courses. 

The  combat  developments  directorate  oversees 
development  of  equipment  and  systems  for  the  future 
engineer.  “We  look  at  the  life  cycle  of  equipment, 
test  major  new  systems  or  monitor  tests  of  equipment 
being  developed,”  says  Comd  Sgt  Maj  Cowart. 

* ^ 

At  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  the  new  recruit  arrives 
scared,  out  of  shape  and  swightly  confused.  By  the 
time  he  leaves,  he’ll  be  calling  himself  a combat 
engineer. 
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The  Worldwide  Engineering 
Team — 1978. 
Soldiers  make  up  the 
combat  engineer  battalions 
and  other  military  units. 
Soldiers  and  civilians  work 
in  the  Facilities  Engineers; 

however  the  Civil  Works 
Divisions  and  Districts  are 
predominantly  civilian  with 
only  869  military  slots,  all 
for  officers.  (Chart  figures 
are  in  the  thousands.) 


Training  of  the  combat  engineer  takes  place  in 
the  2d  Training  Brigade,  Combat  Engineer — One-Sta- 
tion Unit  Training(OSUT).  Basictrainingand  advanced 
individual  training  (AIT)  for  the  combat  engineer  is 
combined  into  the  single  12  week  OSUT  course. 

Capt  Porr,  2d  Brigade  S-3,  says,  “The  OSUT 
program  is  designed  to  identify  trainees  from  Day  One 
as  combat  engineers.  We  train  two  MOSs  here — 12B 
and  C.  The  12E,  atomic  demolitions  specialist,  also 
receives  OSUT  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and 
follow-on  technical  training  at  the  Engineer  School, 
Fort  Belvoir.  All  have  a common  bond — the  identity 
of  a combat  engineer.  We  try  to  instill  in  them  the 
spirit  of  the  combat  engineer.” 

In  the  first  week  of  instruction,  the  new  soldier 
is  given  a briefing  about  the  role  of  the  combat  engineer. 
It’s  at  this  briefing  that  Capt  Porr  and  his  colleagues 
sometimes  see  some  surprised  faces. 

“Invariably  the  question  will  come  at  the 
briefing:  ‘Sir,  I was  told  I’m  going  to  be  a heavy 
equipment  operator.  What  equipment  will  I operate?’ 
That’s  a misconception  . . . The  combat  engineer  (12B) 
works  with  hand  tools  and  similar  tools.” 

After  this  rude  awakening,  the  trainees  realize 
that  if  it  was  glamour  they  wanted  they  won’t  find 
it  as  12Bs.  It’s  dirty,  often  back-breaking  work.  The 
training  is  geared  to  basics. 

“We  don’t  claim  to  teach  everything  here,” 
says  Capt  Porr.  “We’re  trying  to  teach  the  basics, 
then  those  basic  skills  are  built  on  when  the  men  reach 
their  units.” 

The  drill  sergeants  in  the  OSUT  program  are 
combat  engineers.  They’re  present  for  nearly  all 
training.  If  they  don’t  teach  the  course,  they  act  as 
assistant  instructors.  By  workingwith  the  same  trainees 
every  day  throughout  the  1 2 weeks , the  trainees  develop 
confidence  in  the  drill  sergeant. 

There’s  no  lack  of  training.  The  trainee  is  taught 
engineer  subjects  such  as  knots  and  rigging,  engineer 
tools,  road  obstacles,  land  mine  warfare,  map  reading, 
demolitions,  bridging  and  tools  maintenance. 

At  the  same  time  they’re  learning  basic  military 
skills  familar  to  every  soldier : basic  rifle  marksmanship , 
road  marches,  drill  and  ceremony,  military  justice  and 
physical  training. 

The  wrap-up  of  the  OSUT  training  is  Engineer 
Week.  The  trainees  go  to  the  field  for  a week  where 
they  operate  as  closely  to  a combat  engineer  company 
as  can  be  simulated  in  the  training  environment.  They 


have  to  prepare  and  defend  an  obstacle,  react  to  an 
aggressor  thrust  and,  during  darkness,  bridge  a strong- 
point  to  attack  a line  of  bunkers. 

The  purpose  of  the  week,  says  Capt  Porr,  is 
“to  give  the  trainee  the  chance  to  put  it  all  together 
and  to  understand  why  he  learned  all  the  skills  he  did.” 

Not  everyone  is  happy  with  the  One  Station 
Unit  Training.  A common  complaint  is  voiced  by  a 
first  sergeant  with  21  years  as  a 12B:  “The  training 
that  people  are  getting  now  is  based  more  on  infantry 
than  engineer  skills.  Being  infantry  is  our  second  role, 
not  our  first  role.” 

Now,  what  about  those  guys  driving  the  heavy 
equipment  and  the  skilled  tradesmen?  These  are 
engineer  MOSs  also.  They’re  taught  at  the  4th  AIT 
Brigade  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

Staff  Sergeant  Jerry  Morris,  the  brigade  S-3 
evaluator,  says,  “The  brigade  teaches  the  51  and  62 
series  MOS.  The  51  series  includes  such  skills  as 
construction  utility  workers  (jack  of  all  trades),  car- 
penters and  plumbers. 

“The  62  series  MOSs  are  probably  best  known 
by  soldiers  in  the  field.  These  are  people  who  operate 
heavy  equipment  such  as  crawler  tractors,  graders, 
scrapers,  earth  movers  and  front-end  loaders.” 

All  of  these  courses  are  taught  from  scratch. 
Most  of  the  students  in  the  courses  have  had  no  prior 
experience  in  the  skills  they’re  being  taught. 

As  this  brief  glimpse  indicates,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  an  extremely  complex  organiza- 
tion doing  a great  variety  of  jobs. 

From  Bunker  Hill  to  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
and  beyond,  the  engineer  soldier  has  been  on  the  front 
lines — laying  mines,  building  fortifications,  digging  in 
positions,  bridging  gaps  and  sometimes  laying  down 
his  pick  and  shovel  for  a rifle  to  defend  himself  or 
fill  a gap  when  the  enemy  gets  too  close. 

For  more  than  200  years  the  engineers  have  built 
countless  roads,  bridges  and  buildings  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a proud  tradition.  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
caught  the  tradition  when,  in  his  “Reminiscences”  of 
World  War  1,  he  described  “the  division,  tired  and 
worn  as  it  was,  moved  forward,  led  by  our  117th 
Regiment  of  Engineers  . . . acting  as  infantry,  with 
precision  and  speed  that  prevented  the  enemy  from 
making  a stand  until  he  reached  the  Vesle.” 

Building,  fighting,  defending — the  engineers 
daily  live  their  motto:  “Essayons” — Let  Us  Try.Q 
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A tug  tows  logs  into  the  giant  single  lock  of  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  Oregon.  The  dam  was  built,  is  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Portland  District. 


EVERY  YEAR  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
about  50  miles  from  the  Canadian  border, 
a meek  little  river  becomes  a menace  to 
life  and  property. 

The  problem  starts  in  late  January 
when  huge  ice  jams  form  high  in  the  White 
Mountains  at  the  river's  source.  Then,  like 
a great  glacier,  a wall  of  ice  sometimes 
20  feet  high  moves  downriver,  taking  with 
it  bridges,  buildings  and  anything  else  in 
its  path. 

Every  year,  along  with  the  ice  in 
towns  along  the  river,  signs  appear  show- 
ing a red  castle  and  the  words.  “LI.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  " The  nearest  military 
installation  is  200  miles  to  the  south. 
Engineers  blast  the  jams  and  help  the  local 
residents  cope  with  the  crunching  ad- 
vance of  the  ice. 

Similar  Engineer  signs  greet 
campers  and  travelers  at  lakeside  camping 
areas  and  recreation  areas  across  the 
country. 

And  when  dam  building  is  men- 
tioned many  people  automatically  think 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  is  the  same  Corps  of  Engineers 
that’s  now  part  of  the  combined  arms  team. 

How  did  the  Corps  get  involved  in 
such  seemingly  unrelated  and  unmilitary 
ventures?  Part  of  theanswer  lies  in  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
country  had  no  native  engineering  talent. 
Thosewhoservedwereforeignvolunteers. 
(See  “Nation  Builders,"  page  12.) 

But  in  later  years  American-educat- 
ed engineers  explored  the  West,  opened 
the  vast  unknown  reaches  of  the  country, 
built  transportation  systems  and  generally 
provided  engineering  skills  to  the  entire 
Nation — at  the  same  time  they  did  their 
main  job  of  providing  engineer  support 
to  the  Army.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Corps  civil  works  mission. 

Today,  the  Corps  maintains  its 
readiness  in  three  primary  areas:  combat 
engineering,  military  construction  and 
civil  works. 

The  Corps  provides  construction 
support  to  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  various 
Federal  agencies  and  some  of  our  Allies. 
In  recent  years,  most  of  the  Corps  con- 
struction has  been  troop  oriented — bar- 
racks, medical  facilities  and  so  on. 

Thecivil  works  projects  are  the  most 
visible  to  the  public,  and  they  get  the  most 
publicity.  The  Corps  is  in  charge  of  the 
development,  management,  use  and  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 
That  includes  such  things  as  navigation. 


flood  control,  hydropower,  water  supply, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  management 
and  disaster  relief. 

TheCorps  is  authorized  to  build  and 
operate  public  parks  on  lakeshores  creat- 
ed by  other  water-related  Corps  projects. 
There  are  more  than  400  such  areas  across 
the  country. 

Lieutenant  General  John  W.  Morris, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  explains  the  Corps 
set-up  and  his  relationship  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  engi- 
neers," says  Lt  Gen  Morris.  “There  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  active  and  reserve 
components  who  are  now  members  of  the 
combat  arms  team.  Then  there  are  the 
facilities  engineers  who  operate  and 
maintain  installations  (mostly  civilians). 
Finally,  there  are  the  engineers  who  work 
in  the  districts  and  divisions.  I command 
the  last  group,  those  in  the  districts  and 
divisions.  I have  a staff  responsibility  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  the  rest.” 

Gen  Morris  advises  the  Chief  of  Staff 
on  combat  engineer  organization,  equip- 
ment needs  and  proper  use  of  engineer 
capabilities. 

The  divisions  and  districts  are 
responsible  for  the  civil  works  projects. 
There  are  14  divisions  divided  into  39 
districts.  Eleven  of  the  divisions  and  36 
districts  are  involved  in  the  civil  works 
program.  Ten  divisions  and  14  districts  are 
engaged  in  military  construction.  Only 
about  800  soldiers  (all  officers)  serve  in 
the  districts;  the  rest  are  civilians. 

The  civil  works  projects  have  a real 
function  in  military  readiness. 

"Part  of  the  Corps  role  is  maintain- 
ing a nationwide  construction  organiza- 
tion that  can  be  rapidly  mobilized  to 
support  a war  effort.  In  war,  the  engineer 
construction  capability  of  the  Corps  can 
be  quickly  and  efficiently  shifted  to  mili- 
tary projects,"  explains  Gen  Morris. 

The  importance  of  this  capability 
was  emphasized  in  World  War  II.  During 
the  war,  for  example,  one  district  alone 
completed  more  than  $800  million  in 
military  construction.  In  the  Pacific,  engi- 


neers working  with  civilian  construction 
firms  built  the  "Southwest  Passage,  " a 
string  of  airfields  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Philippines.  In  a $2  billion  effort  known 
as  the  Manhattan  Project  the  Corps  de- 
signed and  built  the  facilities  for  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

For  the  soldier  in  the  field,  the  civil 
works  activity  has  little  direct  impact.  But 
engineer  officers  may  serve  tours  of  duty 
in  the  districts.  The  training  provided  by 
such  tours  is  important.  In  1932,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  who  was  an  engineer 
officer,  said,  "The  civil  works  program 
furnishes  officers  of  the  Corps  with  the 
finest  possible  peacetime  training  in  the 
fields  . . . that  devolve  upon  them  in  war.  " 

Many  young  officers  in  the  Corps 
want  to  serve  in  a district.  A second 
lieutenant  platoon  leader  in  the  5th  Engi- 
neer Battalion,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo., 
tells  why: 

"When  you  get  into  a district  you 
get  to  really  use  your  engineering  knowl- 
edge. From  a personal  and  professional 
standpoint,  it  provides  the  wide  variety  of 
experience  Corps  officers  have  to  have. 
You  also  learn  more  about  supervision  and 
management." 

Some  NCOS  and  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  aren't  convinced  it  helps  officers 
any:  “Going  to  the  districts  can  be  detri- 
mental to  the  officers,  " says  a company 
first  sergeant  with  21  years  in  the  engi- 
neers. "Most  of  them  come  back  to  the 
troops  to  find  the  troops  are  more  sea- 
soned than  they.” 

For  the  soldier  it’s  important  to 
remember  that  everything  the  Corps  does 
outside  the  military  sphere,  whether  it’s 
building  a dam  or  studying  the  environ- 
ment, has  only  one  goal: 

'".  . . this  complex  organization  has 
as  its  primary  mission  to  provide  the  Army 
with  the  best  engineer  support  possible,  ” 
says  Gen  Morris.  “The  whole  thing  allows 
us  to  do  that,  including  the  civil  works 
activities.  My  number-one  goal  is  support 
to  the  total  Army.  It’s  not  number  one  by 
accident.  It’s  put  first  because  it’s  the  most 
important.’’n 


Lawrence  P.  Grayson 


SHORTLY  AFTER  ASSUMING 
COMMAND  of  the  continental 
forces  on  June  15.  1775,  George 
Washington  advised  Congress  that 
the  Army  labored  under  numerous 
disadvantages,  including  “a  Want 
of  Engineers  to  construct  proper 
Works  and  direct  the  Men.”  He 
continued.  ”Ican  hardly  express  the 
Disappointment  I have  experienced 
on  this  Subject;  the  skill  of  those 
we  have  being  very  imperfect.” 
Washington’s  concern,  voiced  on 
numerous  occasions,  was  shared  by 
many  other  colonial  leaders. 

The  lack  of  a sufficient 
number  of  American  engineers  in 
the  Continental  Army  persisted 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Almost  all  who  served  as  engineer- 
ing officers  were  of  foreign  birth  and 
education.  Most  of  them  would 
return  to  their  native  countries  when 
the  war  ended.  America  required 
engineers,  not  only  for  its  immediate 
military  needs,  but  also  to  meet  the 
future  requirements  of  a civilian 
population  when  the  Nation  would 
be  independent  and  developing. 
These  were  the  conditions  and  sen- 
timents of  the  times  when  the 
Continental  Army  established 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  on 
December  20,  1777. 

Shortly  after  encamping, 
Brigadier  General  Louis  Duportail, 
a French  volunteer  who  was  serving 
as  chief  of  engineers,  drew  up  a plan 
for  the  establishment  of  an  engi- 
neering corps  as  a permanent  part 
of  the  Continental  Army.  His  plan, 
dated  January  18,  1778,  called  for 
the  formation  of  enlisted  men  into 
Companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners 


DR.  LAWRENCE  P.  GRAYSON,  PH.D.,  la  Chief  of 
Technological  Applications  Division,  National  Institute 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


headed  by  engineer  officers,  and 
proposed  that  the  companies  might 
serve  as  a school  of  apprenticeship 
for  the  men. 

On  January  28,  Washington 
endorsed  Duportail "s  plan  and  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  that  an 
engineering  department  be  organ- 
ized. This  was  done  by  a Resolution 
of  Congress  on  May  27,  1778,  as 
part  of  a general  organization  plan 
for  the  Army.  The  engineering 
department  was  established  con- 
sisting of  commissioned  engineers 
and  the  three  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners,  each  to  contain  one 
captain,  three  lieutenants  and  68 
enlisted  men,  with  the  requirement 
that  “these  companies  to  be 
instructed  in  the  fabrication  of  field 
works  . . . The  commissioned  of- 
ficers to  be  skilled  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  mathematicks.” 

Washington  readily  com- 
plied with  the  resolution,  stating  in 
the  General  Orders  issued  at  Valley 
Forge  on  June  9 that: 

‘‘Three  Captains  and  nine  Lieutenants  are 
wanted  to  officer  the  Companies  of  Sappers:  As 
this  Corps  will  be  a school  of  Engineering  it  opens 
a Prospect  to  such  Gentlemen  as  enter  it  and  will 
pursue  the  necessary  studies  with  diligence,  of 
becoming  Engineers  and  rising  to  the  Important 
Employments  attached  to  that  Profession  as  the 
direction  of  Fortified  Places  &c.  The  Qualifications 
required  of  the  Candidates  are  that  they  be  Natives 
and  have  a knowledge  of  the  Mathematicks  and 
drawing,  or  at  least  be  disposed  to  apply  themselves 
to  those  studies.  They  will  give  in  their  Names 
at  Head-Quarters." 

The  need  and  sentiment  for 
educating  engineers  in  the  United 
States  was  clearly  present  at  this 
time,  but  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  would  pass  before  a formal 
school  of  engineering  would  be 
established. 

During  the  decade  following 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1783,  numerous 
leaders  including  President  Wash- 
ington, Secretaries  of  War  Henry 


Knox  aiul  I imoth\  Pickering,  and 
Secretars  of  the  Ireasury  ,'Mex- 
ander  Hamilton,  stressed  the  need 
for  officers  trained  in  engineering 
and  the  need  to  establish  a military 
academs . 

Cieorge  W'ashington.  in  his 
Presidential  message  of  October  25. 
1791,  ad\oeated  the  establishment 
of  a military  academy.  Such  an 
academy  w as  opened  at  West  Point. 
N.  Y..  in  1794.  The  academy,  in 
which  much  of  the  instruction  was 
devoted  to  fortifications,  continued 
until  April  1796,  when  a fire  de- 
stroyed the  barracks. 

An  Act  of  Congress  on  March 
16,  1802.  authorized  President  Jef- 
ferson to  create  a separate  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  would  be  sta- 
tioned at  West  Point  and  given  the 
task  of  organizing  a military  acade- 
my there.  The  engineers  and  cadets 
at  the  Academy  were  made  available 
for  such  duty  and  service  as  the 
President  might  direct.  This  would 
allow  them  to  perform  works  of  a 
public  as  well  as  a military  nature. 

This  availability  was  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  1800  by  James  McHenry, 
the  Secretary  of  War , that  “We  must 
not  conclude  that  service  of  the 
engineer  is  limited  to  constructing 
fortifications,  their  utility  extends 
to  almost  every  department  of  war; 
besides  embracing  whatever  resp- 
ects public  buildings,  roads, 
bridges,  canals  and  all  such  works 
of  a civil  nature. 

The  Military  Academy,  as 
originally  established,  was  loosely 
organized.  It  operated  on  meager 
resources,  and  had  no  definite  or 
consistent  system  of  instruction, 
examination  or  length  of  study.  It 
was  only  after  the  appointment  of 
Sylvanus  Thayer,  at  the  timeamajor 


Gen  Washington,  who  early  called  for  the  formation  of  an  engineer  corps,  confers 
with  his  aide  and  Gen  Ward  about  the  defense  of  Boston,  1775  In  this  painting 
by  H.  Charles  McBarron. 


in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  Su- 
perintendent in  1817,  that  the  acad- 
emy developed.  Thayer  was  well 
equipped  for  this  assignment  as  he 
had  just  completed  a trip  to  Europe 
where  he  studied  the  military  edu- 
cation and  organization  there. 

Thayer  arranged  the  cadets 
into  four  annual  classes , divided  the 
classes  into  sections  requiring 
weekly  reports,  developed  a scale 
of  marking,  attached  weights  to  the 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  necessary 
for  graduation,  instituted  a system 


of  discipline  and  an  honor  code,  and 
set  a standard  of  high  achievement. 
These  characteristics  have  re- 
mained with  the  Academy  until  the 
present  time , and  formed  the  pattern 
for  technical  education  in  America. 

On  April  29,  1812,  a Con- 
gressional Act  set  further  provisions 
for  the  Military  Academy,  including 
establishing  the  position  of  “pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  engineering  in 
all  its  branches.”  One  of  the  most 
influential  persons  to  occupy  the 
position  was  Dennis  Hart  Mahan, 


who  was  appointed  in  1832.  His 
pioneering  efforts  in  the  preparation 
of  textbooks  on  engineering  sub- 
jects did  much  to  break  this 
country’s  dependence  on  European 
works. 

Alden  Partridge  was  the  first 
person  to  hold  the  title  of  professor 
of  engineering  in  the  United  States 
and  served  as  acting  Superintendent 
at  West  Point.  He  resigned  from  the 
Army  in  1818  and  established  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt. 
This  institution,  which  later  became 
Norwich  University,  was  the  first 
civilian  school  of  engineering  in  the 
country.  In  1824,  the  Rensselaer 
School  was  established  and  1 1 years 
later  granted  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  for  the  first  time  in  America 
and  Great  Britain. 

Engineering  education  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  until  today 
there  are  almost  295,000  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  study- 
ing engineering  on  a full-time  basis, 
and  an  additional  47,000  students 
studying  part-time,  at  289  institu- 
tions of  engineering.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  58,000  full-time 
students  and  almost  20,000  students 
studying  part-time  at  1 19  institutions 
that  offer  programs  in  engineering 
technology. 

As  a single  event,  George 
Washington’s  call  for  a school  of 
engineering  is  but  a minor  footnote 
in  history.  Taken,  however,  in  a 
larger  context  as  part  of  a continuing 
series  of  events,  it  is  an  act  by  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  future  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  engineering 
education  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
independent  and  sovereign  nation. 

The  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  call,  scheduled 
for  June  9,  1978,  at  Valley  Forge, 
will  be  formal  testimony  by  the 
engineering  profession  to  the  fore- 
sight of  George  Washington  and  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  engineering  education 
to  the  future  of  America.  □ 
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SOME  SOLDIERS  THINK  that 
when  you’ve  seen  one  helicopter 
crewchief,  you've  seen  them  all. 

‘They're  crazy,”  says 
Sergeant  Kerry  Ashby,  Cobra 
mechanic  and  assistant  platoon 
leader  of  Company  A,  3d  Combat 
Aviation  Battalion,  Schweinfurt, 
Germany.  “We’re  Cobra 
crewchiefs  and  there’s  a 
difference.  We’re  caretakers  of  the 
birds  of  prey,”  he  says  proudly. 

Like  other  crewchiefs,  the 
main  job  of  the  Cobra  mechanics 
is  to  keep  their  unit’s  helicopters 
in  the  air.  That’s  where  the 
similarity  ends. 

“Except  for  the  Chinook, 
our  ‘snake’  is  the  most  complex 
helicopter  the  Army  has.  It’s  a 
mechanic’s  nightmare,”  says  Sgt 
Ashby. 

To  appreciate  what  Sgt 
Ashby  is  saying,  you  only  have  to 
take  off  one  inspection  panel  on 
the  Cobra.  What  lies  behind  it  is 
enough  to  boggle  the  mind.  The 
Cobra  is  only  36  inches  wide. 
There’s  a lot  of  intricate  design 
crammed  into  an  awfully  small 
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space.  In  every  foot  of  the 
Cobra’s  length  there’s  something 
that’s  important  to  flight. 

For  the  crewchiefs  of  these 
“birds  of  prey,”  days  are  long, 
tedious  and  demanding.  The  day 
begins  at  the  7:30  formation.  Then 
it’s  police  call  and  the  flight 
platoons  head  for  the  flight  line  to 
work  on  their  aircraft.  Everything 
they  do  from  that  point  on 
demands  the  utmost  in 
concentration  and  dedication.  The 
lives  of  the  men  who  fly  the 
Cobras  depend  on  their  diligence. 

Just  watching  Sgt  Ashby 
work  around  the  snake  shows  his 
concern.  He  runs  through  his  daily 
inspection  checking  various 
parts — like  bearings,  drive  shafts 
and  armament  mountings.  Then  he 
checks  the  systems  that  must  work 
in  perfect  harmony  to  keep  this 
bird  flying:  electrical  system,  fuel, 
hydraulic,  armament  and  flight 
control  systems. 

After  the  daily  inspection  is 
completed,  Sgt  Ashby  has  to  fill 
out  the  usual  forms  and  records  all 
helicopter  crewchiefs  are 
responsible  for.  Then  he  waits. 

“The  two  aviators  assigned 
to  my  snake  have  to  come  out  to 


the  helicopter  and  pull  their 
pre-flight  inspection.  They  go  over 
most  of  the  same  stuff  1 do,  but 
they  go  over  it  with  the  eye  of  the 
aviator;  they’re  no  mechanics,  just 
as  I’m  not  a pilot.  We’re  a team,” 
says  Sgt  Ashby. 

After  the  flyers  pull  their 
inspection  they  take  the  bird  out 
for  a routine  mission.  A few  hours 
later,  Sgt  Ashby  is  back  on  the 
flight  line  waiting. 

He  hears  his  ship  coming. 
“There’s  no  noise  like  that  of  a 
Cobra,”  he  says.  “The  rotor 
makes  a throaty  popping  sound, 
and  when  the  bird  is  coming  at  you 
there’s  an  unmistakable  buzz.” 

The  snake  appears  on  the 
horizon  like  a pencil  point  with 
pins  on  the  side.  “Those  pins  are 
the  TOW  missile  racks,”  says  Sgt 
Ashby. 

After  landing,  one  of  the 
flyers  tells  Sgt  Ashby  about  a 
problem  in  the  radio.  With  a night 
flight  scheduled,  he  has  to  work 
fast. 

With  the  eye  of  a practiced 
professional  it  doesn’t  take  him 
long  to  identify  the  problem,  fill 
out  a work  order  and  find  an 
avionics  man  to  make  the 
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necessary  repairs. 

By  late  afternoon  the  Cobra 
is  ready  to  fly  again,  and  just  in 
time — things  are  getting  ready  for 
the  night  flights.  The  flyers  arrive 
and  do  another  flight  inspection. 
Soon  the  Cobra  lifts  off. 

Now  alone,  without  his 
charge,  Sgt  Ashby  has  2 hours  to 
kill  waiting  for  his  bird  to  return. 
Cobra  crewchiefs  do  a lot  of 
waiting,  because  in  a Cobra  there 
are  only  two  seats  and  they’re 
reserved  for  aviators.  Cobra 
crewchiefs  rarely  fly.  Only  certain 
chiefs  at  key  positions  get  flight 
pay,  and  then  it’s  as  a 
non-crewmember. 

It’s  9:30  p.m.  when  the 
snake  returns.  The  aviators  pull 
their  post-flight  inspection  by 
flashlight.  Then  Sgt  Ashby  does 
his  second  inspection  of  the  day. 
By  11:30  the  blades  are  tied  down, 
the  canopies  locked  and  the 
paperwork  finished. 

It’s  been  a long  day.  He 
takes  one  last  look  down  the  flight 
line  at  the  dark  forms  of  the 
Cobras  lurking  in  the  darkness. 
Then  he  heads  for  the  barracks  to 
get  some  rest  before  another  day 
of  watching  the  birds  of  prey.  □ 
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IT  HAPPENS  every  year.  The 
crackle  of  small  arms  fire.  The 
grunts  of  men  reaching  the  limits 
of  their  physical  endurance. 
Teams  responding  to  orders 
barked  in  a variety  of  languages. 

The  occasion  is  the  annual 
Nishan  competition  that  brings 
together  teams  representing  the 
armed  forces  of  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO) 
members — Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  States,  not  a CENTO 
member,  participates  in  this  com- 
petition and  other  CENTO  activi- 
ties as  an  observer. 

CENTO,  dating  from  1955, 
is  an  alliance  similar  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  in  which  member  coun- 
tries cooperate  in  defense  and 
security  matters. 

Nishan,  with  minor  lan- 
guage variations  in  Iran,  Pakistan 
and  Turkey,  means  to  aim  or  sight. 

The  Nishan  competition 
began  in  1964  and  rotates  every 
year  among  member  nations.  Last 
year  the  competitors  met  at  the 
Turkish  Infantry  School’s  Tuzla 
Range,  near  Istanbul. 

In  addition  to  testing  the 
expertise  of  small  units  on  an 
international  scale,  the  competi- 
tion introduces  soldiers  to  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  traditions.  But 
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An  Iranian  soldier  takes  a short 
break  after  completing  the  run  and 
obstacle  course  In  the  Nishan 
competition.  Next  he’ll  go  to  the 
firing  line  to  test  his  marksmanship. 


some  find  things  aren’t  so  dif- 
ferent. “Soldiers  are  the  same 
wherever  you  go.  . . . It’s  like  a 
brotherhood,’’  says  one  of  the 
participants. 

For  3 days,  teams  compete 
in  events  that  test  physical  endur- 
ance and  rifle  marksmanship.  Each 
member  nation  is  represented  by 
one  10-man  team.  Each  team  has 
additional  non-competing  repre- 
sentatives including  adminis- 
trative personnel,  a team  captain, 
a team  medical  officer  and  reserve 
team  members. 

The  United  States  was  rep- 
resented by  the  1st  of  the  509th 
Airborne  Battalion  Combat  Team, 
U.S.  Army,  Southern  European 
Task  Force.  Staff  Sergeant  James 
R.  Hamilton,  squad  leader  for  the 
U.S.  team,  felt  the  competition 
went  well.  “I  think  the  team  did 
an  outstanding  job.’’ 

‘ ‘There  was  a lot  of  pressure 
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involved,”  says  Specialist  4 Paul 
Fraley.  “We  were  on  the  go  all 
the  time,  working  hard  and  living 
in  tents  while  training  in  Germany, 
Italy  and  Texas.” 

The  first  day  of  competition 
begins  with  an  8-kilometer  run  over 
hilly  terrain.  Each  team  runs  the 
course  separately.  After  the  run 
there’s  an  obstacle  course,  then 
the  team  moves  to  the  firing  line 
for  the  small  arms  marksmanship 
competition. 

Teams  must  complete  the 
run,  then  the  obstacle  course  and 
move  to  the  firing  line  1 hour  after 
beginning  the  run.  A fast  run  not 
only  allows  for  a better  recorded 
time  (and  more  points),  but  it  also 
allows  the  team  a breather  before 
starting  firing. 

At  the  end  of  the  run  lies 
the  obstacle  course.  It  begins  with 
a brick  wall,  IVA  feet  high.  The 
team  must  scale  the  wall  carrying 
weapons  and  wearing  field  gear. 
The  wall  is  a test  of  endurance  as 
well  as  ingenuity.  Each  squad 
develops  its  own  method  for  get- 
ting over,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— it  takes  teamwork. 

The  Turkish  soldiers 
lowered  two  weapons  to  be 
grasped.  The  U.S.  team  used  a 
pistol  belt  and  web  gear.  The 
Iranians,  United  Kingdom  and 
Pakistani  teams  had  one  team 


member  straddle,  or  lay  over,  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  allow  other 
teammates  to  grab  his  arms  or  legs. 

Everyone  found  that  get- 
ting the  last  man  over  the  top  was 
the  most  difficult  since  he  had  the 
least  help. 

Next,  the  team  low-crawls 
65  feet  under  barbed  wire,  ma- 
neuvers through  horizontal  beams, 
then  crawls  out  of  a 6*/i-foot-deep 
pit.  Maximum  points  are  awarded 
for  completing  the  run  and  obstacle 
course  in  less  than  40  minutes. 

The  course  is  a true  test  of 
physical  stamina.  “I  put  out  110 
percent,”  says  one  member  of  the 
U.S.  team.  “I  think  every  soldier 
should  have  to  run  this  course.  But 
I never  want  to  do  it  again.” 

After  the  run  and  obstacle 
course,  teams  are  scored  on 
marksmanship.  Nine  standard- 
issue  rifles  and  one  light  machine 
gun  make  up  the  team’s  firepower. 
They  fire  at  pop-up  targets.  Bonus 
points  are  awarded  if  all  targets 
are  knocked  down  in  any  given 
phase.  Additional  points  are  added 
to  the  team  score  for  unused 
rounds  of  ammunition.  This 
stresses  the  need  to  conserve 
ammunition. 

The  U.S.  team  missed  only 
six  of  180  targets  in  2 days  of 
shooting.  “They  gave  us  a standing 
ovation  when  we  finished,”  says 


After  a grueling  8-kllometer  run,  competitors  faOe  the  obstacle  course.  Left, 
American  soldiers  begin  by  tackling  the  11-foot  wall.  Above,  farther  along  the 
course,  Iranian  soldiers  crawl  through  65  feet  of  barbed  wire. 
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This  year  a new  target  system 
was  designed  by  the  Turkish  Army 
especially  for  the  Nishan  competi- 
tion. The  system  requires  a direct 
hit  to  knock  over  the  target.  The 
old  targets  would  fall  if  hit  by 
deflected  rocks  or  dirt  kicked  up  by 
a short  round. 

The  Americans  were  espe- 
cially effective  in  machine  gun 
shooting.  “Our  machine  gunner 
trained  so  well  that  he  could  single- 
shot the  M60  while  it  was  on 
automatic,”  says  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Ronald  Miller,  the  team  admin- 
istrative officer.  Specialist  4 Mark 
Justice  found  the  staggered  shots 
allowed  him  tosave  ammunitionand 
achieve  better  accuracy.  The  other 


teams  had  advantages  however. 
“Their  machine  guns  were 
lighter — a big  benefit  during  the 
8-kilometer  run — and  they  had  a 
thinner  sight  that  makes  it  easier  to 
pinpoint  a target,”  according  to  SIM 
Justice. 

Each  team  completes  all 
phases  of  the  competition  twice,  on 
consecutive  days.  The  scores  are 
then  totaled  and  averaged. 

The  third  day  is  noncompe- 
titive. An  international  team  com- 
prised of  two  members  from  each 
nation  runs  through  the  course  in 
a visual  demonstration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  CENTO — working  together 
as  one. 

“The  international  team  was 
alotof  fun,”  says  Private  FirstClass 


Scott  Wiseman,  who  participated 
both  competitively  and  on  the  in- 
ternational team.  "This  event  realh 
puts  \ ou  in  shape.  We  thought  the 
training  we  had  was  tough,  hut  it 
wasn't  tough  enough." 

When  the  dust  had  settled, 
and  the  weapons  were  silenced,  the 
Turkish  team  emerged  victorious. 
They  w ere  follow  ed  by  the  Iranians, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan. 

Even  w ith  the  rigorous  com- 
petition there  was  time  to  socialize 
and  get  to  know  each  other. 

Although  English  is  the  offi- 
cial language  for  CENTO,  few  could 
speak  it  from  the  enlisted  ranks  of 
Iran,  Pakistan  and  Turkey.  Most  of 
the  officers,  however,  were  bilingual 
and  were  available  as  interpreters. 

The  five  teams  shared  com- 
mon living  quarters.  They  ate  meals 
together  and  had  the  chance  to  see 
first-hand  the  lifestyles  of  soldiers 
of  different  nations. 

“The  language  problem 
made  it  difficult,”  says  Specialist  4 
Jim  Brooks  of  the  U.S.  team.  “But 
between  backgammon  games  and 
otheroff-dutyentertainment,  wegot 
impressions  of  the  host  country. 

“Fromwhat  I’ve  seen, "says 
SP4  Brooks,  “their  values  seem  to 
be  a lot  different.  For  example,  they 
don't  seem  to  put  as  much  value 
onmoney  assome  Americans.  Also, 
they’re  willing  to  help  each  other. 
You  seldom  see  that  anymore.” 

“The  Turks  are  about  the 
friendliest  people  I’ve  ever  met,” 
says  PFC  Wiseman.  “They  don’t 
have  to  be  ordered  to  do  some- 
thing— they  just  do  it.” 

Duringthe  competition,  U.S. 
competitors  found  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect of  some  United  Kingdom  team 
members  as  hard  to  understand  as 
any  of  the  foreign  languages.  The 
Highlanders’  dress  uniform,  the  kilt, 
was  also  the  subject  of  a lot  of 
attention. 

The  friendly  ribbing,  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  and  the  intense 
spirit  of  competition  all  combine  to 
make  the  days  of  Nishan  an  event 
unique  among  military  forces.  Next 
year  there  will  be  different  faces  in  a 
different  place  renewing  the  friend- 
ly rivalry  among  CENTO  allies.  □ 
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"No — you're  not  allowed  one  phone  call 
to  the  post  chaplain.” 


‘Something  went  wrong  at  grenade 
practice  today  ...  I can  sense  it." 
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Toward  the 
Future  Force: 


EASING 
THE 
MOS  CRUNCH 


IF  YOU  ran  a machine  shop,  you  wouldn't  hire  more  machine  operators 
than  you  needed.  You  wouldn’t  have  too  man>  loading  dock  workers  and 
too  few  foremen. 

If  you  ran  an  Army,  you  wouldn’t  hire  more  widget  repairmen  than 
you  needed,  especially  if  you  needed  widget  operators.  You’d  do  v^hat 
you  could  to  be  sure  that  you  had  just  as  many  soldiers  as  you  needed 
at  every  grade,  in  every  job. 

The  objective  of  the  Army’s  personnel  management  system  is  to 
do  that — balance  all  the  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  to  insure 
that  the  Army’s  needs  for  people  are  met. 

Under  the  Army’s  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan  (EFMP)  a force 
objective  has  been  structured  with  680, (KK)  enlisted  soldiers.  Sixty-three 
percent  would  be  in  grades  E4  through  E9,  while  less  than  half  (45  percent) 
would  be  career  soldiers  with  more  than  3 years  of  service.  All  MOSs 
in  the  objective  force  have  goals  set  for  grade  and  years  of  service.  The 
U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN)  personnel  managers 
are  working  to  achieve  this  objective  force  by  1983. 

New  rules  are  already  being  applied  to  bring  the  1978  force  closer 
to  the  1983  objective.  These  management  actions  will  help  reduce  overages 
and  shortages  and  balance  each  MOS. 

The  objective  force  is  based  on  a combination  of  factors:  A standing 
Army  of  enough  career  soldiers  with  military  experience  must  be  maintained. 
At  the  same  time,  provision  must  be  made  for  career  progression  and 
opportunity  for  first-term  soldiers.  To  accomplish  this,  a blend  of  privates 
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and  sergeants,  recruits  and  experienced  soldiers  is  needed. 

The  guidelines  for  the  objective  force  were  designed  to  help  the 
Army  stay  within  the  budget  set  by  the  Congress  and  Department  of  Defense . 
The  process  to  achieve  this  objective  was  started  in  June  1975. 

To  stay  within  the  limits  of  a career  force  of  not  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  Army,  and  not  more  than  63  percent  in  the  top  six  grade 
levels,  some  changes  had  to  be  made. 

The  Army's  authorization  documents,  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  (TOE)  and  tables  of  distribution  allowances  (TDA),  allowed 
for  almost  72  percent  in  grades  E4  through  E9.  There  hadn't  been  soldiers 
to  fill  the  spaces  in  each  grade  because  the  budget  held  the  grade  structure 
to  about  63  percent.  So  the  EPMS  Task  Force  began  a review  of  the 
authorization  documents  to  see 
where  the  E4  through  E9  require- 
ments could  be  reduced  in  grade. 

Reductions  in  standards  for 
grade  authorization  have  been  made 
every  6 months  since  October  1975 
in  order  to  bring  the  percentage  of 
top  six  spaces  down  to  63  percent. 

As  a result,  more  than  a third  of 
all  soldiers  in  the  Army  will  be 
private  first  class  or  below. 

The  adjustments  to  bring  the 
structure  into  line  with  the  objective 
force  has  led  to  studies  of  each 
MOS.  A profile  has  been  computed 
by  grade  and  then  converted  to  show 
year  group  requirements. 

A sample  profile  of  an  MOS  based  on  years  of  service  may  look 
like  the  chart  above: 

In  this  example,  MILPERCEN  may  see  a need  for  100  soldiers 
in  the  first  year  group.  This  could  mean  more  than  100  trainees  should 
be  enlisted  each  year  to  allow  for  losses.  If  the  same  number  of  trainees 
are  brought  in  each  year,  the  MOS  will  remain  balanced,  as  those  soldiers 
progress  through  their  careers. 

There  are  requirements  for  35  soldiers  in  the  fourth  year  group, 
so  at  least  that  many  third-year  soldiers  should  be  reenlisted  in  this  MOS, 
and  probably  a few  more,  considering  losses.  MILPERCEN  officials  match 
the  current  strength  in  that  MOS  with  the  profile  to  see  if  it  is  over,  balanced, 
or  short.  If  it  isn't  balanced,  then  actions  can  be  taken  to  regulate 
reenlistments  and  reclassifications  into  or  out  of  the  MOS. 

The  status  of  each  MOS  is  listed  in  DA  Circular  611-56,  “Enlisted 
Career  Force  Sustainment  Program."  Soldiers  are  grouped  by  fiscal  year 
group,  based  on  when  they  came  into  the  Army.  The  strength  of  their 
year  group  is  compared  with  the  Army’s  requirements  for  soldiers  in  that 
year  group  in  that  MOS.  The  status  is  either  over,  balanced  or  short. 

A soldier  will  stay  in  the  same  fiscal  year  group  throughout  his/her 
career,  unless  he  or  she  separates  and  later  rejoins  the  Army.  Upon  rejoining, 
the  soldier’s  fiscal  year  group  will  be  based  on  an  adjusted  basic  active 
service  date.  The  soldier’s  rank  upon  rejoining  may  be  lower,  too. 

The  soldier  may  change  MOS,  but  will  still  be  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  group.  MILPERCEN  officials  expect  that  the  fiscal  year  groups’ 
arrangement  will  allow  soldiers  to  keep  up  with  the  continuing  status  of 
their  MOS  along  their  career  path. 

An  MOS  that  is  over  or  short  can  result  in  actions  to  balance  the 
MOS.  Soldiers  in  overage  year  groups  may  encounter  promotion  delays, 
directed  reclassifications,  or  lack  of  job  opportunities.  Soldiers  in  shortage 
situations  may  have  a short  stateside  assignment  between  overseas  tours, 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  a bonus  to  insure  the  shortage  doesn’t 
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A sample  profile  of  an  MOS  based  on 
years  of  service  helps  visualize  the 
need  for  the  number  of  trainees  that 
should  be  enlisted  each  year  to  allow  for 
losses.  MILPERCEN  managers  match 
current  MOS  strength  with  the  profile  to 
see  if  it  is  over,  balanced  or  short. 
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An  overage  MOS,  as  visualized  here,  is 
crowded  in  the  3 to  6 year  groups.  Too 
many  soldiers  at  the  bottom  must  com- 
pete for  too  few  stripes. 


In  a shortage  MOS,  there  may  be  too  few 
privates  working  for  many  sergeants. 
Possible  solutions  include  stepped-up 
recruiting  or  reclassifications. 


gel  worse. 

Certain  controls  are  being  applied  to  enforce  the  limits  and  guidelines 
for  the  ,-\rm\'s  objecti\e  force.  In  order  to  balance  MOSs.  leenlistnients 
and  reclassifications  are  being  monitored.  MOSs  which  are  short  must 
be  supplemented.  Soldiers  in  o\erage  MOSs  ma\  be  asked  to  reenlist  into 

the  shortage  MOS.  prior-ser\ ice  en- 
listees ma\  be  added  ti>  the  MOS, 
or  the  MOS  ma\  receive  reclassifi- 
cation prioritv . 

Mil  pi.RCf-N  officials  are 
making  it  easier  to  attract  soldiers  into 
the  shortage  MO.Ss.  Recentls  thev  '\e 
begun  reserving  school  seats  for 
in-service  retraining  needs,  or  fi>r 
training  prior-ser\  ice  enlistees  in  the 
skills  where  they're  needed.  ‘‘I'enc- 
ing"  the  school  seals,  as  it's  called, 
means  that  if  \oii  want  to  reenlisi 
fora  particiilarshorlage  MO.S.  there's 
a goiKi  chance  vou'll  be  able  to  go 
to  school  in  the  new  MO.S.  When  all 
the  reserved  spaces  for  a particular  MO.S  are  taken,  the  stains  of  the 
MO.S  is  reviewed.  If  it's  balanced,  no  more  seats  are  fenced;  if  not.  then 
more  seats  are  reserved. 

The  Army  would  prefer  to  make  up  shortages  by  reenlisting  soldiers 
into  needed  skills.  If  there  are  too  many  shortages,  prior-service  personnel 
may  be  enlisted  and  retrained  to  fill  the  vacancies.  By  reserving  seats 
for  prior-service  retraining,  the  shortage  MO.Ss  may  be  balanced. 

Some  overslrength  MOSs  may  not  need  as  many  reenlistees  as  the 
Army  expects.  In  this  case,  when  enough  soldiers  have  reenlisted  in  the 
MOS,  the  other  prospective  reenlislees  may  be  directed  into  the  shortage 
skills.  This  results  in  reclassification.  This  w'ill  happen  most  often  to  first-term 
soldiers  reenlisted  for  the  first  time. 

This  action  may  be  hard  to  understand  for  some  soldiers.  To  learn 
the  reason,  let's  look  at  an  overage  MOS. 

Force  Management  Division  of  MILPERCEN  looks  at  an  overage 
as  a bulge  on  its  MOS  profile.  But  there's  another  way  to  look  at  it. 
An  overage  MOS  may  be  visualized  as  people  crow'ded  into  space  too 
small  for  them.  It  looks  like  the  overage  MOS  chart  above. 

Soldiers  enter  the  MOS  as  re- 
cruits, low'er  left.  They  move 
through  the  system,  but  an  overage 
has  occurred  in  the  3 to  6 fiscal  year 
groups.  Eurther  up  the  line,  there  are 
too  few  soldiers  in  the  7 to  10  year 
groups. 

Too  many  soldiers  at  the  bot- 
tom must  compete  for  too  few 
stripes.  At  the  same  time,  the  NCOs 
have  problems  because  there's  an 
overage  of  troops  to  supervise. 

Reenlistment  controls  applied 
by  Force  Management  Division  soon 
affect  the  first-term  soldiers  in  the 
overage  MOS.  Their  morale  drops  and  some  good  soldiers  leave  the  Army. 

Those  troops  who  reclassify  also  face  problems  as  they  adjust  to 
a new  MOS.  A strain  is  placed  on  training  units  trying  to  absorb  a surge 
of  extra  students.  The  cadre  must  handle  the  extra  load. 

Suddenly,  the  MOS  becomes  full.  New  soldiers  stop  moving  in 
and,  again,  the  training  units  must  adjust  to  too  few  students.  The  Army 
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must  cope  with 
in  the  shortage 


pays  extra — to  retrain  the  overage  troops  and  then  for  the  cadre  to 
handle  fewer  troops. 

When  MILPFRCEN  faces  a shortage  MOS.  it 
another  set  of  problems  which  might  be  pictured  as 
chart  on  page  22. 

In  a shortage  MOS,  there  may  be  too  few  privates  working  for 
many  sergeants.  Or  the  sergeants  may  just  do  the  job  themselves.  In 
effect,  this  adds  to  costs  since  privates  cost  less  to  do  the  same  job. 

To  balance  the  MOS.  MIl.PERCEN  follows  one  of  two  paths.  The 
first  is  by  stepping  up  recruiting.  But 
too  many  first-term  soldiers  will 
create  a bulge  in  the  lower  year 
groups.  The  second  way  the  MOS 
could  be  balanced  is  by  reclassifica- 
tions. But  that  lowers  morale  by 
taking  away  chances  for  promotion 
from  soldiers  already  in  the  MOS  at 
lower  levels,  and  by  forcing  soldiers 
to  reclassify  out  of  their  other  MOS. 

A balanced  MOS,  on  the 
other  hand,  creates  improved 
chances  for  promotion.  The  Army 
can  bring  in  enough  recruits  to  do 
the  job.  There  are  no  bulges  on  the 
profile  and  costs  are  lower. 

To  achieve  the  MOS  balance  the  Army  needs  will  take  many  years. 
One  of  the  strongest  attractions  is  promotions. 

An  MOS  which  is  short  will  have  fewer  soldiers  competing  for 
promotions.  In  some  cases  it  may  mean  faster  promotions,  or  lower  cutoff 
scores.  A picture  of  what  could  happen  may  look  like  this: 

As  the  soldiers  in  the  overage  MOS  approach  their  promotion  point 
and  reach  a reenlistment  point, 

MILPERCEN  managers  may  direct 
some  of  them  into  the  shortage 
MOS.  This  should  improve  the  indi- 
vidual's chances  for  a successful 
career  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Army.  Those  soldiers 
can  help  themselves  by  consulting 
their  career  counselor,  commander 
or  DA  Circular  611-56  to  select  an 
alternate  preference  in  case  the  reenlistment  objectives  have  been  met 
in  their  over-strength  MOS. 

Your  part  in  the  force  begins  when  you  move  up  the  path  set  for 
your  MOS  and  career  management  field  (CME).  The  path  is  mapped  in 
detail  by  Army  Regulation  611-201. 

This  regulation  enables  you  to  answer  three  questions;  I)  Where 
are  you  in  your  MOS  and  at  what  level?  2)  Where  must  you  go  in  your 
MOS  and  CME?  3)  What  duties  will  you  have  when  you  get  there? 

You'll  find  more  help  in  the  Soldier's  Manual.  It  describes  what 
the  Army  expects  a soldier  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  at  each  skill  level 
...  all  the  way  to  the  top. 

A key  tool  for  your  career  planning  will  still  be  the  Over,  Balanced, 
and  Shortage  listing  in  DA  Circular  611-56.  With  these  tools  you  can 
set  your  goal  and  plan  to  reach  it. 

MILPERCEN  is  shaping  the  Army  of  the  future  today.  It's  the 
same  thing  as  if  you  were  running  that  machine  shop.  You  wouldn't 
have  too  many  loading  dock  workers  and  too  few  foremen.  The  Army 
doesn't  need  overages  and  shortages  in  its  skills. 

It’s  probably  the  same  thing  you'd  do  if  you  ran  the  Army.  □ 


A balanced  MOS  following  this  pattern 
offers  improved  chances  for  promotion. 
There  are  no  bulges  on  the  profile. 


An  MOS  which  is  short  will  have  fewer 
soldiers  competing  for  promotions.  They 
tend  to  move  ahead  in  orderly  fashion 
compared  to  congested  conditions 
faced  by  soldiers  in  the  overage  MOS 
who  must  compete  for  limited  promotion 
opportunities. 
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The  Only 
Way^ 
To^ 


Lt  Col  Matthew  A.  Howard 


THE  LITTLE  CESSNA  150,  its 
engine  running  at  a fever  pitch, 
pulls  free  of  the  runway  and  climbs 
into  the  sky.  The  student  pilot  at 
the  controls  is  only  vaguely  aware 
of  the  ground  falling  away  below 
him  as  he  guides  the  craft  upward. 

It’s  the  first  solo  flight  for 
the  pilot.  The  right  seat  is  empty. 
He’s  alone — soaring  like  an  eagle; 
above  the  congestion  and  the 
crowds,  doing  something  many 
once  said  wasn’t  possible — flying. 

For  this  young  man  it’s  a 
thrill  he  won’t  forget,  no  matter 
how  many  times  he  flies.  The  so- 
loist is  an  Army  specialist  5 and 
he  learned  to  fly  at  an  Army  flying 
club. 

SP5  Thomas  Phinney,  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  remembers  that  first 
solo  flight:  “.  . . it  was  the  best 
feeling  of  my  life.  As  I was  taking 
off,  the  total  realization  hit  me  that 
there  was  nobody  beside  me.  I was 
strictly  on  my  own.  When  I was 
ready  to  land  the  wind  had  picked 
up  some  and  the  landing  was  a little 
tricky.  When  those  wheels  hit  the 
ground  safely,  I felt  10  feet  tall.” 

SP5  Phinney  learned  to  fly 
at  one  of  the  43  Army  flying  clubs 
in  the  United  States  and  Korea. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MATTHEW  A.  HOWARD,  JR.. 
Is  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Press  Center,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  clubs  vary  in  size  and  location. 
They  all  have  one  goal:  to  provide 
soldiers,  dependents,  reservists 
and  Department  of  Defense  civil- 
ians the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
challenge,  thrill  and  adventure  of 
recreational  flying.  Most  clubs 
charge  an  initiation  fee  and  month- 
ly dues.  The  amounts  of  both  vary 
from  place  to  place.  Local  clubs 
can  provide  information  on  their 
procedures  for  joining  and  the 
costs  involved. 

The  various  clubs  operate 
from  airfields  on-post  and  from 
local  civilian  airfields.  They  range 
in  size  from  the  15-member,  2- 
plane  club  at  the  Army  Cold  Re- 
gion Research  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory in  Hanover,  N.H.,  to  the 
330-member,  17-plane  group  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska. 

In  Alaska  the  flying  clubs 
provide  a unique  recreational  op- 
portunity. Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Bob  Maddox,  club  custodian  for 
the  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  club 
(100  members,  7 planes)  explains: 
“The  only  way  to  see  much  of 
Alaska  is  by  air.  Without  the  club 
many  people  wouldn’t  get  out  to 
the  remote  areas  and  enjoy  Alas- 
ka’s natural  beauty  — the  glaciers, 
mountains  and  wildlife.” 

Training  in  the  clubs  is  top- 
notch.  New  members  begin  by 


learning  basic  flight  maneuvers 
from  a certified  flight  instructor. 
Once  these  skills  are  mastered  the 
student  is  allowed  to  solo.  Instruc- 
tion in  advanced  flight  maneuvers 
and  cross-country  flying  follows 
the  solo. 

A solo  cross-country  flight, 
going  at  least  100  miles  from  the 
home  field,  ties  all  previous  train- 
ing together  and  is  a big  step 
toward  a private  pilot’s  license. 

Some  of  the  larger  clubs 
have  full-time  flight  instructors  as 
well  as  part-time  instructors.  Joe 
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Left:  Joe  Suzi,  Fort  Meade  instructor, 
observes  club  member  John  Rowney  log 
a flight  plan.  Above:  ’77  Powder  Puff 
Derby  competitors,  Ann  Lowell,  left,  and 
Mary  Wadington  display  their  trophies. 

Suzi,  a full-time  instructor  at  Fort 
Meade,  says,  “The  average  stu- 
dent pilot  requires  about  60  hours 
of  flying  before  taking  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
flight  test.  At  least  20  hours  of  that 
must  be  with  an  instructor.” 

Before  taking  the  flight  test, 
a student  pilot  must  pass  an  FAA 
written  exam,  get  an  FAA  medical 
certificate  and  be  recommended  by 
a flight  instructor. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  this 
costs  money.  Flying  is  an  expen- 
sive undertaking,  even  at  Army 


flying  clubs.  Students  must  pay 
hourly  rental  fees  for  the  use  of 
aircraft  and  for  the  instructor’s 
time.  Rental  fees  vary  at  different 
clubs. 

At  Fort  Meade,  a training 
plane  rents  for  $13.25  per  hour. 
The  instructors  charge  $6  per  hour. 
At  Fort  Wainwright  rates  for 
planes  range  up  to  $20  per  hour 
plus  $12  per  hour  for  instructors. 

The  rates  vary  because  each 
club  is  self-sustaining.  There  must 
be  enough  income  to  operate  and 
maintain  club  aircraft  in  a safe 
condition  according  to  FAA  stand- 
ards. Fuel,  maintenance,  insurance 
and  other  services  also  vary  from 
place  to  place  and  must  be  covered 
by  the  student  fees. 

Despite  the  cost,  some  peo- 
ple just  can’t  resist  the  urge  to  fly. 
Everyone  who  does  it  has  a dif- 
ferent reason  for  starting. 

Sergeant  Major  Charlie  F. 
Scott,  vice  president  of  the  Fort 
Meade  club,  says:  “Flying  was  a 
boyhood  dream.  When  I came  in 
the  Army,  I took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  flying 
clubs.  The  quality  of  instruction  is 
high  and  aircraft  rental  rates  are  as 
reasonable  as  you’ll  find  any- 
where.” 

Others  start  flying  for  the 
challenge  of  a new  hobby. 


Sergeant  Cheryl  Thompson 
and  her  husband  Frank  fly  at  Fort 
Meade.  “Flying  is  a neat  hobby, 
even  though  it’s  expensive,”  says 
Sgt  Thompson.  “It’s  a lot  of  fun. 
If  you  fly  a light  plane  once,  it’s 
hard  to  give  it  up.” 

After  receiving  their  pilot’s 
license  through  the  Army  clubs 
many  new  aviators  go  on  to  greater 
horizons.  “A  number  of  club 
members  ...  go  to  local  civilian 
flight  schools  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  and  train  for  advanced 
flight  certification  under  the  GI  Bill 
education  benefits,”  says  Joe  Suzi, 
the  Fort  Meade  instructor.  Some  of 
the  larger  Army  clubs  conduct 
VA-approved  flight  schools  for 
their  members. 

Some  people  aren’t  content 
with  just  flying — they  like  to  use  all 
that  speed  and  power  in  competi- 
tive flying.  Some  women  flyers  are 
a case  in  point. 

Recently,  First  Lieutenant 
Karen  Lindberg,  an  occupational 
therapist  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 
teamed  with  Saundra  K.  Young- 
Stienmier,  an  Army  wife  and  vet- 
eran flier,  in  the  All-Women 
Transcontinental  Air  Race  (Powder 
Puff  Derby). 

The  women  flew  the  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
race  in  a Cessna  172.  The  aircraft, 
owned  by  the  Army,  but  obsolete 
for  military  use,  is  on  long-term 
loan  from  the  Army  to  the  Fort 
Bliss  flying  club. 

Ann  Lowell,  an  Army  wife 
from  the  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
flying  club,  competed  in  the 
Powder  Puff  Derby  for  the  second 
time.  She  placed  7th  in  the  overall 
rating  and  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
navigation  contest.  She  learned  to 
fly  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  now 
has  a commercial  pilot  rating. 

Whether  racing  with  the 
ladies  high  above  the  clouds  or  ex- 
periencing the  thrill  of  that  first 
solo  flight,  there’s  nothing  quite 
like  flying.  Army  flying  clubs 
around  the  world  are  making  it 
possible  for  many  soldiers  to  expe- 
rience that  moment  when  the  plane 
lifts  into  the  air  and  you’re  alone — 
flying. □ 
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TWO  OF  A KIND 


Talking  about  what's  ahead  of  them,  Officer  Candidates  Brenda  Bar- 
ton, left,  and  Donna  Shuffstall  take  time  out  from  training.  At  graduation 
from  OCS  the  two  became  the  Army's  first  women  commissioned  to  a com- 
bat arms  branch— Air  Defense  Artillery. 

After  completing  18  weeks  of  schooling  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  both  will 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  platoon  leaders  in  either  Hawk  or  Nike-Hercules 
air  defense  missile  units,  which  have  only  a defensive  role. 


OLD  GLORY 

Some  of  the  Stars  and  Bars 
laid  out  on  Sgt  Fred  Torrey's  floor 
may  be  tattered  and  torn,  but  he 
finds  them  fascinating.  An  ardent 
vexillologist  (student  of  flags),  Sgt 
Torrey  says  he's  always  looked 
with  interest  at  Old  Glory. 

Nine  years  ago  he  began  col- 
lecting and  now  has  more  than  100 
U.S.  flags.  Some  have  flown  over 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  others  are 
collectors'  items  because  of  odd 
defects  in  manufacturing. 

Sgt  Torrey's  prize  is  an  1889 
40-star  flag.  Stationed  at  Fort 
Meade  Md.,  Sgt  Torrey  plans  a book 
about  the  history  of  the  U.S.  flag. 


AT  THE  TOP 

• Lt  Col  Jay  C.  Mumford,  of 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  was  awarded  the 
Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Finnish  Lion.  Col  Mumford,  form- 
erly the  Army  attache  to  Finland, 
was  singled  out  for  his  contributions 
toward  improving  U.S.  Army-Finnish 
Defense  Forces  relationships. 


GREASE! 

How  many  pies  could  be  made 
from  this  80-pound  replica  of  the 
Infantry's  "Follow  Me"  emblem? 
This  mountain  of  shortening  won 
SSgt  Don  Carter  "Best  in  Show"  at 
the  first  Culinary  Art  Show  held  at 
Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

He  spent  3 days  and  2 nights 
molding  this  sculpture,  greasing  his 
way  to  the  U.S.  Culinary  Arts  com- 
petion  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 
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THERE  SHE  IS 

She  may  be  a beauty  queen, 
but  8 hours  a day  she's  a stable 
hand.  PFC  Virginia  Bair,  green- 
eyed  and  21,  was  crowned  the  1978 
Miss  Fort  Sam  Houston.  An  accom- 
plished horsewoman  in  her  own  right, 
PFC  Bair  schools  and  cares  for  hor- 
ses and  assists  with  riding  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon 
stables  on  post. 


OPEN  AND  SAY  “AH” 


SP4  Cheryl  Mills  uses  patience  with  her  patients,  plus  a little  love 
and  understanding.  Assigned  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  SP4  Mills  is 
a veterinary  technician. 

As  an  assistant  to  the  post  veterinarian,  SP4  Mills  helps  with  lab 
work  and  sometimes  gives  shots  to  four-legged  animals  like  the  one  above. 


THE  THRILL  OF  VICTORY 


Over  snowdrifts  where  oth- 
ers plod  along,  Sgt  Marc  Nadeau, 
left,  skips  briskly  in  record  time. 

Breaking  records  has  become 
a habit  for  this  super-athlete  as- 
signed to  the  Special  Forces  Group, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  At  the  February 
International  Snowshoe  Congress 
in  Montreal  he  nabbed  four  gold 
medals  (200-meter  dash,  100-me- 
ter dash  and  hurtles  and  400-me- 
ter  relay).  Three  of  the  events 
were  world  records. 


THE  AGONY  OF  ’DA  FEET 


A foot  that  has  been  in  boots 
for  quite  a while  usually  doesn't 
smell  like  a rose.  SP4  Paris  Nepus 
reacts  accordingly  while  applying 
the  stethoscope  to  a pulse  point. 

The  examination  was  to  detect 
cold-weather  injuries  during  Arctic 
Orientation  Training  in  Alaska.  Med- 
ic Nepus  and  1,000  other  soldiers  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  left  home  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  for  a month-long 
training  hitch  at  Fort  Wainwright. 
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NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

Janet  Hake 


WHAT’S  IN  A HOME? 

It’s  a place  to  call  your  own.  The 
walls  are  painted  the  colors  you  want. 
You  decide  where  the  shrubs  will  go  and 
you  pick  out  the  drapes. 

You’re  in  charge. 

As  a homeowner,  you’re  also  in 
charge  of  all  repairs — leaky  roof, 
chipped  paint  and  broken-down  furnace. 
You  pay  the  insurance,  the  taxes  and  the 
mortgage. 


Buying  a home  is  probably  the 
biggest  and  most  important  investment 
you’ll  ever  make.  It  carries  a lot  of  re- 
sponsibility and  takes  a lot  of  money. 

Being  a homeowner  and  up  to 
your  neck  in  mortgage  is  the  American 
dream.  When  a Roper  poll  asked  people 
what  they  thought  was  the  "good  life,’’ 
85  percent  mentioned  home  ownership. 
Home  is  where  the  heart  is. 

About  two  out  of  three  families  in 
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the  United  States  have  their  hearts  in  a 
home.  But  it’s  more  than  wanting  a place 
to  call  their  own  that  makes  them  buy. 
Investment  has  a lot  to  do  with  it. 

“You’re  building  up  equity  in  buy- 
ing a house,”  says  George  D.  Moerman, 
assistant  director  for  loan  policy,  Loan 
Guaranty  Service  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA).  “Besides  that,  you  get 
a tax  advantage  and,  on  a rising  market, 
you’re  bound  to  make  a profit.” 

Can  You  Afford  It? 

But  it’s  profit  you’ll  never  see  until 
resale.  And  you  don’t  get  the  tax  break 
right  away.  “If  you  wait  for  a tax  break, 
you’re  waiting  for  a whole  year,”  says 
Victor  J.  Macnamara,  a supervisory  loan 
specialist  for  VA.  “Most  of  your  problems 
happen  within  the  first  year.  If  you’re 
going  to  have  a bad  loan,  it  normally  will 
happen  in  the  first  2 years.  And  a lot  of 
it  is  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones’.” 

What  he’s  getting  at  is  that  buying 
a house  is  expensive.  You  can’t  expect 
to  have  everything  at  once. 

One  study  says  to  settle  for  less 
at  first.  “The  ‘dream  house’  may  not  be 
affordable  right  away.  The  trick  is  to 
build  up  equity  in  your  first  home  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  second,  or 
to  add  improvements  as  they  become 
affordable.” 

The  next  trick  is  figuring  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  a house. 
There  are  various  formulas  bounced 
about  by  experts.  Here  are  a few: 

(a)  Your  monthly  income  should 
be  four  to  five  times  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment. 

(b)  Monthly  housing  costs  should 
be  no  more  than  1 week’s  pay. 

(c)  The  market  price  of  the  house 
should  be  no  more  than  2V2 
times  your  annual  income. 

According  to  Moerman,  there  are 
other  factors  to  consider  in  sizing  up 
your  house-buying  ability,  too. 

“We’ve  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  formulas  don’t  work  sufficiently  well 
to  make  use  of  them,”  says  Moerman. 
“We’ve  gone  to  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept which  I guess  can  also  be  called  a 
formula,  but  it  isn’t  as  easily  stated.  And 
that  is  the  net  money  available  to  a fami- 
ly’s support. 

“Starting  off  with  your  family’s 
gross  income,  you  deduct  your  income 
taxes.  Social  Security,  fixed  monthly 
payments  such  as  installment  contracts. 
Take  out  the  estimated  shelter  expenses 


THE  GOVERNMENT 
STANDS 
BEHIND  YOU 


VA  A lot  of  people  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  in 
the  business  of  providing 
home  loans.  It  does,  but 
only  in  a few  circum- 
stances. The  primary  serv- 
ice VA  provides  is  to 
“guarantee”  the  home 
buyers’  loans.  The 
guarantee  is  made  to  the 
lending  institution  that  provides  your  loan. 

You  become  eligible  for  this  benefit  after  serving  on 
active  duty  181  days  (90  days  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans).  The  Government  considers  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
vision a good  risk.  Only  about  3 percent  have  ever  gone  into 
foreclosure. 

The  VA  guarantee  makes  you  a better  credit  risk  to  a 
loan  company.  It  often  lowers  your  interest  rates,  too.  Accord- 
ing to  George  Moerman  of  VA,  interest  rates  for  conventional 
loans  around  the  country  now  range  from  8.9  to  9.4  percent. 
VA-guaranteed  loans  are  8V2  percent  at  present. 

Besides  the  rate  benefit,  a VA-guaranteed  loan  doesn’t 
require  a down-payment  but  the  lender  may  require  it. 

VA-guaranteed  loans  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses— financing  a home  or  condominium,  building  a home, 
improving  a home,  refinancing  an  existing  home  loan,  buying 
a mobile  loan  or  lot,  or  improving  a mobile  home  lot  in 
conjunction  with  the  purchase  of  a unit  to  be  placed  on  a 
lot  owned  by  the  veteran. 

FHA  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  also 
guarantees  loans  to  American  citizens  under  a mortgage  insur- 
ance plan.  Active  duty  service  members  with  at  least  2 years 
of  service  can  have  their  premiums  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD).  Using  this  benefit,  soldiers  can  save  the 
VA  option  until  after  leaving  the  service.  However,  there  are 
a few  more  limitations  to  the  FHA-insured  mortgage. 

First,  this  type  loan  can  only  be  used  to  finance  a 
single-family  dwelling. 

Second,  an  FHA-insured  loan  backed  by  DOD  also  re- 
quires a down-payment.  Don’t  forget  the  closing  costs.  And 
there  may  be  more  cash  to  pay  elsewhere. 

FHA  places  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  loan  they’ll 
insure.  The  maximum  is  $60,000,  although  in  a few  high-cost 
areas  that’s  stretched  to  $90,000.  You  may  pay  more  for  your 
home,  but  any  amount  over  the  limit  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

that  include  utility  costs,  mortgage  pay- 
ments, taxes  and  insurance.  Now  you 
have  a dollar  amount  that’s  available  for 
other  family  living  expenses.”  (See  Fi- 
nancing Checklist,  page  30.) 

The  Search  Is  On 
Assuming  you’ve  decided  you  can 
afford  a home  and  you’ve  set  your  price 
guidelines,  it’s  time  to  start  looking.  Be- 
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ONCE  YOU'VE  picked  out  the 
home  you  want  to  buy, 
fill  out  the  charges 
listed  here  to 
determine  the 
actual  costs: 


Down-payment  $ 

Closing  costs  $ 

Title  search  and  clearance  $ 

Various  legal  fees  $ 

Other  charges  $ 

TOTAL  INITIAL  COST  $ 


Size  of  monthly  payment  on  mortgage  $. 

Monthly  payments  on  taxes  and  $. 

assessments 

Monthly  payments  on  insurance  $. 

Probable  fuel  cost  (average  per  month)  $. 

Probable  monthly  utility  cost  $. 

(electricity,  water,  gas,  etc.) 

Estimated  monthly  maintenance  and  $. 

repair  expenses 


TOTAL  MONTHLY  COST 

V 


sides  a real  estate  agency,  you  can  check 
newspapers,  bulletin  boards  and  post 
housing  offices. 

In  fact,  if  you’re  short  on  money, 
you  might  be  able  to  save  a few  grand 
by  looking  yourself  rather  than  seeing  a 
real  estate  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  real  estate 
agents  can  save  you  time  and  a lot  of 
pointless  searching.  They  have  a handle 
on  what’s  available.  Tell  them  what  you 
want  and  they’ll  do  the  looking  for  you. 

If  you  pick  a real  estate  firm  that 
belongs  to  a multiple  listing  pool,  they’ll 
have  a listing  of  every  used  house  of- 
fered by  the  many  realtors  in  the  associ- 


ation. You  just  sit  down  and  leaf  through  i 
the  listings  book.  It  includes  photo- 
graphs,  descriptions,  specifications, 
asking  price,  tax  information,  heating 
costs,  nearness  to  schools  and  more. 

Old  vs.  New? 

Two  out  of  three  home  buyers  pick 
older  homes.  It  used  to  be  they  were  ' 
cheaper.  That’s  not  always  true  anymore. 
More  and  more  people  see  advantages 
in  buying  old. 

For  one  thing,  an  older  home  is 
usually  nearer  to  a city  center  and  this 
simplifies  shopping  and  commuting. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
landscaping  a new  yard.  A 20-year-old 
house  probably  is  already  shaded  by 
matured  trees  and  shrubbery. 

By  buying  a home  that’s  been  lived 
in  before,  you  can  budget  how  much  it's 
going  to  cost  you  to  live  there.  When 
looking,  ask  to  see  prior  utility  bills, 
property  taxes  and  the  like. 

They  really  don’t  make  them  like 
they  used  to.  Rarely  do  new  homes  come 
with  hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings  and 
individualized  floor  plans. 

Age  doesn’t  guarantee  craftsman- 
ship however.  A house  built  during 
World  War  II  may  have  been  built  with 
inferior  substitutions  for  rationed  build- 
ing materials.  Before  1950,  it  may  have 
been  painted  with  lead-based  paint.  That 
can  be  hazardous  to  children  who  might 
eat  paint  chips. 

An  older  home  may  be  inadequate 
for  today’s  heating,  plumbing  and  wiring 
standards.  This  is  the  age  of  electrical 
appliances.  Many  older  homes  weren’t 
originally  wired  to  handle  all  of  the 
equipment  you  take  for  granted.  Before 
you  buy  an  older  home,  check  to  see  if 
the  electrical  system  will  meet  your 
needs. 

Nothing  lasts  forever.  And  homes 
do  wear  out.  You  may  think  you’re  get- 
ting a bargain  and  that,  with  a little 
repair,  you  can  make  an  cld  home  look 
like  new.  Be  on  guard.  You  may  be  pay- 
ing more  than  it’s  worth  just  to  make  it 
livable. 

Old  houses  are  more  likely  to  have 
damage  from  termites  or  other  wood 
destroying  insects.  These  critters  thrive 
in  every  state  except  Alaska.  Also  look 
out  for  wood  rot.  Termites  are  often 
blamed  but  the  real  wood  rot  culprit  is 
a fungus. 

Buying  an  older  home  often 
means  bigger  down-payments.  A new 
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COMING  TO  TERMS 


BUYING  A home  for  the  first  time,  you  may  hear 
some  terms  you’ve  never  heard  before.  Here’s  what 
some  of  them  mean. 

appraisal — An  evaluation  of  property  to  de- 
termine its  market  value. 

closing  costs  (sometimes  called  settlement 
costs) — All  charges  paid  for  obtaining  the  mort- 
gage loan  and  transferring  real  estate  value.  In- 
cludes title  search  and  insurance,  attorney  fee. 


survey,  credit  report,  appraisal  fee,  inspection  fee, 
recording  fee,  state  and  local  transfer  taxes, 
lender’s  origination  fee. 

default — Failure  to  pay  financial  debts, 
down-payment — Initial  amount  paid  at  the 
time  of  purchase  of  a house.  It’s  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  price  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan. 

equity — Increase  in  value  of  ownership  in- 
terest in  a property.  As  owners  reduce  their  debt 
by  paying  off  the  mortgage,  and  as  market  value 
appreciates,  equity  increases. 

foreclosure — Taking  legal  action  to  termi- 
nate a mortgage  and  take  possession  of  the  mort- 
gaged property. 

interest — A charge  for  borrowed  money, 
generally  a percentage  of  the  amount  borrowed. 

mortgage — The  transfer  of  property  by  a 
deed  that  becomes  void  upon  payment. 

title — The  evidence  of  a person’s  legal  right 
to  possession  of  property. 


THE  MEDIAN  price  for  a single-family  home  is  about 
$45,000  these  days.  That’s  more  than  a lot  of  young 
families — including  military — can  afford. 

Many  people  are  turning  to  houses  on  wheels — 
mobile  homes.  That’s  about  the  only  form  of  single-family 
housing  left  for  under  $20,000.  A price  tag  like  that 
appeals  to  folks  on  thin  budgets. 

More  than  83  percent  of  the  mobile  home  owners 
in  this  country  have  an  annual  income  under  $15,000. 
Mobile  homes  attract  people  of  all  ages.  The  largest  share 
(18.2  percent)  are  people  under  age  25. 

What  makes  these  factory-built  homes  look  even 
more  desirable  are  the  extra  goodies  packed  inside.  Most 
come  equipped  with  appliances,  tables,  chairs,  beds, 
sofas,  carpets,  draperies — perfect  for  the  new  family. 

But  buying  a mobile  home  isn’t  always  the  perfect 
investment,  nor  a perfect  bargain.  The  low  price  doesn’t 
include  the  land  you’re  going  to  put  it  on.  Trailer  parks 
rent  space  from  $30  on  up  to  $200  a month,  plus  utilities. 

There  are  exceptions,  however.  Fort  Stewart,  Ga., 
has  set  aside  space  for  mobile  homes  because  of  their 
housing  shortage.  The  rental  charge  is  $21.90  a month. 
That  includes  garbage  collection,  water  and  sewage. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  warns  you  not  to  think 
of  a mobile  home  purchase  as  an  investment.  Unlike 
permanent  homes,  mobile  homes  lose  value  over  the 
years.  "I’ve  seen  conflicting  reports  on  depreciation,” 
says  George  Moerman  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  "A 
mobile  home  combination — unit  plus  land — where  the 
buyer  gets  his  own  tract  of  land  and  puts  his  own  mobile 
home  on  the  land,  probably  doesn’t  depreciate  and  prob- 
ably appreciates.  As  to  what  happens  to  a mobile  home 
in  a rental  park,  I think  a lot  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  park  and  the  care  the  individual  gives  to  his  unit.” 

VA  guarantees  loans  made  for  new  and  used  mo- 
bile homes,  but  places  limits  on  the  size  of  loan  you  may 
take  out.  For  instance,  a single-wide  mobile  home  loan 
without  a lot  can’t  be  more  than  $12,000.  A double-wide 
can’t  be  more  than  $20,000.  The  maximum  is  raised, 
though,  if  a lot  is  included. 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU 


Interest  rates  on  mobile  home  loans  now  are  about 
12  percent — higher  than  for  permanent  homes.  But  land 
purchased  to  put  the  mobile  home  on  can  be  financed 
at  the  going  real  estate  rate — about  8V2  percent. 

You  may  think  having  a mobile  home  means  you 
can  take  it  with  you.  That’s  not  as  easy  as  it  seems. 
Presently,  seven  states  restrict  the  movement  of  14-foot- 
wide mobile  homes.  Those  states  are  California,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  think  about  the  cost  of  moving  one  of  these 
monsters.  Prices  vary  according  to  their  size  and  how 
far  they’re  being  moved.  One  company  charges  by  the 
mile,  $1.50  to  $2.00,  depending  on  the  size. 

Another  nationwide  mobile  home  moving  firm  pro- 
duced this  estimate:  To  move  a 12-foot-wide  mobile  home 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  would  cost  $1,305  plus  $15  an 
hour  for  set-up.  Another  mover  says  if  you’re  thinking 
about  moving  your  mobile  home  from  one  coast  to  the 
other,  don’t  . . . sell  it  instead.  The  moving  costs  would 
run  more  than  $5,000. 
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Forsale  1 ,2 and 3 bedroom  homes 
Each  with  new  convenience  appli- 
ances. All  have  swimming  pool, 
tenniscourts.exerciseroom  Prices 
start  at  $20,000 

Sounds  too  good  to 
be  true.  But  people  are 
finding  they  can  afford  to 
live  the  good  life  early,  if 
they're  willing  toshare  with 
a few  others. 

Single-family  houses 
may  start  being  passe. 
Housing  economists  are 
predicting  that  within  20  years,  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  population 
will  be  living  in  condominiums.  Broadly  defined,  the  condo- 
minium concept  is  individual  ownership  of  a unit  in  a multi-unit 
structure. 

The  multi-unit  structures  can  be  high-rises,  low-rises, 
townhouses  and  refurbished  apartments.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration regularly  guarantees  loans  for  condominiums  subject 
to  approval  of  the  projects.  However,  it  will  not  cover  condo- 
miniums converted  from  rental  apartments. 

As  a condominium  owner,  you’re  responsible  for  your 
own  mortgage,  taxes  and  insurance.  Other  owners’  failure  to 
pay  doesn’t  affect  you. 

But  you  will  be  billed  for  your  share  of  the  upkeep, 
insurance,  taxes  and  management  of  “common  areas.”  These 
include  surrounding  land,  pools,  tennis  courts,  hallways, 
elevators,  heating  plants  and  other  necessities  which  you  and 
other  members  of  your  condominium  association  own  jointly. 

In  1970  there  were  only  300,000  condominiums  in  the 
United  States.  In  1974,  2 million.  They’re  an  up-and-coming 
living  arrangement. 


home  may  be  easier  to  finance  because 
you  can  often  make  arrangements 
through  the  builder.  With  a new  home 
you  can  get  all  the  up-to-date  acces- 
sories— central  air  conditioning,  built-in 
oven,  dishwasher,  washer/dryer,  refrig- 
erator and  the  like.  There’s  often  a 
guarantee  for  the  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. 


Buying  a new  home  gives  you 
choices  like  carpeting  and  paint  colors. 
But  to  afford  a new  home,  you  may  have 
to  settle  for  a location  miles  from  the 
city’s  center.  There  are  also  shrubs,  trees 
and  a lawn  to  plant. 

Financing 

But  you’ve  finally  made  the  big 
decision.  You’ve  chosen  the  house  you 
want,  and  you’ve  come  to  a price  agree- 
ment with  the  owner.  Now  you  have  to 
figure  how  to  pay  for  it. 

You  could  pay  cash,  if  you  had 
enough  on  hand.  Like  most  other  home 


buyers,  you’ll  probably  apply  for  a loan. 

You  have  various  choices.  You  | 
can  get  financing  from  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  insurance  com- 
panies, mortgage  lending  agencies,  pri-  j 
vate  lenders  and  some  credit  unions. 

Under  certain  conditions  VA  will 
make  a loan  directly  to  a veteran.  In  areas  ' 
where  private  financing  isn't  generally 
available  (usually  rural  areas  or  small 
towns),  VA  can  lend  up  to  $33,000  to  an 
eligible  veteran. 

A loan  isn’t  a gift.  It  has  to  be  paid 
off — with  interest.  It’s  to  your  benefit  to 
shop  around  to  get  the  best  interest  rates 
available.  As  little  as  Va  percent  extra 
interest  makes  a substantial  difference 
on  a 30-year  loan.  On  a $40,000  loan  that  ' 
additional  Va  percent  adds  up  to  $2,520. 

When  purchasing  a home  the 
downpayment  must  be  considered.  Gen- 
erally, a lender  will  require  the  purchaser 
to  pay  at  least  10  percent  down.  While 
there  is  no  VA  requirement  for  a down- 
payment,  unless  the  purchase  price  ex- 
ceeds the  reasonable  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, a lender  may  still  require  one. 

If  you  agree  to  pay  more  for  a 
home  than  its  VA  loan  guarantee  ap- 
praisal, the  difference  must  be  paid  in 
cash  by  the  veteran  from  his  or  her  own 
assets  without  borrowing. 

Then  there  are  closing  costs.  They 
aren’t  covered  by  your  mortgage.  Clos- 
ing costs  include  title  search,  title  insur- 
ance, attorney  fees,  survey,  credit  report, 
appraisal  fee,  recording  fee,  state  and 
local  transfer  taxes,  lender’s  origination 
fee  and  maybe  other  things.  You  may  not 
have  to  pay  all  of  these  fees.  But  the 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  figures  they  add  up  to  an 
average  of  4 to  5 percent  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  house. 

Buying  a home  is  an  enormous 
venture,  especially  for  the  first-time 
buyer.  ‘‘No  matter  how  carefully  families 
plan  they’re  going  to  forget  how  expen- 
sive it  can  be  to  move  into  a house  for 
the  first  time,”  says  George  Moerman. 

‘‘For  instance,  you  may  have  lived 
in  an  apartment  house.  Now  you’ve  got 
to  go  out  and  buy  a garbage  can  and 
lawn  mower.  You  can  buy  a comparative- 
ly small  house — five  or  six  rooms — and 
you’re  dealing  with  10,  12,  15  windows 
that  need  curtains. 

‘‘It’s  an  expensive  proposition  to 
get  into  a house.  We  don’t  want  people 
to  make  a uninformed  decision. ”□ 
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IT’S  A cold,  bleak  Mis- 
souri morning,  but  the 
trainees  are  out.  They 
listen,  somewhat  be- 
wildered, to  the  biting 
commands  of  the  Drill 
Sergeants.  They  res- 
pond routinely  now,  as 
if  seasoned  veterans. 
The  soldiers  of  the  2d 
Training  Brigade,  at 
■ort  Leonard  Wood,  have 
heard  the  same  thing 
every  morning  for  6 
weeks;  there’s  6 more 
to  go.  But  these 
trainees  are  different. 
They’re  training  for  a 
job  that  offers  little 
glory  and  lots  of  work. 
They’re  learning  to  be 
combat  engineers.  Be- 
coming soldiers  is  hard 
nough — but  these  young 
I men  must,  at  the  same 
time,  master  the  special 
skills  of  the  combat 
engineer.  It’s  a rough 
and  seldom  easy  road 
I the  engineer  travels. 
There’s  tradition  and 
history  to  keep  alive — 
a fighting  spirit  to 
preserve.  Bundled 
against  the  cold,  work- 
ing with  some  of  the 
tools  of  their  trade, 
these  soldiers  are  just 
starting  to  learn  about 
the  spirit  that  is  the 
combat  engineer. 


Steve  Abbott,  Photos  by  SP5  Mi  Seitelman 
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The  learning  is  long 
and  hard.  Days  seem 
endless;  nights  too 
short.  Over  and  over 
they  do  the  jobs — build 
a frame,  put  it  up, 
take  it  down.  Drive 
equipment  through  the 
Missouri  mud.  Drill 
Sergeants  teach  the 
skills  that  are  the 
engineer  trademark — 
skills  only  the  engi- 
neer can  call  his  own. 
The  routine  goes  on 
from  dawn  to  dusk — 
time  is  short,  the  de- 
mands heavy. 
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Dwarfed  by  the  struc- 
tures they  build,  these 
soldiers  float  the 
bridges  and  run  the 
saws  with  one  goal  in 
mind — when  the  days  and 
weeks  of  training  are 
over,  they’ll  take  the 
name  combat  engineer. 

And  they’ll  earn  it 
when  called  on  to  be  up 
front  and  fighting.  □ 
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Bridging  The  Gap 


Engineers  are  famous  for  getting  troops  over  ditches,  rivers 
and  other  potential  obstacles.  They  do  so  with  an  array  of 
bridges  to  fit  every  need.  Identify  these  three  types  of  bridges 
used  by  the  engineers. 


Time  Test 


Where  in  The  States  Are  You? 


Match  these  common  items  to  the  ap- 
proximate year  in  which  they  were  invent- 
ed (the  earliest  known  date  is  given  in  most 
cases).  Then  identify  the  three  items  that 
were  not  invented  in  the  United  States. 


Alarm  Clock 

a. 

1830 

Submarine 

b. 

1861 

Cotton  Gin 

c. 

1920 

Machine  Gun 

d. 

1935 

Typewriter 

e. 

1787 

Television 

f. 

1793 

Radar 

9- 

1620 

Book  Matches 

h. 

1858 

Band  Aids 

i. 

1892 

Pencil  with  Eraser 

)• 

1867 

The  items  not  invented  in  the  United  States: 


2. 


3. 


Match  the  states  below  with  the  correct  statement; 


Delaware 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Alaska 

Arkansas 


Michigan 

California 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Washington 


1.  This  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1959. 

2.  The  first  co-ed  college  in  the  United  States  was  in  this 
state. 

3.  The  state  with  the  largest  man-made  seaport  in  the  U.S. 

4.  The  only  state  named  after  a president. 

5.  The  first  of  the  original  13  states  to  ratify  the 
Constitution. 

6.  The  city  of  What  Cheer  is  in  this  state. 

7.  Diamonds  are  mined  in  this  state. 

8.  Adolph  Hitler  once  owned  land  here. 

9.  This  state  was  an  independent  republic  before  joining 
the  Union. 

10.  This  state  is  also  the  name  of  the  only  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  is  entirely  in  the  U.S. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


ONE  DAY  IN  MAY 


Photos  by  PH1  ^ohn  Lucas,  Text  by  Lt  Col  Courtney  M.  Rittgers 

ENGINES  ROAR  and  the  crowd  comes  alive. 
Thirty-three  of  racing’s  best  drivefs  maneu- 
ver $100,000  cars.  Under  a hot  sun  they^ake 
two  parade  laps  and  a pace  lap  before  a green 
flag  signals  the  start  of  the  Indianapolis  500. 

Skilled  hands  of  seasoned  professionals 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  MATE  FIRST  CLASS  JOHN  R.  LUCAS  Is  asslgnsd  to  ths 
Public  Affairs  Office.  U.S.  6th  Float 


have  tuned  the  cars  to  perfection.  Pit  crews 
stand  ready  to  refuel,  re-tire  and  repair 
their  thoroughbred  machines  with  unbelievable 
speed  and  dexterity.  They  have  to  be  quick 
if  their  car  is  to  win.  Last  year’s  winning 
pit  crew  handled  their  car  nine  times  at  an 
extraordinary  average  of  16.1  seconds  per 
stop. 


These  are  no  ordinary  cars.  They’re 
built  to  deliver  speed  under  strict  rules. 
Engines  that  get  1.8  miles  per  gallon  are 
only  allotted  280  gallons  for  the  race.  Each 
car  is  limited  to  a 40-gallon  gas  tank.  The 
racing  team  must  get  the  most  out  of  its 
machine  over  the  grueling  distance  of  500 
miles  covered  in  200  laps.  An  average  of 
161.331  mph  won  it  in  1977.  That  kind  of 
speed  takes  its  toll  of  both  car  and  driver. 

Only  12  of  the  33  starters  were  running  at  the 
end  last  year.  One  of  those  who  dropped 
out,  Lloyd  Ruby,  crashed  but  escaped 
uninjured.  The  other  cars  simply  failed. 


\ 
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Indy  is  the  U.S.  Auto  Club’s  richest 
race.  All  drivers  who  qualify — only  33  do 
each  year — get  a piece  of  the  more  than 
million  dollars  prize  money.  Last  place  takes 
about  $15,100.  Last  year’s  winner,  A.  J. 

Foyt,  got  more  than  $255,000.  That’s  not  so 
much  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  cars. 

A typical  engine  alone  runs  about  $30,000. 

Danger  is  ever  present.  Cars  zoom  around 
the  black  top  oval  at  speeds  to  200  mph. 

An  oil  leak  from  one  driver’s  car  can  seal  the 
doom  of  another.  A car  that  spins  sideways 
can  cause  disaster  to  a number  of  others. 

The  driver  who  has  been  there  before 
knows  this,  and  cranks  that  factor  into  his 
plan  for  winning. 

The  strategy  that  wins  Indy  depends  on 
experience  and  luck.  Speed  will  just  get  you 
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MVEMCMTIRE 

Mno((i  amd 


Al  Unser  Mario  Andretti 


there.  Only  the  33  best  times  over  four 
qualifying  laps  make  it  into  the  Memorial 
Day  lineup.  Eighty-five  tried  in  1977. 

Fifty-two  didn’t  make  it. 
The  weather  plays  a spoifer’s  role. 


If  it  looks  like  rain,  strategy  changes.  A 
race  needn’t  go  the  full  500  miles  to  be 
ruled  complete.  Johnny  Rutherford  won  after 
the  race  was  stopped  on  account  of  rain  in 
1976 — he  had  completed  only  255  miles. 
Lap  money — $150  per  lap — is  awarded  to 
drivers  for  each  lap  they  lead  the  race. 
But  it  isn’t  necessary  to  lead  all  the  way, 
or  any  of  the  way — until  the  end.  In  1977, 
Gordon  Johncock  led  129  laps,  but  finished 
11th  after  his  engine  failed  on  the  184th  lap. 
’77  winner  A.  J.  Foyt  led  only  46  laps. 
Tires  are  important,  too.  Tire  tempera- 
tures reach  about  250  degrees  fahrenheit.  If 
the  temperature  gets  up  around  300°,  the  tire 
can  blister  and  fail.  Soft  tires  grip  better 
on  a slippery  track  but  run  hotter. 
You  don’t  test  your  particular  combina- 
tion of  engine  and  chassis  by  running  it 
500  miles  at  161  mph  average.  Only  on  race 
day,  with  all  factors  considered,  do  you  find 
out  if  it  will  go  the  distance.  If  it  does, 
you’re  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Indy  is  a happening  more  than  a race. 
Weeks  in  advance,  planners  work  out  the 
details  of  traditional  events.  There’s  a 
parade  the  day  before  and  scores  of  parties. 
There’s  the  ball  featuring  the  “500  Queen’’ 
and  her  court.  And  the  annual  drivers  and 
owners  golf  tournament,  played  on  the  speed- 
way’s own  27-hole  course. 
Last  year,  350,000  spectators  jammed  the 
speedway,  many  were  drawn  to  Janet  Guthrie, 
the  first  female  qualifier,  above.  You 
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Grand  Prix  Racers 

Photos  by  SPS  Douglas  L.  Smiley,  Text  by  Lt  Col  Courtney  M.  Rittgers 


Grand  Prix  of  the  United  States. 
It’s  a twisting  3.37  miles  of  roller 
coaster  road  circuit  at  Watkins 
Glen,  N.Y.,  scene  of  the  19th 
annual  event.  Nearly  200  miles  of 
action-packed  international 
competition.  In  addition  to  prize 
money,  drivers  try  for  points 
toward  the  world  driving 
championship.  Only  the  first  six 
finishers  score  points.  The 
Grand  Prix  series  of  17  races 
take  place  on  racing  circuits 
worldwide. 

Mario  Andretti,  above,  in 
his  John  Player  racing  team 
helmet,  drove  with  abandon 
trying  to  win  his  fifth  Grand  Prix 
race  of  the  1977  season.  Brazil’s 
Emerson  Fittipaldi,  below  right, 
was  concerned  about  capturing 


SPECIALIST  5 DOUGLAS  L.  SMILEY  Is  an  smatsur 
auto'racsr  and  profasslonal  pholographar  assignad 
to  Arlington  Hall  Station,  Va. 
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his  first  win  of  the  season. 
Neither  made  it.  James  Hunt  of 
England  won. 

There’s  nothing  like  a 
Grand  Prix — the  celebrities, 
cars,  driving  skills — except 
maybe  the  Indy  500. □ 
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normally  don’t  win  at  Indianapolis  first  time 
out.  Janet  took  29th  place.  The  crowd 
cheered  her  anyway. 
The  speedway  hospital  treated  more  spec- 
tators than  racers.  More  than  700  patients  in 

all.  Only  one  driver. 

Crowds  line  up  the  night  before,  or 
sooner,  to  get  in  on  race  day.  They  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  from 
foreign  countries.  Some  never  miss  the  race. 
One  of  last  year’s  spectators  was  viewing 
his  42d  Indy  500.  For  many,  the  big  thing 
is  just  to  be  there.  Some  don’t  even  watch 
the  race.  To  them,  the  race  is  secondary. 
Sprawled  around  Indy’s  559  acres,  they  barbe- 
cue, party  and  do  their  own  thing.  There  are 
234,000  permanent  seats  ranging  in  price  up 
to  $55.  The  rest  of  the  spectators  pay  $10 
to  stand  on  the  infield. 

It’s  an  honor  for  a racer  to  qualify. 
It’s  a thrill  to  finish,  and  a unique  experi- 
ience  to  win.  “There  are  a lot  of  car  races, 
but  there’s  only  one  Indianapolis,’’  says 
A.  J.  Foyt.  He  should  know,  he’s  won  it  four 
times — more  than  any  other  person. 
If  he  makes  it  into  the  race  this  year, 
it  will  be  his  21st  start  at  Indy,  and  it 
could  be  win  number  five.  That  wouldn’t 
make  the  fans  unhappy.  Last  year  they  greeted 
him  at  turn  three  of  his  victory  lap  shouting 
“A.  J.,  A.  J.’’  Indy  fans  aren’t  that  much 
different  from  the  rest  of  us. 
They  love  a winner.  □ 
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«the  pentagon 

SAID  TODAY...” 


MSgt  Bruce  N.  Bant 


Thomas 'Ross,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  conducts  one  of  the  regular  press  briefings  at  the  Pentagon. 


YOU  SIT  DOWN  to  your  morning 
coffee,  pick  up  the  local  paper  and 
a headline  catches  your  eye.  The 
story  begins,  “WASHINGTON, 
May  15,  (AP) — The  Army  reported 
today.  . . .’’Or  you  get  home  from 
work,  turn  on  the  TV  and  Walter 
Cronkite  starts  his  first  story,  “The 
Pentagon  said  today.  ...” 

Have  you  ever  wondered 
who  in  the  Pentagon  said  what  and 
to  whom?  How  does  Walter  know 
j “That’s  the  way  it  is.  . . .”?  In 
short,  who  speaks  for  the  military 
at  the  national  level?  Who  tells  the 
world  what  was  said? 

The  people  who  do  those  jobs 
. fall  into  two  categories.  Public  in- 
formation officers  speak  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services.  Members  of  the 
: Pentagon  press  corps  tell  us  what 
was  said. 

If  you  tried  to  find  the 


“average”  reporter  or  information 
officer,  you’d  be  facing  an  almost 
impossible  task.  They  have  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  education, 
training  and  experience.  They  rep- 
resent various  religions,  races,  na- 
tionalities, ages  and  both  sexes. 

They  got  into  the  news  busi- 
ness for  different  reasons.  Some 
were  crusaders  out  to  save  the 
world.  Others  were  on  ego  trips.  For 
some  it  was  a lifelong  ambition. 
Others  got  in  by  accident. 

When  you  ask  why  they’re 
in  the  business,  no  one  gives  the 
same  answer.  “It’s  challenging. 
. . .” “It’seasy. . . .’’“Itpayswell. 
. . .”  “Certainly  not  for  the  money. 
. . .”  “What  the  hell  else  can  I do. 
. . .’’“It’s  what  I do  best.  No,  make 
that  second  best.” 

There  are  approximately  40 
members  of  the  press  who  regularly 
cover  the  Pentagon.  This  number 


sometimes  doubles  and  triples  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  press  confer- 
ences, budget  briefings  and  other 
stories  of  major  interest. 

They  work  out  of  an  office 
that  looks  like  the  headquarters  for 
a Boy  Scout  paper  drive  after  a 
mortar  attack.  The  office  is  located 
between  the  Pentagon’s  Mall  and 
River  entrances  on  what  is  appro- 
priately called  the  “Corre- 
spondents’ Corridor.” 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  (ASD/PA),  Thomas  Ross. 
Mr.  Ross  is  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  Defense  Department. 

Located  between  these  two 
offices  is  the  office  of  the  Directorate 
for  Defense  Information  (DDI). 
DDI  is  the  Defense  Department 
agency  that  works  closest  with  the 
press  corps  on  a day-to-day  basis. 
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AGlossary  of  News  Terms 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  common  terms  often  used  by  newspeople 
and  information  officers  while  doing  their  jobs.  Many  of  the  phrases 
are  used  in  reporting  the  news: 

DIRECT  QUOTE:  Remarks  which  may  be  quoted  verbatim  and  attributed 
to  a specific,  identified  source. 

DIRECT  ATTRIBUTION:  Remarks  which  may  be  quoted  in  substance 
but  not  verbatim.  May  be  attributed  to  a specific,  identified  source. 

ATTRIBUTION:  Identification  of  the  source  of  specific  information.  It's 
usually  the  name  or  title  of  a person  making  a specific  statement. 

PENTAGON  SPOKESMAN:  Any  member  of  the  Defense  Department 
authorized  to  make  releases  to  the  press. 

PENTAGON  SOURCES:  Anyone  who  works  at  the  Pentagon.  This  includes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Pentagon  spokespersons,  the  guard  at  the 
entrance,  the  PFC  in  the  motor  pool  and  the  cleaning  lady. 

SOURCES:  Anyone,  anywhere. 

'BACKGROUND  INFORMATION:  Information  given  confidentially  to 
explain  complicated  situations  and  developments.  It’s  intended  for  use 
as  though  it  were  the  product  of  the  writer’s  own  research.  It  is  not 
attributed  to  any  source  even  in  general  terms. 

'OFF-THE-RECORD:  Information  which  must  be  held  in  complete 
confidence.  It  is  not  to  be  made  public  under  any  circumstances,  in 
any  form.  Off-the-record  information  is  given  trusted  correspondents. 
It’s  special  information  which  they  need  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
complicated  news  events.  It’s  also  used  to  brief  correspondents  on 
important  future  events  that  require  special  handling  by  a thoroughly 
informed  press.  The  principal  value  of  off-the-record  information  to  the 
correspondents  is  that  it  permits  intelligent,  accurate  reporting  of  complex 
events.  It  also  helps  in  recognizing  unfounded  or  false  reports. 

EXCLUSIVE:  Information  that  goes  to  only  one  newsman  in  response 
to  his  query. 

GROUND  RULES:  All  of  the  above. 

'It  is  DoD  policy  that  all  information  being  released  by  a DoD  agency 
or  person  be  "on-the-record  and  attributable”  unless  there  are  specific 
official  reasons  for  doing  otherwise. 


The  DDI  staff  sets  up  press 
conferences  and  briefings,  arranges 
interviews,  issues  news  releases  and 
provides  transcripts  of  press  con- 
ferences. They  provide  a radio  and 
TV  studio  for  interviews  and  make 
available  DOD  photographs  and 
news  film.  Their  most  time-con- 
suming job  is  searching  out  answers 
to  specific  questions  from  corre- 
spondents. 

Each  of  the  military  services 
also  has  an  information  office.  It 
provides  similar  services  to  the 
press  corps  through  DDI. 

The  press  consists  of  two 
basic  groups:  printed  and  electronic 
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media.  Print  media  include  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Radio  and 
television  make  up  the  electronic 
media.  The  wire  services  are  a little 
bit  of  each.  They  feed  information 
to  both. 

The  two  major  wire  services 
in  the  United  States  are  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  (AP)  and  United  Press 
International  (UPI).  AP  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies — an  associa- 
tion of  news  agencies.  The  sub- 
scribers are  members  and  own  the 
service.  UPI,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a corporation  and  operates  on  a 
profit  basis.  The  subscribers  are 
customers  and  pay  for  the  service. 


Both  organizations  provide  virtu- 
ally the  same  kind  of  service. 

,AP  has  more  than  4,700 
ne\Nspapers.  radio  and  TV  sub- 
scribers in  this  country.  UPI  serves 
about  the  same.  Their  biggest  com- 
petitors internationally  are  Reuters, 
the  British  news  agency,  and 
.Agence  Trance-Presse.  Reuters  has 
a full-time  reporter  covering  the 
Pentagon. 

The  wire  services  make  it 
possible  for  small  newspapers  and 
local  radio  and  FV  stations  to  give 
their  audiences  national  and  inter- 
national news.  They  do  this  with 
great  speed.  When  an  important 
story  breaks,  the  wire  service  re- 
porter gets  the  information  back  to 
his  bureau.  There  it's  put  on  the 
teletype.  Almost  instantaneously, 
thousands  of  member  newspapers 
and  stationsaround  thecountry  with 
teletype  receivers  have  the  story. 

Because  their  subscribers  are 
a cross  section  of  the  population, 
wire  service  stories  are  usually 
general  in  nature.  Reporters  tell  the 
overall  picture  to  appeal  to  the 
largest  possible  audience.  Follow- 
up stories  give  more  specific  infor- 
mation. 

Major  newspapers  and  the 
weekly  news  magazines  have  their 
own  reporters  at  the  Pentagon.  They 
also  have  a large  circulation  and 
write  their  stories  for  a nationwide 
audience. 

TV  reporters  do  much  the 
same  thing.  The  major  difference 
is  they  have  to  get  all  the  important 
facts  into  a 60-90  second  spot  on 
the  evening  news. 

Special  interest  and  trade 
publications  handle  the  story  in  still 
another  way.  Aerospace  Daily  m\gh\. 
aproach  the  Defense  budget  story 
from  the  research  and  development 
angle.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
would  be  interested  in  how  the 
budget  would  affect  business  and 
finance. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  ’ re- 
porter at  the  Pentagon  wrote  a story 
dealing  with  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  budget  included  funds  for 
dependent  travel  for  E4sand  below. 

Different  personalities.  Dif- 
ferent publications.  Different  audi- 
ences. As  a result  40  members  of 
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the  Pentagon  Press  Corps  go  to  the 
same  news  conference  and  write  40 
different  stories.  Some  of  the  pro- 
fessionals who  work  at  the  Pentagon 
took  the  time  to  talk  about  their  beat. 

Fred  Hoffman, 

Associated  Press: 

“The  wires  don't  have  the 
luxury  of  picking  and  choosing  what 
we  want  to  cover.  We  have  to  cover 
everything.  A newspaper  doesn’t 
have  to  do  that.  They  can  always 
get  it  from  the  wire. 

“On  stories  like  the  budget 
I do  two  stories — one  for  the  after- 
noon papers  and  one  for  the  morning 
papers.  All  I can  really  do  initially 
is  hit  the  high  spots.  Then  as 
testimony  develops,  I have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  some  of  the 
details  that  deserve  separate  treat- 
ment. 

“There’s  a lot  of  difference 
between  covering  the  Pentagon  and 
covering  Capitol  Hill.  Up  there  you 
have  535  members  of  Congress 
running  after  you  trying  to  get  your 
attention.  Here  you  have  22,000 
people  running  the  other  way. 

“There’s  a built-in  reluc- 
tance to  be  forthcoming  in  the 
Defense  Department — often  with 
no  real  purpose.  It’s  almost  a secu- 
rity fetish.  When  you  ask  a question 
people  on  the  staff  level  respond: 


‘a.  What  does  he  want  to  know  it 
for?  b.  What’s  he  going  to  do  with 
it?  c.  Let’s  classify  it.’  The  power 
of  the  press  to  break  most  of  this 
stuff  loose  is  grossly  overrated. 

“The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  of  very  little  use  to  a day-to- 
day  reporter.  By  the  time  you  break 
something  out  of  the  system  it’s  no 
longer  news.  It’s  great  for  book 
writers  and  historians. 

“The  guts  of  this  beat  are  in 
footwork  and  establishing  personal 
contacts.  Developing  sources  over 
a period  of  time.  The  techniques  are 
the  same  here  as  on  any  other  news 
beat.’’ 

Thomas  Ross,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Public 
Affairs 

“The  job  of  the  ASD/PA  is 
twofold.  One  is  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  his  top  assis- 
tants on  how  we  can  best  present 
our  case  to  the  public.  The  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  acting  as  a 
spokesman  and  a source  for  the 
press. 

“In  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
job,  the  ASD/PA  acts  very  much 
like  a reporter.  Having  been  a 
reporter  for  many  years,  I have 
some  idea  what  a reporter  needs. 
Using  a reporter’s  skills.  I’m  able 
to  get  a lot  of  information  out  of 
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the  building  that  legitimately  should 
be  gotten  out. 

“The  man  sitting  in  this  job 
can’t  tell  the  press  everything  it 
wants  to  know.  There  are  things  that 
are  legitimately  classified.  He  does 
the  best  within  the  set  limitations. 
Most  of  the  press  understand  that. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  press 
has  a natural  role,  an  obligation  to 
be  as  forceful  and  enterprising  as 
possible  to  get  as  much  information 
as  they  can.  I understand  that. 

“We  have  a good  relation- 
ship with  the  press.  DDI  doesagood 
jobinmeetingthe  needsof  thepress. 

“In  the  main,  they  answer 
detailed  questions  well  and  quickly. 
When  snags  pop  up  they’re  not  the 
result  of  a concerted  effort  to  with- 
hold information.  Generally  they’re 
the  result  of  people  in  the  building 
not  really  understanding  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  press.’’ 

Charles  Corddry,  Baltimore  Sun 

“Working  for  a newspaper, 
you  can  pick  and  choose.  You 
certainly  want  to  cover  the  impor- 
tant things,  but  there  are  a lot  of 
things  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about. 

“I  cover  the  national  defense 
news.  The  local  stories  are  covered 
by  the  city  desk.  The  XMl  story 
is  a classic  example.  It  has  all  the 

Frank  Hall 


Left,  Pentagon  veteran  Fred  Hoffman  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  a briefing.  Above, 
Charles  Quinn,  NBC  News,  in  his  Pentagon 
office  on  Correspondents’  Corridor.  DOD 
provides  the  press  corps  with  office  space, 
phones  and  studio  facilities. 
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Frank  Hall 


Soldiers  who  read  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
familiar  with  the  by-line  of  Pentagon 
correspondent  John  Hart,  above. 


elements;  international  politics, 
money  for  American  business,  na- 
tional defense,  NATO  and  stan- 
dardization. 

"The  services  don’t  do 
enough  of  this  kind  of  thing.  It’s 
nice  to  have  the  Secretary  stand  up 
and  say.  This  is  what  we’re  doing’ 
and  then  be  cross-examined  on  it. 
I think  it’s  beneficial  to  everyone 
concerned  for  someone  to  be  on  the 
record. 

“A  lot  of  people  will  talk  to 
you  but  none  of  them  want  to  be 
identified.  The  public  has  the  right 
to  know  who  said  what. 

"The  people  across  the  hall 
are  helpful  in  setting  up  interviews 
or  explaining  details,  but  they  just 
don’t  originate  enough  stories.  They 
are  more  apt  to  react. 

"Before  Vietnam  they  used 
to  originate  a lot  of  stories.  Some- 
where along  the  line  there  was  a 
tightening  up,  a turnaround.  There 
seems  to  be  an  obsession  to  stamp 
everything  secret. 

“I’ve  never  used  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  You  have 
to  have  a lot  of  time  to  wait  for 
results.  I need  it  by  7:30  tonight.’’ 

John  Hart,  Stars  and  Stripes 

"Most  of  the  copy  in  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  wire  service  copy. 
This  provides  the  soldiers  and  civil- 
ian employees  and  their  dependents 
overseas  with  a hometown  newspa- 


per. My  job  is  to  report  those  stories 
that  the  wire  services  would  nor- 
mally ignore. 

"1  concentrate  on  people 
issues.  Commissary  funding,  de- 
pendent schools,  travel  allowances 
and  housing  are  the  type  of  stories 
I Ido.  1 cover  them  from  the  Pentagon 
I and  from  Capitol  Hill.  I’m  in  com- 
I petition  with  the  wires  and  the  staff 
I writers  at  the  paper,  so  1 have  to 
: concentrate  on  things  they  don’t  or 
I can’t. 

I "I’m  also  here  to  respond  to 

I the  editors.  They  sometimes  have 
I an  incomplete  story.  I try  to  fill  in 
I the  blanks  with  responses  from  the 
Pentagon  or  someone  in  Congress. 

‘ ‘ For  policy  Stars  and  Stripes 
comes  under  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Theater  commanders  are 
the  publishers.  There’s  no  censor- 
ship and  no  one  has  to  clear  my 
copy.  Like  any  other  reporter,  the 
only  ones  I have  to  please  are  my 
editor  and  my  readers.’’ 

Lloyd  Norman,  Newsweek 
Magazine 

"Although  I represent  a 
weekly  magazine,  I try  to  be  here 
everyday.  I try  to  write  one  or  two 
short  stories  everyday,  so  I have 
deadlines  almost  everyday.  In  that 
respect  I’m  not  much  different  from 
the  reporter  for  a daily  newspaper. 

“Some  stories  that  go  into 
the  back  of  the  magazine,  science 
and  so  forth,  are  due  early  in  the 
week.  Hard  news  stories  have  alater 
deadline. 

“If  a story  is  really  hot,  we 
can  get  it  in  the  magazine  as  late 
as  Sunday  evening.  We  can  break 
into  the  magazine  as  late  as  Saturday 
with  a new  cover. 

""Newsweek  is  actually  writ- 
ten and  edited  in  New  York.  Re- 
porters feed  stories  in  and  they’re 
combined  by  the  staff  there.  I guess 
you  could  call  it  a kind  of  collective 
journalism. 

“Sometimes  when  you  read 
the  magazine  it’s  hard  to  tell  what 
you  contributed.  Other  times  you 
can  pick  it  right  out.  Your  motiva- 
tion has  to  be  different.  You  can’t 
be  working  for  a by-line.  You  have 
to  work  as  part  of  a team. 

“To  cover  the  Pentagon  it 


helps  if  \ou  have  some  kind  of  a 
military  background.  Simple  things  ] 
! like  the  difference  between  a bat-  » 
talion  and  a division,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  different  aircraft,  j 
can  make  it  difficult  for  a beginner.  i 
"At  the  same  time,  you  can  ( 
j get  a lot  of  help  around  here.  There  | 
! are  enough  information  officers  ; 

around  here  to  help  you  get  started.  ' 
They’re  usually  cooperative  in  dig-  | 
gingout  information  and  answering 
I your  questions.  i 

"Sometimes  the  public’s 
‘need  to  know’  isn’t  fully  recog-  ' 
nized.  The  public  does  need  to  know 
I a great  deal  about  the  Defense 
I Department.  DOD  has  from  time  to 
I time  relaxed  its  efforts  to  furnish 
I information  that,  for  its  own  good,  ' 

j should  be  made  public.’’ 

I 

Charles  Quinn,  NBC  News  ^ 

"I  find  the  Pentagon  similar 
to  any  other  beat  in  town.  You 
develop  sources,  follow  tips  and  do  ^ 

the  leg  work.  As  soon  as  people 
realize  you’re  not  out  to  get  them, 
you  start  to  get  the  information.  It’s 
pretty  routine. 

"Working  on  TV  is  totally 
differentfrom  working  newspapers. 

A source  is  much  more  likely  to  be  ^ 
open  to  a print  journalist. 

"An  admiral  isn’t  about  to 
stand  in  front  of  the  camera  and 
tell  me  the  President  is  crazy — not 
unless  he  plans  to  retire  in  the  near 
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aw  ay.  This  often  involves  a call-out, 
especially  if  the  story  breaks  after 
normal  working  hours.  If  this  is  the 
case  we  call  the  wire  services,  radio 
and  TV  networks  and  ‘regulars.’ 

“We  also  make  call-outs 
when  something  is  about  to  happen. 
Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
had  a news  conference  on  the  gun 
for  the  XMl  tank.  In  that  case,  in 
addition  to  the  regulars,  we  also 
called  many  members  of  the  foreign 
press  since  the  subject  was  of 
interest  to  our  NATO  allies. 

“We  are  responsible  for 
making  all  releases  for  the  DOD, 
including  the  individual  services,  if 
the  news  is  international,  national 
or  regional  in  nature. 

“When  we  answer  specific 
questions  from  members  of  the 
press,  we  rely  heavily  on  the  service 
information  offices.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  question  is  technical 
or  involves  a specific  weapons  sys- 
tem. There’s  a lot  of  cooperation 
between  this  office  and  the  service 
information  offices.  If  there  wasn’t, 
we  couldn’t  get  the  job  done. 

“We  also  have  a fairly  pro- 
fessional relationship  with  members 
of  the  press.  We  don’t  always  agree 
on  what’s  releasable  and  what  isn’t, 
but  overall  it’s  a professional  rela- 
tionship.’’ 

The  responsibility  that  the 
information  officers  and  reporters 
have  to  the  American  people  re- 
quires a professional  relationship. 

The  information  officers 
have  to  penetrate  the  bureaucracy 
atthe  world’s  largest  office  building. 
That  means  explaining  in  detail 
everything  from  the  $115  billion 
defense  budget  to  the  cost  of  lunches 
in  the  Secretary’s  dining  room. 

The  reporters,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  to  transform  the  jumbles 
of  information  into  stories  that  the 
average  American  can  understand. 
They  have  to  sort  and  interpret  the 
information  they’re  given — and 
often  they  have  to  ask  for  more. 

Together,  the  two  grotps 
help  keep  the  American  public  in- 
formed on  how  the  defense  estab- 
lishment works.  They  do  it  through 
more  than  1,700  daily  newspapers, 
6,700  radio  stations  and  700  televi- 
sion stations  across  the  country.  □ 
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future.  So  even  if  I get  a story  like 
that,  it’s  hard  to  get  on  the  air 
because  I don’t  have  any  pictures 
togo  with  itand  I won’t  haveanyone 
standing  up  there  corroborating  the 
story. 

“In  TV  we’re  also  limited  in 
what  we  can  do  because  of  time. 
A print  man  has  the  luxury  of  writing 
long  pieces.  I’m  restricted  to  a 
minute  or  a minute  and  a half. 

“Press  conferences  aren’t 
really  very  helpful  to  me  unless  it’s 
really  a hot  story.  Then  it’s  nice  to 
have  someone  on  the  record.  I find 
the  information  officers  very  help- 
ful, very  professional.  I like  to  go 


through  them  to  get  my  story — if 
for  nothing  else,  to  maintain  a good 
working  relationship.’’ 

Col  Donald  Y.  Wakefield,  Chief, 
Armed  Forces  News  Branch 

“In  the  newsroom  we  pro- 
vide two  basic  services  to  the  press. 
We  staflf,  edit  and  prepare  news 
releases  and  we  respond  to  press 
queries. 

“If  it’s  a routine  story,  like 
general  officer  promotions,  the  re- 
lease is  handled  routinely.  If  one 
of  the  services  comes  down  with 
a more  immediate  news  item  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  get  it  out  right 
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Lloyd  Norman  of  Newsweek,  right  and  Ken  Bacon  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  look 
for  news  of  interest  to  their  particular  audiences. 

SP5  Manuel  Gomdz  Frank  Hall 


Left:  Charles  Corddry,  Balti- 
more Sun  (foreground)  and  Al 
Horton,  Scripps  Howard  News 
service.  Above:  Colonel  Don- 
ald Y.  Wakefield,  Chief,  Armed 
Forces  News  Branch,  works  on 
a daily  basis  with  the  press. 


IT'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT  in  the 
emergency  room  at  the  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical 
Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  At  5 
p.m.  it’s  still  quiet. 

You’d  think  the 
atmosphere  would  be  charged 
with  life-and-death  decisions;  a 
crisis  a second — the  type  of 
action  TV  shows  are  made  from. 
Perhaps  that’s  true  in  some  big 
city  hospitals,  but  in  most 
places,  like  here  at  Fort  Gordon, 
drama  happens  on  a much 
smaller  scale  and  on  a more 
personal  basis. 

Since  the  evening  shift 
came  on  at  3 p.m.,  no 
ambulance  calls  have  come  in. 
The  patients  have  been  walk-ins 
and  their  ailments  haven’t  been 
serious.  But  the  night  is  still 
young. 

The  physicians  on  duty 
are  Major  Keith  Vender  Zyl,  an 
orthopedic  surgeon,  and 
Captain  William  Brearley,  a 
Family  Practice  resident.  The 
nurses  are  Barbara  Stetz  and 
Dorothy  Jung. 

Shortly  after  5,  a child  is 


SPECIALIST  5 ROBERTA  J.  BENJAMIN  is  sssignsd 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Office.  Dwight  David  Elsenhower 
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brought  in  by  his  parents.  He 
has  a cigarette  burn  on  the 
hand.  Examining  the 
2V2-year-old  toddler,  the  doctor 
notices  that  the  burn  is  perfectly 
round.  According  to  the  health 
record  on  file,  the  child  has  been 
in  before  for  burns,  cuts  and 
bruises. 

‘‘The  child  and  parents 
were  extremely  dirty,”  the  doctor 
notes.  “It  might  be  a case  of 
abuse  and  neglect.” 

“The  burn  was  perfectly 
round,”  the  nurse  adds.  “A  child 
isn’t  likely  to  do  that  by 
accident.”  After  treating  the 
child,  they  agree  to  refer  the 
case  to  Social  Work  Service. 

Around  6 p.m.  a young 
man  recently  released  from  the 
psychiatric  ward  appears  in  the 
emergency  room.  He  complains 
of  chest  pains.  During  the 
examination,  the  doctors 
discover  everything  is  normal. 
Apparently  he’s  faking.  While  the 
medic  goes  to  get  another 
doctor,  the  patient  waits  in  the 
examining  room  with  a friend. 

Suddenly,  the  friend 
comes  running  to  the  front  desk. 
‘‘He  fell  down  in  there!”  he  says 
excitedly  to  Specialist  5 Bob 
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sprocket.  Maj  Vander  Zyl  orders 
an  X-ray  to  see  if  there’s  a 
fracture.  The  medics  take  the 
girl  into  a trauma  room  to  clean 
the  wound. 

Specialist  4 Douglas  Clark 
enters  the  emergency  room  with 
another  patient.  A soldier  has 
gashed  his  hand  while  wiring 
speakers  in  his  car.  SP4  Clark 
consults  with  Maj  Vander  Zyl, 
then  scrubs  the  wound,  stitches 
it  and  gives  the  man  a tetanus 
shot. 

It’s  almost  10  p.m.  when 
the  telephone  rings.  A woman  is 
experiencing  shortness  of 
breath.  An  ambulance  is 
dispatched. 

At  least  two  people,  one  of 
whom  must  be  an  Emergency 
Medical  Technician  (EMT),  go 
out  on  every  ambulance  run. 
Each  ambulance  carries 
life-sustaining  equipment.  The 
driver  is  in  constant  radio 
contact  with  the  emergency 
room.  En  route,  the  patient’s 
vital  signs  (pulse,  blood  pressure 
and  respiration)  are  relayed  by 
radio.  The  attendants  also  report 
any  pertinent  medical  history 
and  symptoms. 

The  driver  never  goes 


faster  than  is  safe — no  race-car 
acrobatics  as  in  TV  shows. 

At  the  emergency  room 
the  woman  is  transferred  from 
the  stretcher  to  a bed.  An 
electrocardiograph  (EKG) 
machine  is  attached  to  her. 

She’s  propped  up  to  make 
breathing  easier.  Maj  Vander  Zyl 
examines  her,  then  orders  X-rays 
and  lab  tests. 

It’s  nearly  11  p.m.  The 
next  shift  is  already  arriving.  The 
change  goes  smoothly.  The  new 
crew  is  briefed  and,  without  a 
break  in  the  work  flow,  the  new 
arrivals  take  over. 

Shortly  after,  a call  comes  in. 

A soldier  has  taken  40  aspirins 
and  drunk  eight  beers.  The 
nurse  on  duty.  Captain  David 
Bolesh,  says  to  bring  the  man  in 
immediately.  Capt  Bolesh 
consults  the  Poison  Index  to 
avoid  wasting  critical  time  when 
the  patient  arrives.  This  lists  all 
poisons  by  brand  name,  generic 
name  (ingredient)  and  antidote. 

About  20  minutes  later, 
the  patient  and  a friend  arrive. 
The  patient  is  about  18  years 
old. 

“He’s  vomited  once 
already,’’  the  patient’s  friend 


Williamson.  Swiftly  SP5 
Williamson  goes  to  the 
treatment  room.  The  patient  tells 
him  he’s  taken  some  pills. 

While  he’s  being  moved  to 
a trauma  room  to  have  his 
stomach  pumped,  the  man 
becomes  hostile.  He  tries  to 
jump  off  the  table.  The  nurse 
calls  for  the  two  ambulance 
drivers  to  help  hold  the  man 
down.  Finally,  he  quiets  down. 
The  psychiatric  resident  on  duty 
takes  over  and  the  patient  is 
later  released. 

Most  of  the  evening  is 
quiet.  The  patients  treated  have 
minor  problems — stomach 
aches,  cuts  or  sprains. 

“It’s  probably  quiet 
because  of  the  holiday,”  Capt 
Brearley  says.  “Most  people  are 
out  of  town.” 

While  things  are  still  slow, 
some  of  the  staffers  decide  it’s  a 
good  time  to  eat.  Just  as 
everyone  gets  settled,  a car  pulls 
up  to  the  emergency  entrance. 

An  Aiken  County 
paramedic,  a retired  first 
sergeant,  carries  in  his  daughter. 
Her  toe  is  wrapped  in  bloody 
bandages.  It  had  been  caught 
between  a bicycle  chain  and 
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The  patient  displays  unusual  cool  as  a fish  hook  Is  removed  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye  by  SP5  Bob  Williamson  and  Dr.  John  Baxley  at  Fort  Qordon,  Ga. 


says. 

The  patient  is  taken  to  a 
trauma  room  where  he's  given 
ipecac  to  empty  his  stomach.  He 
later  sees  a psychiatrist  and  is 
released  after  a period  of 
observation. 

As  the  evening  comes  to  a 
close,  the  woman  with  the 
shortness  of  breath  shows 
improvement.  She's  given 
medication  and  released. 

Who  says  Saturday  night 
is  the  loneliest  night  of  the 
week? 

***** 

Tuesday  evening  is 
ushered  in  by  a rainstorm.  The 
weekend  has  come  and  gone. 
People  are  back  in  their  old 
routines.  In  the  emergency  room 
the  physicians  on  duty  are  Major 
John  Baxley,  the  assistant  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Family 
Practice,  and  Captain  Steve 
Phurrough,  a Family  Practice 
resident.  Nurses  Barbara  Stetz 
and  Dorothy  Jung  are  also  on 
duty. 

At  7 p.m.  the  phone  rings. 
It’s  a Code  3.  An  ambulance— it’s 
lights  flashing  and  siren 


wailing— is  dispatched  to  pick 
up  a man  complaining  of  chest 
pains.  Code  3 is  used  only  in 
life-and-death  situations. 
According  to  Capt  John  Harrison 
who’s  the  clinical  head  nurse  in 
the  emergency  room,  only  about 
one  out  of  100  cases  are  Code  3. 

The  incoming  patient’s 
vital  signs  are  relayed  to  the 
emergency  room.  There’s  a 
history  of  hypertension  and 
diabetes.  When  the  man  arrives, 
he’s  rushed  to  the  main  trauma 
room  for  an  EKG. 

”He’s  not  in  acute 
distress,”  Capt  Phurrough  says 
after  examining  him.  "It  turns 
out  he  cracked  a rib  when  a golf 
cart  fell  on  him  yesterday.” 

Tuesday  night  is  as  quiet 
as  Saturday  was — only  now 
patients  are  being  treated  for 
upset  stomachs,  sore  throats, 
sprained  limbs. 

At  7:45  a man  brings  in  his 
son.  The  boy  has  a fish  hook 
caught  near  the  corner  of  his 
eye.  The  hook  missed  the  eye  by 
a fraction.  All  but  an  inch  of  the 
line  has  been  cut  off. 

Maj  Baxley  talks  with  the 


boy  to  make  him  feel  at  ease. 

The  boy  is  cool  under  the 
circumstances.  “I  think  we 
should  push  it  through  and  cut 
the  tip  off,”  the  doctor  says.  Maj 
Baxley  begins  working  the  hook 
through.  After  10  minutes  the 
point  is  cut  off.  It’s  a delicate 
and  painstaking  procedure, 
requiring  patience  and  a steady 
hand.  A medic  then  cleans  the 
wound  and  bandages  it. 

After  8:30  the  patient  flow 
tapers  off. 

As  1 1 p.m.  nears,  it’s  silent 
in  the  emergency  room.  Some  of 
the  staff  go  outside  to  catch  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  A few  doctors 
eat  a late  snack  and  others  chat. 

Now  it’s  the  end  of  the 
day — time  to  bid  goodnight  and 
turn  the  emergency  room  over 
to  the  capable  hands  of  the 
night  shift. 

***** 

The  human  drama 
enacted  here  is  low-key.  It’s  not 
all  sirens  and  flashing  lights, 
split-second  decisions  and 
surgery  under  stress.  In  fact, 
situations  of  such  an  exciting 
nature  are  only  a small  part  of 
the  Emergency  Room’s  total 
work  load. 

The  majority  of  patients 
seen  in  most  emergency  rooms 
aren’t  true  medical  emergencies. 
Of  course,  the  injuries  and 
illnesses  are  certainly 
important  to  the  individual 
patient,  but  they’re  not 
life-threatening.  These  patients 
come  to  the  emergency  room 
because  it’s  the  only  clinic 
available  that  handles  illnesses 
and  injuries  on  a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. 

So  the  Emergency  Room 
is  really  a place  where 
competent  people  are  applying 
their  skills  deliberately  and 
efficiently— sometimes  in  life 
and  death  situations  but  more 
often  in  far  less  exciting 
circumstances. 

The  emergency  room  is 
people  helping  people,  healing 
the  sick  and  soothing  the 
injured— ali  in  a day  and  night’s 
work.Q 
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SOLDIERS 


I 

YOU  HAVE  BENEFITS  WHERE  TO  APPLY 

! (after  separation 

from  service) 

I 10  years  G1  EDUCATION:  The  VA  will  pay  you  while  you  complete  Any  VA  office 

1 high  school,  go  to  college,  learn  a trade,  either  on  the  job  or  in 

' an  apprenticeship  program. 


I 


j 

! 


I 


f 


h 


i 
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No  time  limit 


Gl  LOANS:  The  VA  will  guarantee  your  loan  for  the  Any  VA  office 
purchase  of  a home,  mobile  home,  or  condominium. 


No  time  limit 


No  time  limit 


DISABILITY  COMPENSATION:  The  V A pays  compensation  Any  V A office 

for  disabilities  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  military  service. 

Payments  are  made  from  date  of  separation  if  claim  is  filed 
within  1 year  from  separation. 

MEDICAL  CARE:  The  VA  provides  hospital  care  covering  Any  VA  office 
the  full  range  of  medical  services.  Outpatient  treatment  is  or  hospital 
available  for  all  service-connected  conditions,  or  non- 
service-connected conditions  in  certain  cases.  Drug  treatment 
is  available  for  veterans  in  need  of  help  for  drug  dependency. 


1 year  DENTAL  TREATMENT:  The  VA  provides  dental  care.  The 

time  limit  does  not  apply  for  veterans  with  dental  disabilities 
resulting  from  combat  wounds  or  service  injuries. 


1 year 

(from  date  of  notice  of 
VA  disability  rating) 

1 20  days  (or 
1 year  with 
evidence  of 
insurability);  or 
up  to  1 year  if 
totally  disabled 

No  time  limit 


GI  INSURANCE:  Low  cost  life  insurance  (up  to  $10,000)  is 
available  for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities.  Vet- 
erans who  are  totally  disabled  may  apply  for  a waiver  of 
premiums  on  these  policies. 

VGLI:  SGLl  may  be  converted  to  a 5-year  nonrenewable  term 
policy.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  term,  VGLI  may  be  converted 
to  an  individual  policy  with  a participating  insurance  com- 
pany. 


EMPLOYMENT:  Assistance  is  available  in  finding  employ- 
ment in  private  industry,  in  Federal  service  and  in  local 
government. 


Limited  time 

90  days 

No  require- 
ment 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION:  The  amount  of  bene- 
fit and  payment  period  vary  among  States.  Apply  im- 
mediately after  separation. 

REEMPLOYMENT:  Apply  to  your  former  employer  for  em- 
ployment. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE:  Veterans  are  no  longer  required  to 
contact  the  Selective  Service  after  separation  from  service, 
regardless  of  whether  they  previously  registered  with  that 
agency  or  not. 


Any  VA  office 
or  hospital 


Any  VA  office 


Any  VA  office 
(for  information) 


Local  or  state 
employment  service 
U.S.  CivU 

Service  Commission 
Any  VA  office 
State  employment 
service 

Employer 


Not  required 


BENEFITS  INFORMATION 

First-hand  VA  benefits  information  is  at  your  fingertips.  Call  a Veterans  Benefits  Counselor  toll-free. 
See  the  white  pages  of  your  local  telephone  directory  under  United  States  Government,  Veterans 
Administration,  for  the  benefits  information  number  in  your  area — or  ask  your  directory  assistance 
operator. 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  54,  56) 


CHAMPUS  CLAIMS 

CHAMPUS  Consolidated 
Prescription  Drug  Reimbursement 
Form  198  may  no  longer  be  sub- 
mitted for  prescription  drug 
claim.  . . .Instead,  itemized  re- 
ceipts for  drugs  must  be  attached 
to  a regular  CHAMPUS  claim 
form.  . . .Receipts  must  show 
the  name  of  drug,  name  and  ad- 
dress of  pharmacy  where  pur- 
chased, and  prescription  num- 
ber. . . .In  addition,  prescriptions 
for  narcotics,  non-narcotic  anal- 
gesics and  tranquilizers  must 
show  the  strength  of  the  drug.  . . . 
Same  is  true  for  barbiturates, 
non-barbiturate  hypnotics  and 
stimulants.  . . .Beginning  next 
January  drug  strengths  will  be 
required  for  all  prescription  drug 
claims. 


SQT  AND  REENLISTMENT 

Skill  Qualification  Test 
(SQT)  scores  will  now  be  used 
to  determine  reenlistment  eligi- 
bility. . . .Soldiers  are  eligible 
for  immediate  reenlistment.  . .if 
they  obtain  a raw  score  of  60 
percent  or  more  on  their  SQT.  . . . 
Those  who  do  not  attain  this 
standard  may  still  be  eligible 
to  reenlist  if  they  receive  a per- 
centile ranking  of  11  percent 
or  more.  . . .SQTs  are  not  yet 
available  in  all  specialties.  . . .In 
cases  where  the  Army  does  not 
furnish  SQT  scores  in  time  to 
permit  normal  administrative 
processing  for  reenlistment.  . . 
MILPERCEN  will  determine 
reenlistment  eligibility  on  a case- 
by-case  basis  . . . .Interim  change 
to  AR  601-280  gives  new  rules, 
procedures  and  exceptions. 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


□ Get  your  consumer  problems  answered--the 
800  way.  Several  Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  provide  toll-free  numbers 
where  you  can  vent  your  problems  or  get  some 
questions  answered.  Either  way,  it's  free. 

A few  of  these  numbers  are  listed  below. 


• ACTION/VISTA  (Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America):  800-424- 
8580. 

• Agriculture  Council  of  Amer- 
ica: 800-424-9247. 

• Army  retirement  information, 
Retired  Activities  Division,  The 
Adjutant  General:  800-424-7984; 

in  Washington,  D.C.,  call  693-1125. 

• Crime-insurance-and-com- 
plaints.  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istratration:  800-424-8872;  inWash- 
ington,  D.C.,  call  755-2637. 

• Education  grants  and  loans. 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare:  800-638-6700;  in 
Maryland,  call  800-492-6602. 

• Federal  Election  Commission: 
800-424-9530. 

• Flood  insurance  information 
and  complaints.  Federal  Insurance 
Administration:  800-424-8872;  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  call  755-9096. 


• Housing  discrimination.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: 800-424-8590; in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  call  755-5490. 

• Income  taxes.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS):  Call  directory 
assistance  800-555-1212  to  ask  for 
the  number  of  your  state  IRS  hot- 
line. 

• Moving,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  800-424-9312;  in  Flor- 
da,  call  800-432-4537;  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  call  275-7301. 

• National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration:  800-424- 
9393;  in  Washington,  D.C.,  call 
426-0123. 

• Product  safety,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission:  800- 
638-2666;  in  Maryland,  call  800- 
492-2937. 

• Runaway  children,  The  Na- 
tional Runaway  Hotline:  800-621- 
4000;  in  Illinois,  call  800-972-6004. 

or 

• Peace  of  Mind,  message-relay 
system  for  runaway  children:  800- 
231-6946, 


• Solar  heating.  National  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Information 
Center,  800-523-2829;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, call  800-462-4983. 

• Travel  information,  U.S.  Trav- 
el Service,  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 800-323-4180;  in  Connecti- 
cut, call  800-822-7611. 

• Venereal  Disease:  800-523- 
1885;  in  Pennsylvania,  call  800-462- 
4966. 

• Veterans  information:  Veter- 
ans Administration  has  toll-free 
numbers  in  all  states.  Cheek  your 
local  phone  directory  or  call  800- 
555-1212  for  toll-free  directory  as- 
sistance. 

• Telegram  rates,  services  and 
complaints,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.:  East  and  South,  800-257-2211; 
Midwest,  800-325-5100;  Far  West, 
800-648-4100. 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• One  year  test  of  changes  in  European 
travel  and  housing  assistance  policy  currently 
underway.  . . .If  successful,  U.S.  Army  Europe's 
policy  change  could  increase  dependent  concur- 
rent travel.  . .increase  availability  of  temporary 
housing  in  Europe.  . .expand  assistance  to  fami- 
lies in  finding  suitable  permanent  housing  on 
German  economy.  . . .Program  will  allow  concur- 
rent travel  if  suitable  housing  is  available  within 
60  days.  . . .Current  policy  limits  this  to  30 days.  . 
Program  also  sets  aside  2,600  temporary  housing 
units  for  incoming  families.  . . .Test  project 

is  part  of  USAREUR's  overall  effort  to  improve 
soldier  and  family  life  during  European  tour. 

• Number  of  male  recruits  enlisting  with 
high  school  diplomas  topped  68  percent  during 
first  quarter  FY  78.  . .a  12  percent  increase 
over  previous  year.  . . .Recruiting  Command 
officials  expect  high  school  graduates  to  make 
up  70  percent  of  all  enlistees  during  FY  78.  . . . 
Records  show  that  a higher  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  complete  an  enlistment.  . .as 
compared  to  those  with  less  education. 

• In  1944,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
signed  a law  creating  Nation's  largest  free  school- 
ing program.  . . .Since  that  time  more  than 

17  million  veterans  have  trained  under  GI  Bill. 


You  should  see  his  driver. 


The  Locusts  Are  Coming 

John  Slonaker 

On  a bright  sunny  day  in  July  1874,  the  S.  C.  Bassett 
family  of  Buffalo  County,  Nebraska,  sat  down  to  the  midday 
meal.  The  sky  seemed  to  darken  and  it  was  remarked  that  a 
squall  might  be  approaching.  Suddenly  what  sounded  like  hail 
first  drop-dropped,  rattled,  then  poured  onto  the  roof  and  against 
the  walls.  Someone  sounded  the  cry:  “Grasshoppers!" 

In  minutes  the  insects  covered  the  earth  to  a depth  of 
4 to  6 inches.  They  moved  through  the  grain  fields,  their  feeding 
noises  like  a herd  of  cattle  masticating.  Corn  stalks,  even  limbs, 
broke  under  their  weight. 

Quickly  someone  thought  to  throw  bedclothing  over  the 
precious  garden,  but  the  hoppers  ate  not  only  through  the 
blankets  but  into  the  subsurface  onions  and  turnips.  They  chewed 
harnesses  to  ruin  and  munched  off  the  grayness  of  weathered 
clapboards.  Clubbed  and  stomped  hoppers  themselves  were 
devoured  by  the  horde.  Creeks  were  stained  with  their  excrement. 
Fish,  turkeys  and  hogs  gorged  on  them  to  the  extent  that,  when 
butchered,  their  own  flesh  tasted  of  the  insect. 

After  a few  hours  of  feeding  in  Buffalo  County,  the  cloud 
re-formed  and  moved  on.  In  that  summer  of  74  great  areas 
of  the  upper  plains  were  stripped  of  vegetation.  Panicked 
neighbors  offered  a bounty  of  fifty  cents  a bushel  for  dead 
grasshoppers  and  many  extreme  remedies  were  proposed, 
including  concussion  bombs.  But  only  heavy  rains  were  an 
effective  large-scale  natural  control,  drowning  them. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  the  isolated  civilian  farmers  in 
the  Military  Departments  of  Dakota,  Platte  and  Missouri  faced 
winter  without  food  and  fuel  reserves.  Relief  societies  were 
formed.  Committees  traveled  to  the  East  with  appeals,  and 
churches  and  individuals  responded. . . . 

By  February  1875  conditions  were  desperate  enough  that, 
in  response  to  a Congressional  resolution,  the  U.S.  Army 
Subsistence  Department  arranged  a Federal  relief  exercise. 
General  Alfred  Terry  in  the  hard-pressed  Department  of  Dakota 
detailed  eighteen  officers  to  canvass  the  counties  and  seek  out 
“all  cases  of  actual  suffering,  and  to  prevent  imposture.”  Bacon, 
flour,  greatcoats,  hats,  shoes  and  boots  were  distributed. 

From  headquarters  in  Omaha,  General  George  Crook 
directed  a similar  program  for  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 
In  all,  that  winter  the  Army  issued  1,957,000  rations  to  63,500 
adults  and  43,900  children  at  a cost  of  about  $150,000.  And 
by  1881  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  in  addition  to  its  meteorological 
duties,  manned  locust  control  observation  stations. 

From  "Vignettes  of  Military  History" 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army  Military  History 
Research  Collection  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  37) 

WHERE  IN  THE  STATES  ARE  YOU?  1.  Alaska  2.  Ohio  3.  California  4.  Washington 
5.  Delaware  6,  Iowa  7.  Arkansas  8.  Colorado  9.  Vermont  10.  Michigan.  TIME  TEST: 
e.  g,  f.  b.  j,  c,  d,  i.  a.  h.;  1.  submarine.  2.  television,  3.  radar  BRIDGING  THE  GAP: 
1.  Floating  assault  bridge,  2.  medium  girder  bridge,  3.  Bailey  bridge. 
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• New  troop  parachute  (left)  be’ng  developed 
by  Army  Natick  (Mass.)  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command.  . . .System  is  designed  to  air- 
drop troops  and  equipment  from  aircraft  flying 
at  500  feet,  at  250  knots  per  hour.  . . .Employs 
4-foot  first-stage  chute  deployed  by  a static 
line.  . . .This  chute  slows  the  jumper  and  then 
deploys  second  stage  chute.  . .after  suitable 
time  delay. 

• A toll-free  number,  (800)  851-3144,  has 
been  set  up  to  allow  some  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand travelers  to  cancel  or  change  reserva- 
tions. . . .Number  is  for  travelers  returning 

to  overseas  locations  from  emergency  leave, 
reemployment  leave  (civilians)  or  TDY.  . . . 
Within  Illinois  call  collect  (618)  256-4900. 


STAGED  PARACHUTE  SYSTEM 
FOR  PERSONNEL 


C STATIC  LINE 
SEPAfiATION 
PILOT  CHUTE 
DEPLOYED 


I 


D.  END  Of 

STABILIZATION 

PERIOD 

RISER  CUT  E 
MAIN  CHUTE  " 
PACK  OPENS 


DEPLOYMENT 

BAG 

EXTRACTED 


MAIN  CHUTE ' 
DEPLOYED 


G.  MAIN  CHUTE 
“ INFLATED 


• Soldiers  interested  in  compet- 
ing in  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  Awards  Program.  . . 
should  submit  entries  before 
October  1,  1978.  . . .Government, 
or  Valley  Forge  Patriots  Awards, 
category  gives  military  members 
a chance  to  express  views  on 
a selected  subject.  . . ."Why  Am 
1 in  the  Uniform  of  My  Country?" 
is  this  year's  theme.  . . .Entries 
may  be  a statement,  essay  or 
poem.  . .between  100  and  500 
words  long.  . . .Mail  directly  to 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  19481.  . . .Include 
full  name,  rank,  Social  Security 
number,  branch  of  service  and 
permanent  home  address,  with 
zip  code.  . . .Awards  include  $100 
and  $50  U.S.  savings  bonds  and 
invitations  to  award  ceremonies 
at  Valley  Forge.  . . .Categories 
for  nonmilitary  personnel  also 
available  from  Freedoms  Foundation. 


CONUS  Tours  Increased 

New  assignment  policy  expected  to  increase  length  of  CONUS 
tours.  . .and  reduce  PCS  moving  costs.  . . .Program  will  allow  soldiers 
to  remain  at  CONUS  assignments  beyond  normal  tour  lengths  when- 
ever possible  and  encourage  voluntary  extensions  in  current  assign- 
ment. . . .Goal  is  to  make  all  CONUS  tours  3 years.  . . .First  term 
(3  years  or  less)  soldiers  will  be  limited  to  one  CONUS  assignment 
after  training.  . . .Other  first  termers  will  be  limited  to  two.  . . . 
Soldiers  (01  to  05  and  E5  and  above)  departing  for  unaccompanied 
hardship  tours  will  receive  advance  assignment  return  orders.  . . 
before  leaving  for  overseas.  . . .MILPERCEN  officials  point  out 
that  exceptions  may  occur.  . . .For  full  details  see  MILPERCEN 
message  170110Z  Feb  78  or  local  personnel  officers. 

Branch  Assignments  Increased 

Members  of  this  year's  West  Point  graduating  class  were 
able  to  request  assignments  in  branches  previously  closed  to  cadets.  . . . 
In  the  past,  with  few  exceptions,  commissions  were  given  only 
in  Air  Defense,  Armor,  Engineer,  Field  Artillery,  Infantry  and  Signal 
Corps  branches.  . . .This  year's  assignments  are:  Infantry,  245 
commissions;  Field  Artillery,  150;  Armor,  117;  Engineers,  100; 

Signal  66;  Transportation  56;  Army  Intelligence,  55;  Air  Defense, 

53;  Ordnance,  39;  Adjutant  General,  36;  Quartermaster,  32;  Military 
Police,  22;  Finance,  12;  and  Chemical,  9. 
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BIATHLON  requires  two 
skills:  swift  skiing  and 
straight  shooting.  This 
winter  Olympic  event  is  a 
major  competitive  sport 
for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  combuoHng  sport 
and  military  training, 
(see  page  28) 
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• SSgt  Severe  Argias  and  SP5  Olivia  Andrade 
(left)  work  on  a portable  generator.  , , .Both 
reservists  are  assigned  to  757th  Light  Equipment 
Maintenance  Company,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  . . . 
Unit  is  one  of  the  56  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units 
across  the  country  chosen  for  overseas  annual 
training  (AT)  this  year.  . . .Unit  traveled  to 
Germany  in  April  where  they  worked  with 
elements  of  21st  Support  Command.  . . .Unit 
provided  direct  maintenance  support  to  66th 
Maintenance  Battalion  at  Kaiserslautern.  . . . 

It  was  757th's  second  overseas  AT.  . . .In  1974, 

130  members  of  the  unit  took  AT  in  Mannheim, 
Germany.  . . .Sister  unit  of  757th.  . .238th  Heavy 
Equipment  Maintenance  Company,  also  from 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  . .will  undergo  AT  in  Mannheim 
in  July. 


• All  Army  Reservists  may 
now  review  their  official  military 
personnel  files  at  Military  Per- 
sonnel Center  (MILPERCEN).  . . . 

To  request  record  review  call 
MILPERCEN  Reserve  Affairs 
Advisor  at  (AUTOVON)  221-8835 
or  (commercial)  (202)  325-8835.  . . . 
Reservists  may  also  write,  HQ 
MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-MS- 
RA,  200  Stovall  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22332.  . . .Minimum  informa- 
tion needed  to  obtain  records 
includes:  full  name,  rank.  Social 
Security  number,  request  date 
of  review  and  phone  number  where 
individual  can  be  reached  during 
normal  duty  hours  . . . .To  review 
records  at  Reserve  Components 
Personnel  and  Administration 
Center  (RCPAC)  in  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  call  (AUTOVON)  698-7733 
or  (commercial)  (314)  268-7733.  . . . 
Request  should  be  made  not  less 
than  4 working  days  prior  to  re- 
quested date  of  review. 


• Elements  of  18th  Infantry  Brigade  (USAR)  selected  for  2 

weeks  annual  training  in  Europe.  . . .A  180-man  composite  unit  /j 

from  brigade  will  be  airlifted  to  Germany  for  training  at  Hohen- 

fels.  . . .Unit  will  be  made  up  of  one  platoon  of  3d  Battalion,  16th 

Infantry,  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  . .one  platoon  from  3d  \ 

Battalion,  35th  Infantry,  western  Massachusetts.  . .two  platoons  ij 

from  3d  Battalion,  18th  Infantry,  eastern  Massachusetts.  . . .A  > 

22-man  support  detachment  from  187th  Support  Battalion  and  ^ 

Brigade  Headquarters,  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  make  up  remainder 

of  unit.  . . .Members  of  brigade  (above)  unload  from  assault  heli-  '' 

copter  during  training  exercise  last  summer  at  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54.  56) 


• Camouflaged  trucks  (right)  from  48th 
Brigade,  Georgia  Army  National  Guard.  . .de- 
ployed as  part  of  24th  Infantry  Division  command 
post  exercise  (CPX).  . . .Guard  brigade  is  Round- 
out  brigade  for  24th.  . . .CPX  Goblin  Gator.  . . 

a 3-day  exercise  in  April  at  Fort  Stewart/Hunter 
Army  Airfield,  Ga.  . .provided  training  in  tactical 
decision  making.  . .and  communication  channels. 

• Beginning  July  1,  members  of  Army  National 
Guard  applying  for  service  schools  will  have 

to  meet  active  duty  height  and  weight  standards.  . . 
as  outlined  in  AR  600-9.  . . .National  Guard 
Bureau  put  rules  in  effect  in  January.  . .but 
allowed  waivers  for  Guard  members  making 
progress  in  weight  reduction  program.  . . .After 
June  30,  waivers  will  not  be  considered. 


Reserve  MAST  Unit  Honored 

• Army  Reserve  MAST  unit  honored  after  first  year  of  opera- 
tions. . . .Community  leaders  from  Houston,  Tex.,  Harris  County, 
Tex.,  and  local  Kiwanis  Club.  . .honored  members  of  Reserve's 
273d  Medical  Detachment  (Helicopter  Ambulance)  during  cere- 
monies in  ApriL  . . .First  Reserve  unit  to  participate  in  MAST 
program.  . .operates  from  Hooks  Airport,  Tomball,  Tex.  . . .Since 
joining  MAST  in  January  1977,  273d  has  hown  43  emergency  mis- 
sions. . .carrying  50  patients  in  the  13-county  area  around  Hous- 
ton. . . .Unit  was  cited  for  service  to  community  and  presented 
with  $14,000  worth  of  radios  and  equipment. 

Reserve  Unit  Joins  MAST 

• Louisiana-based  Army  Reserve  unit  joins  Military  Assistance 
to  Safety  and  Traffic  (MAST)  lifesaving  program.  . . .In  March, 

872d  Medical  Detachment  (Helicopter  Ambulance),  New  Iberia, 

La.,  became  second  Army  Reserve  unit  to  enter  program.  . . .MAST 
uses  military  helicopters  to  speed  accident/disaster  victims  or 
seriously  ill  individuals  to  medical  facilities.  . . .MAST  teams  are 
equipped  to  provide  resuscitative  and  stabilizing  care  en  route.  . . . 
Units  usually  set  up  in  rural  and  remote  areas  where  similar  civil- 
ian services  are  not  available.  . . .Nationwide,  there  are  24  MAST 
units.  . . .Sixteen  are  active,  two  are  now  Army  Reserve  and  the 
rest  are  Air  Force  units.  . . .Since  MAST  program  began  in  1970, 
crews  have  logged  more  than  28,000  hours.  . .flown  nearly  13,000 
missions.  . .evacuated  more  than  13,000  patients. 


• Chicago-based  416  th  Engi- 
neer Command,  USAR,  will  con- 
duct maintenance  visits  to  1,100 
Reserve  centers  in  United  States.  . . . 
Surveys  will  also  be  made  of  inactive 
and  semi-active  installations 
to  determine  engineering  effort 
needed. . .should  it  be  necessary 
to  reactivate  installations.  . . . 

Task  of  surveying  will  be  con- 
ducted by  30  survey  teams.  . .opera- 
ting from  six  area  support  centers 
to  be  established  by  416th.  . . . 

Most  teams  will  be  made  up  of 
three  officers  and  two  enlisted 
members.  . . .Officers  must  have 
degree  in  engineering,  architec- 
ture or  science.  . .plus  10  years 
of  construction-related  experi- 
ence. . . .Enlisted  team  members 
must  have  at  least  8 years  experi- 
ence in  construction-related 
field.  . . .Reservists  interested 
in  program  should  contact  416th 
Engineer  Command,  4454  Cermak 
Road,  Chicago,  111.  60623. 
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MILEAGE  RATES 

On  page  54  of  March  SOLDIERS 
you  gave  the  cost  of  operating  an 
automobile.  Costs  ranged  from  12.6 
cents  per  mile  tor  a sub-compact 
to  17.9  for  a standard.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  goes  a little 
higher,  figuring  an  average  of  20 
cents  per  mile,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  allows  17  cents 
per  mile. 

Why,  then,  does  a civilian  govern- 
ment employee  receive  17  cents 
per  mile  reimbursement  for  official 
travel,  and  the  military  person  re- 
ceive only  7 cents? 

Col  H.  B.  Blanchard,  Jr. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

According  to  the  Defense  Per 
Diem  Committee,  the  reimbursable 
mileage  rates  for  civilians  and  mili- 
tary are  regulated  by  two  different 
laws.  Civilian  rates,  covered  under 
Title  5,  U.S.  Code,  are  based  on  the 
cost  of  operating  the  average  vehicle. 
Military  rates  are  covered  under 
Title  37,  and  are  based  on  the  price 
of  sending  the  member  by  common 
carrier;  i.e.,  bus,  train  or  plane. 
Therefore,  if  three  members  of  the 
military  travel  in  the  same  vehicle, 
they  each  receive  7 cents  a mile. 

The  cost  to  the  government  would 
be  21  cents  a mile.  Three  civilians 
traveling  in  the  same  vehicle  would 
still  cost  the  government  17  cents 
a mile. 

Joint  Travel  Regulations  have 
recently  been  changed  to  allow  mili- 
tary members  on  TDY  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  actual  cost  of  travel  by  a 
private  conveyance.  However,  approv- 
ing authority  must  deem  such  travel 
most  advantageous  to  the  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  time,  cost 
and  convenience.  Check  with  your 
local  finance  office  or  paragraph 
M 4203-2F,  JTR  for  complete  details. 


PAPER  TIGER 

Your  article  "Taming  the  Paper 
Tiger"  (February  SOLDIERS)  couldn't 
have  been  more  timely.  We  in  the 
combat  divisions  of  today's  Army 
are  spending  entirely  too  much  time 
with  routine  administration— at  the 
expense  of  training,  maintenance 
and  leadership. 

HQDA,  MILPERCEN,  FORSCOM, 
etc.,  must  seriously  evaluate  the 
current  administrative  burden  on 
divisions,  with  emphasis  on  how  it 
impacts  on  efficient  mission  accom- 
plishment. I believe  all  higher  head- 
quarters' activities  must  begin  the 
evaluation  by  sifting  out  those  reports/ 
taskings  of  no  real  value  or  use. 

Also,  the  mode  of  input  must 
be  revised,  allowing  for  telephonic 
or  handwritten  responses  to  tasking. 

We  at  division  level  can  significantly 
help  ourselves  by  practicing  pen/ink 
changes  to  avoid  costly  retypings. 
Throughout  the  Army,  legibility  must 
be  stressed  as  the  criterion  for  a 
finished  response.  PAC  will  not  tame 
"the  paper  tiger".  . .taming  must 
start  at  HQDA. 

Capt  Robert  H.  Roush 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 

REAL  LIVE  TIGER 

I'm  a woman  and  scheduled  to 
take  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.,  in  July.  I just  read  your  story 
"Women,  Women"  (March  SOLDIERS) 
and  found  it  both  inspiring  and  in- 
formative. I can't  wait  to  experience 
pride  and  respect  as  a woman  in  the 
United  States  Army.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  becoming  a part  of  the 
team.  Wish  me  luck  in  my  new  adven- 
ture. 

Denise  Bruner 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Good  luck,  Denise. 


SBP  vs.  INSURANCE 

I would  like  to  comment  on  your  ^ 

article  "Some  Things  You  Might  Want 
to  Know  about  SBP"  (March  SOLDIERS). 

I feel  factual  information  wasn't 
provided  comparing  the  Army's  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  to  commer- 
cial life  insurance. 

The  following  should  be  noted 
by  your  readers:  i 

Permanent  life  insurance  provides 
cash  value.  SBP  does  not. 

The  policy  owner  can  make  a 
loan  against  his  cash  reserve  at  a 
small  interest  rate.  With  SBP,  you 
cannot. 

Once  started,  you  cannot  stop 
participation  in  SBP,  unless  spouse 
dies  or  if  retiree  divorces. 

Life  insurance  proceeds  don't  ' 

affect  Social  Security  benefits.  As 
pointed  out  in  your  article,  SBP  does. 

A beneficiary  under  a life  insurance 
policy  has  several  settlement  options. 
Under  SBP,  the  only  option  is  a fixed 
monthly  income. 

Life  insurance  proceeds  aren't 
subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  In  ‘ 

many  states,  permanent  life  insurance 
proceeds  aren't  subject  to  inheritance 
tax. 

Under  SBP  if  the  widow/widower 
remarries  she  loses  her  benefits.  , 

Life  insurance  proceeds  will  continue 
to  be  paid.  ^ 

Before  retirees  elect  SBP  instead 
of  life  insurance,  they  should  weigh 
the  facts  mentioned  above  and  only 
then  decide  on  a plan  that  best  fits 
the  future  financial  needs  of  their 
dependents.  , 

MSgt  (Ret)  R.  D.  Ross 
Junction  City,  Kans.  J 

There  are  many  plans  and  com-  > 

binations  of  plans  open  to  those 
approaching  retirement.  Our  SBP  j 

story  was  intended  to  explain  just 
one  of  the  options  available.  j 
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THIRTY  DAYS  HAS  SEPTEMBER, 

APRIL,  JUNE  AND  . . . OOPS 

Reference  your  January  issue 
of  SOLDIERS.  The  calendar  which 
was  printed  along  with  the  picture 
of  Celeste  Woschke  is  in  error.  You 
have  3 months  in  a row,  October, 
November  and  December,  with  31 
days.  I believe  that  a day  too  many 
was  added  to  November. 

Sgt  John  Jackson 
Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

You're  so  right!  But  let's  look 
at  it  this  way!  The  calendar  adds 
a day  to  your  life,  and  the  picture 
may  add  life  to  your  day. 


"What  do  you  have  in  something 
without  a nose?” 


WOMEN,  WOMEN 

In  response  to  your  article  "Women, 
Women,"  categorizing  is  considerably 
precarious  and  damaging  at  times, 
even  when  considering  correct  per- 
centiles. Because  they  don't  always 
stand  fast  (i.e.,  when  it  stated  the 
physical  portion  is  easier,  but  women 
prove  to  be  better  students).  I've 
known  women  who  not  only  equal 
their  male  counterparts,  but  far 


surpass  them  physically.  Women 
should  be  looked  at  for  what  they 
do  before  what  they  are.  As  for 
the  intellectual  side,  to  begin  with 
women  have  to  have  a higher  entrance 
score  and  a high  school  diploma  before 
being  allowed  to  join  the  Army. 

Men  do  not.  More  and  more  recruiters 
are  looking  for  men,  while  women 
have  to  look  for  recruiters. 

Women  join  the  Army  for  numerous 
reasons,  but  primarily,  I feel,  to  serve 
their  country  and  to  prove  that  they're 
equal  to  anyone.  The  Army  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Pvt  Michelle  Hulac 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

ADVANCED  NCOES  QUESTIONS 

I would  like  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  article  on  Advanced  NCOES 
selection  boards  (February  SOLDIERS). 
The  article  stated  that  questions 
can  be  directed  to  the  Commander, 
EREC,  ATTN:  President,  ANCOES 
Selection  Board.  It  should  have  read 
that  individuals  within  the  zone  of 
consideration  may  write  directly 
to  the  president  of  the  board  concern- 
ing matters  on  record  in  their  official 
military  personnel  file  which  they 
think  may  be  of  special  importance. 
The  president  of  the  board  is  not 
the  administrator  of  the  program; 
MILPERCEN  is.  Questions  concern- 
ing the  program  should  be  directed 
to:  MILPERCEN,  DAPC-EPZ-HB, 

2461  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria, 

VA  22331 

Sgt  1st  Cl  David  C.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

SSNAFU 

You  can't  mix  apples  and  oranges 
as  was  done  in  the  "We've  Got  Your 
Number"  item  in  the  What's  New 
section  (March  SOLDIERS). 


When  a service  member's  Social 
Security  number  (SSN)  has  been 
verified  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, USAFAC  prints  a V 
in  the  shaded  portion  of  block  5 of 
the  leave  and  earnings  statement. 

If  the  number  hasn't  been  verified, 
nothing  is  printed. 

The  other  codes  mentioned  in 
the  article  are  used  to  display  the 
various  degrees  of  verification,  from 
unverified  to  complete  verification, 
on  various  SIDPERS  output  reports. 

The  most  familiar  to  the  individual 
soldier  would  be  the  DA  Form  2. 

This  code  is  found  in  block  3 and 
is  captioned  VSSSN  (Verification 
Status  Social  Security  Number). 

SSgt  Thomas  E.  Reece 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

AND  THAT’S  THE  TRUTH 

I have  been  trying  to  reenlist 
in  the  Army— without  much  success. 

The  local  recruiter  claims  the  Army 
isn't  accepting  non-high  school  gradu- 
ates. But  I read  in  February  SOLDIERS 
that  only  56  percent  of  male  enlis- 
tees are  high  school  graduates.  Some- 
one isn't  telling  the  truth. 

Larry  Villanueva 
Mt.  Holly,  N.J. 

The  article  in  SOLDIERS  referred 
only  to  non-prior  service  enlistees. 
According  to  the  Recruiting  Command, 
all  prior  service  individuals  must 
have  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent 
to  reenlist. 


SOLDIERS  l9  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers*  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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Exploring 


WHEN  he  was  finally  alone  in  the  squad 
bay,  he  took  the  letter  out  of  his  fatigue 
shirt  and  read  the  name  written  in  his  wife’s 
handwriting.  Halfway  through  the  letter,  he 
stiffened  and  re-read  the  part  that  said: 

. . Billy,  your  mother  is  worse 
than  ever.  The  sickness  has  taken  so  much 
out  of  her  she  needs  my  help  night  and  day. 
I wish  there  were  someone  else  to  help.  I 
honestly  don’t  think  I can  do  it  much  longer 
and  it’s  not  going  to  be  any  better  when 
our  baby  is  born  next  month.  If  only  the 
Army  would  let  you  come  home.” 

“Maybe  I can  get  an  emergency 
leave,”  he  thought.  “But  I’d  just  have  to 
come  back  again.  Or  maybe  they  could  assign 
me  closer  to  home.  There’s  a fort  30  miles 
away.  But  how  do  you  get  the  Army  to  do 
something  like  that?” 

“Nothing  to  it,”  his  friend  told  him 
after  chow.  “They’ll  let  you  go  home.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  tell  them  about  it  and 
you’re  gone!  You’ll  be  home  in  no  time.” 
Billy  told  his  squad  leader  at  break- 
fast. He  was  sent  to  the  chaplain. 

The  chaplain  was  at  a funeral. 

Then  his  squad  leader  sent  him  to 
the  platoon  sergeant. 

The  platoon  sergeant  said  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  first  sergeant.  ' 

The  guys  in  the  orderly  room  said 
the  first  sergeant  was  at  battalion  for  a 
meeting.  “All  morning.  Come  back  later.” 
By  noon,  Billy  was  no  closer  to  home 
than  before.  He  was  getting  mad. 

At  1 p.m.,  he  reported  to  the  first 
sergeant.  The  words  seemed  to  rush  out, 
tangled  and  tumbling.  “I’ve  gotta  get  trans- 
fered  back  home.  My  wife  is  pregnant  and 
she  needs  me  there . Not  an  emergency  leave . 
I need  a transfer.  Right  away.  ...” 

The  first  sergeant  broke  in,  “Private 
Bayley,  I can’t  just  send  you  home.  The 
Army  doesn’t  work  that  way.  If  you  want 
a transfer,  you  can  put  in  for  one.  It’ll  take 
you  about  6 months  if  it’s  approved.” 

“Six  months!  I can’t  wait  that  long! 
She  needs  me  now.” 

“If  it’s  a compassionate  re- 
assignment you  need, 
you’ll  need  letters 
from  people  back 
home,”  the  first 
sergeant  said, 
reaching  for  a 
book  of 
regulations. 
You’ll 
need 


letter  from  your  minister  and  another  one 
from  your  wife’s  doctor,  and.  . .” 

He  left  with  fists  clenched,  while  the 
first  sergeant  was  still  talking.  He  was  almost 
ready  to  go  AWOL,  even  though  he  knew 
that  wouldn’t  solve  the  problem  either. 
Outside,  he  ran  into  Smitty.  Smitty  always 
knew  all  the  answers  when  it  came  to  the 
Army,  or  so  it  seemed.  Billy  began  telling 
the  story  for  the  fourth  time  that  day. 

“Hell,  man,  you  don’t  have  to  take 
that  stuff.  Go  to  the  IG! 

“That’s  what  he’s  there  for — in  fact, 
the  only  reason — to  stick  up  for  the  peon. 
The  IG  can  do  anything!  He’ll  get  you  home. 
Believe  me.  All  he  has  to  do  is  say  the  word, 
and  you  can  start  packing  your  duffle  bag. 
Y ou  should  have  gone  there  in  the  first  place , 
instead  of  messing  around  with  the  first 
sergeant.  He’ll  shake  the  orderly  room  up 
so  bad  they’ll  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you! 
Get  on  over  to  the  IG.  Better  yet,  go  to 
The  Inspector  General  at  DA.  That’ll  move 
things  faster.  I’ll  help  you  find  the  phone 
number.  Come  on.” 

* * * 


Few  things  in  the  Army  are  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  popular  myths  as  the 
inspectors  general  (IG)  and  their  activities. 
If  barracks  lawyers  are  to  be  believed,  the 
IG  is  faster  than  a speeding  locomotive,  leaps 
over  command  channels  with  a single  bound , 
and  tears  up  regulations  with  his  bare  hands. 

Most  of  the  myths  are  believable 
because  they  contain  at  least  a seed  of  truth. 
Here  are  a few: 

MYTH:  The  only  reason  we  have  an 
Inspector  General  is  to  give  enlisted  people 
a place  to  file  complaints  and  grievances. 

FACT:  The  Inspector  General,  and 
appointed  assistants,  provide  vital  support 
to  the  Army’s  mission  of  protecting  and 
defending  the  Nation.  They  monitor  the 
Army’s  efficiency,  economy,  discipline  and 
ability  to  perform  that  mission.  They  look 
for  flaws  in  “the  system.”  In  the  process, 
the  IG  conducts  inspections  at  all  levels  and 
handles  complaints  or  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  all  ranks.  TheIG  is  also  concerned 
with  allegations  of  wrong-doing.  These  are 
investigated  even  when  no  specific  com- 
plaint for  assistance  is  made.  All  of  these 
things  help  the  IG  make  the  Army  run  more 
smoothly. 

MYTH:  An  IG  always  sticks  up  for 
the  lower-ranking  soldier. 

FACT : IGs  will  only  do  what  is  right, 
according  to  regulations  and  the  Uniform 


Dispelling 
the  many  myths 
surrounding 
the  role  and 
function  of 
the  IG  isn’t 
easy.  Most  of 
the  myths  are 
believable 
because  they 
contain  a 
grain  of 
truth. 

How  many 
of  these 
have  you 
heard? 


SOLDIER’S  GUIDE  FOR  OBTAINING  INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 


NOTES: 

A Numbers  mdicale  Order  of  Contact 

B X means  As  Applicable 

C The  Chaplain  is  always  available 

His  telephbne  number  is  posted  in  your 
orderly  room 

Squad  /Sec  Leader 

1 

Platbon  Leader  ! 

! 

First  Sergeant 

Company 

Commander 

Unit  Personnel 
Officer 

Bn  Bde  GP 
Commander 

Chaplain 

American  Red  Cross 

Judge  Advocate 

Post  Commander 

1 

a 

c 

o 

(S 

School  Superintendent 

Inspector  General 

Finance  Officer 

8 

8 

«n 

C 

<0 

M 

o 

a 

Army  Community 
Service 

APPEALS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ASSIGNMENT,  REASSIGNMENT,  MOS 
AND  PROFICIENCY  PAY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PERSONNEL  MATTERS,  PROMOTION, 
REDUCTION,  REENLISTMENT, 
DISCHARGE,  RETIREMENT, 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

X 

X 

X 

COMPLAINTS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

X 

X 

X 

DEBTS  AND  CIVILIAN  CREDITORS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2 

1 

X 

X 

FAMILY  AND  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TRAVEL  OF  DEPENDENTS,  SHIPMENT 
OF  CARS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

1 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

PAY  ALLOWANCES  AND  INCENTIVE 
PAY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

X 

X 

6 

LEAVE  AND  PASSES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

5 

X 

X 

INSURANCE,  ALL  TYPES 

X 

X 

1 

LEGAL  ASSISTANCE,  INCLUDING 
U,S,  AND  FOREIGN  LAW,  WILLS, 
AND  POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY 

1 

X 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

1 

2 

3 

X 

X 

PX,  COMMISSARY,  QM  SALES  STORE 

1 

2 

3 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X 

GOVERNMENT  CHARTERS 

1 

2 

3 

X 

X 

4 

X 

REGISTRATION/OPERATION  OF 
PRIVATELY  OWNED  VEHICLE 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

1 

2 

3 

X 

ENTRY  INTO  USA,  PASSPORT,  VISA, 
NATURALIZATION,  IMMIGRATION 

1 

X 

X 

X 

2 

X 

HOME  CONDITIONS  AND 
EMERGENCY  LEAVE 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

X 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

EMERGENCY  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

X 

X 

6 

X 

Code  of  Military  Justice.  They  don’t  take 
sides.  The  IG  must  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  Army. 

MYTH:  An  IG  has  special  powers 
to  go  outside  channels  and  can  solve  prob- 
lems without  regard  to  rules  and  regulations. 

FACT:  An  IG  has  the  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  all  Army  regulations  are 
properly  interpreted  and  enforced.  The  IG 
cannot  arbitrarily  go  against  those  regula- 
tions on  anyone’s  behalf,  but  will  recom- 
mend changes  to  regulations  when  it’s 
warranted. 

MYTH:  An  IG  is  the  first  person  to 


see  when  you  have  a problem. 

FACT:  The  chain  of  command  can 
normally  solve  problems  faster,  since  an  IG 
must  ultimately  work  within  the  chain  to 
resolve  them.  You  have  the  right  to  see  an 
IG  at  any  time,  but  he  can  best  serve  you  ‘ 
as  a “court  of  last  resort’’  after  you’ve  given  | 
the  chain  of  command  a chance  to  work.  , 
MYTH:  An  IG  can  approve  transfers  j 
and  grant  discharges.  j 

FACT:  The  IG  has  no  authority  to 
approve  either  of  these.  While  an  IG  can  j 
make  recommendations,  discharges  and 
transfers  can  be  approved  only  by  com- 
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manders. 

Accordingto  LieutenantColonel  Paul 
Makowski  of  The  Inspector  General’s  As- 
sistance Division  at  Department  of  Army 
(DA),  another  common  myth  is  that  inspec- 
tors general  can  overturn  punishment  im- 
posed under  Article  15  or  revoke  a poor 
Enlisted  Efficiency  Report  (EER). 

“We’re  not  in  the  Article  15  busi- 
ness,’’ he  says.  “A  proper  Article  15,  a 
proper  court-martial,  an  adverse  EER — 
those  aren’t  wrongs.  The  IG  is  not  going 
to  reverse  proper  punishments  or  adverse 
actions. 

“But  if  the  procedure  for  processing 
that  action  was  wrong,  an  IG  can  help.  The 
fact  that  the  soldier  was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a lawyer,  or  denied  the  proper 
time  to  get  a defense,  can  be  proven  or 
disproven quite  readily.  However,  judgment 
calls  by  commanders,  courts  or  boards  can’t 
arbitrarily  be  overruled  and  are  much  more 
difficult  to  challenge.’’ 

People  who  lodge  complaints  with  an 
IG  often  expect  military  miracles  to  occur, 
in  spite  of  regulations  to  the  contrary. 
“We’re  obliged  to  tell  them  that  we,  espe- 
cially we,  have  got  to  live  within  the 
regulations,’’  Lt  Col  Makowski  says. 
“We’re  the  people  who  ensure  that  regula- 
tions are  enforced,  and  we  have  no  authority 
to  make  exceptions  to  regulations.  So,  if 
someone  gets  ‘no’  for  an  answer  from  the 
chain  of  command,  and  it  isn’t  in  violation 
of  regulations,  the  Inspector  General  can’t 
change  that. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  regulations 
don’t  have  exceptions.  Most  of  the  provi- 
sions for  exceptions  are  in  personnel  regu- 
lations. These  exceptions  are  usually  gained 
by  going  through  administrative  channels  to 
the  Army’s  Military  Personnel  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.’’ 

In  rare  cases,  a complaint  or  request 
for  assistance  will  point  out  an  inadequacy 
in  existing  regulations.  When  this  happens, 
the  Inspector  General  makes  recommen- 
dations that  the  regulation  be  changed. 

One  of  the  biggest  myths  of  all  may 
be  the  belief  that  results  will  be  reached 
more  quickly  by  going  directly  to  The  IG 
at  Department  of  the  Army. 

Col  Makowski  explains,  “Many 
times  a soldier  will  call  here  with  a complaint. 
We  refer  most  things  to  the  local  IG  . . . 
to  get  the  most  precise  information  and  the 
most  responsive  answer  to  the  soldier.’’ 

When  making  an  IG  complaint.  Col 
Makowski  says,  “It’s  to  the  advantage  of 
the  soldier  to  see  the  local  IG  because  a 


The  First  IG 


THE  ARMY'S  first  Inspector  General 
came  with  the  bitter  winter  of  1 777-78, 
when  General  George  Washington's 
Continental  Army  seemed  likely  to 
collapse  before  another  battle  could 
begin. 

Washington’s  soldiers  were 
ragged,  untrained  and  largely  unvic- 
torious  in  battle.  They  couldn’t  march. 

They  weren't  used  to  taking  orders. 

They  often  lost  equipment,  threw  it 
away  or  didn’t  know  how  to  use  it. 

To  most,  the  bayonet  was  only  a tool 
used  to  cook  meat  over  an  open  fire. 

Yet,  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  free 
of  Britain,  these  men  would  have  to 
defeat  well-trained,  regular  troops  of 
one  of  the  world’s  strongest  armies. 

To  correct  the  situation,  Washington  and  his  generals  decided 
they  needed  an  "inspectorship”  like  that  of  European  armies. 

Congress  agreed  that  an  "Inspector  General  of  the  Army”  was 
"essential  to  the  promotion  of  discipline  in  the  American  Army,  and 
to  the  reformation  of  the  various  abuses  which  prevail  . . .” 

In  February  1778,  the  man  who  would  become  the  first  active 
inspector  general  arrived  at  Valley  Forge.  A former  captain  in  the  Prussian 
army  under  Frederick  the  Great,  he  called  himself  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Augustus  Henry  Ferdinand,  Baron  von  Steuben.  Historians  say  he  was 
astonished  by  what  he  found  at  Valley  Forge.  "There  is  no  drill  manual, 
no  written  set  of  regulations.  The  troops  are  half  naked.  They  know 
nothing  of  bayonet  practice.  Theofficers  thinkdrilling  is  beneath  them.  . .” 
He  wrote  his  own  drill  manual  to  establish  a framework  for  the 
order  and  efficiency  he  would  bring  to  Washington’s  motley  army.  As 
soon  as  the  first  few  parts  were  put  into  English,  he  began  drilling  the 
troops  "from  morning  till  dark”  in  broken  English  and  profane  German. 
Despite  hunger  and  cold,  they  went  on  to  become  expert  in  ‘bayonet 
combat”  under  his  instruction.  Historians  say  the  troops  were  fond  of 
von  Steuben  and  the  red-faced,  blustery  manner  he  used  to  teach  them 
the  military  arts.  New  confidence  soon  began  to  swell  in  the  ranks. 

In  May,  Congress  made  him  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  and 
commissioned  him  in  the  rank  of  major  general. 

As  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  Gen  von  Steuben  wasempowered 
"to  muster  the  troops  monthly,  noting  the  number  and  conditions  of 
the  men,  their  discipline  and  drill,  state  of  arms  and  equipment,  clothing 
ration,  etc  . . . and  to  report  all  abuses,  neglect  and  deficiencies.” 

In  the  200  years  since  then,  the  nation  and  the  Army  have  expanded 
and  changed.  Today  there  are  nearly  800  officers  performing  inspector 
general  duties  throughout  the  Army.  Yet  their  work  remains  essentially 
unchanged. 

On  a boulder  near  Gen  von  Steuben’s  grave,  an  inscription  says 
this  about  the  first  inspector  general: 

"His  Services  Were  Indispensable  to  the  Achievement  of  American 
Independence.” 


person’s  personnel  records,  finance  re- 
cords— all  the  information  about  the  sol- 
dier— are  there  on  that  post.  And  the  local 
IG  is  just  across  the  street. 

“That’s  why  we  have  IGs  in  the  field 
. . . to  serve  the  soldier.  You  lose  a day, 
sometimes  more,  going  through  Department 
of  Army  and  all  the  way  back  down.’’ 

Going  to  an  IG,  however,  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  solve  most  problems, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin 
Bannister  of  the  DAIG’s  Assistance  Divi- 
sion. 

“I  think  the  soldier  should  always 
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How  to  Make  an  IG  Complaint 

HOW  DO  you  file  an  IG  complaint?  Should  you  start  at  the  top? 
The  bottom?  The  chain  of  command?  What  will  you  need  when 
you  get  to  an  IG?  When  should  you  go? 

To  answer  these  questions  and  others.  SOLDIERS  has 
compiled  the  answers  in  step-by-step  form.  (Clip  this  if  you  wish 
for  future  reference.) 

STEP  1.  Be  sure  you  have  a genuine  complaint.  If  it’s 
a pet  peeve,  like  doing  motor  stables  or  standing  inspection, 
it  isn't  a com  plaint.  Forget  it  and  soldier  on.  If  you  need  information 
you  can’t  get  elsewhere,  then  call  your  local  IG.  But  if  you  have 
a real  complaint,  keep  on  reading. 

STEP  2.  Decide  what  action  you  want  taken,  then  base 
your  complaint  on  that  problem  alone.  Don’t  cloud  the  issue 
with  dozens  of  allegations  and  miscellaneous  peeves  that  might 
slow  the  IG  down  in  resolving  your  problem.  (Keep  in  mind  that 
the  IG  can’t  change  regulations  or  command  decisions  just 
because  you  don’t  like  them.) 

STEP  3.  Get  evidence.  Get  the  paperwork  that’s  fouled 
up,  get  names  of  witnesses,  a copy  of  your  Article  1 5,  or  whatever 
documents  the  IG  might  need  to  straighten  things  quickly. 
Ironclad  proof  isn’t  required. 

STEP  4.  Make  your  chain  of  command  aware  of  the 
problem.  Make  sure  you  tell  them  as  much  as  you  would  tell 
the  IG.  Then  give  them  a chance  to  work  on  the  problem.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  save  you  time.  If,  for  personal  reasons,  you 
feel  that  you  absolutely  can’t  talk  to  those  in  your  chain  of 
command  about  a problem,  then  go  ahead  and  see  the  IG. 

STEP  5.  If  your  chain  of  command  fails  to  solve  your 
problem,  then  call  the  local  (post  or  command)  IG.  Present  the 
facts,  not  vague  suspicions.  Tell  the  whole  truth;  it  will  help 
solve  your  problem  faster  and  keep  you  from  being  charged 
with  making  false  statements.  (Be  prepared  for  the  IG  to  tell 
you  “no.”  You  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  first  place.)  Afterwards, 
if  you  feel  the  local  IG  dealt  with  you  unfairly,  call  The  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Army,  at  (202)  695-1578. 


go  to  his  chain  of  command  first.  Com- 
manders at  all  levels  are  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  hear  anything  that’s  significant.  And, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  time,  the  only  way 
the  matter  can  be  resolved  is  in  the  chain 
of  command,”  says  Lt  Col  Bannister. 

“If  the  chain  of  command  isn’t 
responsive  to  a real  problem,  it’s  time  to 
go  to  the  IG  and  use  what  influence  the  IG 
has  and  what  pressures  he  can  apply  to  cause 
something  to  be  done  right  and  be  straight- 
ened out. 

“Soldiers  have  a right  to  go  to  the 
Inspector  General  first  and  there  may  be 
times  when  something  will  be  so  far  beyond 
the  soldier  that  it’s  best  he  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  an  IG.” 

Most  soldiers  have  been  told  they 
have  a right  to  go  to  an  inspector  general 
whenever  they  have  a complaint  or  griev- 
ance. However,  they  can  ask  the  IG  for 
assistance  without  making  a complaint. 

“Sometimes  soldiers  run  into  situa- 


tions and  just  don’t  know  where  to  go  about 
them.  Sometimes  they  just  write  letters  to 
the  IG  without  talking  to  anybody  about 
them.  They  just  don’t  know  what  to  do,” 
Col  Bannister  says. 

“For  example,  how  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  transport  household  goods. 
Or  where  to  get  financial  assistance  when 
there’s  some  kind  of  a bind  because  of  some 
unfortunate  event.  A lot  of  people  don’t 
know  how  to  reach  the  Red  Cross  or  what 
Army  Emergency  Relief  will  do  for  them. 
These  aren’t  complaints;  it’s  just  that  people 
often  don’t  know  the  ground  rules  or  don’t 
understand  the  system.” 

When  this  kind  of  call  for  help  is 
received,  the  IG  researches  the  matter  and 
gives  the  person  direct  advice  or  information 
that’s  needed.  Often  the  caller  is  directed 
to  a person  who  can  help. 

“People  call  to  ask  us,  ‘How  can  1 
get  to  Europe  after  this  assignment?’  We 
direct  them  back  to  their  chain  of  command 
and  to  their  local  personnel  officer  who  has 
the  information.” 

♦ * * 

The  day  after  he  talked  to  The 
Inspector  General’s  office,  the  message 
came:  “PFC  Bayley,  report  to  the  Post 
Inspector  General.”  He  ran  the  entire  six 
blocks. 

After  telling  the  problem  to  the  post 
IG  and  answering  several  questions,  Billy 
held  his  breath  and  waited  for  the  colonel’s 
reply. 

“A  lot  of  people  in  the  Army  would 
rather  be  stationed  somewhere  else,  for 
many  reasons.  The  Army  can’t  tell  who 
really  deserves  a compassionate  reassign- 
ment without  certain  paperwork.  They’ll 
probably  approve  a transfer  for  you,  since 
you  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tion on  this  kind  of  PCS.  But  you  won’t 
get  one  unless  you  let  your  first  sergeant 
help  you  get  the  paperwork  together.” 

The  first  sergeant  had  the  same  book 
of  regulations  on  the  desk  when  Billy 
reported. 

“You’ll  need  a letter  from  your 
minister,  and.  ...” 

The  first  sergeant  helped  him  get  the 
letters  and  paperwork  together  and  the 
request  submitted  through  channels. 

That  was  a month  ago. 

The  doctors  say  his  mother  will  be 
bedridden  for  almost  a year.  Billy,  Jr.,  was 
born  right  on  time  at  8 pounds,  6 ounces. 
And  his  wife  is  doing  well,  now  that  Billy 
is  stationed  close  enough  to  come  home 
almost  every  night  and  weekend.  Q 
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CAPTAIN  Tom  Harvey,  a 1971  West  Point  graduate,  is  currently  assigned 
to  the  9th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  He  recently  completed 
a tour  as  a Foreign  Area  Officer  (FAO)  in  Yugoslavia.  FAOs  live  and 
study  for  a year  in  their  assigned  countries.  Yugoslavia  is  the  only 
Communist  country  where  such  a program  is  conducted. 

While  learning  the  Yugosla  v language  and  studying  their  culture, 

Capt  Harvey  developed  a great  admiration  for  the  22  million  people 
of  this  Balkan  country  bordering  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  following  account 
of  his  experiences  focuses  on  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

LTHOUGH  staunchly  Communist,  Yugoslavia  sprays,  clothes  washers — things  few  people  asso- 
has  gone  its  own  way  in  the  world.  Under  its  ciate  with  Communist  countries, 
aging  but  powerful  leader  Tito,  the  country  Yugoslavia  is  a vibrant  country,  and  a land 

defiesthetraditional  images  of  aCommunist  society.  of  contrasts.  There  are  six  republics,  five  national- 

Middle  class  Yugoslavs  lead  lives  remarkably  similar  ities,  four  languages,  three  religions  and  two  alpha- 

to  middle  class  Americans — even  to  the  point  of  bets  crammed  into  its  98,766  square  miles, 
being  barraged  with  U.S. -style  TV  ads  exhorting  Arriving  in  Belgrade,  the  capital  city,  I was 

consumers  to  buy  dishwashers,  color  TVs,  hair  impressed  by  the  droves  of  young  people  sporting 
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Top:  Serbian  Orthodox  priests  view  vendors’  wares  in  front  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  Avala.  Above:  In  Belgrade,  a gypsy  woman  sells  plastic  bags  to  passers-by 
in  the  market  place.  Right:  The  proud  character  of  the  Yugoslav  people  is  evident 
in  this  Montenegran’s  bearing. 
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western  style  clothing  and  hula-hoops. 

But  even  more  striking  are  the  reminders  of 
the  influence  of  religion  on  the  people.  Religion 
has  been  one  of  the  most  unifying  and  influential 
factors  in  the  country  in  past  centuries.  During 
periods  of  upheaval,  religion,  and  a strong  sense 
of  patriotism,  have  pulled  the  people  through. 

The  many  monasteries  that  remain  give 
evidence  to  the  once  powerful  religious  dynasty. 
There’s  Manasis  with  its  massive  11  towers,  the 
colorful  frescoes  of  Sopocani,  the  ancient  tomb- 
stones of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter.  Also,  the 
hand-carved  wooden  sculpture  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Salvation  and  the  hand-painted  roof  tiles 
of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark. 

The  real  power  in  Yugoslavia  today,  however, 
is  a single  man — Tito.  He’s  one  of  the  few  leaders 
who  has  successfully  courted  friendships  in  both 
the  Communist  and  non-Communist  world.  Tito’s 
status  as  a world  figure  has  been  in  the  limelight 
since  he  recently  completed  a tour  of  world  capitals 
where  he  was  entertained  from  Peking  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Tito’s  popularity  in  the  world  is  more  than 


Left:  Hand-painted  roof  tiles  of  St.  Mark’s 
church.  Bottom:  The  cascading  waters  of  the 
Plltuice  River.  Below:  Macedonians  playing 
Instruments  made  from  pig  bladders. 
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Away  from  the  bustling,  modern  cities,  Yugoslavia  Is  a country 
of  quiet  beauty.  Pastoral  scenes  like  the  shepherd  girl  watch- 
ing her  meandering  flock  are  common. 


equalled  at  home.  Children  line  up  to  kiss  “the  old 
man”  as  he’s  affectionately  called  and  his  birthday 
is  cause  for  wild  celebration. 

The  May  25,  1977  celebration  of  Tito’s  85th 
birthday  was  a sight  to  behold.  Thousands  of 
colorfully  clad  youngsters  presented  a 50-minute 
show  in  honor  of  their  leader. 

The  exuberance  of  the  crowd  really  demon- 
strated how  well  liked  Tito  is.  He’s  not  considered 
a politician  or  a Communist;  he’s  above  all  that. 

There  are  many  stories  alluding  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  Tito.  His  real  name  is  Josip  Broz.  The 
Yugoslav  word  ti  means  “you”  and  to  means  “that” 
During  World  War  II,  Yugoslavs  were  so  busy  that 
Josip  Broz  directed  people  to  their  duties  with  very 
brief  instruction — ti-to — you  that.  It  soon  became 
his  trademark. 

Mytime  in  Yugoslavia  wasenriched  by  regular 
driving  trips  through  the  countryside  where  I expe- 
rienced the  day-to-day  life  of  the  people. 

Driving  a van  with  California  license  plates 
made  me  enough  of  an  oddity  to  appeal  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  Yugoslavs.  On  one  tripto  Kragujevac, 
I stopped  to  pick  up  a farmer  and  his  wife — and 
their  30  crates  of  tomatoes  and  grapes.  They  had 
been  waiting  for  a bus  for  3 hours  to  get  the  produce 
to  market.  We  drove  the  30  kilometers  exchanging 
information  on  our  families  and  livelihoods.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  marketplace,  I helped  them  set 
up,  then  watched  my  friend  begin  his  hard  sell.  I 
left  as  they  were  bagging  their  first  sale. 


Later,  driving  to  Macedonia,  one  of  the 
poorest  republics  in  Yugoslavia,  I met  a peasant  | 
named  Stojan.  The  meeting  resulted  in  an  invitation  j 
to  a Slava  (celebration)  at  his  home.  ^ 

As  we  drove  through  his  village,  the  | 

townspeople  gawked  in  amusement  as  I swerved  o 

to  avoid  the  abundant  ducks  and  geese.  A large  ^ 
sow  lounged  inthe  courtyard;  red  peppersand  garlic  . 
hung  drying  in  the  front  doors.  < 

At  first  Stojan’s  family  was  shy  and  reserved.  j 
Butafterthes//Vov/fz(plum  brandy)  had  been  passed 
and  the  traditional  slatko  (sweet  cherries)  offered, 
they  began  to  warm  up  to  me.  ^ 

Soon  the  house  was  filled  with  friends  and 
relatives  and  a long  night  of  story  telling,  eating 
and  drinking  began.  J 

The  Yugoslavs  have  a flair  for  life  that  goes 
beyond  their  fiery  drinks.  Rites  we  often  take  for 
granted  are  given  special  flavor  by  the  Yugoslavs.  m 
I attended  the  wedding  of  afriend  in  Belgrade. 

The  day  began  with  everyone  meeting  at  the 
bride-to-be’s  house  for  snacks  and  drinks.  The 
middle-class  family  lived  in  a four-room  apartment 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  As  we  entered  the  house 
a young  lady  offered,  for  a small  donation,  some 
greenery  wrapped  in  a small  Yugoslav  flag.  The 
greenery  was  for  your  lapel,  the  donation  went  to 
the  wedding  couple. 

After  an  hour  of  zivelis  (toasts)  and  old 
wedding  stories,  the  word  came  from  the  best  man 
{kum)  to  proceed  to  the  wedding  hall.  We  headed 
for  the  hall  in  cars  decorated  with  garlands  of  roses. 

In  Yugoslaviayou  may  haveachurch  wedding, 
but  a civil  ceremony  is  also  required.  Most  young  ^ 
Yugoslavs  forego  the  religious  ceremony. 

At  the  marriage  ceremony  we  were  ushered 
into  a room  with  very  modern  decor  where  an  elderly 
gentleman  read  the  rites  and  asked  for  the  “I  do” 
from  each.  The  couple  signed  the  book  and  in  less  ' 
than  3 minutes  it  was  over.  Outside,  accompanied  ^ 
by  accordian  music,  the  kum  began  tossing  coins 
to  children  for  luck.  Many  of  the  guests  began 
dancing  in  the  street. 

Afterwards  we  went  to  a local  restaurant  for 
the  real  celebration.  Feasting  and  dancing  contin- 
ued late  into  the  night  until  the  wedding  couple 
left  and  the  evening  came  to  an  end. 

Whether  it’s  weddings,  birthday  celebrations 
or  just  getting  to  market,  the  Yugoslavs  have  their 
own  way  of  doing  things.  This  country’s  greatest 
asset  is  its  people.  They’re  industrious,  honest, 
proud  and  they  enjoy  life. 

A Europe  in  miniature,  a country  of  extremes, 
the  gateway  between  East  and  West — all  these 
describe  Yugoslavia  and  its  people.  □ 
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The  Total  Army  isn’t  new. 

It’s  as  old  as  our  Nation. 
But  today  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components 
are  full  partners 
in  one  combat- 
ready  force. 
This  is  the 
Total  Army. 
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“YOU’VE 
COME  A 
LONG 
WAY ” 

Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy 


“You  will  find 
that  we  mean  business 
when  we  say  that  we 
will  strive  to  enhance 
the  readiness  of  the 
Total  Army  to  the 
highest  level  that  we 
possibly  can.  And  by 
the  Total  Army,  I mean 
the  effective 
integration  of  the 
Active  and  Reserve 
Components  to  form  a 
fully  combat-ready 
force.’’ 

General  Bernard  W.  Rogers, 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 


LONG  BEFORE  we  had  a 
country,  we  had  citizens  ready  to 
defend  it.  Farmers,  tradesmen, 
butchers,  bakers  and  even  the 
proverbial  candlestick-makers 
were  ready  to  lay  down  the  tools 
of  their  trades  and  pick  up 
muskets.  Militias  were  active  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  as  far 
back  as  1 632. 

Whether  the  opposition 
came  from  hostile  natives,  foreign 
governments  or,  eventually,  the 
British  crown,  the  settlers  of  the 
original  1 3 colonies  firmly 
established  the  American  tradition 
of  the  citizen-soldier. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
"shot  heard  ’round  the  world” 
was  fired  from  a citizen-soldier's 
musket.  It  wasn’t  until  after  the 
Minutemen  had  made  their 
unforgettable  imprint  on  American 
history  that  the  struggling 
Nation-to-be  formed  the 
Continental  Army  in  1775. 

Our  Army’s  active 
component  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  Continental 
Army.  But  the  older  and  equally 
illustrious  tradition  of  the 
American  citizen-soldier  lives  on 
in  today’s  Army  Reserve 
Components — the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

Today,  the  Reserve 
Components  (RC)  of  our  military 
services  are  fused  with  the  active 
components  to  form  the  Total 
Force.  The  Guard  and  Reserve 
now  provide: 

• 54  percent  of  the  Army’s  total 
deployable  forces, 

• 6l  percent  of  the  Air  Force’s 
tactical  airlift  aircraft, 

• 35  percent  of  the  Navy’s  air 
anti-submarine  patrol  squadrons, 

• 25  percent  of  the  Marine 
division-wing  teams. 

We  couldn’t  defend  our 
nation  without  our  Reserve 
Components. 

And  if  a war  comes,  we’ll 
have  no  time  after  mobilization  to 
train  and  get  ready.  Reserve  units 
will  be  needed  within  days — not 
weeks  or  months. 

Are  they  up  to  the  job? 

That’s  what  the  Total  Army 


policy  aims  to  ensure.  It’s  been 
around  for  years.  It's  simply  a 
reorganization  and  shifting  of 
priorities  to  integrate  the  active 
component.  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  into  one  fully 
combat-ready  force. 

Why  Total  Army?  What 
changes  have  been  made  to  tie  the 
Active  and  Reserve  forces 
together?  .And  how  is  it  working? 

Through  this  story  and  the 
ones  to  follow,  we’ll  take  a look 
at  today’s  Army  and  the  role  of 
the  Reserve  Components  in  it. 

We’ll  see  people  in  the 
active  component.  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  in 
emergencies  and  in  routine  jobs. 
But  whatever  the  situation,  we’ll 
see  that  citizen-soldiers  are  a solid 
part  of  today’s  Total  Army. 

You’ve  Come  a Long  Way 

The  United  States  has  had 
reserve  as  well  as  active  Armed 
Forces  since  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  In  almost  all  past  wars  we 
relied  extensively,  and  in  some 
cases  exclusively,  on 
citizen-soldiers. 

By  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  Nation  saw  that  it 
needed  a more  effective, 
nationally  oriented  force.  As  a 
result,  the  Militia  was  also  given  a 
Federal  mission.  Thus  evolved  the 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  In 
1908,  Congress  created  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  which 
became  the  forerunner  of  today’s 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

There  are  two  main  reasons 
why,  today,  we  rely  increasingly 
on  our  Reserve  Components: 

• First,  to  defend  our  Nation,  we 
need  ”Forces-in-Being.”  That  is, 
forces  manned  with  people  already 
trained  and  ready  to  respond 
immediately.  The  Armed  Forces 
cannot  train  new  soldiers  in  much 
less  than  3 months,  and  forming 
recruits  into  combat-ready  units 
takes  even  longer. 

• Second,  maintaining  forces  in 
reserve  costs  much  less — for  both 
people  and  operations — than 
keeping  the  same  number  in  an 
active  status.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
gets  the  most  mileage  for  his 
dollar.  In  the  case  of  the  National 
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Guard,  the  states  receive  a 
primary  benefit  from  the  use  of 
Federal  equipment  to  help  in  state 
emergencies. 

Mobilization 

What  could  happen  if  this 
country  needed  soldiers  to 
fight  a long,  drawn-out  conflict? 

Mobilization  is  the  act  of 
ordering  to  active  duty  units  of  the 
ARNG  and  members  and  units  of 
the  USAR  in  preparation  for  war 
or  other  national  emergency. 

To  give  us  the  troops  we’d 
need  in  time  of  crisis,  the  Army’s 
Reserve  Components  are  divided 
into  three  categories  of  service: 

• Ready  Reserve.  This  is  the  most 
active  category  of  reserve  service. 
All  ARNG  members  are  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  It  also  includes 
USAR  troop  units  and  soldiers  in 
the  USAR  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR). 

Up  to  one  million  Ready 
Reservists  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  without  their  consent 
if  the  President  declares  a national 
emergency.  Members  called  to 
active  duty  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  required  to 
serve  a maximum  of  24 
consecutive  months  of  active  duty 
(not  a total  of  24  months).  The  one 
million  soldiers/24-month 
limitations  don’t  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress. 

The  Ready  Reserve  is 
further  broken  down  into  two 
categories: 

The  Selected  Reserve 
consists  mainly  of  soldiers  serving 
in  the  ARNG  and  in  USAR  troop 
program  units.  Most  Selected 
Reservists  attend  48,  4-hour  drills 
and  2 week  of  Annual  Training 
(AT)  each  year.  This  usually 
means  the  Reservist  drills  16  hours 
each  month,  usually  on  one 
weekend,  for  which  the  person  is 
credited  with  four  drills  and 
receives  4 days  basic  pay. 

On  May  14,  1976,  the 
President  signed  a law  authorizing 
the  President,  without  a prior 
declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  to  order  up  to  50,000 
Selected  Reservists  to  active  duty 
for  not  more  than  90  days. 


However,  Congress  must  be 
notified  within  24  hours  of  this 
action. 

The  other  part  of  the  Ready 
Reserve,  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR),  consists  of 
individuals  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
who  aren’t  members  of  troop 
units.  The  IRR  is  strictly  a USAR 
program,  since  all  members  of  the 
ARNG  are  assigned  to  units  in  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

An  important  part  of  the 
IRR  is  the  Mobilization 
Designation  Program.  Mobilization 
Designees  are  non-unit  soldiers 
who  are  assigned  to  positions  with 
an  active  component  organization 
or  staff  agency.  They  are  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  who 
hold  specific  assignments  which 
require  premobilization  experience 
and  training.  They  perform  their  2 
weeks  of  Annual  Training  with 
their  active  unit  in  their  designated 
mobilization  position. 

• Standby  Reserve.  This  category 
consists  mainly  of  soldiers  who 
have  completed  their  required 
service  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  They 
would  be  available  only  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress.  Most 
Standby  Reservists  don’t  engage 
in  training  on  a scheduled  basis. 

• Retired  Reserve.  This  group  is 
made  up  of  soldiers  in  a 
nondisability  retired  status  from 
either  Reserve  or  Active  service. 
They  don’t  train,  but  may  be 
called  to  active  duty  in  time  of  war 
or  Congressionally  declared 
emergency. 

This  is  the  picture  of  the 
Army’s  Reserve  Components  in 
general.  But  both  the  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  have 
unique  histories  and  missions. 

Army  National  Guard 

The  National  Guard,  which 
started  with  the  militia  of  colonial 
days,  is  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  United  States. 
Its  history  actually  began  141 
years  before  our  nation  was  born. 

The  Guard  traces  its 
beginning  to  October  7,  1636,  with 
the  formation  of  the  North  and 
East  Regiments  of  Massachusetts, 
today’s  1st  Battalion,  182d 


Infantry  and  101st  Engineer 
Battalion.  (See  page  14.) 

The  ARNG  has  fought  in 
every  conflict  involving  the  United 
States,  from  the  various  colonial 
campaigns  to  the  Vietnam  War.  It 
was  known  in  earlier  years  as  the 
Volunteer  Militia.  But  it  took  a 
French  hero,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  to  inspire  the  naming  of 
the  National  Guard.  In  1825,  a 
New  York  militia  unit  named  itself 
after  Lafayette’s  old  command, 
the  “Guard  Nationale’’  of  the 
French  Army.  The  name  stuck  and 
was  soon  adopted  nationally. 

Under  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  June  3,  1916,  the  organized 
militia  was  officially  reestablished 
as  the  National  Guard.  Its 
organization  was  made  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Today,  the  Army  Guard  is 
the  largest  of  the  nation’s 
organized  reserve  components  and 
is  made  up  of  mainly  combat 
units.  It  consists  of  3,299 
company-  and  detachment-size 
units  located  in  more  than  2,600 
communities.  It  provides  30 
percent  of  the  Army’s  organized 
structure.  About  three-quarters  of 
the  ARNG  are  combat 
units — representing  about  46 
percent  of  the  Total  Army’s 
combat  elements.  Budgeted 
strength  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  is 
368,500. 

The  bulk  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  forces  are 
assigned  to  five  Infantry  Divisions, 
one  Mechanized  Infantry  Division, 
two  Armored  Divisions,  and  21 
separate  combat  brigades.  There 
are  also  four  armored  “cav” 
regiments,  two  Special  Forces 
groups  and  17  major  separate 
headquarters  units. 

What  makes  the  Guard 
unique  is  its  dual  mission  to  both 
State  and  Nation.  Although  its 
Federal  reserve  role  has  been 
strengthened,  the  ARNG  of  each 
state  remains,  under  our 
constitution,  a state-administered 
military  force. 

The  Guard’s  primary 
Federal  mission  is  to  provide 
properly  trained  and  equipped 
units  capable  of  immediate 
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participation  in  combat.  Wartime 
missions  include  deploying  early 
to  oversea  areas,  rounding  out 
Active  Army  forces  and  providing 
a strategic  reserve  within  the 
states.  When  in  Federal  service, 
the  Active  Army  has  direct 
command  of  mobilized  units. 

The  Guard's  state  missions 
include  disaster  relief,  civil 
defense  planning  and  control  of 
civil  disturbances.  Except  when 
they  are  federalized,  the  governor 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
state's  ARNG  units.  The  governor 
commands  through  the  adjutant 
general,  who  is  a state  official  (in 
most  cases  appointed  by  the 
governor). 

The  channel  of 

communication  to  Department  of 
Defense  is  through  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  (NGB).  This  is  a 
joint  bureau  of  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  The  Chief, 
NGB  (who  may  be  either  Army  or 
Air),  is  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a 4-year  term.  The  Chief, 

NGB,  doesn’t  command  the 
Guard;  the  NGB  serves  as  a 
channel  of  communication 
between  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  the 
individual  states. 

Top  priority  for  use  of  the 
Guard  rests  with  the  President.  In 
other  words,  if  there’s  a conflict 
between  state  and  Federal 
requirements,  the  Federal  mission 
prevails.  That  was  the  case  in  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  school 
integration  trouble  in  I957.  One 
day,  the  Arkansas  Guard  was 
being  used  by  the  governor.  The 
next,  it  was  federalized  and  being 
used  by  the  President  to  enforce 
integration.  (See  “Guard  on  Call,” 
page  2l , for  another  example  of 
the  Guard’s  state  mission.) 

Under  no  condition  is  it 
possible  for  Guard  members  to 
serve  under  state  and  Federal 
control  at  the  same  time.  They’re 
either  in  state  status,  or  they’re  in 
Federal  status. 

Army  Reserve 

The  official  birth  date  of  the 
Army  Reserve  is  April  23,  1908, 
but  its  traditions  go  back  to  the 
colonial  militia.  Units  at  that  time 


were  of  two  !>  pes:  the  common 
militia  and  the  volunteer  militia. 
The  first  was  an  organized  body  of 
men  under  compulsory  military 
service.  I'he  latter  were  volunteers 
from  the  common  militia  who 
agreed  to  answer  an  immediate 
call  to  arms.  The  Minutemen  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  are  an 
example. 

I'he  modern  Army  Reserve 
began  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Medical  Corps  Reserve  on 
April  23,  1908.  Army  Reservists, 
mostly  officers,  served  in  both 
World  Wars.  Reservists  were 
mobilized  for  the  Korean  conflict, 
the  Berlin  Crisis  and  Vietnam. 

The  25-division  Reserve 
Force  organized  after  World  War 
II  consisted  of  airborne,  armor 
and  infantry  units.  But  beginning 
in  1953,  the  combat  divisions  were 
converted  to  training  divisions  or 
phased  out.  The  last  six  were 
inactivated  in  1965. 

Today’s  Reserve  Force  has 
some  combat  units,  but  mainly 
consists  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units. 
About  80  percent  of  USAR  unit 
personnel  spaces  are  combat 
support  or  combat  service 
support. 

In  addition  to  the  12 
training  divisions,  there  are  two 
maneuver  area  commands  and 
nine  maneuver  training  commands 
in  the  USAR.  Authorized 
peacetime  strength  is  260,000. 

Briefly  stated,  the  USAR 
mission  is  to  provide  trained  units 
and  individuals  in  support  of 
Active  Army  mobilization  plans. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
designated  the  USAR  as  the 
primary  source  of  both  units  and 
individuals  for  initial  expansion  of 
the  Army  in  the  event  of  future 
emergencies.  Although  the  Army 
Reserve  shares  this  mission  with 
the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
USAR  is  a totally  Federal  force 
without  any  state  mission. 

The  Office,  Chief  Army 
Reserve  (OCAR),  was  created 
after  World  War  I as  the 
Department  of  the  Army  staff 
agency  for  Reserve  affairs.  This 
office  has  Army  staff  responsibility 


for  management  of  the  Reserve 
and  funding  of  Reserve  programs, 
but  the  Chief.  .Army  Reserve, 
doesn't  command  Reserve  units. 
Within  the  Continental  United 
States.  U S.  .Armv  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM) 
commands  USAR  units  through 
the  continental  Armies. 

To  perform  their  mission, 
units  and  individuals  of  the  I'SAR 
take  on  dimensions  not  common  to 
the  Active  Army.  They  must 
provide  capabilities  which  either 
are  not  found  in  the  Active  Army 
or  are  in  scarce  supply  there.  In 
the  USAR  are  found  some  unusual 
units  which  keep  themselves 
trained  and  ready  to  expand  if 
needed.  (See  “One  of  a Kind,” 
page  24,  and  “Reserve  Health 
Care,”  page  6,  for  more  on  the 
role  of  USAR  units.) 

Active  and  Reserve 

On  July  1 . 1973,  at  Fort 
McPherson,  (Sa..  the  Army 
created  the  largest  operational 
command  in  this  country — U.S. 
Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM).  For  the  first  time  in 
the  Army's  history,  one 
command  had  the  sole  mission 
of  combat  readiness. 

FORSCOM  is  responsible 
for  the  combat  readiness  of  all 
deployable  forces  of  the  active 
component,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
in  the  United  States — the  Total 
Army.  All  USAR  units  come 
under  FORSCOM  for  both 
command  and  training.  For  the 
Guard,  though,  FORSCOM’s  job 
is  one  of  training  supervision  only, 
since  command  authority  remains 
with  the  state  governors. 

FORSCOM  is  structured  to 
advise,  direct  and  manage  the 
Total  Army.  The  three  continental 
Armies  (First,  Fifth  and  Sixth), 
working  directly  below 
FORSCOM,  give  their  full 
attention  to  the  training  and 
readiness  of  RC  forces. 

Continental  Army 
commanders  provide  direct 
assistance  and  support  to  RC  units 
through  nine  Army  Readiness 
Regions  (ARR),  each  commanded 
by  a major  general.  With  a small 
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active  duty  staff,  ARRs  link  the 
active  and  the  Reserve 
Components. 

However,  the  heart  of  this 
approach  to  Reserve  Component 
readiness  lies  in  the  Army 
Readiness  Groups  (ARG)  located 
within  each  ARR. 

Active  duty  officers  and 
NCOs  of  every  branch  or  specialty 
needed  to  do  the  job  within  the 
ARG's  area  of  responsibility  are 
represented.  Upon  request,  the 
ARGs  send  out  mobile  teams  to 
help  units  solve  their  training 
problems.  The  goal  is  to  provide 
the  Reserve  Components  all  the 
help  they  might  need. 

Affiliation  and  Mutual 
Support 

The  ARRs  and  ARGs  help 
tune  up  the  readiness  of  the 


Reserve  Components.  The 
affiliation  and  mutual  support 
programs  provide  the  spark 
needed  to  get  Reserve  Component 
units  ready  to  fight  alongside 
active  Army  outfits. 

The  affiliation  program, 
established  in  August  1973,  links 
specified  Reserve  Component 
units  with  active  Army  sponsor 
units  for  year-round  training  and 
assistance.  I'he  affiliated  units  are 
separate  battalions  and  brigades 
that  are  needed  to  support  war 
plans  and  declared  mobilization. 

There  are  three  types  of 
affiliation:  Roundoiit, 
Augmentation  and  Deployment 
Capability  Im p ro vement. 

Roiindout  is  probably  the 
best  known  type  of  affiliation. 
Originally  a forerunner  of  the 
affiliation  program,  roundout  is 
now  a part  of  it.  Roundout  units 
are  designed  to  bring  their  sponsor 
units  up  to  the  desired  strength  for 
deployment. 

The  25th  Infantry  Division 
in  Hawaii,  for  example,  has  two 
active-duty  brigades  and  enough 
support  units  to  make  up  a 
two-brigade  division.  In  February 
1973,  the  29th  Infantry  Brigade, 
Hawaii  Army  National  Guard,  and 
the  Army  Reserve’s  1 00th 
Battalion.  442d  Infantry,  were 
designated  as  Roundout  units  for 
the  25th  Division,  completing  the 
division. 

Under  Augmentation,  the 
second  type  of  affiliation,  specified 
Reserve  Component  units  are 
added  to  fully  structured  active 
divisions  to  increase  their  combat 
power.  Augmentation  units  would 
deploy  with,  or  shortly,  after  their 
sponsor  units. 

Deployment  Capability 
Improvement , the  third  type  of 
affiliation,  is  the  most  common. 
Reserve  component  units  needing 
help  to  meet  their  deployment 
schedule  are  affiliated  with  active 
sponsor  outfits  to  improve  their 
readiness.  They  normally  would 
not  deploy  with  their  sponsors. 

A second,  less  formal, 
program  is  Mutual  Support. 

Active  Army  units  team  up  with 
Reserve  Component  outfits  for 


training  and  assistance  projects. 

Many  units  were  using  the 
mutual  support  concept  before  the 
affiliation  program  was  formally 
established. 

In  addition  to  training,  the 
condition  of  equipment  also 
affects  Reserve  Component 
readiness.  Many  reserve  outfits 
lack  the  latest  equipment;  some 
have  critical  shortages. 

All  units  are  given  priorities 
based  on  their  expected 
deployment.  Roundout  units  are 
given  a high  priority  for  issue  of 
equipment  equal  to  that  of  their 
Active  Army  sponsor,  since  they 
are  expected  to  deploy  together. 
Augmentation  units  also  have  a 
relatively  high  priority  because  of 
their  assigned  role  and  expected 
early  deployment. 

A third  program,  one  which 
is  just  starting,  is  the  Gaining 
Command  Program.  It  provides 
tentative  wartime  assignments  for 
those  Reserve  Forces  slated  to 
deploy  early  to  Europe.  The 
program  will  establish  wartime 
planning  relationships,  including 
exchanges  of  standing  operating 
procedures  as  well  as  command 
and  staff  communications.  It  will 
also  enhance  training  of  those  key 
RC  units. 

Overseas  training — in 
Europe  and  elsewhere — has 
become  a regular  part  of  RC 
training  with  active  units.  Last 
year,  through  the  Reserve 
Component  Training  program,  48 
units  trained  with  active  units 
outside  the  continental  United 
States  (OCONUS).  Plans  call  for 
60  RC  units  to  take  part  in 
OCONUS  exercises  this  year. 

^ ^ ^ 

Now  we’ve  seen  the  big 
picture.  That’s  the  Total  Army  on 
paper.  But  what  makes  an 
Army  is  people. 

In  the  stories  that  follow, 
we’ll  see  soldiers  of  the  active 
component.  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  working 
together. 

This  is  the  Total  Army  in 
being — the  flesh  and  blood  and 
muscle  on  which  our  Nation’s 
combat  readiness  depends.  □ 
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A VIEW  FROM  THE  FIELD 


TO  FIND  out  how  the  Active 
Army  and  Reserve  Components 
are  working  together  today, 
SOLDIERS  talked  to  soldiers 
directly  involved  in  the  Affiliation 
Program.  It  found  all  Army 
divisions  don’t  operate  their 
Affiliation  Programs  the  same  way. 
The  types  of  units  involved,  the 
distances  between  them  and  other 
local  conditions  determine  how  the 
program  will  operate. 

An  enviable  situation  exists 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  home  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized). 

“Depending  on  where  the 
Guard  is  drilling,  we  send  advisers 
and  liaison  people  to  the  units 
nearly  every  weekend  of  the 
month,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wayne  G.  Janssen,  affiliation 
officer  with  the  5th  Infantry 
Division.  Lt  Col  Janssen  is  on 
active  duty  from  the  Iowa 
National  Guard.  Every  active 
division  has  a Reserve  Component 
officer  assigned  to  the  Division  G-3 
as  an  affiliation  officer  to  help 
operate  the  program. 

“We  have  full-scale 
participation  during  the  Annual 
Training  (AT)  period  of  2 weeks  in 
the  summer,”  says  Col  Janssen. 
“During  that  time  the  Division’s 
total  effort  is  toward  supporting 
training  of  the  256th  Infantry 
Brigade  (Mech)  of  the  Louisiana 
National  Guard  (the  5th  Division’s 
Roundout  brigade)  during  their 
summer  encampment.” 

Roundout  has  had  positive 
benefits  for  both  the  5th  Division 
and  the  256th  Infantry. 

“On  the  Guard  side,  there’s 
a pool  of  expertise  available  from 
the  Active  Army  to  assist  in  most 
problems  that  the  Guard  has,” 
says  Col  Janssen. 

“From  the  division 
standpoint  we  have  an  entire 
division  that  has  a fair  feel  for 
what  the  problems  of  the  Guard 
are  in  terms  of  manpower, 
equipment,  drills  and  so  forth.” 

Roundout  is  the  highest 
level  of  Affiliation.  Under 


Steve  Abbott 

Roundout,  the  Reserve 
Component  unit  actually  provides 
one  of  the  division’s  organic 
combat  brigades  or  battalions. 

Two  lesser  levels  of  Affiliation  are 
Augmentation  and  Deployment 
Capability  Improvement  (DCI). 

In  Augmentation,  a Reserve 
Component  unit  merely  adds  to 
the  power  of  a fully  structured 
active  unit. 

For  example,  two  battalions 
of  the  36th  Airborne  Brigade, 
Texas  Army  National  Guard, 
augment  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Major  Robert  L.  Sharp,  the 
36th  Brigade  S-1,  explains  the 
relationship.  “We  used  to  be  the 
71st  Airborne  Brigade  (Sep),  and 
we  participated  with  the  82d  as  far 
back  as  1971.  We’ve  been 
affiliated  with  them  for  the  last  3 
years  and  have  developed  an  even 
closer  relationship. 

“We’ve  attended  Annual 
Training  with  them  at  Fort  Bragg 
and  they  have  provided  mobile 
assistance  teams  for  our  training. 
They  also  provide  evaluators 
during  AT  every  year.” 

As  in  Roundout,  there’s 
close  contact  on  a regular  basis 
between  the  Guard  unit  and  the 
active  organization. 

“Besides  regular  contact  by 
phone  and  letter,  they  make 
frequent  visits  down  here,”  says 
Maj  Sharp.  “We  conduct  the 
biggest  portion  of  our  training,  but 
in  some  cases  they  provide 
instructors  on  new  weapons 
systems,  like  the  TOW,  because 
we  don’t  have  trained  instructors 
yet.” 

Who  benefits  most  from 
this  arrangement?  “There’s  an 
advantage  to  both,”  says  Maj 
Sharp.  “They  keep  us  current  on 
doctrine.  We  give  them  insight 
into  the  Reserve  Component 
structure — something  the  active 
component  doesn’t  always  have.” 

The  lowest  level  of 
Affiliation  is  Deployment 
Capability  Improvement  (DCI). 


The  1 1th  Special  Forces 
Group,  1st  Special  Forces, 

U.S.  Army  Reserve, 
headquartered  in  Tappan,  N.Y., 
Has  a DCI  affiliation  with  the  10th 
Special  Forces  Group,  Fort 
Devens,  Mass. 

”...  The  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  assists  in  stepping 
up  our  deployment  capability.” 
says  Major  Leo  A.  Ahola, 
commander,  1st  Special  Forces 
Battalion.  “They  do  this  by 
sending  people  to  assist  us  and 
. . . by  involving  our  soldiers  in 
some  of  their  exercises.  It’s  a very 
favorable  working  relationship.” 

Various  units  of  the 
battalion  have  participated  in 
exercises  with  the  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  The  benefits  flow 
in  both  directions. 

”...  The  people  in  the  1st 
Battalion  have  a fair  amount  of 
active  duty  time,”  Maj  Ahola 
says.  “Our  people  are  probably  as 
experienced  as  the  10th  people  in 
some  skills.  Some  are  combat 
veterans,  probably  not  in  as  good 
a physical  shape,  but 
experience-wise  they’re  pretty 
good.  Based  on  our  performance 
together  for  a number  of  years  the 
10th  Special  Forces  Group  would 
probably  agree  that  we  have  a 
very  capable  unit.” 

Any  problems?  “There’s 
some  difference  in  philosophy  and 
outlook.  An  active  unit  sometimes 
can’t  understand  why  we  need 
more  lead  time  to  do  something. 
Because  they  operate  on  a 
full-time  basis  they  can  do 
something  in  30  to  60  days  while 
we  may  need  6 months  . . . but 
they’re  understanding  to  a large 
extent.” 

Is  Affiliation  working? 

From  all  indications  it  is.  Across 
the  Nation,  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  soldiers  are  working 
and  training  together  with  the 
common  goal  of  maintaining  a 
Total  Army  that’s  combat 
ready.  □ 
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GUARD 
ON  CALL 


Maj  David  A.  Zweifel 


SHORTLY  BEFORE  midnight, 

July  2,  1977.  . . . The  Wisconsin 
State  Employees  Union  and  state 
negotiators  are  finishing  another 
round  of  late  night  bargaining. 

Most  observers  are  confident  the 
talks  will  resume  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  weekend. 

About  ll;30p.m.  . . . that 
belief  is  shattered.  The  bargaining 
breaks  off.  Union  negotiators  call 
a press  conference  and  disclose 
they’re  going  on  strike  throughout 
the  state. 

Because  it’s  a holiday 
weekend,  that  news  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  to  most  state 
departments.  But  at  the  prisons, 
mental  health  institutions  and 
schools  for  deliquent  boys  and 
girls,  the  timing  couldn’t  be  worse. 

At  Waupun  State  Prison, 
the  state  correctional  system’s 
largest  and  most  frequent  trouble 
spot,  guards  walk  off  their  jobs 
leaving  loaded  weapons  at  some 
guard  posts. 

At  the  Ethan  Allen  School 
for  Boys,  some  employees  throw 
their  keys  on  the  floor  inside  the 
boys’  dorms,  tell  the  residents 
they’re  on  their  own,  and  leave  the 
school. 

Striking  union  members  are 
convinced  that  Waupun,  in 
particular,  will  “blow”  once 
they’ve  left  and  inexperienced 
help  takes  over.  State  officials  are 
worried.  They  fear  clashes  that  would  cause 
statewide — or  even  national — incidents. 

The  Governor  calls  to  active  duty  the 
Wisconsin  Army  National  Guard. 


It’s  been  nearly  a year  since  that  Fourth  of 
July  weekend,  when  6,000  members  of  the  Wisconsin 

MAJOR  DAVID  A.  ZWEIFEL  la  public  affairs  officer  for  the  Wisconsin  Army  National 
Guard  Stats  haadquartara. 


Wisconsin  Army  National  Guard  personnel  were  called  to  active  duty  and  took  over 
state  facilities,  including  prisons,  when  state  employees  went  on  strike. 


Army  National  Guard  were  called  to  active  duty.  In 
the  face  of  the  sudden  strike  by  state  employees. 
Guard  soldiers  took  over  the  state’s  prisons,  mental 
health  institutions,  juvenile  correctional  institutions 
and  the  Wisconsin  Veterans’  Home  and  Hospital. 

The  call-up  lasted  just  15  days,  but  the 
Guard’s  indirect  participation  is  still  far  from  over. 
In  fact,  its  role  in  running  those  state  institutions 
produced  unexpected  results. 

Expected  trouble  in  the  various 
institutions — especially  prisons — didn’t  develop.  In 
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fact,  a new  atmosphere  developed  between  the  Guard 
and  their  charges.  The  results  are  still  being  studied 
in  seminars  and  discussed  in  articles  in  national 
magazines  and  other  publications. 

Like  most  people,  the  Wisconsin 
citizen-soldiers  had  made  plans  for  the  holiday 
weekend.  Many  had  already  left  for  a weekend  of 
camping  and  visiting  or  were  all  set  to  do  so  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

The  job  of  locating  the  Guard  members  began. 
One  National  Guard  captain  drove  400  miles  from  his 
vacation  cottage  to  report  for  duty. 

Within  2 hours  that  morning,  the  first  of 
several  hundred  citizen-soldiers  began  arriving  at  the 
major  prisons  and  mental  health  institutions. 


Left;  Waupun  (Wis.)  State  Prison  Inmates 
enjoy  a softball  victory  over  National 
Guardsmen.  Right:  A soldier  cares  for 
livestock  on  a state  farm. 


“Our  people  did  a 
tremendous  job  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,"  says  Brigadier  General 
Hugh  M.  .Simonson,  the  State's 
Adjutant  General.  “The  first  calls 
went  out  just  after  midnight  and 
most  CJuardsmen  were  located  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  We  weren't 
given  much  leeway — we  had  to  get 
to  the  state  institutions 
immediately  or  who  knows  what 
would  have  happened." 

By  late  afternoon  that  first 
day,  21  state  institutions  affected 
by  the  strike  were  manned  with 
Guard  soldiers.  Later,  the  total 
grew  to  25. 

The  Guard  members  did 
everything.  They  manned  the 
prison  tower  posts,  staffed  the 
visitors’  offices,  guarded  the  cell 
blocks,  prepared  the  food  in  the 
kitchens,  counseled  the  mentally 
and  physically  ill,  maintained  the 
recreation  and  workshop  facilities, 
and  gave  nursing  care  to  those  in 
need. 

When  possible.  Guardsmen 
and  women  were  assigned  jobs 
that  coincided  with  their  military 
or  civilian  specialties.  Members  of 
the  13th  Evacuation  Hospital, 

128th  Air  Refueling  Group  and 
128th  Tactical  Air  Support  Wing, 
for  example,  went  to  work  in 
institutions  that  needed  medical 
help.  Cooks  worked  in  kitchens. 
Military  policemen  filled  in  as  guards. 

But  for  many  of  the  Guard  it  was  a matter  of 
being  thrown  into  a totally  unfamiliar  situation.  An 
infantryman,  who  may  have  been  a factory  worker 
in  civilian  life,  found  himself  face-to-face  with 
hardened  criminals  in  the  maximum  security  wing  at 
Waupun.  An  artilleryman  became  a guard  in  the 
prison  yard.  A clerk-typist  found  himself  providing 
security  at  the  institution  for  young  boys  with  serious 
criminal  records. 

The  real  story,  though,  is  how  it  all  worked. 


Just  a few  weeks  before,  a disturbance  had 
broken  out  at  Waupun  prison.  Hundreds  of  law 
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enforcement  people  from  surrounding  counties  had  to 
be  called  in  to  help  quell  the  violence  and  put  out 
fires  started  inside  the  prison  walls. 

When  the  strike  began,  many  officials  feared 
a recurrence  of  such  incidents. 

Instead  of  the  expected  clashes,  just  the 
opposite  happened.  Hardened  criminals  settled  back 
and  cooperated  with  their  new  “guards.”  At  the 
Ethan  Allen  School  for  Boys,  often  plagued  with 
runaway  problems,  young  offenders  played  ball 
games  with  the  National  Guardsmen  on  duty. 

As  the  strike  continued,  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  expressed  their  wonder. 

“They’re  not  sure  what  they’re  doing,  but 
National  Guardsmen  at  the  Waupun  State  Prison  are 
being  credited  with  creating  a new  atmosphere  that 
some  prison  officials  and  most  inmates  want  to  make 
permanent.  Call  it  humanness,  empathy,  courtesy  or 
just  plain  decency  . . .,”  read  one  Milwaukee  Journal 


National  Guard  personnel  lived  in  a tent  city  near  the  prison 
where  they  served  as  guards  during  the  strike. 


report  of  the  action. 

State  correctional  authorities  were  amazed. 

“The  inmates  were  treated  like  men  and  they 
responded  like  men,”  said  Thomas  Israel,  warden  of 
the  Waupun  Institution.  “It’s  a better  situation  than 
when  the  regular  guards  are  here.” 

Even  visitors  to  the  prison  wrote  letters  about 
the  situation. 

“After  visiting  with  my  husband  today  at  the 
Waupun  State  Prison,  I felt  strongly  compelled  to  put 
my  experience  in  words,”  one  woman  wrote.  “The 
(visiting)  procedure  went  as  usual,  with  one 
important  exception:  never,  in  my  experience,  has 
this  been  done  with  such  speed  and  courtesy.  This 
was  my  first  direct  encounter  with  our  National 
Guard  and  I wish  to  extend  to  them  my  highest 
compliments  for  a job  well  done.” 

And  the  prisoners  themselves  had  their  say. 

“If  those  on  strike  come  back  and  would  treat 
us  as  men  as  the  National  Guards  have  shown  us, 
working  and  living  conditions  between  them  and  us 
would  steadily  improve  for  better  relations  as  a 
whole,”  one  Waupun  resident  commented. 

One  of  the  Guard  units  that  served  at  the 
Waupun  institution,  the  2d  Battalion,  I27th  Infantry, 
got  a surprise  from  the  prisoners  when  the  strike 
finally  ended  July  17.  An  inmate  delegation  made  a 
wooden  plaque  mounted  with  a replica  of  the  prison 
gate  key,  and  presented  it  to  the  battalion 
commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  H. 

Wulgaert.  The  plaque  named  the  2d  Battalion,  1 27th 
Infantry,  “Honorary  Screws,”  prison  jargon  for 
prison  guards. 

* 

The  success  with  which  the  Wisconsin  Guard 
handled  the  state  employees  strike  has  brought 
inquiries  from  many  other  states. 

And  right  now,  a special  task  force  headed  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin  is 
conducting  a survey  of  Wisconsin  Guard  members. 
They  aim  to  determine  what  it  was  that  produced  the 
results  that  have  prison  experts,  sociologists  and  law 
enforcement  officials  buzzing  with  questions. 

Through  that  survey,  the  League  hopes  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  that  could  affect  how 
the  nation’s  prisons  are  operated  in  the  future. 

Adjutant  General  Simonson  feels  that  one  of 
the  reasons  the  call-up  had  a “happy  ending”  was 
the  preparedness  of  the  Wisconsin  Guard. 

“We  didn’t  just  walk  into  the  institutions,” 
Gen  Simonson  explains.  “We  had  operational  plans 
all  laid  out,  everything  was  rehearsed. 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  penal  system  or 
psychiatry,”  the  general  continues.  “But  I do  know 
the  residents  are  human  beings.  We  didn’t  baby  or 
mollycoddle  the  residents.  We  just  treated  them  like 
men.”  □ 
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Ground  crews  tow  an  aircraft  of  the  138th  ASA  Company 
(AVN)  to  the  flight  line.  The  unit  is  based  in  Orlando,  Fla. 


ONE  OF  A KIND 

Capt  William  H.  Campbell 

IT’S  NOT  TRUE.  . . . There  are  no  mess  kit  repair 
companies  in  the  Army  Reserve.  But  there  are  some 
pretty  unusual  units. 

About  three-quarters  of  all  Army  Reserve 
units  have  combat  support  or  combat  service  support 
missions.  In  most  cases  these  units  simply  add  depth 
to  Active  Army  units.  In  some  cases  several  of  these 
type  units  are  found  only  in  the  Army  Reserve.  But 
a few  are  the  “one  and  only” — no  other  unit,  active 
or  Reserve  Component,  provides  their  special  skills. 

It’s  no  secret  that  the  Army  can’t  afford  to 
maintain  in  an  active  status  all  the  units  it  would  need 
to  fight  a long,  major  war.  The  solution  is  to  keep 
in  a reserve  status  those  units  not  needed  in 
peacetime.  The  result  is  the  “Total  Army” — Active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
working  together. 

Like  the  iceberg,  with  just  its  tip  above  water, 
there’s  much  more  to  the  Army  Reserve  than  meets 
the  eye. 

One  unique  unit  is  the  138th  ASA  Company 
(AVN).  Of  the  five  ASA  aviation  companies  in  the 
Army,  the  138th  is  unique  in  structure,  equipment 
and  mission.  The  unit  won  its  wings  in  Vietnam  as 
an  active  Army  unit,  was  inactivated,  then  activated 
in  the  Reserve  at  its  present  location,  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  138th’s  mission  is  signal  intelligence  and 
electronic  warfare.  In  mobilization  it  would  fly 
missions  to  locate  and  identify  enemy  units  by 
intercepting  and  interpreting  radio  signals.  Each 
mission  flown  adds  more  information.  By  flying  many 
such  missions  the  unit  comes  up  with  an  overlay  of 
identifications  and  locations.  These  change 
constantly,  requiring  continuous  updating. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELLIs  a public  affairs  officer  assigned  to  Headquarters, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  138th  ASA  Company  (AVN)  specializes  in  airborne  electronic  warfare.  Keeping  the  aircraft  in  top  condition  is  critical  to 
the  unit’s  mission.  Many  members  served  in  Vietnam  with  the  138th  when  it  was  an  active  Army  unit.  (Photos  by  Ben  Spiegel). 


For  many  members  of  the  138th,  their  mission 
has  been  more  than  a text-book  exercise.  Many  of 
them  served  with  similar  units  in  Vietnam. 

Captain  Richard  Anderson,  138th  executive 
officer,  served  with  the  unit  in  Vietnam.  There  the 
unit  supplied  information  on  enemy  activities  which 
led  to  the  whole  range  of  operations  from  search  and 
clear  operations  to  B-52  strikes. 

The  unit’s  commander.  Major  Gary  E.  Taylor, 
points  out,  “It’s  a ‘You  take  the  high  road.  I’ll  take 
the  low  road’  situation.  We’re  the  Army’s  only  ASA 
aviation  company  targeted  specifically  at  a 
low-intensity,  under-developed  country  environment. 
But  when  you  think  about  it,  that’s  a big  chunk  of 
the  globe. 

“We  free  the  active  Army  ASA  aviation  units 
to  concentrate  on  mid-  to  high-intensity 
environments,  where  much  more  advanced 
equipment  and  aircraft  are  required.’’ 

Asked  about  the  uniqueness  of  the  unit,  Maj 
Taylor  replied,  “It’s  not  so  much  a matter  of 
uniqueness,  as  having  a specific  mission  and  set  of 
equipment.  Certainly,  the  other  ASA  units  could  do 
the  job.  It’s  just  that  their  sophisticated  equipment 
and  aircraft  are  needed  for  the  more  demanding,  high 
intensity  environment.  Our  own  equipment  and 
aircraft  will  soon  reach  the  age  when  they’re  going 
to  have  to  be  replaced.  The  Force  Development 
people  are  going  to  have  to  make  a decision  weighing 
mission  against  the  cost  of  new  equipment  and 
aircraft.  Hopefully,  we’ll  get  the  new  equipment 
because  the  really  unique  thing  about  this  unit  is  the 
people  who  make  it  up.’’ 

Other  members  of  the  unit  echo  this 
assessment.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  William 
Roseborough  perhaps  says  it  best.  “We  have  an 
unusual  bunch  of  people  who  love  what  they’re 
doing.  There’s  an  electronics  company  executive  who 
works  as  a sergeant  in  the  equipment  maintenance 
section.  He  likes  to  do  the  sort  of  work  his  job  no 


longer  allows  him  to  do. 

“There’s  a construction  company  president, 
an  air  traffic  controller  . . . and  I’m  an  airport 
manager.  We  have  an  exceptionally  competent  group 
of  people,  highly  qualified  in  some  very  unusual 
MOSs.  Many  of  them  have  done  the  same  job  in 
combat.’’ 

The  esprit  of  the  unit  is  evident  from  flight  line 
to  maintenance  bays.  From  their  base  at  Orlando’s 
McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  the  unit  stays  ready 
when  called  upon  to  perform  its  mission. 

+ !|!  * * * 

A Reserve  unit  which  is  unique  in  a different 
way  is  the  1182d  U.S.  Army  Transportation 
Terminal,  Charleston,  S.C.  There  are  no  comparable 
units  in  the  active  force,  although  there  are  a number 
of  terminal  units  in  the  Reserve. 

Stationed  on  the  old  Charleston  Depot,  the 
unit  is  involved  in  a mutual  support  program  and 
conducts  classroom  training  and  command  post 
exercises  (CPX).  These  exercises  develop  and 
sharpen  the  skills  which  the  unit  would  need  to 
operate  a port  if  mobilized. 

The  1 182d  conducts  a mutual  support  program 
with  the  U.S.  Army  South  Atlantic  Outport,  a unit 
of  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command, 
Eastern  Area  (MTMC,  EA).  They  assist  the  South 
Atlantic  Outport  in  roll-off,  roll-on  operations.  This 
involves  the  off-loading  and  on-loading  of  service 
members’  automobiles  being  shipped  between 
European  ports  such  as  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  Outport. 

With  the  1182d’s  help,  the  outport  can  process 
automobiles  much  more  rapidly.  The  1182d  in  turn 
profits  from  on-the-job  experience. 

Working  their  way  through  the  hold  of  a cargo 
vessel,  unit  members  check  vehicles  for  damage. 
They  double  check  to  ensure  all  vehicles  are  properly 
secured.  As  the  vehicles  to  be  unloaded  roll  off,  they 
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are  checked  against  the  ship's  manifest  and  inspected 
for  damage. 

“We  share  the  work  load,  and  both  units  profit 
by  it,”  says  Major  Jeffery  Barrie,  commander  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Outport.  “The  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  has  worked  out  an 
exceptionally  good  mutual  support  program  with  the 
Army  Reserve. 

“Almost  every  weekend  we  have  Reservists 
working  with  the  outport  to  handle  the  port  traffic. 

We  in  turn  provide  on-the-job  training  and  classes  for 
the  1 182d.  This  summer  the  unit  did  an  excellent  job 
of  turning  a ship  around  within  24  hours  in  order  to 
keep  it  on  schedule  in  support  of  REFORGER  77.” 

One  of  the  most  unusual  things  about  the 
1 182d  is  the  CPX  which  the  unit  worked  out  to 
provide  training  in  Army  outport  operations. 

Coordinating  the  arrival,  sorting,  storage  and 
shipment  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo — arriving 
from  a dozen  points  of  origin,  and  destined  for  a 
dozen  overseas  ports — is  the  major  business  of  an 
Army  transportation  terminal.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  work  of  moving  cargo  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  ships,  running  an  outport  involves  paperwork. 

Documentation  is  the  key  to  a smoothly 
running  terminal.  As  vital  as  it  may  be,  a steady  diet 
of  paperwork  can  be  boring  for  the  soldiers  involved. 
The  1 182d’s  answer  was  to  build  a CPX  around  a 
model  port. 

Hundreds  of  blocks  of  wood,  cut  to  scale, 
represent  the  many  types  of  cargo  handled  by  an 
outport.  Tables  were  marked  off  into  warehouse 
storage  bays.  Scale  model  ships  were  constructed 
with  cargo  holds  scaled  to  match  those  of  a typical 
freighter.  Labels  taped  onto  the  blocks  identify  the 
type  of  cargo,  place  of  origin,  control  number,  size, 
weight  and  port  of  destination. 

Along  with  constructing  the  physical  layout, 
the  CPX  was  written.  The  exercise  contains  many 
materials:  instructions  for  “players”  and  “umpires,” 
situation  scenario,  ship  characteristics,  cargo  list, 
sequence  of  events,  ships  arrival  and  departure  times 
. . . and  so  on  up  to  the  final  critique. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
Heinsohn,  Chief,  Operations  Branch,  the  branches  of 
the  transportation  terminal  work  just  as  they  would 
during  mobilization. 

Watching  the  CPX,  the  visitor  is  impressed  by 
the  quiet  efficiency  as  documentation  and  mockup 
cargo  flow  through  the  processing  channel  together. 

“The  CPX  centers  around  accuracy  of 
documentation,  the  smooth  cooperation  of  the 
various  branches,  and  the  movement  of  cargo  from 
origin  to  destination,”  says  Lt  Col  Heinsohn.  “A 
measure  of  the  complexity  of  the  exercise  is  that  it 
may  extend  over  four  or  five  drill  periods.” 

“The  exercise  doesn’t  take  the  place  of  the 
real  thing — operation  of  an  Army  outport — but  it 
provides  a break  from  the  monotony  of  paperwork,” 


Clockwise  from 
above;  Members 
of  the 1182d 
Transportation 
Terminal  conduct 
a CPX;  inspect 
vehicles  from 
Europe;  discuss 
off-loading 
procedures  on 
board  ships 
docking  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 
A surveyor  with 
the  368th 
Engineer 
Detachment 
(Geodetic 
Survey).  1182d 
Headquarters  at 
the  old  Charleston 
Depot. 
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says  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Bryant,  commander 
of  the  1 182d.  “With  the  mockup  cargo,  at  least  you 
can  see  something  happening.  In  scale  model  form, 
it’s  more  interesting,  and  you’re  less  likely  to  cut 
corners.  You  really  have  to  fit  X amount  of  cargo  on 
a given  ship.’’ 

“We’re  now  changing  the  exercise,’’  adds  Col 
Heinsohn,  “so  that  it’s  based  on  the  facilities  and 
capabilities  of  our  actual  mobilization  site,  here  on 
Charleston  Army  Depot.  From  mockup  to  the  actual 
site  should  be  a small  move.  We’re  sure  we  can  do 
the  job  whenever  we’re  called.’’ 

Another  type  of  unique  Army  Reserve  unit,  is 
the  civilian  sponsored  unit.  These  are  organized  in 
cooperation  with  a civilian  sponsor,  either  an 
industry  or  another  government  agency.  The  sponsor 
contributes  unique  equipment  and  people.  In  return 
the  sponsor  profits  from  the  extra  training  and  work 
performed.  For  example,  the  1151st  Transportation 
Company  (Diesel  Locomotive  Repair)  is  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago-Milwaukee-St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  civilian  sponsored 
units  is  the  368th  Engineer  Detachment  (Geodetic 
Survey).  Sponsored  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  the  368th 
draws  people,  training  support,  expert  knowledge  and 
equipment  from  its  sponsor.  The  368th ’s  mission  is 
geodetic  surveying,  which  takes  into  account  the 
earth’s  global  shape  (as  opposed  to  plane  surveying, 
which  assumes  the  earth  is  flat). 

Since  the  unit  must  make  precise  observations 
of  the  North  Star  in  order  to  establish  the  accurate 
azimuths  required  by  geodetic  surveying,  the  unit 
often  trains  from  3 p.m.  until  about  1 a.m.  the  next 
morning. 

The  368th  uses  some  exotic  surveying  methods 
and  equipment  to  carry  out  its  mission.  Electronic 
Distance  Measuring  Equipment  (EDME)  uses  high 
frequency  FM  radio  beams  to  measure  exact 
distances.  The  368th  also  uses  laser  beam  equipment 
and  the  indispensable  surveyor’s  chain  (basically  a 
100-foot  steel  tape  measure). 

All  the  records  must  be  exact,  since  the  log 
is  a legal  record  which  can  be  used  in  court  to 
establish  disputed  boundaries. 

Since  the  368th  is  civilian  sponsored,  many  of 
the  soldiers  do  the  same  job  they  do  as  civilians.  In 
other  cases,  men  and  women  join  the  unit  to  learn 
surveying  through  Army  schools.  They  also  benefit 
from  on-the-job  training  with  the  unit. 

There  are  many  unique  units  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  They  range  from  military  intelligence 
detachments  to  well-drilling  units.  These  units  are 
part  of  the  Total  Army.  They’re  on  call  to  face  any 
threat  to  our  national  security.  □ 
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With  powerful 
strides,  Army 
National  Guard 
biathletes,  above, 
begin  the 
competition  in  their 
colorful  racing  suits. 
Right:  At  designated 
points  along  a 10-or 
20-kilometer  course, 
the  competitors  stop 
and  fire  at  targets  50 
meters  away. 
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BIATHLON 
SHOOTS  AHEAD 


1st  Lt  John  L.  Plaster 

Photos  by  SP5s  Jose  Chavez  and  Clesson  Sato 

BIATHLON  requires  two  skills — swift 
skiing  and  straight  shooting. 

A winter  Olympic  event,  the 
biathlon  combines  cross-country  skiing 
with  rifle  marksmanship.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  become  a major  competitive  sport 
for  the  Army  National  Guard.  In  February 
the  fourth  annual  National  Guard  Bureau 
Biathlon  Championships  were  held  at 
Camp  Ripley,  Minn.,  home  of  the  Nation’s 
largest  biathlon  course. 

The  combination  of  biathlon  and 
military  training  is  a natural,  especially  for 
the  “snow  belt”  states  of  the  United 
States.  The  skills  of  rifle  marksmanship 
and  rapid  cross-country  movement  on  skis 
are  an  essential  part  of  winter  warfare.  In 
fact.  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
troops  attending  annual  winter  training  at 
Camp  Ripley  ski  the  biathlon  course  as 
part  of  their  field  training. 

In  military  training,  the  sport  is 
performed  in  full-field  uniform,  with 
military-issue  skis  and  M-16  rifles.  But  to 
train  for  Olympic-level  competition, 
contenders  don  racing  skis  and 
lightweight,  skin-tight  uniforms.  Instead  of 
M-16s,  they  use  match-grade,  .22-caliber 
rifles. 

“If  they  didn’t  practice  with  the 
same  equipment  as  their  civilian 
counterparts,  they’d  be  at  a disadvantage 
in  later  competition,”  says  Colonel  Clinton 
Johnson,  chief  of  the  Guard  Bureau’s 
competition. 

Biathlon  has  its  roots  in 
Scandinavian  techniques  for  winter 
warfare  and  hunting.  Both  require 
expertise  in  skiing  and  shooting.  The  Finns 
demonstrated  this  know-how  when  their 
ski  troops,  outmanned  and  outgunned, 
crippled  the  winter  1940  invasion  of 
Finland  by  the  Soviets. 

The  sport  that  began  as  a necessity 
for  winter  survival  in  the  Scandinavian 
northland  evolved  into  a form  of 
competition  and  became  an  official  winter 
Olympic  event  in  1960. 

The  active  Army  at  one  time  fielded 
its  own  biathlon  teams.  However,  due  to 
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FIRST  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  L.  PLASTER  It  public  affairs  officar  lor 
the  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard. 
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Top:  Coordinated  arm  and  leg 
movement  is  the  key  to  successful 
cross-country  skiing.  Right:  The  fragile 
racing  skis  are  prone  to 
breakage  on  the  rugged  course. 
Bottom:  In  the  team  relay  event,  the 
biathlete,  right,  has  just  tagged  his 
teammate,  left,  who  now  begins  his  leg 
of  the  race,  a distance  of  7.5 
kilometers. 


The  biathlon 
combines  the 
skills  of  rifle 
marksmanship 
and  rapid 
cross-country 
movement  on 
skis.  Both 
skills  are  an 
essential  part 
of  winter 
warfare. 
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budget  cuts,  limited  interest  and  lack  of 
participation,  it  was  eliminated  from  the 
Army  sports  program  in  the  early  1970s. 

The  Army  National  Guard,  with  the 
encouragement  of  Colonel  Howard  Buxton 
of  the  Vermont  Guard,  rekindled 
American  military  interest  in  the  sport.  In 
1975,  the  first  National  Guard  Biathlon 
Championships  were  held.  Less  than  a 
half-dozen  snow  belt  states  competed. 

But  this  year,  teams  from  15  states, 
as  well  as  a new  active  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  team,  gathered  at 
Camp  Ripley. 

Minnesota’s  biathlon  Guard  team 


took  first  place  in  both  individual  and  team 
events,  breaking  Vermont’s  3-year  winning 
streak. 

Sergeant  Brian  Mathson,  of  the 
Minnesota  team,  skied  away  with 
first-place  gold  medals  in  both  individual 
races  and  earned  himself  the  top  berth  on 
the  All-Guard  Squad.  Representing  the 
Vermont  National  Guard,  Sergeant  Larry 
Clark  placed  second  in  individual 
standings.  The  third  slot  on  the  All-Guard 
Squad  was  won  by  Staff  Sergeant  Gene 
Langhus  of  Montana. 

In  addition  to  individual 
competition  there  are  also  team  races. 
Team  relay  races  require  each  skier  to 
schuss  7.5  kilometers  across  established 
trails  that  curve  through  thick  woods  and 
climb  and  descend  shallow  hills.  The 
individual  races  are  either  10  or  20 
kilometers  long — so  grueling  that, 
according  to  Col  Johnson,  “A  skier  can 
burn  up  5 pounds  of  weight  in  a race.” 

At  designated  times,  the 
competitors  stop  and  fire  from  prone  or 
standing  positions  at  five  targets  50  meters 
away.  Accuracy  counts.  If  they  miss,  they 
have  to  ski  a 150-yard  penalty  loop  before 
continuing  on  the  course.  The  final  score, 
in  minutes,  reflects  the  competitor’s  ability 
with  both  rifle  and  skis. 

The  spirit  of  biathlon  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  involves  more  than  the 
sportsmanship  of  keen  competition. 
There’s  also  a camaraderie  that  binds  the 
competitors  in  this  one-of-a-kind  sport. 
Enthusiastic  teams  at  Camp  Ripley 
compare  ski  waxes  during  the  day  and 
share  entertainment  during  the  evening. 

Although  biathlon  is  a winter  sport, 
training  for  competition  is  a year-round 
effort.  Biathletes  spend  warm-weather 
months  at  running,  calisthenics,  bicycling 
and  “roller-skiing” — a sport  combining 
cross-country  skiing  and  skateboarding. 

To  roller  ski,  biathletes  attach 
skateboard  rollers  to  boards  the  size  of 
skis  and  push  themselves  with  ski  poles 
across  paved  streets  and  parking  lots.  This 
simulates,  as  much  as  possible  on  bare 
land,  the  leg-and-arm  movement  of 
cross-country  skiing.  When  they  practice 
rifle  firing,  the  trainees  run  at  the  same 
time,  to  duplicate  the  stress  of  biathlon. 

“Our  ultimate  goal,”  says  Col 
Johnson,  “is  to  send  Guard  members  to 
the  Olympics.  The  tenacity  and  stamina 
they’ve  developed  through  years  of 
competition  should  win  some  gold  for  the 
United  States.”  □ 
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Aviators  of  the  92d  Aviation  Company,  USAR,  stay  sharp  by  performing  at  airshows.  Above,  at  the  Abbotsford  (British  Columbia) 
Airshow,  the  fliers  demonstrate  the  lift  capability  of  their  CH-47  Chinooks  by  carrying  a bus  around  the  field. 


HIGH-FLYING 

RESERVES 

Story  and  photos  by  Lt  Col  John  Haberle 


OUT  IN  Washington  State  where  the 
mountains  are  high,  the  weather  is 
devilish  and  life  is  just  a step  removed 
from  rugged,  there’s  a U.S.  Army 
Reserve  unit  building  a reputation. 
They  want  to  be  known  as  a unit  that 
dares  to  be  different  and  that  chal- 
lenges its  people  at  every  turn.  They 
may  have  already  succeeded. 


JUNE  1978 
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THE92d  AVIATION  Company, 
124th  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command,  is  different  in  a lot  of 
ways.  Most  of  its  crew  members 
are  decorated  combat  veterans. 

Air  Medals  and  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses  adorn  many  a 
chest.  There’s  a quiet  pride  around 
homebase  at  Paine  Airfield  near 
Everett,  Wash.  The  92d  does  its 
talking  in  the  air  where  it’s  most 
at  home. 

Not  content  with  flying 
holding  patterns  in  their  CH-47 
Chinooks  on  weekend  drills,  the 
aviators  of  the  company  put 
together  a helicopter  flight 
demonstration  team.  The  team  is 
fast  making  a mark  in  international 
aviation  circles. 

They  were  recently  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  perform  at 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  airshows 
at  Abbotsford,  British  Columbia. 

In  the  invitation,  the  manager  of 
the  show  noted  the  unit’s 
reputation  for  “incredible 
professionalism.’’ 

The  92d  earned  that 
reputation  with  action,  not  words. 
They’re  the  only  Army  Reserve 
unit  with  a flying  team  of  this  type. 
The  invitation  to  Abbotsford 
earned  the  unit  some  new  fans 
among  the  142,000  spectators  at 
the  3-day  show. 

The  flyers  and  maintenance 
crews  of  the  92d  were  in  fast 
company  among  32  flying  acts  at 
the  show.  Included  on  the  program 
were  such  airborne  wizards  as  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Thunderbirds,  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces 
Snowbirds,  both  jet  demonstration 
teams,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Golden 
Knights  parachute  team.  But  it 
was  the  big,  drab,  ungainly 
Chinooks  that  stole  the  thunder 
and  the  show  from  the  sleek  jets 
and  daring  parachutists. 

Spectators  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  airborne 
abilities  of  the  51 -foot-long 
Chinooks  with  their  twin  60-foot 
rotors.  Phil  Hanson  described  the 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN  HABERLE  Is  public 
affairs  officer,  124th  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command,  Fort 
Lawton,  Wash. 


scene  for  the  Canadian  Aircraft 
Operator  magazine: 

“For  this  reporter  the 
highlight  of  the  show  was  the 
rather  amazing  display  put  on  by 
a trio  of  Chinook  heavy 
helicopters  of  the  92d  Aviation 
Company,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
We’ve  seen  helicopter  display 
teams  before  and  they  mostly  left 
us  cold,  in  spite  of  extremely 
competent  flying  . . . They  just 
lack  the  visual  impact  of  ...  a jet 
acrobatic  team  . . . but  how  do 
you  ignore  a Chinook? 

“There  they  were,  dancing 
and  jigging  around  the  sky,  tearing 
along  the  runway  on  their  rear 
wheels,  noses  stuck  high  in  the  air. 
And  then  one  of  them  picks  up 
this  former  Seattle  City  transit  bus 
and  carries  it  all  around  the  field 
while  the  other  two  pick  up 
telegraph  poles  from  which  sprout 
Canadian  and  American  flags  . . . 
corny,  maybe,  but  impressive.’’ 

Professionalism  is  the  key 
to  the  unit’s  success.  Each  of  the 
92d  pilots  at  Abbotsford  had 
logged  from  2,000  to  3,000  hours 
of  flying  time  in  addition  to  his 
combat  experience. 

Team  members  come  up 
with  an  exciting  display  while 
demonstrating  the  amazing 
capabilities  of  the  Chinooks. 

Flight  leader.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Doug  Houser,  says,  “The 
maneuvers  demonstrate  virtually 
the  entire  range  of  capabilities  of 
the  Chinook  including  such  things 
as  external  load  carrying  (that’s 
where  the  bus  comes  in),  internal 
loads,  rappelling  and  rescue 
hoisting.” 

Another  show-stopper  at 
Abbotsford  was  the  rappelling 
demonstration  by  Canadian 
soldiers  and  U.S.  Marines. 
Spectators  were  left  gaping  as  the 
soldiers  and  marines  rappelled 
from  the  Chinooks  hovering  at 
more  than  120  feet. 

The  airshow  highlighted  the 
unit’s  capabilities.  But  first  and 
foremost,  members  of  this  Army 
Reserve  unit  stay  ready  for  action 
should  they  ever  be  called  on.  □ 


Not  content 
to  spend  week- 
end drills 
flying  holding 
patterns,  the 
fliers  of 
the  92d  Avia- 
tion Company, 
USAR,  formed 
a helicopter 
demonstration 
team  that’s 
fast  making 
a mark  in 
international 
aviation 
circles. 
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OLDEST  OF 
THEM  ALL 


As  the  oldest  National  Guard  units,  the  101st  Engineer  Battalion 
and  the  182d  Infantry  have  seen  their  share  and  more  of  action 
in  natural  disasters  and  war.  These  units  were  already  more  than 
a century  old  when  members  answered  the  call  of  Paul  Revere 
in  1775  and  rowed  General  Washington  and  his  staff  across  the 
Delaware  In  1776. 


Martin  K.  Gordon 


CALL-l'PS,  formal  musters, 
peacetime  rescues  and 
maintenance  of  order  operations 
are  the  common  lot  of  the  Army 
National  Guard.  But  very  few 
units  can  lay  claim  to  performing 
these  chores  for  more  than  340 
years.  The  Massachusetts  101  st 
Engineer  Battalion  and  182d 
Infantry  can. 

The  101st  Engineer 
Battalion  was  already  140  years 
old  when,  as  Colonel  John 
Glover’s  Marblehead  Regiment,  it 
rowed  General  George 
Washington  and  his  staff  across 
the  Delaware  River  on  December 
25,  1776. 
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The  182d  Infantry  was  138 
years  old  when  it  was  called  up  by 
Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes 
during  their  famous  ride  on  the 
night  of  April  18,  1775.  The  unit 
was  then  known  as  the  1st 
Middlesex  Regiment  which,  along 
with  Gardner’s  Regiment,  also 
from  the  Middlesex  area, 
constituted  the  two  Revolutionary 
War  ancestors  of  the  182d. 

These  regiments,  organized 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  dated 
October  7,  1636,  hold  older 
lineages  than  any  units  of  the 
regular  British  Army. 

The  101st  Engineer 


Battalion  was  organized  as  the 
East  Regiment  and  included  militia 
from  the  towns  of  Saugus  (Lynn), 
Salem,  Ipswich  and  Newbury.  The 
182d  Infantry  was  organized  as  the 
North  Regiment  and  included 
militia  from  Charlestown,  New 
Town,  Watertown,  Concord  and 
Dedham. 

Both  units  were  active 
throughout  the  colonial  period  as 
the  need  arose.  The  101st  fought 
in  King  George’s  War  in  1745-48 
against  French  Canada  and  again 
in  1755-63  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  The  182d  fought  in 
King  Philip’s  War  in  1676  against 
the  Wampanoag  Indians  and  in 
King  William’s  War  of  1689-97 
against  the  French  and  the 
Indians. 

The  Revolutionary  War 
pressed  the  two  units  into  the 
thick  of  the  fighting.  The  101st 
participated  in  the  campaigns  at 
Boston,  Long  Island,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Monmouth  and  New 
York  in  1776,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  campaigns  of  1777,  1778 
and  1779.  The  182d  took  part  in 
the  actions  at  Lexington,  Boston, 
Quebec,  Saratoga  and  New  York 
in  1778  and  1779.  Later  the  182d 
participated  in  the  War  of  1812. 

When  the  Civil  War 
erupted,  both  regiments  rushed  to 
rescue  the  Nation’s  Capital  at 
Washington. 

The  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  of  Infantry  had  been  the 
first  militia  unit  to  arrive  in 
Washington  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  arriving  April 
19,  1861.  The  101st  Engineer 
Battalion,  then  designated  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  was 
mustered  into  active  service  April 
15,  1861  and  left  for  Washington  3 
days  later. 

The  182d  Infantry,  then  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  was 
mustered  into  Federal  service  on 
May  1,  1861.  The  Eighth 
Massachusetts  arrived  in 
Washington  on  April  26,  one  of 
the  first  four  militia  units  to  join 
the  defenses  of  Washington  during 
those  nervous  weeks.  The  Fifth 
was  only  a few  days  behind  it. 

The  182d-Fifth  Regiment 


fought  well  at  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  while  the  lOlst-Eighth 
Regiment  missed  the  battle,  as  did 
about  a fourth  of  both  armies  that 
July  day. 

After  the  Civil  War  there 
was  a respite  until  1898  for  the 
Spanish-American  War.  However, 
neither  unit  saw  action  in  the 
campaigns  of  that  short  war. 

Headquarters  Company  of 
the  101st,  located  at  Reading,  did 
participate  in  action  in  Puerto 
Rico,  as  Company  L,  6th 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Both  regiments  spent  the  summer 
of  1916  in  Federal  service  for  duty 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

When  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I the  101st 
contributed  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  to  the  26th  (“Yankee”) 
Division  units.  But  as  the  5th 
Pioneer  Infantry  Regiment  it 
didn’t  participate  in  any  of  the 
campaigns  of  that  war.  Its  sister 
unit  the  182d,  then  the  3d  Pioneer 
Infantry,  participated  in  the  Meuse 
Argonne  offensive. 

The  101st  was  inducted  into 
Federal  service  for  duty  in  World 
War  II  on  January  16,  1941  and 
redesignated  from  regimental  size 
to  the  101st  Engineer  Combat 
Battalion  in  October  1942.  That 
battalion  participated  as  an 
element  of  the  26th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  campaigns  for 
Northern  France,  the  Rhineland, 
the  Ardennes-Alsace  and  Central 
Europe. 

The  182d  Infantry,  known 
as  such  since  March  1923,  joined 
the  Americal  Division  to  fight  its 
way  across  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater.  There,  it  reinforced  the 
Marines  during  the  bloody  battle 
for  Guadalcanal,  fought  in  the 
Northern  Solomons,  assisted  in 
the  recapture  of  Leyte,  and  landed 
later  to  fight  to  liberate  the 
Southern  Philippines. 

As  the  oldest  National 
Guard  units,  the  101st  and  182d 
stand  ready  to  fulfill  the  motto  of 
the  182d:  Avitos  Juvamus 
Honores — “We  Uphold  Our 
Ancient  Honors.”  Q 

MARTIN  K.  GORDON  Is  ■ tre«-lanc«  writer  on  military 
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RESERVE  HEALTH 
CARE 

Ace  in  the  Hole  Capt  Art  House 


MARCH  1977  It  seems  as  if  the 
world  has  blown  up.  Flames  arch 
upward  as  an  explosion  touches 
off  an  oil  refinery  in  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.  Several  refinery  workers  are 
severely  burned.  Their  lives  are  in 
jeopardy.  Soon,  rescuers  make  out 
the  familiar  shape  of  an  Army 
helicopter  setting  down  amid  the 
fire  engines,  ambulances  and 
emergency  vehicles  of  every  kind. 
In  moments,  the  most  seriously 
injured  are  aloft,  on  their  way  to 
regional  hospital  burn  centers. 

Due  in  large  measure  to  the  speed 
of  their  evacuation,  all  will 

CAPTAIN  ART  HOUSE  is  a public  affairs  officer 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve. 


survive. 

March  1977  A soldier  from 
Fort  Campbell’s  372d 
Transportation  Company  finds 
himself  a long  way  from  home.  He 
and  other  soldiers  from  his  unit 
are  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  handling 
maritime  cargo  during  a training 
exercise  at  the  city’s  old  ordnance 
depot  at  Curtis  Bay. 

The  long  hours  of 
swingloading  materiel  aboard 
barges,  amphibious  lighters  and 
ocean-going  freighters  have  taken 
their  toll.  The  soldier  has  a doozy 
of  a blister  on  his  right  heel.  He 
heads  for  a big,  green  Army 
ambulance  standing  on  the 


A helicopter  ambulance  crew  of  the 
273d  Medical  Detachment  practices 
emergency  assistance  operations  with 
local  police  near  Tomball,  Tex. 

quayside  nearby.  Trained  helping 
hands  soon  have  him  treated  and 
on  his  way  back  to  work. 

November  1977  Sophomore 
ROTC  cadets  from  schools  around 
the  Nation  line  up  to  take  medical 
exams  which  will  gauge  their 
physical  fitness  to  go  on  to  the 
advanced  ROTC  course  next  year. 
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At  each  station  they’re  met  by 
skilled  technicians,  nurses  and 
physicians  who  are  old  hands  at 
systematically  examining  large 
numbers  of  patients.  Many  of  the 
cadets  are  getting  their  first  taste 
of  Army  medicine.  They’re 
impressed  at  how  efficiently  the 
whole  thing  operates. 

January  1978  Sergeant 
Major  William  DeSoto  is  having 
eye  trouble.  It’s  been  a while  since 
he’s  had  his  glasses  changed.  The 
prescription  is  getting  old,  and 
things  are  getting  a bit  fuzzy. 

After  a Saturday  morning 
appointment  at  the  optometry 
clinic  at  Fort  Bragg’s  Womack 
Army  Hospital,  the  sergeant  major 
is  on  his  way  home  with  a new 
prescription  in  hand. 

^ * 

In  each  of  these  cases, 
people  in  need  came  to  Army 
medicine  for  help.  In  each  case, 
they  received  the  required 
professional,  skilled  care — and 
with  little  hassle. 

In  each  case,  the  Army 
medical  professionals  involved 
were  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  soldier’s  “ace  in  the 
hole’’  when  it  comes  to  health 
care. 

In  Baltimore,  the  blistered 
heel  was  treated  by  medics  of  the 
100th  Station  Hospital,  a unit 
which  frequently  supports  local 
maneuvers  and  exercises.  In  Port 
Arthur,  the  273d  Medical 
Detachment  from  Houston 
whisked  the  injured  from  the 
flames.  Many  Reserve  medical 
units  give  ROTC  physicals,  and 
members  of  the  3274th  U.S.  Army 
Hospital  from  Durham,  N.C., 
operate  clinics  and  wards  at  Fort 
Bragg’s  Womack  Hospital  during 
their  drill  weekends. 

In  matters  of  health  care, 
there’s  no  need  to  worry  whether 
the  attending  physicians,  nurses 
and  medical  specialists  are  active 
soldiers  or  reservists.  In  both 
catastrophic  and  routine  health 


care  situations,  the  Reserve  status 
of  the  Army  medics  is  unknown  to 
their  patients — and  it  matters  little. 

The  story  of  today’s  Army 
Reserve  medical  establishment  is 
complex.  It’s  one  of  dependence, 
because  in  wartime  the  Active 
Army  would  be  truly  dependent 
upon  its  Reserve  medics — more 
so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
category  of  military  support. 

A surprisingly  large 
percentage  of  the  Total  Army’s 
medical  assets  belong  to  the  Army 
Reserve.  And  though  the 
Reserve’s  medical  impact  is 
impressive  in  peacetime,  under 
mobilization  its  effect  becomes 
downright  awesome. 

Today,  some  41  percent  of 
all  Army  medical  units  are  USAR 
outfits.  If  the  balloon  goes  up,  an 
even  larger  number  of  Army 
Reserve  medical  units  will  be 
involved.  Some  46  percent 
of  the  Army’s  deployable 
medical  units  are  Reserve  outfits. 

The  most  telling  statistic  is 
the  hospital  bed  situation  in  a 
future  war  zone.  In  a typical 
wartime  scenario,  a conflict  in 
Europe,  80  percent  of  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  rear  area 
communications  zone  would  be 
manned  by  Army  Reserve  units. 
When  you  consider  that  8 of  10 
beds  would  be  staffed  initially  by 
reservists,  the  enormous  Active 
Army  dependence  upon  today’s 
Reserve  health  professionals 
begins  to  hit  home. 

Nationwide,  there  are  339 
Army  Reserve  medical  units.  The 
units  range  in  size  from  small 
detachments,  through  fully  staffed 
hospitals,  to  command  and  control 
headquarters.  Army  plans  call  for 
additional  USAR  medical  units  to 
be  added  in  coming  years.  By  the 
end  of  1979,  370  units  will  be  part 
of  the  structure. 

The  chronicle  of  Reserve 
medical  support  is  also  a story  of 
shortages.  The  end  of  the  draft 
made  it  more  difficult  to  attract 
people  into  Reserve  medical  units. 


Capt  Marsha  Lilly,  a reservist  with  the 
3274th  Army  Hospital,  Durham  N.C.,  is 
an  award-winning  dietitian  and  food 
service  director  in  civilian  life. 


The  Army  Reserve  needs  many 
more  physicians,  nurses  and 
trained  medical  specialists  than  it 
presently  has.  And  many  of  its 
medical  units  need  equipment  as 
well. 

Despite  the  problems,  the 
Reserve  medical  force  story  is  one 
of  startling  successes.  Despite 
people  shortages,  despite 
frequently  inadequate  training 
facilities  and  equipment,  many 
units  are  pulling  off  dramatic 
achievements. 

The  Port  Arthur  refinery 
explosion  is  one  example.  Among 
the  first  units  on  the  scene  was  a 
chopper  of  the  273d  Medical 
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Civilian  skills  become 
Army  assets 
on  drill  weekends 
as  Maj  Floyd  Allen, 
3274th  Army  Hospital, 
examines  patients 
in  the  Womack 
Army  Hospital 
optometry  clinic. 

The  skills  of  the 
3274th  personnel  are 
a major  factor  in 
Womack’s  ability  to 
provide  top  quality 
medical  care  to  its 
large  number  of 
patients. 


Detachment,  an  Army  Reserve  air 
ambulance  outfit  from  the 
Houston  area.  Several  lives  were 
saved  because  of  the  unit’s  quick 
response.  Even  more  notable  was 
the  fact  that  the  explosion  came 
on  a weekday,  when  only  a 
handful  of  unit  members  were  on 
hand  to  respond. 

The  273d  is  the  Army’s  first 
Reserve  unit  in  the  Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic 
(MAST)  program.  It  was  accepted 
for  the  MAST  program  shortly 
before  the  Port  Arthur  crisis. 
Based  upon  the  273d’s  success, 
other  Reserve  units  will  soon  be 
added  to  this  program. 

* * * 

Another  success  story 
comes  out  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  3274th  Army  hospital 
of  Durham,  N.C.,  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  It’s  designed  to 
augment  an  active  Army  hospital, 
staffing  it  up  to  a 1 ,000  bed 


capacity.  The  3274th  pulls  its 
monthly  weekend  training  at  Fort 
Bragg’s  Womack  Army  Hospital. 
The  unit  marches  right  in  and 
takes  over  Womack’s  clinics, 
wards  and  many  other  facilities.  In 
some  areas  of  the  hospital,  3274th 
people  are  left  entirely  on  their 
own.  In  others,  they  work  side  by 
side  with  active  Army  and  civilian 
counterparts. 

The  situation  didn’t  just 
happen.  It  took  years  of  careful, 
gradual  development.  The 
relationship  between  the  Reserve 
unit  and  the  Womack  staff  may  be 
unique  in  the  Army.  “It’s  a case 
of  mutual  trust,’’  says  Major 
James  N.  Williams,  Womack’s 
S-3.  “We  really  care  about  each 
other.’’ 

And,  as  Maj  Williams  says, 
“This  relationship  greatly  benefits 
the  people  we  work  for — the 
patients.’’ 

Except  for  the  Army’s 
medical  centers,  Womack  is  one 
of  the  Army’s  busiest  health 


facilities.  It  sees  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a million 
outpatients  and  some  12,000 
inpatients  each  year.  The  patient 
load  is  enormous,  and  Womack 
suffers  from  the  same  people 
shortages  as  the  Reserve. 

Speaking  of  the  hospital’s 
patient  load  and  of  the  3274th 
support,  Maj  Williams  says,  “We 
couldn’t  do  it  without  them’’ 

In  addition  to  the  support  it 
gives  during  its  monthly  training, 
the  3274th  provides  some  services 
full-time.  The  unit’s  neurosurgeon, 
for  instance,  is  the  only  one 
presently  at  Womack.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  3274th’s  plastic 
surgeon.  They  and  other  members 
of  the  3274th  team  often  perform 
additional,  voluntary  duty  at  the 
Fort  Bragg  hospital — providing 
year-round  care. 

“We  get  phone  calls  from 
patients,’’  says  Maj  Williams, 
“asking  when  a particular  doctor 
is  going  to  be  here.  The  callers 
often  ask  for  3274th  staffers.’’ 
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A 3274th  “weekend  at 
Womack”  is  an  experience.  About 
half  the  unit  staff,  including  nurses 
and  specialists,  are  on  the  hospital 
floors  at  any  one  time.  The  others 
take  part  in  intensive,  in-service 
professional  training. 

On  a recent  weekend,  the 
training  included  both  military  and 
medical  topics.  Some  students 
were  getting  a refresher  on 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
from  Captain  Elizabeth  Goolsby 
of  the  3274th.  Others  took  part  in 
a seminar  on  management 
techniques  conducted  by  Captain 
Rob  Teer.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
wards,  medical  staff  members 
helped  patients.  And  in  the 
surgical  suite,  3274th  doctors 
performed  a number  of 
procedures. 

In  the  clinics,  eyes  were 
tested,  physical  therapy  sessions 
were  held  (Fort  Bragg,  home  of 
the  Airborne,  gets  a large  number 
of  PT  customers)  and  inoculations 


were  given.  All  these  duties  were 
carried  out  by  3274th  people,  on 
their  own,  or  working  with  a 
greatly  reduced  Womack  staff. 

Down  in  the  first  floor 
pharmacy,  3274th  Captain  Larry 
Warren  worked  alongside  his 
active  counterpart.  Lieutenant 
Khalid  Chaugtai.  They  filled 
prescriptions  for  a endless  line  of 
patients. 

As  with  any  unit.  Active  or 
Reserve,  it’s  the  people  who  make 
it  outstanding.  The  people  of  the 
3274th  show  that  unique  mix 
found  in  the  Reserves — civilian 
skills  put  to  use  in  a military  job. 

The  unit  commander. 
Colonel  Arned  Hinshaw,  was  an 
attorney  before  going  to  medical 
school.  He  now  practices 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in 
Durham. 

Colonel  Mary  Evelyn 
McNeill,  chief  of  physical 
therapy,  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  anatomy  at  East  Carolina 


University. 

Colonel  Hilliard  Siegler, 
chief  of  professional  services,  is  a 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center. 

Captain  Marsha  Lilly,  the 
unit’s  dietitian,  in  civilian  life  is 
food  service  director  for  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of 
Corrections.  She’s  responsible  for 
the  daily  feeding  of  15,(XX),  and 
was  once  named  America’s 
“Young  Dietitian  of  the  Year.” 

Staff  Sergeant  John 
Washburn,  the  first  cook,  holds  a 
masters  degree  in  human  behavior. 

A prime  example  of  the 
quality  of  professionals  in  the 
3274th  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amie 
Modigh,  who’s  been  the  unit’s 
chief  nurse  for  10  years.  The 
daughter  of  a Swedish  Army 
general,  she  has  worked  at  Yale 
and  Cornell.  She’s  a former 
chairperson  of  the  Maternal  Child 
Health  Department  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Nursing.  She’s  been  a 
rescue  squad  volunteer,  crisis 
counselor,  and  is  now  director  of 
nurses  at  a merchant  marine 
retirement  home.  She’s  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  care 
of  the  elderly,  and  was  named  to 
the  list  of  Outstanding  Women  of 
America  in  1969. 

* * * 

Army  Reserve  medics  are 
busy  people — busy  applying  the 
skills  and  talents  of  their  chosen 
vocation  in  a military 
environment,  but  also  busy 
managing  their  civilian  jobs, 
households  and  families. 

They’re  special 

people — people  who  care  enough 
about  the  health  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  of  its  soldiers  to  share 
their  free  hours  with  the  Army 
Reserve. 

The  Army  Reserve’s  health 
professionals  are  in  short  supply, 
but  in  their  units  all  over  the 
Nation  they’re  ready,  eager  and 
able  to  do  their  part.  □ 


Pharmacy  specialist,  SP5  Larry  Bullard,  3274th  Army  Hospital,  spends  his  weekend 
drills  dispensing  prescriptions  at  the  Womack  Army  Hospital  pharmacy. 
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Benefits 

in 

Reserve 

MSgt  Bruce  N.  Bant 


PART  TIME  HELP  WANTED. 

. . . Getting  out  of  the  Army?  Need 
a job?  We've  got  just  the  thing  for 
you.  It's  only  part  time,  but  if 
you  're  a Specialist  4,  you  can  start 
at  $4.50  an  hour.  Ideal  position  for 
student  or  those  who  want  to 
supplement  their  income.  Good 
advancement  opportunities,  liberal 
benefits,  excellent  training 
program,  and  generous  retirement 
plan.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  . . . 


PROMOTION  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT  OFFICERS  (AR  135-155) 


UNIT  NON  UNIT 

Time  In  Time  In 


Military  Education 

01- 02  Completed  Basic  Course 

02- 03  Completed  25%  of  Advanced 

Course 

03- 04  Completed  Advanced  Course 

04- 05  Completed  50%  Command  and 

General  Staff  College 

05- 06  Completed  Command  and 

General  Staff  College 


Grade 

Service 

Grade 

Service 

3 

N/A 

3 

3 

2 

N/A 

4 

6 

4 

N/A 

7 

12 

4 

N/A 

7 

17 

3 

N/A 

'5 

•21 

‘Announced  annually  by  HQ  DA 


Note:  Completion  of  educational  requirements  does  not  automatically  insure  selection 
for  promotion. 


EXAMPLES  OF  OFFICER  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENT 


Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 
Monthly  Drill  Pay  (4  drill  periods) 
Annual  Drill  Pay  (48  drills) 

ADT  Pay  (15  days) 

BAQ  During  ADT 


02  With  More  Than  3 
Years  Active  Service 
(With  Dependents) 

$ 36.93 

142.72 
1,772.64 
553.95 
120.75 


03  With  More  Than  6 
Years  Active  Service 
(With  Dependents) 

$ 44.72 

178.88 
2.146.56 
670.80 
135.60 


Annual  Ready  Reserve  Income 


$2,626.99 


$3,176.56 


SOUND  TOO  GOOD  to  be  true?  Well  it’s  not.  Each 
year  thousands  of  veterans  respond  to  similar  ads  and 
join  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  or  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  (USAR)  The  opportunity  to  join  comes  at 
the  time  of  discharge  from  the  Active  Army. 

Specialist  5 Joe  Wilkins  has  just  finished  6 
years  in  the  Army.  He’s  decided  not  to  reenlist. 
Instead  he’s  going  to  pursue  a career  in  the  civilian 
sector.  During  out-processing  he  has  an  interview 
with  the  Reserve  Component  Career  Counselor 
(RCCC). 

At  the  interview  Joe  finds  out  that  people  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Component  are  grouped  into  three 
categories; 

Ready  Reserve — Individuals  and  units  trained 
and  ready  for  immediate  mobilization. 

Stand-by  Reserve — Soldiers  who  have  served 
on  active  duty  and  who  still  have  some  service, 
usually  1 year  or  less,  remaining  under  their  6-year 
military  obligation.  Most  aren’t  required  to 
participate  in  Ready  Reserve  activities. 

Retired  Reserve — Individuals  who  have 
completed  the  period  of  service  required  for 
retirement  from  the  Active  Army  or  its  Reserve 
Component. 

Since  Joe  has  completed  6 years  of  Active 
Army  service,  he  doesn’t  have  a Ready  Reserve 
obligation.  But  he  decides  to  put  the  6 years  already 
invested  in  the  Army  to  good  use.  He  decides  to  join 
a reserve  component  unit  in  his  hometown. 


Joe  can  enlist  in  the  ARNG  or  USAR  in  his 
present  grade,  since  he’s  joining  within  30  months  of 
separation  from  the  active  Army.  This  rule  applies 
to  enlisted  men  and  women  in  grades  El  through  E7. 

Joe’s  home  is  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  RCCC 
checks  and  finds  there  are  six  Ready  Reserve  units 
in  Toledo.  Two  are  Army  National  Guard  and  four 
are  Army  Reserve  units.  The  RCCC  can  also  tell  Joe 
if  there  are  vacancies  in  his  grade  and  military 
occupational  specialty  (MOS)  in  either  the  Guard  or 
Reserve  units  around  Toledo.  Joe’s  in  luck. 

Vacancies  exist. 

If  there  were  no  vacancies,  Joe  could  have 
enlisted  under  the  ARNG’s  “Try  One  (Year).’’ 

Under  this  Guard  program,  if  no  vacancy  exists  in 
his  grade  and  MOS,  he  works  in  a related  job  until 
an  opening  occurs.  The  same  applies  to  joining  a 
USAR  unit,  except  that  he  may  enlist  for  a period 
of  1 through  6 years. 

After  he  joins  the  unit — ARNG  or 
USAR — he’ll  be  required  to  attend  multiple-unit 
training  assemblies  (MUTA),  usually  one  weekend  a 
month.  This  amounts  to  four,  4-hour  drill  periods.  In 
addition,  there  is  a 14-day  annual  training  (AT)  period 
each  year.  Over  a 12-month  period,  SP5  Wilkins  will 
train  a total  of  about  38  days,  but  he  could  receive 
pay  for  about  62  days  a year. 

Members  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  receive  one 
day’s  pay  for  each  4-hour  training  period  attended. 
Like  the  Active  Army,  pay  is  based  on  grade  and 
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ENLISTED  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENT 


Time  in  Grade 

For  Promotion  to  Grade 

Time  in  Service 

4 months  as  E2 

E3 

— 

9 months  as  E3 

E4 

— 

12  months  as  E4 

E5 

— 

15  months  as  E5 

E6 

— 

21  months  as  E6 

E7 

— 

24  months  as  E7 

E8 

1 5 years 

28  months  as  E8 

E9 

18  Years 

Reservists  with  no  prior  Active  Army  service  are  promoted  to  E2  after  they  complete 
6 months  of  Reserve  service  from  entry  date  on  Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT). 
Former  members  of  the  U S.  Army  may  enlist  in  the  last  active  grade  they  held 
(E1  through  E7)  if  they  enlist  within  30  months  after  separation. 


EXAMPLES  OF  ENLISTED  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENT 


E4  With  More  Than  3 

E5  With  More  Than  3 

Years  Active  Service 

Years  Active  Service 

(With  Dependents) 

(With  Dependents) 

Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 

$ 17.83 

$ 18.94 

Monthly  Drill  Pay  (4  drill  periods) 

71.32  , 

75.76 

Annual  Drill  Pay  (48  drills) 

855.84 

909.12 

ADT  Pay  (15  days) 

267.45 

284.10 

BAQ  During  ADT 

81.75 

92.85 

Annual  Ready  Reserve  Income 

$1,294.19 

$1,380.77 

time  in  service. 

It  works  something  like  this.  SP5  Wilkins  is  an 
E5  in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Reserve  with  more 
than  6 years  of  service.  He  has  a monthly  base  pay 
of  $631.50.  That’s  a daily  rate  of  $21.05.  (See  page 
56.) 

Joe  is  paid  a full  day’s  base  pay  for  each 
4-hour  training  assembly.  Since  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  usually  hold  four  4-hour  training  assemblies  on 
one  weekend  per  month,  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
are  equal  to  4 days  of  duty  for  pay  purposes.  He 
receives  $84.20,  less  deductions,  each  month  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  If  he  attends  all  the  4-hour 
drills,  Joe  will  earn  $1,010.40  each  year. 

Joe  also  receives  a day’s  pay  for  each  day  of 
his  14  days  of  AT.  That  amounts  to  $294.70,  plus 
appropriate  pay  for  travel  to  and  from  AT.  Since  he’s 
married,  Joe  is  also  entitled  to  $92.85  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  during  the  2 weeks. 

If  SP5  Wilkins  attends  all  the  meetings  and 
AT,  he’ll  add  about  $1,400  to  his  annual  income  for 
38  days  of  duty.  That  works  out  to  nearly  $37  a day, 
some  of  which  is  tax  free. 

While  he’s  earning  the  extra  money,  Joe’s  also 
earning  retirement  credits.  Retirement  point  credits 
are  earned  at  the  rate  of  one  point  a day  for  service 
on  active  duty,  and  a point  for  each  4 hours  inactive 
duty  training  (IDT)  assembly.  Additional  points  are 
credited  for  completion  of  correspondence  courses. 


Only  a maximum  of  60  retirement  point  credits 
for  Guard  or  Reserve  training,  other  than  active  duty, 
counts  toward  retirement  pay  computation  each  year. 
Annual  training  and  other  short  tours  of  active  duty 
are  counted  in  addition  to  the  weekend  or  inactive 
training.  ' 

Enlisted  men  and  women  must  earn  at  least  20 
points  a year  in  order  to  stay  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Ready  Reserve  officers  must  earn  at  least  27.  Both 
active  and  inactive  points  count. 

A minimum  of  50  points  is  needed  before  any 
year  is  considered  to  be  a “satisfactory”  year,  which 
counts  toward  the  20-year  minimum  needed  for 
retirement  eligibility  at  age  60. 

Reserve  Component  soldiers  who  retire  after 
20  years  of  Active/Reserve  service  become  eligible 
for  many  benefits,  when  they  reach  age  60.  They  get 
the  same  benefits  and  privileges,  in  fact,  as  Active 
Army  soldiers  who  retire  after  20  or  more  years  of 
active  service. 

Retirement  benefits  and  privileges  include:  full 
medical  care  for  themselves  and  their  dependents; 
use  of  post  exchanges,  commissary  and  recreational 
facilities;  and  space-available  travel  on  military 
aircraft. 

Benefits  don’t  just  begin  after  retirement. 

Many  of  these  benefits  are  available  while  still  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve.  In  fact,  while  on 
Federal  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training, 
members  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  earn  virtually  the 
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COMPUTING  RETIREMENT  POINTS  AND  RETIREMENT  PAY 

Current  Ready  Reserve  statistics  indicate  that  an  E5  who  joins 
a Ready  Reserve  unit  after  6 years  of  Active  Army  service  and  fulfills 
minimum  annual  requirements  will  probably  be  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  E8  within  the  remaining  14-year  period. 

With  those  statistics  as  a guide,  let’s  see  how  SP5  Wilkins’ 
retirement  points  and  retirement  pay  will  add  up: 

1.  He  receives  one  point  for  each  day  (365  points  a year)  of 
Active  Army  duty  (6  years  x 365  = 2,190  active  duty  points). 

2.  He’ll  automatically  receive  15  points  for  each  year  he 
satisfactorily  participates  in  Ready  Reserve  training,  1 point  for  each 
4-hour  drill  period  (48  points  a year)  and  15  points  for  each  15-day 
ADT.  That’s  a minimum  of  78  points  a year  x 14  years  = 1,092  inactive 
duty  retirement  points. 

3.  2,190  Active  Army  duty  points  1 ,092  inactive  duty  points  = 

3,282. 

4.  Government  retirement  is  based  on  12,  30-day  months  (360 
days).  Divide  the  total  number  of  points  (3,282)  by  360,  rounding  off 
2 decimal  places:  3,282-^  360  = 9.1 1666  (or  9.12  years  of  service). 

5.  Multiply  the  figure  9.12  by  .025  (2V2%  per  year),  rounding 
off  to  4 decimal  places:  9.12  x .025  = .2280. 

6.  Multiply  the  4-digit  figure  by  th?  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for 
rank/years  of  service.  Based  on  current  pay  rates  and  assuming  that 
SP5  Wilkins  is  promoted  to  master  sergeant  before  completing  20 
years  of  active  and  inactive  service,  the  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for 
an  individual  in  that  grade  with  more  than  20  years  of  service  is  $1 ,095.60. 

$1,095.60 

X .2280 

$ 249.79  per  month  military  retirement 


same  benefits  as  members  of  the  Active  Army.  There  are  a few 
exceptions,  but  by-and-large  they  are  the  same. 

Benefits  include  free  medical  and  dental  care  for  the  member  while 
on  active  duty  for  training.  (The  CHAMPUS  program  is  available  to 
dependents  if  the  member  is  on  Federal  active  duty  or  AT  for  more  than 
30  consecutive  days.)  Members  on  active  duty  have  full  PX  privileges 
and  access  to  all  post  facilities.  Full  commissary  privileges  are  received 
only  when  on  active  duty  for  3 days  or  more.  Civilian  education  programs 
open  to  Active  Army  members  are  also  open  to  members  of  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  in  these  periods. 

Many  of  the  benefits  are  also  available  during  weekend  IDT.  These 
programs  have  been  greatly  improved  over  the  past  few  years. 

For  example,  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  for  Reserve 
Component  members  was  increased  to  $20,000  and  the  coverage  is  now 
full-time,  24-hour  a day  coverage  at  the  same  low  rates  as  for  active 
component  members. 

There  are  also  improved  exchange  privileges.  Reservists  now  get 
one  day  of  exchange  privileges  for  every  8 hours  of  drill  (limited  to  6 
days  a quarter).  However,  now  the  member  may  choose  which  days  to 
use  the  exchange.  Before,  he  was  limited  only  to  drill  days.  Dependents 
may  now  accompany  the  reservist  into  the  exchange,  although  only  the 
member  may  make  the  purchases. 

For  a list  of  Guard  and  Reserve  benefits,  see  page  54.  □ 


FACT  OR  FICTION 

True  or  False 

1.  Thirty-six  Army  National  Guard  units 

can  trace  their  history  back  200  years 
to  the  American  Revolution. 

_ 2.  The  oldest  Guard  unit  outside  the 

Continental  United  States  is  the 
Puerto  Rico  Army  Guard's  295th 
Infantry. 

3.  The  term  National  Guard  was  first 

used  in  America  in  1825  by  a New 
York  militia  unit. 

4.  Nearly  2,000,000  guardsmen  fought 

for  the  Union  forces  in  the  Civil  War. 

5.  The  modern  Guard  began  to  emerge 

in  1903  with  passage  of  legislation  by 
Congress  that  called  for  the  Guard  to 
be  organized,  trained  and  equipped 
in  line  with  Regular  Army  standards. 

6.  The  Guard’s  involvement  in  aviation 

began  in  1911.  In  1916,  the  New  York 
National  Guard’s  1st  Aero  Company 
conducted  the  military’s  first  mass 
cross-country  flight  with  10  aircraft. 

7.  The  term  “national  guard”  became 

the  official  name  for  America’s 
organized  militia  in  1916  with 
passage  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 

8.  There  are  currently  eight  divisions  in 

the  Army  National  Guard. 

9.  At  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  78, 

the  actual  strength  of  the  Guard  was 
about  370,000  in  more  than  3,200 
units  across  the  country. 

10.  Minorities,  including  blacks  and 

women,  comprise  more  than  23 
percent  of  total  Guard  strength. 

11.  Guard  membership  is  open  to 

non-prior  service  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  35. 
However,  prior  service  people  may 
enlist  in  the  Guard  up  to  age  60. 


Select  the  answer  that  correctly  completes  the 

sentence. 

1.  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  began  as  an  organized 

Federal  Reserve  Force  in (1908,  1921) 

2.  The  first  Reserve  Corps  unit  organized  by 

Congress  was (Engineer,  Medical). 

3.  Although  this  was  the  first  time  that  legislation 
recognized  a “Reserve  Corps,”  the  tradition  of  the 
Federal  volunteer  dates  back  to  Federal  volunteer 

units  organized  in  the (War  of  1812, 

Civil  War). 

4.  Overall  responsibility  for  the  Army  Reserve 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
vested  in  the  Office,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Army, (Manpower  and  Reserve 

Affairs,  Personnel). 

5.  The  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  is  appointed  by 

the  President  and  is  a (Maj  Gen,  Lt 

Gen). 

6.  Reserve  training  is  directed  by 

(FORSCOM,  TRADOC)  except  for  individual  and 
school  training  for  individual  Reservists 
supervised  by (FORSCOM,  TRADOC). 

7.  Army  (Readiness  Regions,  Mobile 

Training  Teams)  maintain  direct  contact  with 
Army  Reserve  units  and  provide  teams  of  active 
Army  experts  to  assist  Reserve  units  and  monitor 
unit  readiness. 


GUARDED  INFORMATION 

Break  the  simple  code  below  and  discover  what  the 
National  Guard  is  all  about: 

HLOWRVI  RM  DZI 
XRERORZM  RM  KVZXV 
R ZN  GSV  TFZIW 

/ / 

/ / 

_ / / / 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


Go-karts  are  basically  lightweight,  low-slung 
metal  frames  propelled  by  one,  or  sometimes 
two,  small  engines  like  the  one  above. 
Go-karts  are  safe,  but  officials  advise  wearing 
a helmet  when  karting. 


4 


HE  CROWD  becomes  a blur  as  wheels 
skid  through  hair-pin  turns.  Then  comes 
the  straightaway.  Passing  inside  at  50  miles 
an  hour — 4 inches  above  the  pavement — it  feels  more 
like  150. 

The  unmuflfled  roar  of  a go-kart  engine  and  the 
thrill  of  a fast  track  provide  an  escape  from  humdrum 
highways  and  crowded  city  streets.  It’s  a sand-lot 
Sebring  where  everyone  can  be  a Mario 
Andretti — for  a minute  or  two. 
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For  some,  it’s  more  than  a Sunday  afternoon 
diversion  on  a two-cycle  cyclone.  There  are  races, 
rallies.  International  Kart  Federation  (IKF)  rules,  and 
equipment  that  Arthur  Ingles  probably  never 
dreamed  of  when  he  built  the  first  go-kart  in  1956. 

An  unofficial  go-kart  speed  record,  according  ** 

to  IKF,  may  be  the  160  mph  clocked  by  one  kart  on 
the  Indianapolis  Speedway.  J 

Serious  racers  now  spend  hundreds  of  days 
and  dollars  each  year  preparing  for  go-karting’s 

SOLDIERS  A 
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“Grand  Nationals.”  As  many  as  700  may  be  there 
to  qualify  for  one-on-one  competition  in  any  of  the 
three  IKF  Grand  National  events.  This  summer,  IKF 
National  Go-Kart  Sprint  races  will  be  held  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Road-racing  Nationals  are  set  for 
Ontario,  Calif.  A site  for  the  Speedway  Nationals  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 

There  are  now  more  than  a quarter  million 
karts  racing  on  some  2,000  tracks  across  the  Nation. 

Two  of  the  tracks  are  at  Sadowski  Field,  Fort 
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Hood,  Tex.,  where  infant  Indy  races  take  place 
almost  every  day.  Recreation  Services’  Motor  Sports 
Section  operates  17  karts  for  racers  of  all  ages. 

Children  under  12  are  permitted  on  a ‘slow’ 
track,  while  more  advanced  racing  is  done  on  a 
separate  one. 

As  one  kart-racing  enthusiast  puts  it,  “There’s 
a lot  more  to  driving  a kart  than  just  making  it  go.” 

That  difference  is  what  makes  karting  a 
popular  sport.  □ 
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Payne  on  rappel 


What’s  a 5-foot,  95- 
pound  young  lady  from 
Goose  Creek,  S.C.,  doing 
rappelling  down  a moun- 
tain? “Having  lots  of  fun,” 
is  the  retort  of  Carol  Payne, 
a freshman  at  Clemson 
University  and  the  first 
woman  at  that  South  Caro- 
lina school  to  participate  in 
ROTC  Ranger  training. 

Cadet  Payne  is  ma- 
joring in  electrical  and 
computer  engineering.  Al- 
though she  can’t  be  as- 
signed to  combat  units 


such  as  the  Rangers,  she 
hopes  to  become  a heli- 
copter pilot  when  she  goes 
on  active  duty. 

SP5  Theodore  K. 
Bruegal,  of  the  Arkansas 
National  Guard,  Camp  Ro- 
binson, earned  a Distin- 
guished Graduate  title  in 
the  OH-58  helicopter  me- 
chanic’s course  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  He  completed 
the  8-week,  self-paced  pro- 
gram of  instruction  in  2 
weeks  with  a grade  of  99.5. 


J 


The  first  woman 
band  leader  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  is  WO  Mary 
Jo  Gaskalla  A student 
working  toward  her  doc- 
torate in  music  education, 
WO  Gaskalla  is  the  band 
master  of  the  122d  Army 
Band,  Ohio  National  Guard. 

Charles  W.  Ball. 

West  Virginia  National 
Guard  in  Charleston,  was 
named  Reserve  Compo- 
nent Aviation  Soldier  of  the 
Year.  SP5  Ball  is  an  air 
ambulance  aid  man  with  the 
146th  Medical  Detachment 
(Helicopter  Ambulance). 
His  medical  skills  helped 
save  the  lives  of  many  pa- 
tients transported  by  his 
unit. 


Secretary  of  the 
Army  Clifford  L.  Alexander 

Jr.  personally  presented 
the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  to  MSgt.  Thomas  W. 
Hoover.  As  brigade  career 
counselor  of  the  49th  Ar- 
mored Division  of  the  Texas 
National  Guard,  MSgt 
Hoover  helped  his  unit 
maintain  its  strength  pos- 
ture in  excess  of  100  per- 
cent of  its  authorization. 


SP4  Margaret  F. 
Corveleyn,  a unit  clerk  for 
the  91st  Div/ision,  Army  Re- 
serve, Fort  Baker,  Calif., 
was  picked  Reserve  Com- 
ponent Soldier  of  the  Year 
by  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  chapter  at  Fort 
Ord.  SP4  Corveleyn  was 
recognized  for  the  out- 
standing work  she  did  as 
a drill  sergeant  during 
summer  training. 


When  Capt  Larry 
Foster  gives  advice  about 
roasting  a pig,  people  lis- 
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A boy  named  Cash 


Hackney  grins  and  bears  it 


ten,  including  SSgt  Robert 
Rowland.  Capt  Foster,  with 
the  Army  Reserve’s  300th 
MilitaryPolice Command  in 
Livonia,  Mich.,  is  the  1977 
National  Pork  Cookout 
King. 

A man  who’s  always 
liked  to  cook,  Capt  Foster 
got  started  on  pork  when 
he  was  commander  of  an 
Iowa  Army  National  Guard 
unit.  ”l  wanted  to  keep  the 
troops  around  the  unit  for 
meals,  rather  than  going  off 
to  hamburger  joints,”  he 
recalls. 

”l  started  with  the 
cooks,  but  you  can’t  super- 
vise unless  you  know  the 
business.  So  I began  cook- 
ing at  home  to  learn  how.” 

Capt  Foster  credits 
his  award-winning  pork  to 
slow  cooking.  ‘‘Just  turn  it 
once  and  cook  each  side 
once.  It’s  the  tender,  loving 


care  you  give  it  that  makes 
the  difference.” 

Wearing  his  most 
patriotic  shirt,  Johnny 
Cash  is  made  an  honorary 
truckmaster  of  the  Army 
Reserve’s  425th  Transpor- 
tation Brigade,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, III.  Along  with  the  title, 
Maj  Gerald  Glass  present- 
ed the  former  Air  Force  staff 
sergeant,  now  a popular 
country  western  singer, 
with  an  Army  belt  buckle 
and  jacket. 

If  SP5  Joan  Hackney 

can  keep  from  crying 
”ouch,”  she’ll  get  a lollipop. 
That’s  what  the  nurse,  Lt 
Col  Laverne  Gretenhart, 
jokingly  promises  every  re- 
servist who  is  brave  when 
getting  a shot. 

A teacher  at  Alverno 
College  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 


Col  Gretenhart  has  been 
with  the  Army  Reserve’s 
84th  Division  for  almost  28 
years.  One  of  her  main 
duties  is  to  travel  to  units 
throughout  Wisconsin  im- 
munizing reservists  of  the 
84th. 


Lack  of  snow  doesn’t 
slow  Col  Clinton  Johnson, 

biathlon  coordinator  for  the 
Minnesota  Army  National 
Guard.  He  can  ski  anytime 
with  these  roller  skis,  spe- 
cially built  to  skim  along  on 
dry  land.  With  skateboard 
rollers  attached  to  skis,  he 
can  push  himself  with  ski- 
poles  over  streets  and 
paved  surfaces. 

During  those  months 
when  the  ground  isn’t 
white,  biathletes  ’’roller 
ski”  to  keep  in  shape.  (See 
“Biathlon  Shoots  Ahead,” 
page  28.) 
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“Please,  fellows,  I'm  on  the  phone!” 


"He’s  Green  Beret.” 
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. And  furthermore  a sentry  does  not  yell,  'Okay, 
Buddy,  Reach’!” 


SOLDIERS 


Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy,  Photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


Citizen-soldiers: 
Civilians  in  peace, 
soldiers  in  war . . . 
for  three  centuries 
they’ve  been  the 
custodians  of  peace 
and  honor. 

They  were  with 
Washington  in  the  dim 
forests.  At  Concord 
they  fired  the  “shot 
heard  ’round  the  world.’’ 
They  saw  both  sides  of 
the  War  Between  the 
States.  In  every  crisis, 
they’ve  been  there. 

Total  Army,  we  call 
it  today:  citizen- 
soldiers,  equal  partners 
with  the  active  Army. 


We  see  them  here, 
leaving  the  warmth  of 
home,  the  security 
of  family.  Donning 
the  uniforms,  packing 
the  gear — they’re 
soldiers  now. 
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And  they  train  as 
soldiers,  sharpening  the 
unique  skills  of  their 
second  profession. 
Here  we  see  Companies 
A and  B,  5th 
Battalion,  19th  Special 
Forces  Group.  Both  are 
Army  National  Guard  units. 
Company  A based  in  Aurora 
and  Company  B in  Pueblo, 
Colo.  They’re  conducting 
a Field  Training  Exercise 
(FTX)  in  Grantsville, 
Utah. 

Running  an  uncon- 
ventional warfare 


FTX  in  2 days  is  a 
big  undertaking.  But 
you  have  to  start  some- 
where. You  have  to  put 
the  classroom  training 
to  work  in  a practical 
exercise. 
Working  with  active 
Army  advisers,  they  go 
through  operations 
familiar  to  every 
soldier.  We  see  them 
(clockwise,  from  above) 
camouflaging  faces 
at  the  start  of  the  FTX. 
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Across  the  airfield 
C-130S  wait  to  take  them 
over  the  zone  for  a 
night  drop. 

Keeping  busy  helps 
ease  the  mounting 
tension.  They  check 
rigging  of  parachutes 
and  equipment.  They 
discuss  night  tactical 
movement,  guerrilla  base 
camp  operations  and 
night  ambush. 

And  there’s  that 
last  chance  to  relax. 
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Tired  and  dirty, 
it’s  a relief  to  call 
the  choppers  for  a lift 
home.  Back  to  civilian 
life,  but  ready  if  needed. 
Citizen-soldiers: 
soldiers  in  war, 
citizens  in  peace.  □ 
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• Officers  being  sought  to  participate  in 
Advanced  Degree  Program  for  ROTC  instructor 
duty.  . . .Program  designed  to  upgrade  academic 
qualification  prior  to  senior  ROTC  instructor 
duty  assignment.  . . .Officers  with  graduate 
degrees  selected  for  instructor  duty  are  assigned 
directly  to  a 3-year  ROTC  assignment.  . . .Those 

; without  advanced  degrees  may  be  sent  to  school.  . . 

! usually  the  school  of  ultimate  assignment.  . .to 

j complete  degree  requirements  at  masters  level.  . . . 
Normal  study  period  under  program  is  15  months.  . . . 
Partially  funded  program  requires  officer  to 
pay  tuition  and  books.  . .normally  using  VA 
benefits.  . . .Officers  selected  will  receive 
a PCS  and  full  pay  and  allowances  during  period 
of  study.  . . .Schooling  will  be  followed  by  3- 
year  ROTC  assignment.  . . .details  in  AR  621-101. 

• Job  title,  career  counselor,  has  been  changed 
to  reenlistment  NCO.  . .for  all  soldiers  with 

MOS  79D.  . . .Job  description  and  duties  remain 
the  same.  . . .Change  emphasizes  primary  func- 
tion of  reenlistment  NCO.  . . .Function  is  to 
reenlist  good  soldiers.  . . .Career  counseling 
is  part  of  process  leading  to  that  goal.  . . .Pres- 
ent career  counselor  badge  will  continue  to 
be  worn  by  reenlistment  NCOs  as  a means  of 
identification. 

' • To  help  meet  energy  conservation  goals, 

utility  meters  are  being  installed  in  2,500  Army 
housing  units.  . . .Meters  are  being  installed 
this  summer  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  Fort  Gordon, 

Ga.,  Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  Ariz.  . . .Actual 
monitoring  of  energy  consumption  begins  this 
falL  . . .When  test  begins,  utility  meters  will 
be  read  monthly.  . . .Results  will  be  compared 
with  pre-established  consumption  norm.  . .based 

I on  unit  size,  climate,  building  material  and 
number  and  age  of  occupants.  . . .Residents 
who  consume  more  energy  than  norm  will  re- 
ceive mock  utility  bilL  . . .There  will  be  no 
utility  charge.  . . .Families  receiving  mock 
bill  will  be  asked  to  compare  usage  with  estab- 
lished norm.  . .then  return  bill  to  housing  offi- 
cials. 


• Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQTs)  develop- 
ment for  some  11,000  E8s  and  E9s  has  been 
delayed.  . .according  to  MILPERCEN  officials.  . . . 
E8  and  E9  SQTs  were  scheduled  for  development 
when  tests  for  their  career  management  fields 
were  completed.  . . .However,  priority  develop- 
ment of  SQT  for  E7s  and  below.  . .and  current 
SQT  workload.  . .caused  delay. 

• U.S.  Postal  Service  has  announced  new 
package  regulations  designed  to  increase  safe 
handling  of  parcels  and  reduce  damage.  . . . 
Changes  include:  Paper  wrappers  should  not 
be  used  on  fiberboard  containers.  . . .Wrappers 
showing  address  and  return  address  are  often 
torn  and  lost  in  handling.  . . .Filament  rein- 
forced tape  should  be  used  for  closing  and 
reinforcing  containers.  . . .Twine  and  cord 
should  not  be  used.  . . .Masking  tape  and  cello- 
phane tape  cannot  be  used.  . . .Address  labels 
must  be  glued  to  container.  . . .Return  address 
should  be  enclosed  in  every  parcel.  . . .Check 
with  local  post  office  for  complete  details. 

• Since  April,  married  Army  couples  may 
be  getting  longer  overseas  tours.  . . .New  policy 
changes  minimum  tour  for  second  arriving 
spouse  on  joint  residence  assignment.  . . .Second 
arriving  spouse  now  required  to  serve  a minimum 
of  "all  others"  tour  for  area.  . .before  being 
allowed  to  PCS  with  first  arriving  spouse.  . . . 

First  arriving  spouse  must  serve  "with  depen- 
dents" tour.  . . .In  most  long  tour  areas,  "all 
others"  tour  is  24  months.  . . .Minimum  tour 

for  each  spouse  assigned  to  Korea  is  still  12 
months.  . . .First  arriving  spouse  is  authorized 
to  extend  his/her  tour  to  coincide  with  tour 
length  of  second  arriving  spouse. 

• In  June,  DA  board  will  meet  to  screen 
command  sergeants  major  with  28  years  of 
service.  . .for  retention  beyond  30  years.  . . . 

Each  year  board  selects  at  least  five  CSM  for 
retention  up  to  35  years  in  service.  . . .Selection 
is  based  on  choosing  CSM  who  can  benefit  Army 
longer.  . .based  on  experience  and  performance. 
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FEDERAL  BENEFITS  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


• Practice  Skill  Qualification  Tests 
will  be  given  some  members  of  Army 
National  Guard  during  1978.  . . .Sol- 
diers in  career  management  fields  11, 
16,  95  and  76  can  expect  to  take  tests 
as  scheduled.  . . .Results  from  the  1978 
testing  will  not  be  used  for  the  record. 
Tests  being  conducted  to  determine 
support  requirements  for  regular  test- 
ing. . . .Regular,  on-the-record  testing 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1979. 


• Skill  Qualification  Tests  (SQT).  . . 
which  replace  old  MOS  tests.  . .will 
be  given  to  Army  Reservists  for  first 
time  this  year.  . . .Following  are  career 
management  fields  (CMF)  to  be  tested 
and  announced  test  periods.  . . .CMF 
11,  April-September  1978;  CMF  16 
and  95,  July-December;  CMF  76,  Octo- 
ber 1978-March  1979;  CMF  55  and  74, 
January-June  1979.  . . .Test  material 
will  be  shipped  to  units  about  30  days 
prior  to  start  of  test  periods. 


• SQT  requirements  announced 
for  Army  Reserve  training  divisions 
and  separate  AIT  brigades.  . . .Indivi- 
duals who  have  been  directed  to  re- 
qualify for  new  MOS.  . .and  are  cur- 
rently in  retraining  program.  . .are 
exempt  from  SQT  until  2 years  after 
new  MOS  is  ass^ned  as  duty  MOS.  . . . 
Drill  sergeants  who  are  not  changing 
MOS  will  take  SQT  2 as  a minimum.  . . 
during  April-September  '78  test  pe- 
riod. . . .All  other  soldiers  will  take 
appropriate  SQT  and  skill  level  in  their 
duty  MOS.  . . .See  AR  135-305  or  con- 
tact FORSCOM  USAR  representative 
for  full  details. 


Benefit 

Inactive  Duty 
Training 
(Drill) 

Active  Duty  for 
Trng  (FTTD) 
Active  Duty  (AD) 

Retired  Reserve 
(Under  Age  60) 

Retired  Re- 
serve (Age  60 
and  Over) 

Pay  and 
Allowances 

Basic  pay  only 

Basic  pay,  BAS, 
BAQ,  special  pay 
if  auth 

No 

Retired  or  re- 
tainer pay 

Exchanges 

Commissary 

Limited  (Max  6 
days  per  qtr) 
No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Retirement 

Points 

1 per  drill  (Max 
60  per  year) 

1 per  day  (Max 
365/366  per  year) 

No 

No 

Space  Avail 
Travel 

CONUS/Hawaii 
Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

CONUS/Hawaii 
Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

CONUS/Hawaii 
Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

World  Wide/ 
with  dependents 

Off/NCO  Club 

Limited 

Yes 

Limited 

Yes 

Military  Cloth- 
ing Store 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Legal  Assistance 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Retention  of 
Commission 
(Officers) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Transient 

Billeting 

If  Available 

Yes 

If  Available 

If  Available 

Military  Postal 
Facilities 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (CONUS) 

Military 

Recreation 

Facilities 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Burial  Flag 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (Unless  VA 
eligible) 

Post/Base 

Facilities 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Wearing  of 
Uniform 

As  required 

As  required 

On  appropriate 
occasions 

On  appropriate 
occasions 

Official 
Library  Svcs 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Military  Affiliate 
Radio  Service 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Military  Red 
Cross  Assistance 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Base/Post 

Theater 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Military  Burial 
Assist 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Military  Death 
Gratuity 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Military 

Medical/Dental 

Medical  only 
(as  needed) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

VA  Medical/ 
Dental 

If  injured  in  line 
of  duty 

If  diseased  or 
injured  in  line 
of  duty 

If  eligible  (prior 
svc) 

If  eligible 
(prior  svc) 

CHAMPUS 

No 

Yes  (if  on  AD  or- 
FTTD  for 

more  than  30  days) 

No 

Until  age  65 

SOLI 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (Must  pay 
prem) 

No 

Copyrighted  material.  Published  courtesy  of  Uniformed  Services  Aimanac,  P.O.  Box  76,  Washington. 
D C.  20044. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

• Army  Readiness  Regions  (ARR)  will  have 
an  additional  123  officers  and  NCOs  assigned 
to  Reserve  Component  duties  by  July  1.  . . . 
Another  step  in  Army  plans  to  improve  Reserve 
Component  readiness.  . .increase  will  bring 
the  ARR  authorization  to  more  than  2,000 
officers  and  NCOs. 


• Army  Reserve  Component  units  get  refur- 
bished helicopters.  . . .As  active  component 
units  receive  improved-performance  CH-47C 
Chinook  helicopters.  . .older  A models  are  being 
turned  over  to  RC  units.  . . .Before  transfer, 
fuselages  of  CH-47  As  are  returned  to  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.,  Army  Depot  for  overhaul. 

Starting  this  year.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
ponents will  be  included  in  Philip  A.  Connelly 
Awards  program.  . .recognizing  outstanding 
food  service  in  Army  dining  facilities.  . . .Separ- 
ate awards  have  now  been  created  for  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  field  kit- 
chens. . . .Awards  will  be  presented  to  winners 
at  1979  awards  ceremony. 

• Tennessee  National  Guard  unit.  . .3d  Howit- 
zer Battalion,  115th  Field  Artillery.  . .gets 

new  monument.  . . .Howitzer  placed  on  pedestal 
at  unit's  headquarters  in  Memphis.  . .honors 
those  who  gave  their  lives  during  Korean  War. 


ft 

Rifles  on  Parade 

Lt  Col  H.  K.  Barton 

Who  says  Americans  don't  like  a good  parade? 
Consider  those  wonderful  folks  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  in 
1892  took  a real  shine  toward  a national  drill  competition 
their  city  was  hosting. 

National  encampments  for  organized  militia  com- 
panies were  annual  events  held  throughout  the  country. 
This  was  a time  to  display  skills  the  units  had  worked 
long  to  perfect.  Participating  units  from  as  far  east  as 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  west  to  Denver  were  there:  the 
Sealy  Rifles  of  Galveston;  Indianapolis  Light  Artillery; 
McGarth  Light  Guards  of  Little  Rock;  Chicago  Zouaves; 
and  the  Branch  Guards  of  St.  Louis,  to  name  a few. 

Theencampmentwasthe  social  event  of  the  season. 
Ladies  competed  in  providing  pleasantries  for  the  visitors 
during  the  week.  Local  carriages  were  adorned  with  the 
colors  of  favorite  units.  Gaily  colored  pennants,  easy 
chairs,  even  pianos  soon  gravitated  to  unit  areas  in  the 
tent  city  at  the  fair  grounds. 

Highlight  of  the  week  was  a spirited  sham  battle. 
More  than  30,000  people  paid  admission  to  witness  the 
eventthat  pitted  Regulars  of  the  2d  Infantry  against  militia 
units.  The  battle  reached  a high  pitch  at  center  field  with 
artillery,  Gatling  guns,  and  individual  weapons  consuming 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  powder  and  thousands  of  blank 
cartridges.  The  citizens  liked  the  show.  It  was  noisy  and 
colorful,  and  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  cadets  entered  drill 
competition  for  the  first  time  that  year.  Nebraska  had 
a new  ROTC  instructor  who  wanted  to  perk  up  interest 
and  thought  national  competition  would  do  the  trick.  The 
cadets  didn’t  place  in  the  Grand  National,  as  competition 
from  seasoned  militia  units  was  overpowering.  However, 
on  Saturday,  with  competition  undertheir  belt,  the  cadets 
were  more  than  ready.  They  finished  the  45-minute  maiden 
drill  in  23  minutes  and  didn’t  miss  a step. 

The  ROTC  instructor.  Lieutenant  John  J.  Pershing, 
reported  to  Washington;  "Co  A,  University  Cadets  took 
part  in  National  Competition  Drill  at  Omaha  in  June  and 
won  1st  Prize  in  the  Maiden  Class — $1500.” 

In  1896,  after  their  lieutenant  moved  on  and  long 
before  World  War  I brought  him  national  prominence, 
the  cadets  named  their  group  “Pershing  Rifles.”  The 
Pershing  Rifles  remain  alive  and  well  to  this  day  with 
associated  competitive  drill  squads  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country. 

From  "Vignettes  of  Military  History" 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  History  Research  Collection, 
Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  43) 

Fact  or  Fiction:  There's  no  fiction  in  these  Guard  facts.  They're  all  true. 
Right  on  the  Reserve:  1.  1908,  2.  Medical,  3.  Civil  War,  4.  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  5.  Major  General, 6.  FORSCOM,  TRADOC.7.  Readiness 
Regions,  Guarded  Information:  "Soldier  in  war.  Civilian  in  peace.  I am 
the  Guard." 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  53.  54) 


Weekend  Pay 

• Members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  called  to  active  duty  for  8 or  more 
consecutive  days.  . .with  a Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  unit.  . .will  be  paid  for  non-duty 
weekend  and  holiday  time.  . . .FORSCOM  Regu- 
lation 140-4  states  that  reservists  will  be  paid 
for  normal  non-duty  days  which  fall  within 
their  prescribed  period  of  active  duty.  . . .Those 
on  active  duty  for  7 or  less  consecutive  days 
will  be  paid  only  for  those  holidays  £ind  weekends 
that  are  actually  worked.  . . .Regulation  pro- 
hibits reservists  from  being  placed  on  incremental 
periods  of  active  duty  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  pay  and  entitlements  for  non-duty 
days. 


Six-Year  Obligation 

• Women,  ages  18-25,  enlisting  in  Army 
since  February  1 have  a 6-year  military  obliga- 
tion. . . .Previously,  law  applied  to  men  only.  . . . 
Upon  completing  enlistment  contract,  women 
will  become  members  of  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve (IRR).  . .to  complete  6-year  obligation. 

Same  6-year  obligation  rule  also  applies 
to  women  joining  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve.  . . .However,  women  without  prior 
service  have  three  enlistment  options.  . . .Re- 
cently approved  "3  X 3"  option  allows  eligible 
women  to  serve  3 years  in  Reserve  troop  pro- 
gram unit.  . .3  years  in  IRR.  . . .Other  enlistment 
options  are  6 years  in  a unit.  . .or  4 years  in 
a unit  and  2 years  in  IRR. 


National  Guard  and  Reserve  Pay  Scale  (Per  Drill  Period)  Effective  October  1,  1977 


PAY 

YEARS 

GRADE 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

COMMISSIONED  OFRCERS 

0-8 

107  88 

11201 

116  50 

116  50 

0-7 

86  16 

94  79 

101  30 

101  30 

101  30 

101  30 

0-6 

62  35 

72-23 

75  12 

77  56 

82  07 

89  00 

0-5 

53.31 

56,16 

59-91 

64  41 

68  11 

70.16 

72  62 

72  62 

0-4 

34.74 

42,28 

45,12 

45,12 

45.94 

47  99 

51.25 

54  14 

56  62 

59  00 

60  73 

60  73 

60  73 

60  73 

0-3 

32.20 

36,09 

38,59 

42,68 

44  72 

46.34 

48  82 

51  25 

52  51 

52  51 

52  51 

52.51 

0-2 

20-14 

30,74 

36  93 

38  17 

30  96 

38  96 

0-1 

24,43 

25.43 

30,74 

30,74 

30  74 

COMMISSIONED  OFRCERS  WITH  MORE  THAN  4 YEARS  OF  ENLISTED  SERVICE 

0-3 

32.28 

36.09 

38.57 

42.68 

44.72 

46.34 

48.82 

51.25 

5331 

53.31 

0-2 

28.14 

30.74 

36.93 

38.17 

38.96 

40,20 

42.28 

43.91 

45.12 

0-1 

24.43 

25  43 

30,74 

30,74 

32  83 

34.05 

35  20 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 

W-4 

32.80 

35.28 

35.28 

36.09 

37.73 

39  39 

41.04 

43.91 

45,94 

47  57 

48  82 

50.43 

52.11 

56  16 

W-3 

29.90 

32.43 

32.93 

32.83 

33.22 

35-65 

37  73 

38  96 

40.20 

41.40 

42.68 

44,63 

45,94 

47.57 

W-2 

26.18 

20  31 

20-31 

29.14 

30  74 

32.43 

33,65 

34  88 

36  09 

37.35 

38  57 

39-79 

41  40 

41  40 

W-1 

21.81 

25.01 

25.01 

27.09 

28.31 

29.54 

30  74 

32.01 

33.22 

34.45 

35.65 

36  93 

36.93 

36.93 

ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

E-9 

37  36 

38-21 

39.08 

39-98 

40  86 

41,66 

43,06 

48.01 

E-8 

31.35 

32.22 

33,00 

33  95 

34  83 

35  64 

36.52 

36  66 

42.98 

E-7 

21.09 

23.62 

24.50 

25.35 

26.23 

27.05 

27,91 

28,79 

30,09 

30.94 

31.81 

32.22 

34.39 

38.66 

E-6 

10.90 

20.61 

21  47 

22.37 

23-20 

24.06 

24,94 

26  23 

27.05 

27.01 

28  34 

28-34 

28  34 

28  34 

E-5 

16-60 

18.06 

10.94 

19.76 

21.05 

21.91 

22  79 

23-62 

24  06 

24,06 

24.06 

24.06 

24.06 

24.06 

E-4 

15.95 

16.84 

17.83 

19.22 

19  98 

19.90 

19-90 

19.98 

19  90 

19,98 

19  90 

19.90 

19.98 

19  98 

E-3 

15.34 

16.18 

16.83 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17.50 

17  50 

E-2 

14.77 

14.77 

14.77 

14.77 

14.77 

14.77 

14.77 

14,77 

14.77 

14.77 

14  77 

14.77 

14,77 

14  77 

E-1 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

13.25 

1325 

13.25 

13.25 

1325 
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Hon.  Cllflord  L.  Alexander.  Jr.  Gen  Bernard  W Rogers  Brig  Gen  Robert  B.  Solomon 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Chief  of  Public  Affairs 
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Aircraft  Simulator 

Members  of  the  1st  Battalion  (Lance),  12th  Field  Artillery, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  (left),  secure  equipment  in  a C-5  Galaxy  loading 
simulator.  . . .A  joint  Army/Air  Force  development,  simulator 
saves  $134,000  (cost  for  using  real  aircraft)  on  each  training  mis- 
sion. . . .Located  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  simulator  has 
identical  floors,  ceiling  clearances,  dimensions  as  Galaxy.  . . .Simu- 
lator provides  realistic  training  at  much  lower  cost  without  tying 
up  real  aircraft  or  exposing  them  to  possible  damage  during  train- 
ing missions. 

Education  Stimulator 

• New  three-phase  Basic  Skills  Education  Program  (BSEP)  went 
into  effect  July  1.  . . .Program  replaces  former  on-duty  Army  High 
School  Completion  Program.  . . .BSEP  is  designed  to  increase  educa- 
tional skills  for  job  performance,  skill  qualification  and  career 
growth.  . . .BSEP  Phase  I will  be  given  during  initial  training.  . . .It 
will  provide  soldiers  with  basic  literacy  instruction  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  . .through  5th  grade  level.  . . .BSEP  II  will  be  conducted 
at  permanent  duty  station.  . . .Goal  will  be  to  raise  educational 
competencies  to  the  9th  grade  level.  . .required  by  soldiers  to 
perform  effectively  in  most  MOSs  at  grade  E5.  . . .Phase  III  gives 
instruction  relatable  to  MOS  or  career  management  field.  . . .It 
will  include  development  of  educational  skills  needed  for  advance- 
ment beyond  E5.  . . .Final  phase  (III)  will  not  be  available  before 
January  1979.  . . .High  School  Completion  Program  will  still  be 
available.  . .but  only  during  off-duty  hours. 


• Officials  reviewing  Senior 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports  (SEER) 
and  Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports 
(EER).  . .indicate  a need  for  re- 
newed emphasis  on  timely  and 
accurate  execution  of  the  EER 
system.  . . .EER  is  key  management 
tool  which  enables  MILPERCEN 
to  manage  soldiers'  careers.  . . . 
Late  and  inaccurate  reports  delay 
such  management  decisions  as 
promotions,  schooling  and  assign- 
ments. . .and  result  in  soldiers 
being  unnecessarily  penalized.  . . . 
Almost  16  percent  of  all  EERs 
submitted  to  DA  contain  errors.  . . . 
Thirty-one  percent  are  submitted 
late.  . . .Officials  stress  the  need 
to  reduce  these  rates  significantly. 


• New  combat  helmet  and 
protective  vest  (left)  to  be  added 
to  individual  armor  system  for 
combat  troops.  . . .Both  provide 
greater  ballistic  protection  with 
less  weight  and  more  comfort 
for  soldiers.  . . .Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  spokesman  says 
final  testing  should  be  completed 
this  year.  . . .Items  will  show 

up  on  future  DLA  inventory  lists. 

• In  May,  SOLDIERS  published 
the  wrong  toll-free  number  for 
individuals  who  participated  in 
nuclear  testing  between  1946 

and  1963.  . . .Those  who  took 
part  in  the  testing  should  call 
DOD  officials  at  (800)  638-8300. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


• First  production  models  of  UH-60A  Black 
Hawk  helicopter  are  expected  to  be  received 
by  Army  in  August.  . . .Black  Hawk  (right)  will 
be  Army's  squad-carrying  helicopter  for  air 
cavalry  assault,  combat  support,  tactical  supply 
and  med-evac  missions.  . . .It  has  more  troop 
and  cargo  lift  capability  than  HUEY  over  typical 
operating  ranges.  . .and  has  increased  speed, 
endurance  and  maneuverability. 

• Army  confinement  facilities  currently 
have  all-time-low  prisoner  population.  . . .Six- 
teen CONUS  facilities  held  a total  of  251  pris- 
oners in  January.  . . .Officials  say  unprecedented 
low  level  due  to  expeditious  discharge  program 
and  better-motivated  soldiers  of  all-volunteer 
force. 


Jump  Team  Regains  Titles 


• U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team  recaptured  8 of  11  world  para- 
chute accuracy  records  it  lost  to  Soviet  Union  in  October.  . . .Team 
regained  three  individual  and  five  team  records  during  winter 
training  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz.  . . .Sgt  Cheryl  Stearns 
regained  Individual  Female  Day  Record  she  lost  in  1977  to  Russian 
parachutist  who  made  28  dead-center  landings.  . . .Sgt  Stearns 
made  43  dead-center  landings  to  set  the  new  record.  . . .Sgt  Reed 
Robbins  took  Individual  Man  Day  record  with  60  dead-center  land- 
ings. . . .He  topped  the  Soviet  record  by  nine. 


EVENT 

NEW  RECORD 

OLD  RECORD 

Individual  Female  Day 

43 

28 

Individual  Female  Night 

23 

13 

Individual  Man  Day 

60 

51 

4- Man  Day 

17  rounds 

14  rounds 

4-Man  Night 

11  rounds 

9 rounds 

6-Man  Day 

17  rounds 

14  rounds 

6-Man  Night 

10  rounds 

4 rounds 

8-Man  Night 

10  rounds 

4 rounds 

In  team  jumping,  a round  represents  a set  of  jumps  toward 
a record.  For  example,  if  a six-man  team  completed  10  rounds 
before  a miss,  parachutists  made  60  dead-center  landings.  . .or 
each  team  member  made  10  dead-center  landings.  . . .Army  team 
also  holds  10-Man  Day  record. 


• No  more  Director/Deputy 
Director,  Women's  Army  Corps 

(WAC) On  April  28,  1978, 

those  positions.  . .as  well  as  Office 
of  the  Director,  WAC.  . .were 
disestablished.  . . .Move  reflects 
continuing  integration  of  women 
into  Army  activities.  . .recognizing 
their  role  as  full  partners  in  national 
defense.  . . .Disestablishment 

of  WAC  as  separate  Army  entity 
is  pending  Congressional  approval. 

• Three  more  MOSs  added 

to  Army's  selective  reenlistment 
bonus  (SRB)  rolls.  . . .Two  were 
removed.  . . .Those  added:  62F 
(Lifting/Loading  Equipment  Opera- 
tor), 91 G (Behavioral  Science 
Specialist)  and  62 E (Heavy  Con- 
struction Equipment  Operator).  . . . 
MOS  31E  (Field  Radio  Repairman) 
and  61C  (Watercraft  Engineer) 
were  dropped.  . . .Changes  became 
effective  April  17,  1978.  . . .There 
are  now  109  MOSs  in  SRB  Program. 


JULY  1978 
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A POUND  OF  FLESH 

Describing  the  achievements 
of  a specialist  5 in  the  weight-lifting 
arena,  your  April  SOLDIERS 
article  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  technically  overweight.  When 
he  was  referred  to  medical  authori- 
ties for  an  evaluation,  he  was  granted 
a "waiver"  by  the  doctor. 

Guidelines  on  weight  standards 
are  contained  in  tables  published 
in  AR  600-9.  A physician  applies 
these  tables  to  make  a determination 
whether  an  individual  soldier  is  in 
fact  overweight.  Up  to  this  point 
the  standards  are  somewhat  flexible. 

The  real  crunch  occurs  when  a 
soldier  becomes  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment. At  that  point,  AR  601-280 
comes  into  play.  This  regulation 
denies  reenlistment  to  anyone  who 
exceeds  the  weight  and  height  stand- 
ards of  AR  600-9. 

Obviously  the  two  regulations 
are  in  conflict.  A muscular  soldier 
such  as  the  one  described  in  your 
article  could  be  denied  the  option 
to  reenlist  although  in  excellent 
physical  condition. 

I would  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  "waiver"  granted 
to  SP5  Devlin.  Was  its  purpose  to 
enable  him  to  reenlist? 

A reply,  citing  official  DA  policy, 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

SSgt  Henry  L.  Bowden 
APO  New  York 

SP5  Devlin's  waiver  was  to  excuse 
him  from  the  weight  control  program. 
It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  reenlist- 
ment. The  standards  in  AR  600-9  are 
not  waiverable  for  reenlistment  pur- 
poses. Exceptions,  however,  may 
be  considered  in  certain  meritorious 
cases,  such  as  weight  lifters,  where 
no  obesity  is  involved.  All  such 
exceptions  must  be  approved  by 
Department  of  the  Army. 


ONE  ARMY 

Your  article  "Women,  Women" 
(March  SOLDIERS)  is  just  one  more 
"woman"  article  piled  on  top  of  many 
others.  Publication  after  publication 
is  saturating  the  field  with  this  type 
of  material. 

Please  don't  think  that  I'm  for 
or  against  the  thrust  of  this  article. 
Frankly,  I don't  even  care.  To  say 
the  least,  this  kind  of  exposure  is 
extremely  undesirable.  To  single 
out  any  "group"  as  a classification, 
or  any  other  device  which  fosters 
discrimination,  is  counterproductive. 

It  is  hoped  that,  in  time,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  will  be  accepted 
as  soldiers.  But  continued  exposure 
of  the  "Women,  Women"  nature  will 
only  encourage  the  continuance  of 
"women-in-uniform"  thinking  rather 
than  "TEAM"  thinking. 

MSgt  Leighton  W.  Vary,  Jr. 

Arlington,  Va. 

TWO  WOMEN 

Your  May  1978  issue  showed  two 
women  officer  candidates  who  have 
been  selected  for  air  defense  artil- 
lery. It's  probably  true  that  they 
are  the  first  women  officers  selected 
for  ADA,  a previously  all-male  branch. 
You  should  note  that  a few  enlisted 
women  were  assigned  to  ADA  in 
1975  and  1976. 

Specifically,  candidates  Barton 
and  Shuffstall  are  not  the  first  women 
officers  to  be  assigned  to  a combat 
arms  branch.  Women  officers  have 
been  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
several  years.  As  your  article  (same 
issue)  on  combat  engineers  points 
out,  the  engineers  are  "infantrymen 
with  an  added  dimension." 

This  isn't  to  sell  candidates  Barton 
and  Shuffstall  short.  They  are  making 
an  important  contribution  to  the  Army. 
But  don't  overlook  us  "old-timers." 


Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  women  officers 
in  the  engineers  are  trained  as  21  A, 
Combat  Engineer. 

2d  Lt  Renee  Ruark 
APO  New  York 

Previously  women  were  commis- 
sioned into  the  WAC  and  then  assigned 
or  attached  to  a branch  for  duty. 

As  our  article  pointed  out,  these 
were  the  first  commissioned  into 
a combat  branch. 


AH  MEN 

The  article  "Women,  Women" 
(March  SOLDIERS)  was  interesting 
and  informative.  I was  one  of  the 
first  women  to  go  through  BIET  and 
was  interested  in  the  information 
presented.  I do  have  one  question. 

Why  aren't  there  any  pictures  of 
men  on  the  back  inside  cover?  It 
would  have  been  appropriate  to  have 
a picture  of  a good  looking  man  in 
an  issue  on  women  in  the  Army. 

I hope  to  see  this  matter  corrected 
in  future  issues.  Like  you  said,  "It's 
no  longer  'this  man's  Army.'  " 

SP4  D.E.  Josiah 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

If  you  haven't  already,  recommend 
you  check  the  inside  back  cover. 

MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

"Sound  Decision"  (April  SOLDIERS) 
is  a good  beginner's  guide  to  serious 
audio.  However,  there  is  an  error 
in  the  glossary  accompanying  the 
article.  The  definition  of  "Matrix 
Quad"  uses  the  terms  "CD-^"  and 
"discrete  quadrophonic"  synonymously. 
In  fact,  "CD-4"  refers  to  a proprietary 
system  of  discrete  four-channel  disc 
(not  tape)  recording. 

Klaus  Halm 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
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BRUSH  OFF 

The  article  "Sound  Decision"  by 
SSgt  Jim  Rogers  (April  SOLDIERS) 
was  very  well  presented  and  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  most  audiophiles 
, who  are  also  true  listeners.  What 
an  individual  appreciates  hearing 
is  all  you  need  to  get  from  your  audio 
1,  system. 


One  point  about  the  picture  of 
the  turntable  on  page  50.  How  many 
people  noticed  that  the  "Dust  Bug" 
was  improperly  placed  on  the  disc? 

The  Dust  Bug  arm  should  be  turned 
about  its  pivot  point  about  90  degrees 
counterclockwise  so  as  to  trail  the 
front,  stiff  nylon  bristles  in  the  grooves 
instead  of  attempting  to  dig  in  as 
in  the  pictured  position.  I'll  wager 
that  the  photographer  was  not  an 
audiophile. 

Col  (Ret)  John  C.  Reiff 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

SOLDIERS^  staff  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  we  could  make  such 
a mistake.  . .such  a mistake.  . .such 
a mistake. 


MORE  ABOUT  LES 

The  What's  New  item  (April  SOL- 
DIERS) concerning  leave  and  earning 
statements  was  substantially  correct, 
but  it  needs  some  amplification. 

A new  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  September  1976  changed  entitle- 
ment for  payment  of  accrued  leave 
to  a maximum  of  60  days  during  a 
soldier's  career.  In  addition,  it  limited 
payment  to  base  pay  only.  However, 
leave  accrued  as  of  the  end  of  August 
1976  which  has  not  since  been  reduced 
is  payable  for  base  pay,  basic  allow- 
ance subsistence  (BAS)  and,  for  those 
eligible,  basic  allowance  quarters 
(BAQ)  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  leave  is  cashed  in. 

The  leave  and  earnings  statement 
now  being  used  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Finance  and  Accounting  Center  has 
two  blocks  showing  leave  balances. 
Block  50  shows  leave  that  may  be 
cashed  in  for  base  pay  and  BAS  and, 
for  those  eligible,  BAQ.  Block  33 
shows  the  total  amount  of  leave 
accrued  at  the  end  of  the  current 
pay  period.  The  difference  between 
Block  33  (not  to  exceed  60  days) 
and  Block  50  is  the  amount  that  can 
be  cashed  in  for  base  pay  only. 

Gary  Olson 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOT  FOR  SALE 

In  "What's  New"  you  stated  that 
the  latest  leave  and  earnings  state- 
ments have  two  blocks  showing  leave 
balance.  The  article  stated  block 
50  may  be  cashed  in  for  base  pay, 
etc.  My  question  is,  can  an  individual 
cash  in  block  50  even  though  he  or 
she  is  not  scheduled  to  ETS  or  extend 
in  the  near  future? 

Sgt  Armand  Celaya 
APO  New  York 

No,  only  at  ETS. 


1ST  CL  COMPLAINT 

I always  look  forward  to  getting 
my  issue  of  SOLDIERS  at  the  Reserve 
center  even  though  I sometimes  have 
to  "borrow"  a copy  from  some  other 
section. 

While  I read  it  from  cover  to 
cover  I can't  help  but  note  that  as 
the  official  magazine  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  at  least  you  could 
use  the  correct  abbreviations  for 
military  rank.  I refer  specifically 
to  items  such  as  the  Focus  on  People 
section  in  the  March  '78  issue  where 
sergeant  first  class  was  abbreviated 
as  Sgt  1st  Cl  rather  than  SFC  and 
staff  sergeant  was  abbreviated  as 
SSgt  rather  than  SSG.  Second  lieu- 
tenant is  2LT  and  not  2d  Lt,  etc. 

I can  understand  and  even  accept 
it  in  the  public  press,  but  please  keep 
SOLDIERS  professional.  . .and  use 
the  correct  military  abbreviations. 
Maj  Thomas  F.  Rosenkranz 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Your  point  is  well  taken.  As  our 
name  implies,  our  principal  audience 
is  the  soldier;  however,  our  reader- 
ship extends  beyond  the  military. 

For  that  reason  we  use  abbreviations 
that  are  understood  by  both  the 
military  and  civilian  communities. 
This  practice  is  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  AR  310-50  which 
states,  "bi  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  public  information.  . .activities 
may  use  abbreviations  which  are 
meaningful  and  acceptable  to  the 
internal  and  external  publics." 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 


JULY  1978 
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DOCTOR 

SHORTAGE 

what’s  Being 

Done 
About  It? 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 
Photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomez 


ASKthe  question,  “How  bad  is  the  Army’s 
physician  shortage?”  and  the  kind  of 
answer  you  get  depends  upon  whom  you 
ask. 

“I’ve  heard  the  time  will  come  when 
there  isn’t  going  to  be  any  medical  care 
in  the  Army.  It’s  really  bad  now,”  a private 
told  SOLDIERS,  while  waiting  to  see  a 
physician. 

“With  spiraling  costs  and  erosion 
of  benefits.  Army  medical  care  will  begone 
by  the  time  I retire,”  says  a staff  sergeant 
with  10  years  service. 

Another  one  comments,  “When  I 
retire,  my  dependents  aren’t  going  to  be 
able  to  rely  on  military  medicine.  I might, 
but  not  them.” 

A colonel  who  retired  in  1968  says, 
“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  great  danger 
of  losing  retiree  medical  benefits.  We  can 
always  use CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices) if  the  Army  doesn’t  have  enough 
doctors.” 

According  to  a specialist  4,  “It 
affects  the  average  troop  more  than  the 
retiree.” 

Who’sright?  Noneof  theiropinions 
are  completely  accurate.  Despite  rumors 
to  the  contrary,  the  Army  medical  system 
isn’t  on  its  last  legs.  But  it  will  be  limping 
a lot  in  1978. 

More  medical  doctors  are  already 
on  the  way,  yet  the  Army  won’t  fully 
recover  from  the  physician  shortage  for 
some  years  to  come. 


Today,  the  Army  has  about  4,000 
medical  doctors  on  active  duty.  It’s  look- 
ing for  some  500  more  to  round  out  the 
4,539  physicians  the  Medical  Corps  is 
authorized. 

To  understand  howthis  affects  you, 
it  might  help  to  look  at  the  size  of  the 
Army’s  “patient  population,”  as  well  as 
the  priority  system  that  dictates  who  gets 
treated  first. 

More  than  3.3  million  Army  people 
are  now  entitled  to  military  medical  care 
under  Chapter  44,  Title  10,  of  the  U.S. 
Code.  They  include  779,000  active  duty 
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soldiers,  their  1.1  million  dependents, 
439,000  retirees  and  926,000  retiree  de- 
pendents. However,  the  number  of  physi- 
cians the  Army  is  authorized  is  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  Active  Army. 

No  plans  now  exist  that  would 
reduce  medical  entitlements  under  the 
law,  but  ashortage  of  physicians  will  limit 
the  care  that  can  be  provided. 

By  law,  the  military  services  must 
provide  health  care  for  the  active  duty 
soldier,  either  in  the  direct  care  system 
or  by  other  means.  The  active  duty  soldier 
gets  first  priority. 


Dependents  and  retirees  may  be 
provided  care  if  facilities  and  staff  permit. 
In  the  past,  the  military  has  been  able  to 
satisfy  most  of  the  people  in  the  second 
category  by  providing  care  in  its  own 
facilities  or  through  CHAMPUS.  In  fact, 
dependents  and  retirees  have  come  to 
view  health  care  in  military  hospitals  as 
a legal  right. 

The  Army’s  goal  is  to  restore  the 
balance  of  care  that  it  provided  depend- 
ents and  retirees  in  the  past.  But  it's  not 
possible  to  do  that  right  now. 

Even  active  duty  soldiers  who  have 
first  priority  for  care  in  military  health 
facilities  will  be  inconvenienced.  They 
may  have  to  wait  or  be  referred  elsewhere 
for  care. 

Despite  these  problems,  true 
emergencies  are  always  attended  to — no 
matter  what  their  category. 

Specialty  shortages  further  com- 
pound the  problem.  The  Army  has,  for 
example,  only  half  the  radiologists  it 
needs,  two-thirds  of  the  orthopedic  sur- 
geons and  less  than  half  the  internal 
medicine  specialists  required.  The  Army 
is  also  critically  short  of  physicians  who 
specialize  in  the  following  fields;  anes- 
thesiology; ophthalmology:  ear,  nose  and 
throat;  obstetrics;  pathology;  and  psy- 
chiatry. 

Thisshortage  in  specialtyfields  has 
forced  some  hospitals  to  refer  all  de- 
pendents and  retired  patients  to  medical 
centers  or  to  civilian  physicians,  under 
CHAMPUS,  for  some  kinds  of  specialized 
care. 

Despite  a shortage  of  physicians, 
the  quality  of  medical  care  actually  pro- 
vided will  remain  high.  Major  Nelson 
C.  Lacy,  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  says, 
“For  those  we  see,  the  quality  will  not 
be  reduced  at  all.  But  we  might  not  see 
as  many.  They  may  have  to  wait  longer, 
and  that’s  all  part  of  what  the  person 
envisions  as  ‘quality.’  For  some,  quality 
assessment  starts  when  they  can’t  find 
a parking  place  at  the  clinic.  We  can 
understand  that.’’ 

The  physician  shortage  is  faced  by 
all  uniformed  services.  Although  the  ef- 
fects are  only  now  being  felt,  it  started 
when  Congress  abolished  the  draft  in 
1973. 

“When  we  had  the  draft,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  number  of  physicians  we 
needed,”  says  Colonel  Robert  J.  Muzzio, 
chief  of  Personnel  Projects  Division,  Of- 


“How  bad  is 
the  Army’s 
doctor 

shortage?”  It 
depends  on 
whom  you 
ask.  Despite 
rumors,  the 
Army  medical 
system  isn’t 
on  its  last 
legs.  But  it 
will  be 
limping  a lot 
in  1978. 
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fice  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Department 
of  the  Army.  Under  the  Berry  Plan  in  the 
draft  era,  doctors  who  wished  to  defer 
their  obligation  long  enough  to  get  ad- 
vanced specialty  education  were  allowed 
to  do  so. 

“They  came  onto  active  duty  later 
as  fully  trained  specialists,’’  says  Col 
Muzzio.  “We  always  had  people  finishing 
their  education  under  the  Berry  Plan  and 
coming  into  service.’’  That  flow  of  spe- 
cialists ended  with  the  draft;  now  only 
89  physicians  remain  to  come  into  the 
Army  under  the  Berry  Plan  through  FY 
80. 

“Back  in  1972  we  projected  that 
the  Berry  Plan  source  would  dry  up,’’  says 
Col  Muzzio.  “To  substitute  for  that.  Con- 
gress legislated  the  Health  Professions 
Revitalization  Act.  The  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  (HPSP)  and  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 
Sciences  were  created.’’ 

HPSP  pays  tuition,  books,  fees  and 
$400  a month  to  health  profession  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  serve  at  least  1 year 
in  the  Army  for  each  year  of  school  the 
Army  pays  for.  The  minimum  obligation 
is  3 years. 


To  insure  the  most 
effective  use  of  the 
doctor’s  time,  routine 
matters  such  as 
paperwork  and 
record-keeping  will 
be  done  by  nurses 
and  other  medical 
personnel  before  the 
patient  sees  the 
doctor. 


Although  intended  to  replace  the 
draft,  HPSP  didn't  actually  begin  to  supply 
any  significant  number  of  medical  doctors 
to  the  Army  until  1976 — and  most  of  those 
weren't  trained  in  any  specialty. 

The  shortage  came  at  a bad  time. 
Although  the  number  of  active  duty  sol- 
diers has  stabilized  since  1973,  the 
number  of  retired  soldiers  and  depend- 
ents— who  generally  require  more  medi- 
cal care — has  grown. 

Today,  there  are  many  employers 
competing  with  the  military.  The  inability 
to  pay  a competitive  salary  in  some 
specialties  puts  the  military  at  a real 
disadvantage. 

Since  all  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances are  controlled  by  Congress,  the 
military  can’t  compete  on  a dollar  basis. 
An  “average”  anesthesiologist,  for  ex- 
ample, earns  about  $37,000  a year  as  an 
Army  major.  The  average  pay  in  civilian 
practice  would  be  about  $68,000,  but 
could  be  as  much  as  $100,000. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  widespread 
discontent,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
People  in  all  ranks  are  asking  pointed 
questions  about  what’s  being  done. 

“Why  don’t  they  offer  doctors  big- 
ger bonuses?  Or  promote  them  all  to 
lieutenant  colonel?”  asks  a specialist  4. 

“What  are  they  doing  to  make  the 
Army  more  attractive  to  doctors?  Or  to 
retain  the  ones  they  do  have?”  a retiree’s 
spouse  asks. 

“Why  don’t  they  do  something?” 
is  the  question  most  ohen  asked. 

At  Department  of  the  Army,  “ex- 
tensive efforts”  are  being  directed  toward 
solving  the  physician  shortage,  says  Col 
Muzzio.  The  highest  levels  of  Army  lead- 
ership are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
problem  and  are  working  on  its  solution. 
Dozens  of  proposals  are  being  considered 
by  a high-level  review  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

“This  group  includes  repre- 
sentativesfrom  mostelements  of  the  Army 
Staff,”  says  Col  Muzzio.  “The  Secretary 
of  the  Army’s  office  is  involved,  along  with 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Public  Affairs,  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison — and  others. 

“The  committee  is  responsible  for 
examining  several  dozen  plans  which  will 
help  solve  the  physician  shortage.” 

Some  programs  have  already  been 
put  into  action.  “We’ve  increased  the 
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number  of  medical  recruiters  and  in- 
creased recruiting  offices  by  1 1 stations,’’ 
I Col  Muzzio  says. 

I Medical  Service  Corps  officers, 

. acting  as  recruiters,  are  reaching  medical 
■ students  and  fully  qualified  M.D.s  who 
may  be  interested  in  entering  the  Army. 
A prime  attraction  is  the  high-quality 
Graduate  Medical  Education  Program 
available  in  the  Army. 

Effortsare  underway  to  hire  civilian 
physicians  to  work  for  the  Army  under 
Civil  Service. 

This  year,  450  students  now  study- 
. ing  under  the  HPSP  program  will  become 
Army  physicians.  The  program  is  expect- 
ed to  provide  half  the  Army’s  annual  need 
for  medical  doctors  in  the  future. 

When  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
i versify  of  Health  Sciences  graduates  its 
' first  class  in  1980,  the  Army  will  receive 
: 12  graduates.  Current  plans  call  for  this 
i new  institution  to  provide  the  Army  40 
physicians  annually. 

Selected  former  military  physi- 
i cians,  now  retired,  may  be  invited  to  return 
to  active  duty.  Selectively,  “Regular  Army 
, physicians  with  30  years  in  service  and 
; 5 years  in  grade  are  being  invited  to  stay 
on  active  duty,’’  says  Col  Muzzio. 

! The  Army  is  alsc^  contracting  for 

specialty  services  to  fill  some  of  its  needs 
until  the  shortage  ends.  But  the  costs  are 
: high,  up  to  $100,000  for  the  equivalent 
' of  a physician  manyear. 

Other  physicians  are  being  ex- 
empted from  regulations  requiring  of- 
ficers with  reserve  commissions  to  retire 
after  20  years.  Some  physicians  in  this 
category  are  being  permitted  to  volunteer 
I for  additional  service;  approval  is  being 
given  only  on  a “case-by-case’’  basis. 

In  another  change  to  policy,  the 
Army  has  created  a ‘selection  for  retention 
in  grade’  category  for  physicians  being 
considered  for  a promotion  to  lieutenant 
colonel. 

“Promotion  boards  are  permitted 
to  select  only  a certain  percentage  of 
those  eligible  for  promotion,’’  says  Col 
Muzzio.  “If  the  percentage  is  75,  there 
I are  still  a lot  of  good  officers  in  that 
remaining  25  percent  whom  the  board 
I may  now  select  for  continuation  in  their 
grade  instead  of  separation  after  their 
! nonselection. 

“We’ve  asked  to  be  able  to  promote 
! 100  percent  of  the  Medical  Corps  majors 
! to  lieutenant  colonel.  And  we’re  in  the 
process  of  requesting  better  promotion 
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opportunity  from  lieutenant  colonel  to 
colonel,’’  says  Col  Muzzio.  Approval  of 
these  proposals  will  have  to  come  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Some  Army  medical  doctors  re- 
ceive Variable  Incentive  Pay  (VIP)  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  military  compen- 
sation. However,  doctors  who  are  serv- 
ing out  terms  of  obligated  duty,  in  ex- 
change for  training  they  obtained  at 
Army  expense,  do  not  receive  the  extra 
pay.  Berry  Plan  physicians  are  also  ineli- 
gible for  the  $13,500  annual  VIP.  Al- 
though VIP  is  intended  to  encourage 
physicians  to  stay  on  active  duty,  the 
inequity  in  payment  of  VIP  has  become 
a source  of  dissatisfaction  to  some. 

Legislation  is  being  proposed  that 
would  completely  restructure  supple- 
mental pay  for  health  professionals.  Al- 
though the  bill  (in  its  current  form)  does 
not  provide  a large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  supplemental  pay,  it  does 
provide  for  payment  to  obligated  of- 
ficers, and  a guaranteed  sum  which  is 
intended  to  be  permanent  (not  requiring 
legislative  renewal  each  year). 

Col  Muzzio  emphasizes  that  these 
provisions  are  what  DOD  wants,  but  final 
disposition  depends  on  congressional 
action. 

Stretching  resources.  Critical 
specialty  shortages  at  some  locations 
are  being  offset  by  bringing  physicians 
in  on  temporary  duty. 

Some  physician  assistants  (PA) — 
highly  trained  medical  warrant  officers 
who  were  previously  assigned  only  to 
field  units — are  now  being  assigned  to 


Patience  is  a virtue 
that  will  become 
increasingly 
important  to  those 
being  served  by 
Army  medical 
facilities.  But  the 
quality  of  care  will 
remain  high. 
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The  Army  is 
increasing  the  use  of 
AMOSISTs,  nurse 
practitioner  and 
physician’s 
assistants.  These 
highly  trained 
professionals  can 
handle  minor 
ailments  not 
requiring  a doctor’s 
attention. 


hospitals  to  provide  primary  care  in  clin- 
ics and  other  functional  care  areas. 

Nurse  practitioners,  selected 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps;  phy- 
sician assistants,  warrant  officers  quali- 
fied by  academic  and  practical  training; 
and  the  AMOSIST  program,  specially 
trained  nonprofessional  (enlisted)  sol- 
diers, will  be  used  more  extensively  dur- 
ing this  critical  period  to  provide  health 
care. 

Nurse  practitioners  have  received 
advanced  education  in  certain  clinical 
specialties.  The  nurse  practitioner,  in 
collaboration  with  the  physician,  will  as- 
sume increasing  responsibility  for  pa- 
tient assessment,  patient  teaching  and 
follow-up  care  in  the  less  complicated 
cases  which  now  demand  excessive  ex- 
penditure of  the  physician-specialist’s 
time.  The  nurse  practitioner  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  health  maintenance,  preven- 
tion of  illness,  and  continuity  of  care.  The 
practitioner  will  provide  health  services 
to  patients  in  the  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient areas  of  the  medical  facility. 

Most  physician  assistants  are  war- 
rant officers  who  came  from  the  enlisted 
ranks.  The  best  of  those  with  2 years 
experience  in  medical  treatment  facili- 
ties were  selected  to  attend  a year-long 
course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences  (AHS),  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

At  AHS,  as  well  as  during  another 
year  of  "practicum”  at  a hospital,  PAs 
have  been  extensively  trained  to  per- 
form, under  the  supervision  of  a physi- 
cian, six  main  tasks.  They  are;  compile 
histories  of  the  patients’  illnesses,  per- 
form physical  examinations,  make  accu- 
rate diagnoses,  refer  patients  to  the 


proper  physicians  if  problems  are  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  PA,  and  treat 
patients  when  problems  fall  within  the 
PA’S  area  of  competence.  They  also  ad- 
vise patients  on  ways  to  prevent  illness. 

The  Army  began  training  physi- 
cian assistants  at  AHS  in  February  1972. 
To  date,  426  have  been  trained.  Accord- 
ing to  Jim  Markiewicz,  public  informa- 
tion officer.  Health  Services  Command, 
’’The  last  class  graduated  in  1977.” 

The  Army  discontinued  the  Physi- 
cian Assistant  Program  because  its  es- 
tablished quota  was  filled. 

Another  valuable  physician  ex- 
tender, the  AMOSIST  (Automated  Mili- 
tary Outpatient  System  Specialist)  also 
permits  the  physician  to  concentrate  on 
more  complicated  cases  while  reducing 
patient  waiting  time.  The  AMOSIST  is  an 
experienced  medical  corpsman  who  has 
been  given  an  additional  12  weeks  of 
training  at  AHS.  (See  ” AMOSIST:  Help- 
ing Hand,”  February  ‘78  SOLDIERS.) 

The  AMOSIST  can  care  for  a large 
percentage  of  the  non-scheduled  events 
presented  to  a health  care  facility.  Work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  a physician, 
a team  of  AMOSISTs  screen  patients  with 
programmed  questions  that  a physician 
would  have  to  ask  to  determine  the  na- 
ture and  severity  of  a medical  problem. 

You  can  help.  In  the  end,  it’s  the 
patients  themselves  who  may  help  ease 
the  physician  shortage.  Higher  pay  and 
better  promotions,  alone,  will  not  keep 
a physician  on  active  duty.  There  has  to 
be  job  satisfaction.  Yet,  for  the  time 
being,  physicians  are  going  to  be  over- 
worked and  faced  with  a lot  of  discour- 
agement. 

While  problems  associated  with 
the  doctor  shortage  vary  widely  from 
post  to  post,  the  basic  problem — not 
enough  doctors — is  common. 

‘‘We’re  dropping  from  six  physi- 
cians to  five  physicians  wno  take  night 
calls  and  a civilian  physician  who  can’t 
take  night  call.  We’ll  be  in  the  hospital 
at  night  a lot  more,  after  which  there’s 
our  care  the  next  day  and  our  surgery,” 
says  Captain  Robert  Yapp,  Jr.,  an  ob- 
stetrics/gynecology specialist  at  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Army  Medical 
Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  ‘‘There  are  a 
lot  of  unknowns  . . . We’re  really  dis- 
couraged.”.” 

Another  physician  explains,  “We 
take  emergency  room  calls  more  fre- 
quently that  we  did  in  the  past.  ...  It 
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hasn’t  changed  the  number  of  patients 
we  see  in  family  practice,”  says  Captain 
Dale  A.  Carroll,  a family  practice  physi- 
cian at  the  Eisenhower  Medical  Center. 
‘The  staff  is  working  much  harder. 
We've  taken  on  a certain  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  this  area  and  we  feel  it  would  be 
going  against  our  ‘contract’  with  them  to 
let  them  go.  We  keep  losing  doctors  but 
keep  the  same  number  of  families.  The 
number  of  families  per  doctor  increases 
every  time  we  lose  a doctor.” 

By  any  measure,  the  physician 
shortage  is  as  hard  on  the  physician  as 
it  is  on  the  patient.  Here’s  how  you  can 
help: 

• Don’t  go  on  sick  call  unless  you  have 
; a genuine  problem. 

j • Don’t  demand  to  see  a medical  doctor 
I when  a medical  corpsman,  AMOSIST, 
nurse  clinician  or  physician  assistant  is 
j fully  capable  of  handling  your  problem. 

• Don’t  berate  the  physicians  or  their 
medical  assistants  for  what  you  may 
think  is  a lack  of  attention.  They’ll  be 


doing  the  best  they  can. 

• Do  let  the  physician  know  it  when  you 
appreciate  the  help  you’ve  had.  The  phy- 
sician knows  there  was  a long  wait  to  get 
in;  a kind  word  will  be  appreciated  even 
more.  Your  comments  may  persuade  a 
physician  to  stay  on  a little  longer — or 
to  leave  the  military  for  good. 

The  Surgeon  General,  the  Army 
Health  Services  Command  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  are  pursuing 
every  possible  solution  to  the  physician 
shortage.  And  physicians  themselves  are 
working  overtime  to  provide  the  best 
care  they  can. 

The  physician  shortage  is  expect- 
ed to  improve  gradually  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  bitter  pill  that  everyone  must 
swallow  is  that  medical  resources  are 
going  to  be  limited  for  quite  awhile. 

With  patience  and  intelligent  use 
of  the  services  that  are  available,  sol- 
diers, dependents,  physicians  and  medi- 
cal staffs  can  help  each  other.  □ 


Active  duty  soldiers 
still  have  priority  for 
all  types  of  medical 
care  but  they  may 
have  longer  waits 
and  some 
inconvenience. 
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Getting  Help* 

The  CHAMPUSWa>^ 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


“HOW  do  you  get  CHAMPUS'?" 

“What  forms  do  I need? 
Where  do  you  get  them?” 

These  are  some  of  the 
questionsasked  bydependents 
and  retirees  who  have  never 
used  their  entitlements  under 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS).  For 
them,  using  CHAMPUS  may 
seem  as  complex  as  do-it- 
yourself  brain  surgery.  Actual- 
ly, it’s  not  difficult. 

A $500-million-a-year 
program,  CHAMPUS  pays  a 
percentage  of  expenses  for 
medical  treatment  that  military 
dependents  and  retirees  get 
from  civilian  health  providers. 

“If  you're  an  eligible 
beneficiary  and  require  outpa- 
tient care — treatment  that 
doesn’t  require  you  to  be 
hospitalized — you’re  free  to 
choose  a Uniformed  Services 
facility  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
or  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tal) or  use  CHAMPUS,”  says 
Major  Podge  M.  Reed,  patient 
administrator  in  the  Army  Sur- 
geon General’s  Patient  Admin- 
istration Cffice. 

“Patients  who  come  to 
an  Army  hospital  that  lacks  the 
capability  to  care  for  their 
problem  are  told,  ‘We  can  make 
an  appointment  at  another  Un- 
iformed Services  hospital  or,  if 
you  don’t  want  that,  you  may 
use  CHAMPUS.’ 

“Patientswho  do  not  live 
within  40  miles- of  the  other 
services  hospital,  who  select 
CHAMPUS,  are  advised  of  the 
procedures  and  are  given  the 
required  forms,”  Maj  Reed 
says. 

Under  CHAMPUS,  each 
person  must  pay  a part  of  the 

V___ 


cost.  The  amount  you  pay 
depends  on  the  type  of  treat- 
ment, inpatient  or  outpatient. 
Your  CHAMPUS  adviser  at  the 
hospital  can  give  you  complete 
information  on  payment  pro- 
cedures. (Or  see  “CHAMPUS 
. . . Made  Easy,”  November  'll 
SOLDIERS.) 

CHAMPUS  advisers  are 
located  at  all  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices hospitals.  They  have  a 
supply  of  claim  forms  and  will 
help  you  complete  the  claim 
properly.  “They’re  trained  to 
advise  the  patient  on  the 
CHAMPUS  program  and  its  re- 
quirements,” says  Maj  Reed. 

Patients  who  live  within 
40  miles  of  a Uniformed  Serv- 
ices hospital  must  seek  inpa- 
tient care  at  that  hospital.  If  the 
care  can’t  be  provided,  they’re 
issued  a “non-availability 
statement.”  This  statement  au- 
thorizes non-emergency  inpa- 
tient care  at  a civilian  facility. 
A copy  of  the  statement  must 
be  submitted  with  your  CHAM- 
PUS claim  (for  hospital,  physi- 
cian, anesthesiologist  services 
and  the  like). 

When  using  CHAMPUS, 
you’re  free  to  choose  any  civil- 
ian physician  you  want.  Army 
policy  prohibits  the  hospital 
staff  from  referring  you  to  a 
specific  doctor. 

If  you  don’t  already  have 
a physician  in  mind,  your  best 
sources  are  the  local  county 
medical  association  or  the  Yel- 
low Pages.  Since  all  physicians 
don’t  participate  in  CHAMPUS, 
ask  before  you  start  receiving 
care.  It’s  to  your  benefit  to 
select  a doctor  who  partici- 
pates in  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram. 

There’s  often  a wide  dif- 


ference between  CHAMPUS 
payment  rates  and  physician 
charges.  For  this  reason,  and 
sometimes  because  of  delays 
in  claims  payment  by  CHAM-  ^ 

PUS  contractors,  many  physi- 
cians don’t  take  part  in,  or 
accept  CHAMPUS.  If  this  hap-  ' 

pens,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  the 
treatment  yourself  and  file  for 
reimbursement  by  CHAMPUS.  i 

When  the  treatment  i§ 
completed,  send  the  claims 
forms  to  the  CHAMPUS  “con- 
tractor” in  the  state  where  you 
were  treated.  Your  local 
CHAMPUS  adviser  can  give  you 
the  address.  Reimbursement 
may  be  slow  in  coming.  Be 
prepared  to  wait. 

Slow  payment  “is  the 
number  one  complaint  people 
have  against  CHAMPUS,”  says 
Maj  Reed.  A recent  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Health  Services 
Command  shows  that  20  per-  ' 

cent  of  the  complaints  are  due 
to  this  problem. 

Here’s  how  you  can  t 

minimizeCHAMPUS  problems; 

• Find  a physician  who  partici- 
pates in  CHAMPUS. 

• If  you  have  any  problems  in 

completing  the  CHAMPUS 
claimform,  askyourCHAMPUS 
adviser  to  review  your  paper-  ' 

work  before  you  submit  the 
claim.  Incomplete  forms  are 
returned.  This  creates  delay  in 
getting  your  money  back  or 
paying  the  provider  of  care. 

• If  there’s  no  CHAMPUS  ad- 
viser near  you,  make  sure  the 
first  13  items  on  the  claim  form 
are  completed.  An  omission  or 

a blank  line  will  result  in  the  ' 

form  being  returned. 

• Remember — YourCHAMPUS 
adviser  will  help  you  or  your 
dependents  upon  request.  □ 
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Army 

Dental 

Care* 

The 

Outlook 

Story  and  Photo  by  Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


WHEN  Specialist  5 John  Doe’s  wife  went 
to  Coleman  Dental  Clinic  in  Mannheim, 
Germany,  she  was  back  in  an  hour.  Her 
teeth  had  been  cleaned  and  she  already 
had  another  appointment  to  have  two 
minor  cavities  filled  the  following  week. 

Since  the  Does  were  busy  getting 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  States,  she  had 
to  cancel  the  appointment.  “It  doesn’t  hurt 
yet,  and  besides  I can  always  get  it  done 
where  we’re  going,’’  Suzie  told  John.  But 
Suzie  was  to  find  thatthings  were  different 
in  the  States. 

Aftertheyhad  settled  neartheirnew 
assignment,  she  did  get  the  cavities  fixed. 
But  she  had  to  wait  more  than  a month 
for  her  appointment.  Even  then,  she  was 
luckier  than  most  dependents  in  getting 
dental  care  from  the  Army.  Had  the  Does 
been  assigned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
example,  Suzie  wouldn’t  have  been  au- 
thorized Army  dental  care.  The  same  work 
would  have  cost  them  more  than  $50  at 
a civilian  dentist. 

Army  dental  care  varies  according 
to  where  you  are,  what’s  wrong  with  you, 
and  what  “priority’’  you  have  under  Army 
regulations. 

PRIORITIES.  The  priority  system 
for  dental  care  is  the  same  as  that  for 
medical  care  (Chapter  55,  Title  10,  of  the 
U.S.  Code).  It’s  active  duty  first,  then 
dependents  of  active-duty  members  and 
dependents  of  members  who  died  while 
on  active  duty.  The  last  priority  is  given 
to  retirees,  their  dependents  and  de- 
pendents of  retirees  who  have  died. 

DEPENDENT  CARE  is  limited  by 
Public  Law  569,  passed  in  1956.  That  law 


denies  general  dental  care  for  depend- 
ents; however,  it  does  make  four  excep- 
tions to  the  “no  dependent  dental  care’’ 
rule. 

• Dependents  can  have  “emergency” 
care  at  any  military  dental  clinic  when 
needed  to  relieve  pain  or  suffering. 

• They  can  get  dental  care  when  required 
asa  part  of  medical  orsurgical  treatment. 

• Routine  dental  care  is  authorized  to 
dependents  who  are  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  (CONUS). 

• Routine  dental  care  is  authorized  within 
CONUS,  but  only  where  adequate  civilian 
dental  services  are  not  available. 

These  exceptions  are  “subject  to 
availability  of  facilities  and  staff”  at  the 
installation  involved.  They  entitle  the 
dependentpatienttotreatment  only  when 
soldiers  aren’t  waiting  for  care. 

There  are  34  Army  installations  in 
the  United  States  where  dependent  care 
is  authorized  and  may  be  available.  These 
installations  were  selected  because  ade- 
quate civilian  dental  facilities  are  not 
available  in  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties. (See  page  14.) 

RETIREES  are  not  affected  by  PL 
569.  They  may  receive  care  at  any  Army 
facility.  But  limited  staffing  at  most  Army 
dental  clinics  means  many  retirees  will 
find  routine  dental  care  unavailable  there. 
At  many  posts,  retirees  can  only  get 
standby  appointments  tofill  cancellations 
by  service  members. 

CUTBACK.  “It  appears  that  we  will 
have  a shortage  of  dental  officers,”  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jimmy  D.  Helton,  a 
dental  care  administrator  in  the  Office  of 


Despite  a cutback  in 
Army  dentists, 
soldiers  can  still 
expect  to  get  a full 
range  of  dental 
service  at  local 
clinics.  Their 
dependents,  and 
most  retirees,  may 
have  to  turn  to 
civilian  dentists 
because  of  the 
shortage. 
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DEPENDENT  DENTAL  CARE 


In  the  continental  United  States,  dependent  dental  care  is  presently 
authorized  on  a space  available  basis  (subject  to  the  availability  of  staff  and 
facilities)  at  the  following  Army  installations 


V. 


Alabama 
Redstone  Arsenal 
Fort  Rucker 
Fort  McClellan 

Alaska 
Fort  Greely 
Fort  Richardson 
Fort  Wainwright 

Arizona 

Fort  Huachuca 

Yuma  Proving  Grounds 

Arkansas 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal 

California 

Sierra  Army  Depot 

Georgia 
Fort  Benning 
Fort  Gordon 

Fort  Stewart  (and  Hunter  AAF) 
Kansas 

'Fort  Leavenworth 
Fort  Riley 
Schilling  Manor 

Kentucky 

Fort  Campbell 
Fort  Knox 


Missouri 

Fort  Leonard  Wood 
New  Mexico 

White  Sands  Missile  Range 

New  York 

Camp  Drum 

North  Carolina 
Fort  Bragg 

North  Dakota 

Safeguard  Missile  Site  Radar 

Oklahoma 
Fort  Sill 

South  Carolina 
Fort  Jackson 

Texas 
Fort  Hood 

Utah 

Dugway  Proving  Grounds 
Tooele  Army  Depot 

Virginia 
Fort  Eustis 
Fort  Lee 
Fort  Monroe 
Vint  Hill  Farms 


Louisiana 
Fort  Polk 


the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of 
Army.  “Currently  we  are  about  80  dental 
officers  below  the  authorized  level  and 
recent  estimates  indicate  we  will  continue 
to  experience  a shortfall  throughout  this 
fiscal  year.” 

“We  don’t  have  the  draft  anymore. 
Last  year  we  lost  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  for  dentists.  Now 
we’re  relying  mainly  on  those  who  choose 
to  volunteer.” 

“Our  minimum  peacetime  require- 
ment for  dental  officers  is  2,329,”  says 
LtCol  Helton.  “Butin  1977 ourauthorized 
strength  was  1,914  dentists.  It  drops 
during  this  ’78  fiscal  year  to  1,873.” 

In  line  with  planned  reductions  in 
the  Army’s  total  strength,  the  number  of 
dentists  will  be  further  reduced  through 
1982.  Col  Helton  estimates  there  will  be 
1,848  Army  dentists  in  1982.  “Our  bud- 
geted authorization  will  be  20.7  percent 
below  the  minimum  peacetime  require- 
ment. Consequently,  the  availability  of 
dental  care  for  other  than  active  duty 
members  will  always  be  uncertain.” 

How  much  care  will  be  available? 
It  will  vary  from  area  to  area,  but  there 
are  indicators  that  give  an  idea  of  the 
problems  Army-wide. 


• Official  estimates  are  that,  on  the 
average,  only  20  percent  of  the  care  in 
military  dental  clinics  now  goes  to  de- 
pendents. Less  can  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

• A study  conducted  by  the  Army’s 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences  indicates  an 
“average”  Army  family  spends  $109.45 
each  year  for  dental  care  in  areas  where 
dependent  dental  care  is  authorized. 
Despite  the  authorizations,  available 
staffing  and  facilities  can’t  meet  patient 
needs.  In  areas  where  dependent  dental 
care  is  not  authorized,  the  same  family 
spends  $193.50  a year. 

• A Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPER- 
CEN)  survey  showed  that  about  one 
enlisted  person  in  five  didn’t  get  needed 
dental  care  for  dependents — even  though 
it  was  “authorized.”  In  areas  where  it 
wasn’t  authorized,  one  enlisted  soldier  in 
three  didn’t  get  care  needed  for  depend- 
ents. This  was  due  either  to  insufficient 
dental  capabilities  in  the  area  or  the 
person’s  inability  to  pay  for  civilian  dental 
care. 

• Retirees  have  reported  spending  as 
much  as  $1 ,700  for  dependent  dental  care 
in  a single  year. 

CHAMPUS.The  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices(CHAMPUS)  doesn’t  cover  any  part  of 
routine  or  emergency  dental  care.  Only 
in  rare  circumstances,  when  required  as 
part  of  treatment  for  a medical  problem, 
does  CHAMPUS  provide  dental  coverage. 
An  example  might  be  extraction  of  teeth 
to  treat  a fractured  jaw. 

There  are  no  other  government- 
financed  dental  care  plans  for  military 
dependents  and  retirees.  Employers 
sometimes  provide  prepaid  dental  plans 
for  their  civilian  employees  as  a fringe 
benefit  under  group  health  insurance 
plans.  But  these  are  seldom  made  avail- 
able to  individuals  or  families  who  want 
to  buy  their  own  coverage  from  commer- 
cial health  companies. 

Since  the  Army  can’t  increase  the 
number  of  dentists  it  has,  most  married 
service  members  and  retirees  have  no 
choice  but  to  begin  budgeting  for  dental 
care.  Those  who  want  to  help  avoid  dental 
problems  can  enroll  in  dental  health 
classes  given  at  local  military  dental 
clinics.  Dependents  and  retirees  can  also 
attend  the  classes. 

An  hour  spent  learning  how  to 
control  cavities  and  gum  disease  now 
could  save  you  money  in  the  future.  □ 
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Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


SO  YOU’RE  going  back  to  the  States  for 
relief  from  active  duty?  Only  a few  days 
left.  Your  bags  are  packed,  and  a boxful 
of  memories  are  going  home  in  the  mail. 

You  say  there’s  nothing  to  do  but 
catch  that  flight?  Not  quite.  There  are 
some  things  you  can  still  do  that  will  make 
it  a lot  easier  for  you  when  you  reach  a 
U.S.  Army  separation  transfer  point  in  the 
States  for  honorable  relief  from  active 
duty,  discharge  or  retirement. 

It’s  important  that  you  have  all  your 
records:  personnel,  finance  and  health. 

And  you  must  have  record  of  a recent 
physical  examination  (no  more  than  1 80 
days  old)  when  you  reach  the  transfer 


point.  In  addition,  you’ll  need  to  have  in 
your  possesion  all  of  your  dependent  ID 
cards.  If  you're  missing  any  one  of  these 
records  or  your  orders,  your  processing 
will  be  delayed  when  you  reach  the  States. 
(If  you're  retiring,  you'll  also  need  to  have 
your  approved  retirement  request  packet 
with  you.) 

If  you're  getting  out  at  the  end  of 
a normal  term  of  service,  under  a routine 
separation  or  discharge,  you  have  to  turn 
in  only  a field  jacket  at  your  last  duty 
station.  You  can  send  the  rest  of  your 
military  clothing  home  before  you  leave 
your  unit. 

Transfer  points  have  no  family 
quarters,  and  guest  quarters  for 
dependents  are  limited  at  all  three  posts 
that  handle  people  returning  from  overseas 
for  relief  from  active  duty,  discharge  or 
retirement.  Since  most  people  spend  one 
night  there  before  getting  out,  this  can  be 
a hassle  for  the  soldier  with  dependents. 
There  are  motels  near  all  three  transfer 
points,  but  check  in  first  at  the  transfer 
point  in  order  to  possibly  be  authorized 
reimbursement. 

Plan  to  keep  with  you  at  least 
sufficient  money  to  cover  expenses  until 
you  reach  the  transfer  point.  Getting  paid 
is  the  last  step  in  your  processing.  If 
you’re  taking  leave  in  conjunction  with 
separation,  you  won’t  get  paid  until  your 
normal  separation  date. 

Now  that  you’ve  taken  care  of 
these  things,  there’s  nothing  to  do  but 


catch  your  flight.  If  you  have  a choice,  try 
to  arrive  in  the  States  before  6 p.m. 

Sunday  through  Thursday.  No 
administrative  processing  is  done  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

When  you  reach  the  States,  you’ll  be 
processed  out  at  the  nearest  one  of  the 
U.S.  Army  transfer  points:  Fort  Dix,  N.J.; 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.;  or  Oakland  Army 
Base,  Calif. 

Free  government  transportation  is 
provided  from  all  military  airports.  You 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
transportation  from  the  civilian  airports  to 
the  transfer  point,  but  get  a receipt!  If  you 
don’t  find  transportation  available  from  a 
civilian  airport,  take  the  following  action: 

ARRIVAL  POINT  AIRPORT  CONTACT 


John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport 

Philadelphia 


San  Francisco 
International  Airport 


Military  Personnel  Trans- 
portation and  Assistance 
Office 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  N J. 
(609)  724-3106/3107  (call 
collect) 

USO 


Oakland 

International  Airport 


Oakland  Army  Base 
(415)  466-3497  (Day) 
OR  466-3030  (Night) 


AT  THE  TRANSFER  POINT, 

chances  are  you’ll  be  in  a hurry  to  get 
through  and  be  on  your  way  home.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  system  has  been  designed 
more  for  speed  than  for  comfort.  The 
three  transfer  points  processed  some 
76,000  people  out  of  the  Army  last  year. 
Most  are  out  of  the  Army  less  than  24 
hours  after  arriving  in  the  States,  except 
for  weekends  and  holidays.  That’s  a big 
job  and  it  takes  a lot  of  cooperation  from 
everyone. 

Since  most  flights  arrive  in  the 
evening,  initial  receiving  and  processing 
operations  are  geared  to  begin  at  that  time. 
However,  you  must  report  in  immediately 
upon  arrival  to  the  Initial  Receiving  Point. 
This  section  is  open  24  hours  a day,  7 days 
a week,  but  administrative  processing  is 
only  conducted  from  7 a.m.  to 
approximately  3:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  except  holidays. 

Soldiers  arriving  from  overseas  for 
emergency  leave  in  conjunction  with 
expiration  of  term  of  service  (ETS), 
sometimes  referred  to  in  orders  as 
emergency  ETS,  should  be  assigned  to  the 
transfer  point  nearest  their  home  of  record 
or  place  entered  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  their  orders  which  cite  emergency  leave 
and  subsequent  ETS. 

In  those  instances  where  the  place 
of  emergency  is  not  near  the  soldier’s 
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Your  planning  and  cooperation  will  help  ease  your 
move  through  the  Army  separation  transfer  point. 


home  of  record  or  place  from  which 
entered  or  ordered  to  active  duty,  the 
soldier  is  authorized  to  be  assigned  to  the 
transfer  point  nearest  the  place  of 
emergency  by  paragraph  5-12,  AR  635-200 
and  paragraph  M4I57,  JTR,  Vol.  1. 

If  you  elect  to  be  assigned  to  a 
transfer  point  nearest  your  place  of 
emergency,  you  will  not  be  entitled  to  any 
additional  money  or  other  benefits  for  the 
soldier  or  dependents  than  those  to  which 
the  soldier  would  be  entitled  by  separating 
at  the  authorized  and  directed  transfer 
point.  Soldiers  in  this  category  should 
report  to  the  Military  Personnel 
Transportation  Assistance  Office  at  the 
airport  of  departure. 

Newly  arrived  officers  and  retirees 
go  through  special  processing,  which 
begins  at  7 a.m.  the  next  duty  day  for 
those  arriving  after  approximately  3:30 
p.m.  Processing  will  normally  take  about 
6 to  8 hours. 

During  the  initial  briefing  and 
processing  session  (lasting  about  90 
minutes)  you’ll  complete  forms  needed  to 
process  you  out  of  the  Army  and  turn  in 
your  records. 

As  soon  as  this  is  completed, 
everyone  is  urged  to  lock  valuables  in 
security  cages  or  lockers  provided  by  the 
transfer  point. 

Next,  you’ll  be  assigned  sleeping 
accommodations.  Your  last  day  in  the 
Army  will  start  about  5 a.m. 

Your  Last  Day.  If  you  processed-in 
the  night  before  and  stayed  in  the 
barracks,  you’re  requested  to  clean  up 
your  area. 

“All  we  ask  is  that  you  leave  the 
barracks  as  clean  as  you  found  them,  for 
the  others  who  will  follow  you,’’  says 
Sergeant  First  Class  Jim  Scott,  NCOIC  of 
the  separation  transfer  point  at  Oakland 
Army  Base. 

While  the  schedule  varies  slightly 
among  the  three  transfer  points — and 
according  to  the  size  of  your  group — this 
is  what  will  happen  during  your  last  day. 

In  the  morning,  while  your 
paperwork  is  being  typed,  you’ll  be  briefed 
on  your  veteran’s  benefits:  G.I.  Bill 
education,  VA  home  loans  and  VA 
medical  facilities.  You  can  ask  questions 
if  you  wish.  Another  briefing  will  give  you 
information  you’ll  need  on  employment. 

If  you’ve  served  less  than  6 years, 
you’ll  be  released  from  active  duty  and 
placed  on  the  appropriate  reserve  rolls 
until  you’ve  completed  6 years  total 


service.  During  the  morning.  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
reenlistment  NCOs  will  offer  you  a chance 
to  join  one  of  their  units  near  your  home. 
They’ll  also  explain  the  benefits  of  service 
as  a citizen-soldier.  Please  note  that  this 
briefing  will  not  delay  your  processing. 

In  the  afternoon  you’ll  receive  your 
Report  of  Separation  from  Active  Duty 
(DD  Form  214).  This  is  the  form  you’ll 
need  as  proof  of  your  military  service  for 
an  employer,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  others.  You’ll  be  helped  in  reviewing 
it  to  make  sure  that  all  entries  are  correct. 
Strict  quality  control  keeps  error  to  a 
minimum,  but  if  a mistake  is  made  it  can 
usually  be  corrected  within  minutes. 

“Corrections  to  the  DD  214  are 
accomplished  on  the  spot.  It  won’t  make 
your  stay  any  longer  here,  but  it  will  save 
you  the  great  deal  of  time  that  it  would 
take  to  make  changes  later,’’  says  Major 
Earl  Quantock,  chief  of  the  transfer  point 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Sometime  between  2 and  4 p.m., 
you’ll  receive  your  last  military  pay.  At 
this  time,  too,  you’ll  surrender  your  ID 
card  and  those  of  your  dependents. 

Travel  pay  is  computed  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  mile  to  your  home  of 
record  or  the  place  you  last  entered 
service.  You  can  chose  the  place  you 
prefer.  Those  who  last  reenlisted  overseas 
can  be  paid  to  their  place  of  departure 
from  the  States  when  going  overseas. 

If  the  Army  Finance  Center  has 
already  mailed  your  pay  check  covering 
the  month  you’re  getting  out,  then  you’ll 
receive  only  your  travel  pay  and 
allowances  due. 

As  soon  as  you’re  paid,  you’re  free 

to  go. 

Joint  airline  ticket  offices  are 
located  in  each  of  the  transfer  points.  You 
can  make  reservations  and  buy  your 
tickets  there.  Chances  are  you’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  reach  your  destination 
the  same  day.  Taxis  and  buses  serve  all 
three  transfer  points. 

Fort  Dix  and  Fort  Jackson  also  have 
civilian  limousine  service  to  the  nearest 
major  airports. 

As  your  last  homeward  flight  lifts 
off  the  runway,  your  mind  may  be 
crowded.  Here’s  something  else  you  might 
think  about:  You  can  be  proud.  Your 
Army  years  have  helped  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life — one  that  you’ve 
now  earned  the  right  to  go  home  and 
enjoy. □ 


There  are 
some  things 
you  can  still 
do  that  will 
make  it  a lot 
easier  for  you 
when  you 
reach  a U.S. 
Army  transfer 
point  in  the 
States  for 
honorable 
relief  from 
active  duty, 
discharge  or 
retirement. 
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The  air  is  moist,  but  pleas- 
antly so.  A warm  continu- 
ous rain  blankets  the 
landscape.  Underfoot,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  a thick  mantle  of 
moss  and  dead  leaves. 

Overhead,  tall  ohia  trees, 
large-leafed  ferns  and  vines  blot  out 
the  light  and  plunge  the  rain  forest 
into  semi-darkness,  even  at  midday. 

Hidden  in  this  crazy  quilt  of 
greenery  and  blossoms,  a small 
party  of  hikers  weaves  its  way, 
single  file,  through  the  trees  and 
vines.  Head-high  ferns  sway  gently 
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Infantry  Division,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 


and  drop  pearls  of  rain  as  they  pass. 

The  hikers  climb  ever  up- 
ward. Now  and  then  they  stop, 
confer,  and  vary  their  course 
slightly. 

About  5 miles  into  the  rain 
forest,  a subtle  change  occurs.  The 
air  is  tinged  with  a slightly  acrid 
odor.  The  sky  becomes  darker  and 
somehow  foreboding.  The  air 
moves  m short,  humid  gusts. 

The  ground  is  now  covered 
with  an  ancient  lava  flow  made 
treacherous  under  adisguise  of  thick 
moss.  Several  of  the  hikers  now 
carry  long  poles  to  probe  for  holes 
and  loose  rocks.  Climbing  is  more 
difficult  now,  but  the  pace  quickens. 


Moving  farther  into  the  rain 
forest,  more  changes  have  taken 
place.  No  wildlife  is  evident.  The 
birds  and  insects  sighted  earlier  in 
the  day  have  disappeared.  In  the 
sky,  small  particles  swirl  in  a lunatic 
dance.  The  pungent  smell  of  some- 
thing burning  is  unmistakable. 

Suddenly,a  sound  unlikeany 
other  hisses  through  the  air.  It’s  part 
gutteral  hiss,  part  dull  roar.  The 
hikers  pause,  listen,  and  change 
their  course  toward  the  unearthly 
sound. 

It’s  the  sound  the  Earth  , 
makes  when  it  spews  forth  new  earth 
in  the  form  of  molten  lava.  It’s  the 
sound  of  a volcanic  eruption! 
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I * * * * * 

Where  volcanic  activity  is 
present,  caution  is  well  advised. 
Volcanoes  are  vicious  upheavals, 
: but  they’re  not  all  alike. 

' In  the  East  Indies,  in  1883, 

I the  volcano  of  Krakatau  erupted 
with  an  explosion  that  was  heard 
' 3,000  miles  away!  Thousands  of 

square  miles  of  land  were  showered 
with  volcanic  dust.  The  sun  was 
completely  blotted  out  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  island  of  Krakatau — 
an  area  of  18  square  miles — literally 
disintegrated. 

“Hawaiian  eruptions  are 
simply  not  like  that,”  says  Second 
Lieutenant  John  McDaniel,  Com- 


pany C,  65th  Engineers,  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii.  “In  fact,  Hawaii 
has  given  its  name  to  a certain  kind 
of  volcanic  activity  wherever  it  may 
occur.  It’s  a distinctive  kind  of 
eruption  volcanologists  call 
‘Hawaiian-type  eruption.’  ” 

According  to  volcanologists, 
there  are  five  kinds  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  On  a scale  of  one-to-five, 
with  one  the  mildest,  and  five  the 
most  violent,  Hawaiian  eruptions 
would  be  a two. 

“Think  of  it  in  terms  of  a 
pressure  cooker,”  2d  Lt  McDaniel, 
chief  of  a Lava  Flow  Team,  says. 
“If  there’s  no  obstruction,  and 
steam  is  allowed  to  escape  freely, 
there’s  no  danger.  But  plug  up  the 
steam  escape  valve  and  the  pressure 
will  build  until  the  pot  explodes.” 

Very  thin,  fluid  lava,  such 
as  that  released  by  Kilauea  and 
Mauna  Loa  on  the  big  island  of 
Hawaii,  contains  a relatively  small 
amount  of  gas  that’s  allowed  to 
bubble  up  and  escape  freely.  It’s 
only  when  the  lava  is  very  thick  and 
a plug-like  obstruction  forms  that 
gas  accumulates.  When  the  pressure 
builds  enough,  an  explosion  results 
and  a violent  eruption  occurs. 

“But  this  doesn’t  happen 
here,”  Lt  McDaniel  stresses.  “The 
outstanding  characteristic  of 
Hawaiian-type  eruptions,  as  com- 
pared with  other  types,  is  their 
gentleness.” 

He  also  points  to  the  close 
monitoring  of  volcanic  activity 
possible  at  the  Hawaiian  Volcano 
Observatory,  high  on  Kilauea’s 
west  rim.  At  the  observatory,  vol- 
canologists carefully  monitor  the 
whims  of  the  capricious  Madame 
Pele.  Madame  Pele  is  the  goddess 
of  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  who  is  said 
to  live  in  and  govern  the  activity 
of  the  volcanoes. 

‘ ‘Crude  but  effective ” is  how 
scientists  at  the  observatory  de- 
scribe the  seismographic  drums 
used  to  record  underground  trem- 
ors. Each  drum  is  about  the  size 
of  a small,  round  wastebasket.  The 
drums  are  coated  with  wax,  then 
with  sooty,  black  carbon.  The  drum 
rotates  on  an  axis,  while  a seismo- 
graphic needle  scratches  a record 


of  underground  vibrations  on  its 
surface. 

Because  certain  movements 
precede  volcanic  eruptions,  this 
information  enables  scientists  to 
predict  eruptions.  When  major  ac- 
tivity is  expected,  foot  trails  and 
scenic  lookout  points  are  closed  to 
sightseers. 

“Hawaii’s  volcanoes  are 
unique,”  Lt  McDaniel  says.  “When 
they  erupt,  people  flock  to  see  them 
instead  of  taking  cover.  Observing 
a few  common  sense  rules  makes 
it  perfectly  safe.  And  a volcanic 
eruption  is  a sight  to  remember  for 
a lifetime.” 

« :|c  :|i  >|c  % 

The  hikers  reach  the  edge  of 
a towering,  12-foot  high  clinkery 
flow.  Nearby  a tall  ohia  tree  groans, 
then  slowly  topples  amid  a shower 
of  sparks,  another  victim  of  this 
slow  moving  but  relentless  messen- 
ger of  Madame  Pele. 

The  hikers  climb  onto  the 
huge  lava  stones,  ignoring  the  smell 
of  scorching  boot  leather.  It’s  a 
difficult  climb.  Handholds  are  risky 
in  the  tangle  of  fallen  trees  and  hot 
stones. 

Finally,  they  reach  their 
goal — they  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
active  lava  flow!  Stretching  before 
them  is  a grotesque,  but  fascinating 
scene  of  burning  lava.  Like  a 
witches’  cauldron  it  boils  and  steams 
at  their  feet. 

A wide  river  of  lava  forms 
a scene  of  eerie  beauty.  Flames 
dance  across  the  black  and  scarlet 
surface  in  a celebration  of  Dante’s 
Inferno. 

The  sight  is  etched  forever 
into  the  memories  of  the  group.  It’s 
a moment  not  easily  forgotten — a 
mind-picture  to  be  treasured  forev- 
er, brought  out  again  and  again  and 
marveled  at. 

Perched  on  the  rim  of  the 
monstrous  flow,  warm  steam  siz- 
zling and  hissing  in  upward  spirals 
around  them,  soaked  to  the  skin, 
and  with  feet  almost  burning,  the 
hikers  watch  the  fury  of  the  mighty 
Goddess  Pele. 

It’s  a spectacular  moment  to 
be  long  remembered. □ 
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‘Getting  Ahold  of  Themselves”  Sgt  1st  Cl  Lloyd  E.  Perkins,  USA. 


SP5  Manuel  Gomez 


It  takes  a special  talent  to 
capture  images  on  film  which 
reflect  the  reality  of  life — 
or  which  go  beyond  reality  to 
tell  a story  or  make  a point. 

You  can  see  this  creativity 
in  the  work  of  the  top  military 
photographers. 

Here  are  some  winners 
from  the  1977  Military  Photogra- 
pher of  the  Year  competition. 


■% 


1st  Place  Feature  (Military): 

“Nature  Wins  Again”  SSgt  Barry  A.  Purkis,  USAF. 


Honorable  Mention  Feature  (Military) 
“Para-Gator”  SP5  Manuel  Gom^z,  USA. 


3d  Place  Portrait/Personality: 

“Future  Force”  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz,  USA. 


Honorable  Mention  Portrait/Personality: 
“The  Boxer”  SP5  Mi  Seitelman,USA. 
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1st  Place  Portrait/Personality:  Far  left, 
“Anti-Terrorist”  TSgt  Herman  J.  Kokojan,  USAF. 
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News:  1st  Place  "Aftermath  of  Mogadishu"  Sgt  1st  Cl  Peter  J.  Milia,  USA. 


Pictorial:  2d  Place 

“Don  Bairo”  SP5  James  Winchell,  USA. 


Pictorial:  1st  Place  "Rainy  Day  Patterns"  SP5  Manuel  Gomez,  USA. 
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Honorable  Mention  Feature  (Nonmilitary) 

Howling  with  the  Horns"  SP5  Robert  Cullen,  USA. 


Feature  (Nonmilitary):  1st  Place 
Drunkard  and  Wife"  TSgt  Richard  M.  Diaz,  USAF. 


The  Army 
photographers 
scored  high,  taking 
10  of  the  36 
awards  given. 

Air  Force 
photographers 
took  top  honors, 
winning  17  awards. 
And  Air  Force  TSgt 
Flerman  J.  Kokojan 
was  named  Military 
Photographer  of  the 
Year  for  the  third 
year  in  a row. 

The  Navy  won 
eight  awards  and 
the  Coast  Guard, 
one.  □ 
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Picture  Story  (Military):  1st  Place  “No  Bull  at  Bullis"  TSgt  Herman  J.  Kokojan,  USAF. 


Picture  Story  (Nonmilitary):  3d  Place  “Help”  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz,  USA. 
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SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


There's  a lot  more  to 
winning  in  the  Military 
Photographer  of  the  Year 
(MPOY)  competition  than  just 
submitting  "pretty  pictures."  In 
fact,  this  year  only  10  of  the 
Army’s  256  entries  were  winners. 

The  first  key  to  winning  is 
understanding  the  rules  and 
categories  of  the  contest. 
Otherwise,  your  pretty  pictures 
will  remain  just  that. 

The  MPOY  event  is  open 
to  all  full-time,  uniformed,  active 
duty  military  photographers  and 
photojournalists.  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  members  who  hold 
validated  photojournalist 
positions  in  active  units  or 
during  annual  training  periods 
may  also  compete.  Reservists 
who  are  professional 
photographers  in  civilian  life  are 
not  eligible. 

The  purpose  of  the 
contest  is  to  demonstrate  the 
creative  photographic  abilities  of 
military  photographers — not 
how  they  work  in  their  military 
jobs.  Although  the  categories 
are  designed  to  provide  an 
appealing  balance  between 
military  and  nonmilitary 
subjects,  it’s  the  photographer 
who’s  being  judged.  And 
creativity  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
photographer. 

The  competition  is  judged 
in  eight  categories.  Military 
categories  are  news,  sports, 
feature  and  picture  story.  The 
four  nonmilitary  groups  are 
portrait/personality,  pictorial, 
feature  and  picture  story. 

Most  categories  are 
self-explanatory,  but  some  can 
be  confusing.  A 
portrait/personality,  for 
example,  must  communicate  the 
subject’s  personality.  It  must 


identify  the  subject  further  than 
being  just  a person.  It’s  not  a 
studio  portrait. 

The  pictorial  category  is 
the  place  for  the  pretty 
picture."  It's  judged  on  its 
aesthetic  appeal.  It  could  be 
abstract,  a pattern  or  a sunset. 

The  picture  story  weighs 
heavily  in  determining  the 
Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  It  requires  a lot  from  the 
photographer — printing, 
planning  and  layout.  It  must  tell  a 
complete  story,  including  a 
strong  opening  shot,  supporting 
photos  and  a good  ending  shot. 

To  compete  for  the  overall 
title,  the  photographer  must 
submit  a portfolio  of  12 
photographs.  It  must  include 
one  photograph  from  each 
category  and  four  from 
categories  of  the  photographer's 
choice.  The  portfolio  is  judged 
as  a complete  package. 
Therefore,  each  photo  must  not 
only  complement  the  others,  but 
also  show  the  photographer's 
skill  and  personality. 

Perhaps  the  most 
important  hint  for  winning  is 
proper  preparation.  Successful 
contestants  work  on  their  entries 
throughout  the  year.  Last-minute 
rush  jobs  are  obvious  losers. 

Finally,  to  be  a winner,  a 
photographer  must  have  support 
from  his  unit. 

Commanders  are 
authorized  and  encouraged  to 
provide  photo  lab  support  to 
bona-fide  entrants,"  says  Major 
Peter  Friend,  MPOY  Army 
administrator. 

In  the  end,  " winning 
ways"  depends  on  the  creative 
energy  and  hard  work  of  military 
photographers  and 
photojournalists. □ 
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Being  in  the  Air  Defense  Artillery  (ADA)  can 
be  frustrating.  It’s  like  being  a surgeon  and 
never  getting  to  operate.  The  ADA  people 
practice  a lot,  but  never  get  to  really  fire 
their  missiles.  Well,  almost  never. 

Once  a year,  a fe\A/  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Europe’s  best  air  defense  artillerymen  pack  their 
gear  and  head  for  the  Greek  island  of  Crete  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

It’s  here  that  selected  Chaparral  missile 
gunners  from  units  throughout  Germany  get  a 
chance  to  do  the  real  thing  at  the  NATO  Missile 
Firing  Installation  (NAMFI).  The  months  of  ’’dry 
run”  practicing  finally  are  put  to  the  test. 


MAJOR  JOHN  A.  REICHLEY  Is  division  historian,  1st  Armored  Division,  Germany. 


The  gunners  fire  their  missiles  at  the 
Ballistic  Aerial  Target  System  (BATS),  a bright  red 
cylinder  about  18  feet  long  and  3 feet  wide.  Fired 
from  the  ground,  a BAT  simulates  hostile  aircraft. 

Last  year,  two  Chaparral/Vulcan  air  defense 
battalions  in  VII  Corps — the  2d  battalion,  59th 
ADA,  1st  Armored  Division,  and  the  3d  Battalion, 
67th  ADA,  3d  Infantry  Division — got  to  fire  12 
missiles  each  on  Crete. 

On  firing  day,  the  tension  runs  high. 
Everyone  expects  an  exciting,  successful  day, 
even  though  most  of  the  12  gunners  have  never 
fired  an  actual  missile. 

”We  know  they’re  good  or  they  wouldn’t  be 
here,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurence  P. 
Kenney,  2/59  ADA  battalion  commander.  ’’But  still. 


only  one  of  our  12  gunners  and  only  one  from  the 
3/67  have  fired  a missile  before.” 

As  the  gunners  and  their  squad  leaders  take 
their  firing  positions,  other  troops  from  the  units 
climb  a rocky  mountainside  to  get  front  row  seats 
for  the  fireworks. 

They’re  hot  seats;  shade  is  non-existent.  A 
few  experienced  spectators  bring  blankets  and 
assorted  other  coverings  to  construct  lean-tos. 

By  the  time  everyone  is  settled,  the  first 
gunners  are  ready.  All  eyes  are  on  the  sky  as  the 
seconds  tick  away. 

Suddenly,  the  first  BAT  blazes  into  the 
cloudless  blue  sky.  Platoon  Sergeant  Russ 
Bannister,  C Battery,  2/59  counts  the  seconds 
aloud  figuring  when  the  missile  should  be  fired. 


”6.  ..  7 ...  8 ...  9 ...  go  any  time  now  . . . 10  . . . 

11  ...”  There’s  a roar  and  a cloud  of  smoke.  A 
missile  tears  through  the  sky  after  the  fleeing  BAT. 
Everyone  waits  for  the  tell-tale  puff  of  smoke  that 
indicates  a direct  hit.  No  smoke. 

"He  got  a tactical  hit,”  someone  yells.  It 
counts  as  a hit.  A tactical  hit  means  the  missile 
came  close  enough  to  the  target  to  destroy  it. 

The  2/59’s  lead-off  gunner.  Sergeant  Steven 
F.  Diaz  doesn’t  know  if  he  has  a hit  or  not.  "I  sure 
felt  good  when  the  squad  leader  told  me  I had  a 
hit,”  says  Sgt  Diaz.  "There’s  definitely  pressure  on 
being  the  first  to  fire,  but  I wasn’t  nervous 
beforehand.  I sure  was  afterwards.  Even  though  it 
was  the  first  time  I’d  fired  the  Chaparral,  I felt  I 
would  get  a hit.  I did  everything  I’d  been  taught 
since  basic  training.  I concentrated  on  the  correct 
procedures  and  wore  sunglasses  to  help  against 
the  glare.” 

The  shooting  continues.  The  mood  of  the 
spectators  soars  as  the  gunners  score  hit  after  hit. 

Specialist  4 Calvin  Jarrell  scores  a direct  hit 
and  becomes  an  instant  celebrity.  "I’m  the  only 
gunner  in  the  battalion  to  get  a direct  hit  with  both 
the  Chaparral  and  the  Redeye  (a  smaller  type  of 
air  defense  missile).  I never  doubted  I’d  do  it. 

When  you  know  your  weapon  and  have  some 
confidence  in  yourself,  you  can  do  your  job  well.” 

Finally,  the  last  two  gunners  get  ready  to 
fire.  The  pressure  is  on.  The  record  for  the 
battalion  so  far  is  eight  direct  hits  and  two  tactical 
hits — two  more  hits  and  they  have  a perfect  score. 

Gunner  number  1 1 is  the  junior  shooter  of 
the  day.  Private,  E2,  Thomas  A.  Griffin  Jr.  "I  was 
purely  scared,”  says  Pvt  Griffin.  "When  I fired  all 
I could  do  was  sit  there.  The  moment  when  my 
squad  leader  yelled  over  the  intercom  that  I’d  hit 
was  something  I’ll  never  forget — ever.  And  now  I 
know  that  when  I fire  again  I’ll  get  another  hit.  I 
just  know  it.” 

It’s  now  up  to  the  "clean-up”  gunner. 
Specialist  4 Ivan  Walker,  to  keep  the  record  intact. 
He  had  never  fired  before. 

"There’s  a lot  of  pressure  firing  last,”  says 
SP4  Walker  with  some  understatement.  "If  the 
battalion  has  fired  well,  you  sure  don’t  want  to  let 
the  other  firers  down.  But  I had  a good  track  on 
the  BAT,  so  I fired  when  I should  have.  I sure  was 
proud  to  make  it  12  for  12.” 

By  the  time  the  last  wisps  of  smoke 
disappear  from  the  blue  Mediterranean  sky,  the 
ADA  people  had  proved  that  practice — even  "dry 
runs” — does  make  perfect. 

"I’m  damn  proud  of  these  men,”  says  Lt  Col 
Kenney.  "Something  like  this  isn’t  done  by 
gunners  alone.  It  was  the  systems  people,  the 
reloaders,  the  ordnance  folks,  every  man  working 
together  and  taking  pride  in  his  contributions  to 
the  unit.” 

That’s  what  it  takes  to  be  perfect.^ 
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only  the  best 


MSgt  Bruce  N.  Bant  “Y A'  GOTTA  love  it  soldier!  Ya'  gotta  love 
it!”  The  colonel’s  voice  echoes  through  the 
Photos  by  author  and  Louisiana  woods.  Muffled  by  the  sound  of 
SP5  Manuel  Gom6z  the  monsoon-like  rain  and  the  steady 
pounding  of  combat  boots  on  the  muddy 
road,  the  voice  rings  out  again,  “Looking 
good  soldier!  You’re  halfway  there.  Only 
6 more  miles.” 

He  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road 
cheering,  cajoling,  encouraging  the  men 
forward.  As  the  soldiers  approach,  some 
greet  him  with  cheers.  Some  raise  their  rifles 
over  their  heads  and  identify  their  units, 
”B-3-10,  sir!  B-3-10!” 

They’re  happy  they’ve  already  fin- 
ished half  the  march,  confident  they  can 
finish  the  second  half.  Others  just  trudge 
by,  knowing  they  still  have  6 miles  to  go. 

The  rain,  comingdown  in  sheets,  adds 
unwanted  pounds  to  uniforms  and  gear.  It 
quickly  fills,  then  washes  away  their  foot- 
prints. One  by  one  the  soldiers,  like  their 
footprints,  disappear  down  the  road  as 
quickly  as  they  came  into  view. 

It’s  like  watchingevery  forced  march 
in  every  Hollywood  war  movie  ever  made. 
Only  it’s  not  war,  it’s  not  the  movies  and 
it  sure  isn’t  Hollywood. 

The  scene  is  Fort  Polk,  La.,  and  the 
men  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechan- 
ized) are  engaged  in  a competition.  Not 
competition  between  armies,  not  battalion 
against  battalion,  not  even  man  against  man. 
It’s  individual  competition.  Men  challenging 
themselves.  Men  competing  against  a 
standard.  Men  testing  their  own  strength, 
endurance  and  knowledge.  Pushing  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  then 
going  one  step  further.  Those  who  succeed, 
those  who  really  “love  it,”  earn  the  right 
to  wear  the  Expert  Infantryman  Badge 
(EIB). 

The  EIB  is  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
awards  an  infantryman  can  earn  in  peace- 
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time.  According  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  R. 
S.  Siegfried,  executive  officer,  2d  Brigade, 
5th  Division,  “It’s  one  of  the  toughest  to 
earn.  The  test  is  physically  tough  and 
mentally  demanding.  It’s  a lot  more  technical 
today  than  it  was  when  I took  it  years  ago.” 
Most  of  the  more  than  2,000  men  at 
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Fort  Polk  who  were  eligible  to  take  the  EIB 
test  would  agree  with  the  colonel’s  descrip- 
tion. Most  of  them  never  got  past  Phase 
I of  the  test. 

To  be  able  to  compete  for  the  EIB 
you  must,  of  course,  be  an  infantryman. 
Officers  must  have  either  a primary  or 


The  grenade  throw, 
upper  left,  and  the 
Claymore  mine  setup, 
above,  are  two  of  the 
14  performance  test 
stations  on  the  EIB 
test.  The  12-mile 
forced  road  march  was 
conducted  during 
heavy  rains  at  Fort 
Polk.  Pvt  Andrew 
Briggs,  left,  was  first  to 
finish  the  march  in  just 
under  2 hours. 
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One  of  the  toughest 
stations  on  the  EIB 
test  requires 
candidates  to  call  for 
and  adjust  indirect 
fire. 


additional  MOSof  1 l.AOO.  Enlisted  men  must 
have  a primary  or  secondar\  MOS  of  1 IB. 
1 1C  or  I IZ.  The  second  requirement  is  that 
you  be  assigned  to  an  infantry  unit.  If  you 
meet  those  requirements  and  have  your 
commander’s  recommendation  you’re  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  the  FIB. 

Phase  I of  the  test  at  Fort  Polk  was 
conducted  at  the  battalion  level.  It  was  made 
up  of  weapons  qualification  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Physical  F-itness  Test  (APF-T). 
Weapons  qualilication  required  candidates 
to  fire  expert — both  day  and  night  fire — with 
their  assigned  weapons.  On  the  APF'T  each 
eligible  candidate  had  to  score  a minimum 
of  400  points,  with  at  least  60  points  in  each 
event. 

When  the  5th  Division  had  completed 
Phase  I of  the  test  the  field  was  narrowed 
to  less  than  400  eligible  candidates.  More 
than  80  percent  of  those  eligible  in  the 
beginning  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year 
for  another  stab  at  the  EIB. 

Forthe first  time,  the  EIB  testallowed 
an  interchange  with  the  Skill  Qualification 
Test  (SQT).  Soldiers  who  received  a “GO” 
rating  on  certain  parts  of  the  SQT  hands-on 
component  were  able  to  transfer  credit  to 
the  FIB  test  (See  box  this  page.) 

“Of  the  six  transferable  credits,” 
says  Staff  Sergeant  Earl  Hossley,  platoon 
sergeant,  B Company,  3d  Battalion,  10th 
Infantry,  “I  was  able  to  get  five.  As  a result, 
I was  able  to  concentrate  on  other  parts 
of  the  test  that  might  give  me  trouble.” 

Between  Phase  I and  II  of  the  test, 
the  soldiers  moved  into  more  intensified 
training.  Some  of  the  candidates  trained 
alone,  but  most  trained  with  their  units. 

“This  is  the  best  possible  training  for 
an  infantryman,”  says  Lt  Col  Siegfried. 
“Even  those  who  aren’t  involved  with  the 
EIB  test  come  away  better  infantrymen. 
Every  phase  of  the  training  and  the  test  deals 
with  critical  infantry  skills.” 

Phase  II  of  the  test  is  made  up  of 
three  major  sections:  the  road  march, 
compass  course  and  14-station  performance 
test.  The  Fort  Polk  test  ran  for  4 days  and 
nights  with  retesting  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

For  the  12-mile  road  march  the 
soldiers  were  in  full  battle  gear  and  carried 
their  individual  weapons.  They  were  re- 
quired to  cover  the  12  miles  in  3 hours  or 
less.  The  first  one  across  the  finish  line,  in 
just  under  2 hours,  was  Private  Andrew 
Briggs  (B-3-10),  from  New  York  City. 

“So  much  for  the  easy  part,”  said 
Pvt  Briggs  as  he  checked  in  with  the  scorer. 
“Now’s  when  the  test  really  gets  tough.  The 


‘grunt’  part  of  the  test  is  easy.  Every 
infantryman  should  be  able  to  pass  it.  But 
being  an  infantryman  today  takes  a lot  more 
than  just  marching  and  shooting. 

“You  used  to  hoar  people  say.  ‘You 
have  to  be  dumb  to  be  in  the  infantry,’ 
said  Pvt  Briggs.  “Well,  you  won’t  find  any 
dummies  out  here.  You  sure  won’t  find  any 
wearing  the  EIB.  I’m  an  11  Bravo,  and  to 
he  an  expert  11  Bravo  is  an  honor.  It’s 
important  that  the  people  around  you  know 
you're  an  expert  at  your  job,  but  it’s  more 
important  that  you  know'.  That’s  why  this 
test  is  important  to  me. 

“I’m  going  to  win  the  EIB,”  he 
continued.  “I  want  to  be  among  the  best 
in  my  field.  If  I don't  get  it  this  year,  then 
i’ll  be  back  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that — but  I’m  going  to  wear  the  EIB.”  As 
Pvt  Briggs  walked  off  toward  the  first 
performance  lest  station,  you  somehow 
knew  he  would. 

There  are  a total  of  14  performance 
test  stations.  Some  have  as  many  as  1 1 
separate  tests.  The  subjects  run  the  gamut 
from  adjusting  the  protective  mask  to  ad- 
justing indirect  fire  support,  from  cover  and 
concealment  to  communications,  and  from 
claymore  mines  to  crew-served  weapons. 

For  example,  at  Station  2 the  candi- 
date is  required  to  adjust  indirect  fire.  He’s 
givenacompass, binoculars,  amap,  aknown 
point  and  the  six-digit  location  of  the  putpost . 
He  has  to  prepare  a call  for  fire  and  give 
it  to  the  grader  within  2 minutes.  Call  for 
fire  must  include  identification  of  caller, 
location  of  target,  direction  of  target,  de- 


SQT INTERFACE 

The  following  performance  tests  are  common 
to  EIB  and  SQT.  (Persons  receiving  a "GO"  on  SQT 
receive  credit  on  the  EIB  test);  M18A1  Claymore; 
M72A2  LAW — prepare  for  firing;  M16  Plotting 
board — compute  a firing  mission  (11C  only);  M60 
Machinegun — load,  fire,  unload  and  clear;  AN/  ^ 
PRC-77 — Properly  assemble  radio  for  transmission; 

Ml 7 Protective  Mask — don,  clear  and  check  mask. 


scription  of  target  and  method  of  controlling  , 
fires.  ' 

The  soldier  is  told  his  round  landed 
at  a designated  point.  He  must  then  give 
the  correct  adjustment  within  20  seconds. 
This  action  is  repeated  and  again  the  soldier 
has  20  seconds  to  give  the  correct  adjust- 
ment. The  candidate  has  a zero  mils  error 
factor  on  deflection  changes  and  zero  error 
factor  on  range  changes.  ' 
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Suddenly  the  reason  for  Pvt  Briggs’ 
concern  over  this  part  of  the  EIB  test 
becomes  clear. 

AtStation?,  thecandidatesare  tested 
on  their  proficiency  with  crew-served 
weapons.  Weapons  include  the  M60  ma- 
chinegun,  8lmm  mortar,  the  TOW,  the 
grenade  launcher  and  the  90mm  recoilless 
rifle.  The  candidates  must  load,  clear  a 
stoppage,  unload  and  clear.  They  have  to 
disassemble  and  assemble,  set  up  a bore- 
I sight,  prepare  a range  card  and  engage 
targets.  And  if  at  any  point  along  the  way 
they  make  a mistake,  the  grader  tells  them 
“NO  GO.  Move  on  to  the  next  station.” 

“There’s  no  margin  for  error  at  any 
station,”  says  Col  Siegfried.  “One  slip-up 
I and  it’s  ‘NO  GO.’  Each  man  can  be  retested 
one  time  on  five  ‘NO  GO’  stations.  If  he 
' misses  more  than  five,  he  can  kiss  it  goodbye 
for  this  year.” 

I If  a candidate  gets  a “NO  GO”  and 

thinks  he’s  been  given  a raw  deal,  he  can 
complain  to  a member  of  the  Standards 
' Board.  His  complaint  is  reviewed  on  the 
spot.  If  he’s  correct,  he  gets  another  chance. 

' If  not,  the  “NO  GO”  stands. 

The  Standards  Board  is  responsible 
for  the  content  and  conduct  of  the  test. 
Col  Siegfried,  chairman  of  the  5th  Division’s 
1 Standard  Board,  explains.  “We  serve  two 
} masters:  the  Army,  or  the  EIB,  and  the 
I candidate.  We  have  to  insure  that  the  test 
standards  remain  high.  No  one,  least  of  all 
an  infantryman,  wants  to  cheapen  this 
award. 

! “Second,  we  haveto  make  sure  every 

I soldier  is  tested  fairly  and  honestly.  Those 
I are  our  main  missions — to  protect  the  EIB 
' and  to  protect  the  candidate  competing  for 

, it-” 

“The  test  is  fair,”  says  Sgt  Hossley. 
“I  think  everyone  out  here  will  agree.  If 
it  wasn’t,  we  wouldn’t  be  wasting  our  time 
taking  it.  I’ve  been  through  everything  now 
but  the  compass  course  and  I’ve  been  treated 
fairly  at  every  station.” 

The  compass  course  is  divided  into 
a night  course  and  a day  course.  The  day 
course  is  1,500  to  2,000  meters  long.  The 
night  course  is  about  half  that  length.  The 
candidate  is  given  a compass  and  told  to 
proceed  on  a designated  azimuth  and  dis- 
tance to  selected  points. 

Each  of  the  courses  must  include  at 
least  one  change  in  direction.  The  candidates 
are  allowed  a 5-degree  error  in  the  day  course 
and  10  degrees  at  night.  If  the  infantryman 
can  meet  those  standards  and  locate  and 
identify  all  the  correct  stake  markings,  he 
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EIB  QUALIFYING  TEST 

(AR  672-12) 

Forced  road  march — 12  miles  in  3 hours  or  less(FM  22-5, 21-18);  Physical 
Combat  Proficiency  Test  (FM  21-20) — minimum  score  of  400  with  at 
least  60  points  on  each  event;  Marksmanship — must  qualify  as  expert; 
Compass  Course — day  and  night  course  (FM  21-26);  Adjustment  of 
indirect  fire;  M72A2  LAW — proficiency/performance  test;  Cover  and 
concealment  (FM  21-75);  Claymore  (FM  23-23);  Hand  grenade  assault 
course  (FM  23-30);  Combat  skills;  Crew-Served  Weapons  Proficiency: 
M60  Machinegun,  TOW,  81mm  Mortar,  M203  Grenade  Launcher,  90mm 
Recoilless  Rifle;  First  Aid  and  Field  Sanitation  (FM  21-10,  21-11,  21-48); 
Land-mine  Warfare;  Military  Intelligence;  NBC  Warfare  (FM  21-40, 21-41); 
Signal  Communications;  Land  Navigation  (FM  21-26,  21-30,  21-75); 
Individual  Weapons  Proficiency:  M16  Rifle,  .45  caliber  Pistol. 

See  AR  672-12  for  complete  list  of  references 
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scores  a “GO.” 

Sgt  Hossley  did  just  that.  He  earned 
his  EIB.  The  irony  for  Sgt  Hossley  is  that 
he’ll  probably  never  wear  his  EIB. 

“I  already  have  the  Combat  Infan- 
tryman Badge,”  says  Sgt  Hossley,  “so  I 
won’t  wear  the  EIB.  I took  the  test  because 
it’s  a challenge.” 

From  the  soldier’s  point  of  view,  EIB 
competition  is  a challenge.  It  gives  him  a 
chance  to  prove  his  special  skills.  But  to 
the  commander,  the  EIB  test  is  a training 
school. 

“The  EIB  program  is  an  extension 
of  our  training,”  explains  Colonel  John  R. 

Westervelt,  commanding  officer,  2d  Bri- 
gade, 5th  Infantry  Division.  “It  provides 
some  of  the  best  training  a person  or  unit 
can  receive.  One  of  our  battalions  had  more 
than  500  men  taking  part  in  EIB  training. 

Only  138  of  them  went  on  to  the  test.  But 
the  entire  battalion,  and  therefore  the  divi- 
sion, benefited. 

“Even  though  the  men  may  train  as 
part  of  a unit,  they  compete  as  individuals. 

Therefore,  the  EIB  is  more  indicative  of 
the  caliber  of  the  trooper,  than  that  of  the 
commander  or  unit. 

“Only  10  to  20  percent  of  those  who 
move  into  Phase  II  of  the  test  will  actually 
get  the  EIB,”  says  Col  Westervelt.  At  the 
5th  Division  just  about  15  percent  won  the 
EIB  in  the  test. 

“Pride  and  motivation,”  the  colonel 
concludes,  “play  a big  part  in  the  EIB 
program.  Every  man  who  has  the  EIB  is 
proud  of  it.  Some  would  rather  have  it  than 
the  CIB. 

“To  be  successful,  to  earn  the  EIB, 
the  candidate  must  be  motivated.  If  he 
doesn’t  have  the  proper  motivation  when 
he  takes  this  test,  he’ll  never  have  the  honor 
or  know  the  pride  of  wearing  the  Expert 
Infantryman  Badge. ”□ 
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Bardoul,  left,  1945  and  today 


Snoopy  standing  tall 


Peter  Bardoul  was 

10  years  old  and  couldn’t 
understand  a word  of  Eng- 
lish— let  alone  a southern 
drawl — when  Georgia  Army 
National  Guardsmen 
helped  liberate  his  town  of 
Heerlen,  Netherlands,  33 
years  ago.  At  the  Margraten 
U.S.  Military  Cemetery,  he 
and  hisbrother  honored  the 
men  who  were  part  of  the 
30th  Infantry  Division  in 
World  War  II. 

Once  again  Bardoul 
is  associated  with  the 
Georgia  National  Guard, 
this  time  as  a sergeant  first 
class.  After  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  in  1956, 
he  was  drafted  into  the 


Army.  Later  he  was  dis- 
charged and  joined  the 
Guard  in  Atlanta. 

c 

Like  any  troop,  this 
soldier  knows  how  to  stand 
at  attention.  His  name  is  * 
Snoopy  and  he's  just  fin-  j 
ished  a long  10-year  career 
with  the  Army. 

Snoopy  was  the  test  , 
dogforscoutdog  programs  : 
developed  at  Fort  Banning,  j 
Ga.  With  his  help,  the  In-  ■ 
fantry  perfected  ways  for 
canines  to  detect  unknown 
dangers  in  combat  situa- 
tions. 

SP5  Teresa  Calls-  i 
han,  an  information  spe-  , 
cialist  at  Fort  Huachuca,  I 
Ariz.,  won  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  her  entry  in  this  year's 
Freedoms  Foundation 
essay  contest.  She  wrote 
about  "My  Responsibilities 
in  Keeping  My  Country  , 
Free.”  i 

Before  every  show  ' 
SP5  David  E.  Cooper  has 
a pep  talk  with  his  actors. 
They're  the  principals  of  his 
puppet  shows  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga. 

SP5  Cooper,  a chap- 
elactivity specialist,  and  his 
troupe  of  puppet  players  i 
have  become  celebrities  of 
the  community.  With  the 
help  of  Fort  Gordon  teen- 
agers, the  puppets  regular- 
ly perform  for  chapel  activ- 
ities and  local  organiza- 
tions. 

'i 

It  took  4 years  of  ! 
restoration  work  for  the  I 
Brewers  to  be  able  to  take  ij 
a Sunday  drive  in  this  ^ 
granddaddy  of  the  station 
wagon. 

The  credit  goes  to  | 
Josh  Brewer,  son  of  Lt  Col  ’ 
Curtis  Brewer,  Fort  Hood,  ' 
Tex.  Josh  is  the  man  behind 
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' Cooper  chatting 


Brewers:  Sunday  riders 


Bechdolt  and  koptic  art 


the  wheel  and  the  one  who 
spent  many  hours  match- 
ing up  gears  and  motor 
parts  and  repainting  the 
old  jalopy. 

Any  angle  you  look  at  Lt 
Col  Bob  Bechdolt’s  art 
work,  you  see  a different 


picture.  It’s  what  he’s 
dubbed  koptic  art,  his  own 
combination  of  optical  and 
kinetic  art. 

Col  Bechdolt,  of  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  creates  geo- 
metric shapes  by  paint- 
ing— in  a variety  of  colors 
and  patterns — wooden  or 


Bobbi  Curri:  resplendent  in  the  grass 


aluminum  v-shaped  strips 
mounted  side-by-side. 

His  off-beat  entries 
won  second  place  in  wa- 
tercolors  and  honorable 
mention  in  oil  and  acrylics 
at  the  recent  All-Army  Art 
Contest. 

During  the  last  2 
years,  Bobbi  Curri  has 
competed  in  the  Mrs. 
America  contest.  Because 
of  her  husband’s  career, 
she’s  represented  a dif- 
ferent state  each  year. 

When  she  was  Mrs. 
Colorado,  her  husband, 
Capt  Jason  Currey,  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Carson. 
This  year  Bobbi  is  Mrs. 
Wisconsin,  and  Capt  Cur- 
rey is  an  area  recruiting 
commander  in  Madison. 
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The  majestic  mountains  and  blue  sky  of  Colorado  provide  a spectacular  background  for  this  skydiver  as  he  “drops  in”  on  members 
of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  at  an  awards  ceremony. 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  pattern  is  set  by  Department  of  the  Army 
directives,  Army  regulations  and  FORSCOMand  TRADOC  requirements. 
But  within  this  framework,  every  Army  post  and  installation  has  a 
personality  and  lifestyle  of  its  own.  It  may  be  a product  of  geographic 
location,  specialized  training  mission,  the  local  commander’s  policy, 
isolation  from— or  interface  with— the  civilian  community,  or  variations 
of  these. 

To  capture  the  flavor  of  varied  Army  lifestyles,  SOLDIERS  will 
be  reporting  on  the  Army  scene  as  it  exists  at  various  posts  and  Army 
installations.  Following  is  the  first  of  a series. — Editor. 


Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  SP5  Mi  Seitelman 


DRIVING  EAST  on  Route  24  out 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  a 
little  like  slipping  into  an  old 
western  movie.  Of  course,  the 
road  itself  doesn’t  help  the  imagi- 
nation any — two  lanes  of  blacktop 
in  each  direction,  white  line  down 
the  middle,  turning  and  twisting 
where  necessary  to  get  around 
nature’s  obstructions.  But  at  the 
edge  of  town  the  last  street  light 
is  left  behind.  The  stores  and 
houses  disappear  and  suddenly 
urban  America  is  gone. 


Mountainssproutoutofflat 
lands,  dusty  plains  hug  their  base. 
Nature’s  rock  carvings  intrude  on 
the  blue  western  sky  laced  with 
cauliflower  clouds. 

Cattle  graze  behind  barbed 
wire  fences,  unfazed  by  the  pun- 
gent odor  of  rubber  on  hot  pave- 
ment and  gasoline  fumes  that 
threaten  to  sour  the  sweet  smell 
of  clean  air.  Here  and  there  a 
windmill  pokes  skyward.  An  old 
buckboard  rots  in  a field. 

It’s  beautiful  country.  In  the 
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A glimpse  of  the  people  of  the  “Mountain  Post”  is  ample  evidence 
that  they  like  soldiering  here.  Clockwise  from  left:  A skydiver 
celebrates  a good  jump.  Pick-up  basketball  when  the  workday 
is  done.  Chariot  races  highlight  post-level  competitions.  A bands- 
man performs  at  an  awards  ceremony.  A military  policeman  helps 
keep  traffic  moving  on  post. 
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THE  IRONHORSE  CLUB 


THE  FORT  CARSON  Ironhorse  Club  was  organized  to  "recognize 
outstanding  soldiers  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  " says 
Command  Sergeant  Major  Gerald  Colvin  of  Fort  Carson  and  the  4th 
Infantry  Division.  (The  Ironhorse  is  the  official  symbol  of  the  4th  Division.) 

The  club  is  part  of  Major  General  John  Forrest’s  Action  Program. 
It's  just  one  vehicle  used  to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  individual 
soldiers. 

It’s  not  easy  to  become  a member  of  the  club.  The  competition 
is  open  to  every  soldier  in  grades  E2  to  E6  on  post.  To  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  membership  the  soldier  must: 

• be  a high  school  graduate  or  the  equivalent; 

• have  no  record  of  Article  15  or  courts-martial  on  a current  enlistment; 

• have  completed  the  primary  leadership  course,  primary  noncommis- 
sioned officers  course  or  the  basic  noncommissioned  officers  course; 

• have  qualified  as  expert  with  basic  weapon;  and 

• have  a current  PT  score  of  400  or  better;  or  have  scored  250  points 
per  week  in  10  of  the  preceding  12  weeks  in  the  aerobics  program. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning.  When  you're  competing  with  19,000 
soldiers  for  a club  that  has  only  35  members  at  present,  the  competition 
is  tough.  If  the  soldier  meets  all  of  the  above  criteria,  he  or  she  is  then 
eligible  to  compete  for  nomination. 

Eligible  soldiers  must  receive  a letter  of  nomination  from  a 
noncommissioned  officer  supervisor  in  grade  E7  or  above.  Only  the  very 
best  are  nominated. 

Each  nominee  is  interviewed  by  the  division  sergeant  major.  They’re 
then  given  a common  skills  test.  All  those  who  pass  the  test  (80  percent 
is  passing)  then  go  before  a selection  board  made  up  of  senior  NCOs. 

Those  who  pass  the  board  have  their  names  sent  to  the  division 
sergeant  major  who  makes  the  final  determination  as  to  who  becomes 
a member  of  the  club.  Active  membership  is  retained  as  long  as  the 
soldier  remains  at  Fort  Carson.  Any  misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  duty 
performance  may  be  grounds  for  dismissal  from  the  club. 

Those  who  survive  the  rigorous  selection  process  and  are  inducted 
into  the  club  receive  various  benefits,  including: 

• a 4-day  pass; 

• exemption  from  duty  roster  assignment  for  30  days  following  selection; 

• use  of  reserved  parking  spaces  at  the  commissary  and  post  exchange; 

• an  Ironhorse  pin  to  be  worn  on  fatigues; 

• a 4th  Infantry  Division  Certificate  of  Achievement;  and 

• a letter  of  congratulation  from  the  commanding  general. 

Perhaps  most  important,  Gen  Forrest  meets  monthly  with  club 
members  and  solicits  their  opinions  and  ideas  about  life  at  Fort  Carson. 
"The  club  members  in  turn  can  carry  the  word  to  the  troops  and  set 
up  a two-way  exchange  of  information,”  says  Cmd  Sgt  Maj  Colvin. 

How  important  is  membership  in  the  Ironhorse  Club?  According 
to  three  charter  members  (see  box),  they’re  finding  a new  esteem  among 
their  fellow  soldiers  and  they  feel  they  have  a significant  say  in  what 
happens  at  Fort  Carson. 


middle  of  it  all  is  Fort  Carson.  This 
huge  post  housing  the  soldiers 
and  equipment  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  has  fallen 
victim  to  its  environment.  The 
soldiers  are  happy  here.  Morale 
is  high  and  staying  that  way. 

The  post  commander, 
Major  General  John  Forrest,  has 
the  enviable  task  of  keeping  the 
morale  high  while  maintaining 
combat  readiness. 

MajGen  Forrestlooksatthe 
job  as  a challenge.  "We  all  work 
as  a team  here.  It's  a good  place 
to  serve.  I challenge  soldiers 
coming  here:  If  you  can't  soldier 
here  then  you  had  better  look  in 
the  mirror  because  I doubt  that 
you  can  soldier  anywhere." 

Fort  Carson  has  always 
been  a desirable  duty  assignment. 
It  was  one  of  four  stateside  and 
two  overseas  posts  selected  in 
1971  to  participate  in  Project 
VOLAR  which  launched  the  Mod- 
ern Volunteer  Army  (MVA). 

These  VOLAR  posts  tested 
concepts  that  in  many  cases  are 
part  of  today's  Army.  Soldiers 
were  allowed  to  decorate  bar- 
racks rooms  to  their  taste.  The 
cold  steel  gray  lockers  and  thin- 
mattressed  beds  gave  way  to 
wooden  beds,  thick  mattresses 
and  wooden  furniture.  Guard  duty 
and  KP  were  eliminated.  The  per- 
sonal comfort  of  the  individual 
soldier  took  on  new  meaning. 

The  new  lifestyles  being 
tested  there,  combined  with  the 
mountain  environment,  made  it  a 
shining  example  of  what  the 
“new"  Army  could  be  like.  In  1978, 
Fort  Carson  has  lost  none  of  its 
lustre.  It's  still  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  duty  assignments  in 
the  Army. 

Even  endless  days  spent 
downrange  in  training  doesn’t 
dampen  the  soldier’s  spirit. 
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Downrange  it’s  a little  hard  to 
imagine  cowboys  around  camp- 
fires, coyotes  and  cattle  drives — 
especially  with  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  gun-toting 
troops  around. 

But  sometimes,  if  you’re 
not  careful,  while  you’re  sitting 
I alone  under  a darkening  sky, 
bundled  against  the  cold,  you  can 
almost  hear  the  clop  of  hooves 
and  the  camp-fire  stories.  You 
may  even  unconsciously  draw  a 
bead  on  the  growing  darkness, 
, expecting  a hostile  intrusion. 

To  keep  histroopsalertand 
motivated,  Gen  Forrest  conducts 
an  Action  Program.  The  soldier 
today,  he  says,  “is  motivated  by 
an  action  self-image,  a desire  for 
self-improvement,  and  bywinning 
awards  and  recognition  by  doing 
meaningful  work.’’ 

The  Action  Program  is 
heavily  involved  with  meeting 
these  demands.  Much  of  the  pro- 
gram is  focused  on  the  individual, 
insuring  that  the  soldier  is  recog- 
nized for  a job  well  done.  Such 
recognition  is  important  to  good 
leadership,  says  Gen  Forrest. 

“MacArthur  was  recog- 
nized as  a great  troop  leader 
during  World  War  II.  His  com- 
ments on  leading  American  sol- 
diers is  still  pertinent  today:  The 
' American  soldier  is  easy  to  lead; 
pat  them  on  the  back  when  they 
do  well  and  shame  them  when 
they  do  poorly.  He  said  shame 
them.  That’s  building  on  pride. 
That’s  not  punishment.  That’s  why 
we  have  the  awards  program.  We 
want  to  give  our  soldiers  a pat  on 
i the  back.’’ 

The  Ironhorse  Club  (see 
box)  and  the  Green  Chip  program 
are  two  of  the  awards  programs, 
i “General  officers  give  a green 
chip  to  soldiers  they  see  doing 
something  good  or  who  are  con- 


Private  Sandra  J.  Parker,  19th  Military 
Police  Company:  "It's  really  an  honor. 

. . . There  were  a lot  of  people  just  as 
good  who  didn't  get  accepted.  . . . The 
main  thing  is  that  we're  going  to  get 
to  see  the  general  every  month.  When 
something  like  this  happens,  it  makes 
me  feel  proud  about  being  in  the 
Army. " 


As  Ironhorse  Club  Members  See  it 

young  soldier.  ...  It  gives  them  some- 
thing to  shoot  for.  The  club  will  im- 
prove the  working  environment  be- 
tween young  soldiers  and  the  non- 
commissioned officer  because  most 
NCOS  look  very  highly  on  the  club  and 
its  members.  Most  supervisors  only 
nominate  those  they  think  will  make 
it. ...  I accepted  the  responsibility  and 
Tm  proud  that  I made  it." 


Specialist  4 Beshara  Constantine, 
124th  Signal  Company:  "The  leaders 
here  are  trying  to  put  the  spotlight  on 
the  soldier  and  find  out  what  every- 
body thinks.  They're  taking  advice  and 
acting  on  it.  I'm  really  proud  because 
my  peers  respect  me  as  a strac'  troop. 
...  I try  to  set  an  example  and  I strive 
for  professionalism. " 


Staff  Sergeant  Lament  Spencer,  4th 
AG  Replacement  Company:  "This 
club  will  help  the  development  of  the 
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The  Commanding  General  Comments: 


V 


On  Physical  Training:  "About  6 

months  ago  we  got  away  from  the 
dullness  of  every  soldier  doing  the 
same  thing.  We  now  have  a program 
based  on  aerobics.  There's  1 hour  per 
day  for  PT  [during  which]  you  can  do 
whatever  you  want  to  do.  but  you  have 
to  get  100  fitness  points  per  week.  A 
little  booklet  details  what  activities  the 
soldier  can  do  and  the  number  of 
points  awarded  for  it.  We  check  on 
individual  progress  with  regular  PT 
tests. " 

On  Community  Image:  "Soldiers  on 
this  post  wear  fatigues  downtown.  . . . 

It’s  part  of  the  image  I want  this  area 
to  have  of  the  American  soldier.  We're 
not  desk  people;  our  guys  are  out 
there  doing  tough  jobs  in  the  field.  I 
think  the  fatigues  give  more  of  that 
image  than  the  green  uniform. " 

On  Action  Training:  “Soldiers  have  an 
action  self-image.  The  soldier  of  today 
is  kind  of  adventurous  ...  so  the 
training  is  aimed  at  helping  the  soldier 
match  his  self-image  as  a cool,  tough, 
skilled  individual  who  can  handle  any 
situation  with  courage  and  a little 
dash.  Our  action  training  includes 
camping  out,  survival  training  and  an 
exchange  program.  We  try  to  cross- 
train  people  so  that  the  infantry  can 
learn  what  the  armor  does,  armor 
what  the  infantry  does,  and  so  on. " 

) 

sistently  top  performers,”  says 
Gen  Forrest.  ‘‘Soldiers  who  re- 
ceive the  chips  go  to  a quarterly 
beer  call  with  me  and  other  com- 
manders. The  soldiers  give  us 
their  opinions  and  we  discuss 
them.” 

Organizational  effecti- 
veness sessions  (See  ‘‘OE — 
Meshing  Minds,”  October  77 
SOLDIERS),  a feedback  column 
in  the  post  newspaper  and  the 
Ironhorse  Club  are  among  the 
devices  used  by  Gen  Forrest  to 


“keep  his  antenna  up”  about 
what's  going  on  at  the  post. 

The  Action  Program  also 
involves  itself  with  training,  logis- 
tics, the  total  Army  and  the  civilian 
community.  Key  points  of  the 
program: 

• Training:  Training  is  made  ex- 
citing and  challenging  using 
ARTEP  tasks,  opposing  forces, 
mountain  and  winter  warfare,  off- 
post  exercises  and  battle  simula- 
tion centers. 

• Logistics:  Special  programs 
concentrate  on  arms  room  secu- 
rity, mechanics  and  driver  train- 
ing, and  recognizing  the  cook, 
driverand  mechanicof  themonth, 
quarter  and  year. 

• Total  Army  programs:  Asa  major 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  center  serving 
a ten-state  region.  Fort  Carson 
provides  year-round  logistics 
support  to  reserve  units.  It  has  a 
Roundout  battalion  in  Tennessee 
and  is  affiliated  with  units  in  four 
states. 

• Community  relations:  With 
more  than  40,000  soldiers  and 
dependents.  Fort  Carson  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  almost  $300 
million.  It’s  estimated  that  most 
of  that  payroll  goes  into  the  local 
economy.  The  post  has  close 
associations  with  Colorado 
Springs  and  other  communities. 
Soldiers  work  with  local  radio, 
television  and  press  outlets;  they 
support  local  charitable  organi- 
zations and  provide  support  for 
community  programs. 

★ ★ ★ 

There  may  be  more  desira- 
ble locations  for  a tour  of  duty 
in  the  Army,  but  you  won’t  con- 
vince Fort  Carson  soldiers  of  that. 
Enlightened  leadership  com- 
bined with  the  best  environment 
nature  has  to  offer  makes  this  a 
great  place  for  soldiering.  □ 
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Womei&  Sports 

On  The  Rebound 

Janet  Hake 

Photos  by  SP5  Mi  Seitelman 


The  Army  women's  sports  profiram  is  itaininf’ 
momentum.  It's  getting  more  support,  more  attention 
and  more  opportunities.  And.  of  course,  it  always 
helps  to  have  a winning  team.  The  All-Army  Women's 
Basketball  Team  is  just  one  example  of  a winner. 

WHEN  SERGEANT  HAROLD  JOHNSON  took  on 
the  job  of  coach  for  the  All-Army  Women’s  Basket- 
ball Team,  he  set  two  goals:  win  the  Interservice 
Tournament  and  be  selected  coach  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Women’s  Basketball  Team. 

He  achieved  both. 

In  the  Interservice  Tournament  at  Fort  Indian- 
town  Gap,  Pa.,  the  Army  women  won  all  three  of 
their  games — against  the  Navy  (96-56),  Marines  (71- 
44)  and  Air  Force  (66-60). 

Coach  Johnson  stressed  defense  above  every- 
thing else — defend  your  goal,  contain  the  opponent. 

But  what  made  these  defensive  tactics  work  so 
well  was  practice.  The  group  had  been  working  to- 
gether and  developing  plays  for  6 weeks.  Unlike  the 
other  military  teams,  they  had  played  together  against 
women  college  teams  in  the  area. 

The  training  started  in  February.  Eighteen 
women  soldiers,  from  installations  worldwide,  arrived 
at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  to  form  the  All-Army 
Women’s  Basketball  Team. 

They  got  there  because  of  recommendations 
and  resumes  submitted  to  the  Army  Sports  Program, 
headquartered  at  Department  of  the  Army. 

All  the  women  had  something  in  common.  They 
loved  sports — especially  basketball. 

The  fact  that  a four-service  competition  in  bas- 
ketball even  took  place  this  year  shows  a changing 
attitude  toward  women’s  sports  in  the  Army. 

“If  men  can  have  national  basketball  competi- 
tion, why  can’t  women?’’  says  Billy  Dove,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  planner  for  the  Army  Sports  Pro- 
gram competitive  events. 

Army  women  are  also  getting  recognition  in 
softball,  volleyball.  Pentathlon,  golf,  tennis  and  track 
and  field — to  name  a few. 

Sergeant  Cheryl  Sterns,  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  Golden  Knights,  is  the  Women’s  World 
Accuracy  Champion.  And  Specialist  4 Mary  Stid- 
worthy  of  the  Arizona  Army  National  Guard  is  the 
present  National  Small-bore  Rifle  Prone  Champion. 

Billy  Dove  has  been  trying  to  create  more 
interest  in  Army  women’s  sports.  It  hasn’t  been  easy. 

“A  lot  of  women  aren’t  interested,’’  he  says. 
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SP4  Rae  Smith,  from 
Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii, 
demonstrates  some 
of  the  spirit  that 
heiped  her  team  win 
the  Interservice 
Women's  Basketbali 
Tournament  at  Fort 
indiantown  Gap,  Pa. 


As  for  basketball,  “There  still  aren't  that  many  places 
in  the  Army  where  enough  women  are  together.  But 
that’s  changing.  A lot  of  installations  are  building  good 
programs  for  women  in  many  sports.’’ 

The  love  of  basketball  was  about  all  Coach 
Johnson  knew  about  his  players  when  he  arrived  from 
Germany  to  coach  the  All-Army  team.  He’d  coached 
basketball  before,  but  not  for  women. 

“I  was  worried  whether  I would  meet  some  of 
those  ‘women’s  libbers,’  ’’  recalls  Coach  Johnson. 

His  worry  was  short-lived.  Some  were  trying 
to  make  a point  for  women,  but  all  were  there  to 
challenge  themselves.  “They’ve  worked  hard,’’  he 
says.  “Their  attitude  is  strictly  professional.’’ 

Coach  Johnson  had  to  count  on  his  and  the 
team’s  love  of  basketball  to  get  them  through  6 weeks 
of  intensive  practice.  For  the  first  few  weeks  they 
drilled  5 to  6 hours  a day. 

Their  coach  taught  what,  to  most  of  them, 
was  a new  style  of  basketball.  They  had  to  get  used 
to  zone  defense  and  full-court  press,  and  play  it  as 
a team.  It  was  no  longer  a case  of  following  the 
opposing  ball  handler  down  the  court  and  waiting 
for  her  to  shoot.  Now  they  had  to  try  to  get  the 
ball  away,  if  possible,  before  the  opponent  crossed 
center  court. 

Filling  the  time  away  from  the  basketball  court 
seemed  more  of  a problem — but  not  to  the  team. 
Although  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  is  nearly  deserted 
during  the  winter.  Coach  Johnson  and  his  team  made 
the  best  of  what  the  area  had  to  offer.  They  traveled 
to  a Penn  State  University  basketball  game  and  took 
notes  on  how  the  big  teams  play. 

Morale  was  high  even  when  45  inches  of  snow 
piled  up  outside  their  World  War  Il-type  barracks. 


“They  became  a family,’’  says  their  coach.  The 
family  attitude  continued  into  and  throughout  the 
Interservice  Tournament.  By  then  they  were  a smaller 
group,  whittled  down  to  the  top  12  players. 

During  the  tournament,  the  Army  women  were 
confident,  boisterous  and  spirited.  They  were  espe- 
cially supportive  of  each  other.  Mention  the  name  of 
their  coach  and  they  erupted  in  cheers. 

In  the  locker  room,  just  before  each  game,  the 
key  word  was  always  ’’defense.’’  “It’s  just  another 
game,’’  Coach  Johnson  would  say  over  and  over. 
“Remember:  pride,  points  and  confidence.’’ 

The  All-Army  Basketball  Team  showed  all 
those  traits,  and  then  some.  They  played  hard  and 
they  played  physically.  And  they  won  all  three  games. 

From  there  it  was  on  to  the  American  Athletic 
Union  (AAU)  Women’s  National  Basketball  Champi- 
onships in  Allentown,  Pa.  This  time  Coach  Johnson 
headed  the  Armed  Forces  Women’s  Basketball  Team 
made  up  of  the  best  from  the  four  services. 

Seven  of  his  players  were  selected  for  the 
Armed  Forces  team — First  Lieutenant  Ruthie  Ingram, 
Fort  Riley,  Kans. ; Specialist  4s  Joyce  Comstock,  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  Sung  Lester,  Korea,  Donna  Mulder,  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  Cheryl  Marietta,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky., 
Beverly  Hall,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  and  Private  First 
Class  Patricia  Donovan,  Korea.  Three  players  and  the 
assistant  coach  from  the  Air  Force  were  picked,  along 
with  two  women  from  the  Navy  and  one  from  the 
Marines. 

Although  the  group  went  home  without  any 
medals  from  the  AAU  competition,  they  were  happy. 
The  Army  had  competed  before,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  an  Armed  Forces  Women’s  Basketball  Team  had 
played  in  the  AAU.  Q 
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AIR  MENACE 

To  control  the  airspace  over  the  battlefield,  the  U.S.  Army  has  a number 
of  air  defense  systems  designed  to  clear  that  airspace  of  intruders. 
Identify  the  air  defense  system  pictured  above. 


MOMENTS  IN  HISTORY 

To  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  SOLDIERS  offers  this  test  of  your  knowledge 
of  recent  American  history. 

1.  The  first  President  to  appear  on  television  was: 

a.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  b.  Harry  Truman  c.  Dwight  Eisenhower 

2.  The  Model  T Ford  was  introduced  in: 
a.  1909  b.  1912  c.  1915 

3.  The  33V3  rpm,  long-playing  record  was  introduced  in  1948  by  what 
record  company? 

a.  Paramount  b.  Gold  Seal  c.  Columbia 

4.  In  1966  he  was  named  coach  of  a National  Basketball  Association 
team,  thus  becoming  the  first  black  coach  of  a major  professional 
sports  team. 

a.  Oscar  Robertson  b.  Bill  Russell  c.  Wilt  Chamberlain 

5.  The  22d  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1951,  dealt  with 
what  aspect  of  the  Presidency? 

a.  appointments  to  cabinet  posts  b.  term  of  office  c.  electoral  college 

6.  June  6.  1944  and  names  such  as  Omaha,  Utah,  Gold,  Sword  and  Juno 
are  famous  for  what  reason? 

a.  Code  names  of  enemy  agents  operating  in  the  United  States  and 
the  day  their  existence  was  publicly  announced,  b.  The  day  a tornado 
ripped  through  the  Nation's  midsection  killing  people  in  these  towns, 
c.  D-Day  in  Europe  and  the  names  of  the  landing  beaches. 

7.  Who  said:  "We  are  prone  to  speak  of  resources  of  this  country  as 
inexhaustible:  this  isn't  so," 

a,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1907)  b.  Jimmy  Carter  (1977)  c.  James  Schle- 
singer  (1978) 

8 "Plane  Crazy”,  a film  released  in  1928,  starred  this  famous  actor. 

a.  Spencer  Tracey  b.  Mickey  Mouse  c.  Charlie  Chaplin 
9.  On  September  28,  1920  a jury  found  eight  baseball  players  not  guilty 
of  fixing  the  last  game  of  the  1919  World  Series  in  the  so-called  Black 
Sox  scandal.  Name  the  two  teams  involved  in  the  1919  World  Series, 
a.  Boston-New  York  b.  Philadelphia-Detroit  c.  Chicago-Cincinnati. 


STATED  DIFFERENTLY 

When  is  a state  not  a state?  When  it's  a commonwealth,  of  course.  There 
are  four  "states  " that  are  officially  commonwealths.  Identify  them  from 
the  list  below: 

Rhode  Island 
Massachusetts 


California  ^ 

Arizona 

Kentucky  2. 

Pennsylvania  ^ 

Montana 

Virginia  4. 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


These  buildings  are  located  on  two  historic  Army  posts  in  the  United 
States.  Name  the  posts. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


SERGEANT  JOHN  NEWPOSTis 
being  reassigned.  In  a way.  he's 
not  looking  forward  to  it.  He'll 
have  to  in-process  again. 

The  last  time  Sgt  Newpost 
moved  he  had  to  park  his  family 
in  a motel  while  he  went  through 
in-processing.  He  was  short  on 
cash,  so  their  lodgings  had  to  be 
the  cheapest  possible. 

When  Sgt  Newpost  arrived 
on  post,  he  got  directions  to  the 
in-processing  unit.  There  he  signed 
in  and  was  given  directions  to  the 
next  stop. 

That  was  Personnel — one 
block  over  and  two  blocks  back. 
He  updated  and  turned  in  his  201 
file.  Next  was  Finance — three 
doors  down. 

Sgt.  Newpost  had  to  wait 
until  the  next  day  to  go  to  Trans- 
portation— on  the  other  side  of  the 
post — to  make  sure  his  household 
goods  were  en  route.  He  also 
checked  into  Housing — main  post, 
behind  the  service  station — to  lo- 
cate quarters  for  his  family. 

On  the  third  day  after  arriv- 
ing on  post,  Sgt  Newpost  reported 
to  his  unit.  He  still  hadn’t  found 
housing  for  his  family. 

Now  the  Newposts  are 
moving  again  with  the  prospect  of 
more  hassles  and  expense. 

But  wait.  . . . Sgt  Newpost 
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is  in  for  a surprise.  Things  have 
changed  since  his  last  PCS.  Many 
posts  now  have  centralized  in-proc- 
essing. where  everything  can  be 
done  in  one  da>  and  in  one  place. 

Take  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
for  instance.  ,^t  the  in-processing 
facility  there,  they've  got  I'inance, 
Transportation,  Housing.  Person- 
nel and  .^rmy  Community  Service 
(ACS) — all  in  one  building. 

“Before,  it  was  always  con- 
fusing when  in-processing  was  left 
up  to  the  units.  It  could  take  sev- 
eral days,  with  the  soldier  some- 
times getting  lost  on  post,"  says 
Ronald  Ei.  Mitchell,  head  of  the 
ACS  which  houses  the  in-process- 
ing unit. 

Another  example  is  the  Mil- 
itary District  of  Washington 
(MDW),  where  the  Newposts  are 
going.  Here's  what  they'll  find: 

Sgt  Newpost  will  be  direct- 
ed to  Building  202,  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
If  they're  smart,  the  Newposts  will 
call  the  MDW  Welcome  Center  the 
minute  they  arrive  in  town  (there's 
a 24-hour  duty  number)  to  find  out 
if  guest  quarters  are  available,  or 
get  information  for  other  overnight 
accommodations. 

The  next  workday  morning 
they’ll  report  to  Building  202.  It 
houses  the  MDW  Welcome  Center 
which  takes  care  of  practically 


Story  and  photos  by 
Janet  Hake 


Centralizefd  in-processing  at  the  wel- 
come center  can  take  a few  hours  in- 
stea6  of  (days. 
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every  step  of  in-processing  under 
one  roof.  It's  quick  and  easy,  and 
the  entire  family  can  get  involved. 

Just  inside  the  door,  the 
Newposts  will  be  greeted  by  a re- 
ceptionist who’ll  tell  them  about 
the  Welcome  Center. 

Next  stop.  Personnel  Assist- 
ance Unit  (PAU).  While  Sgt  New- 
post  is  there,  his  family  can  relax 
in  the  waiting  room.  Meanwhile, 
Sgt  Newpost  will  review  his  re- 
cords, turn  in  his  201  file  and  verify 
his  orders.  If  he  doesn’t  have  a 
sponsor,  the  PAU  will  take  action 
to  get  one  for  him  and  call  his  new 
unit  to  let  them  know  he’s  in  town. 

Sgt  Newpost  then  goes  to 
see  the  security  people.  They’ll 
check  his  clearance  and,  if  he’s 
going  to  need  a building  pass,  begin 
processing  that. 

Then  it’s  on  to  Finance. 
He’ll  get  his  travel  pay  and  check 
his  pay  allotments. 

If  Sgt  Newpost  or  any 
member  of  his  family  should  lose 
their  I.D.  cards  en  route  to  their 
new  station,  they  can  replace  them 
at  the  I.D.  card  station.  New- 
lyweds can  pick  up  military  identi- 
fication for  their  spouses  there. 

Sgt  Newpost  and  his  family 
will  need  a place  to  stay.  At  Hous- 
ing Referral  they  can  find  out,  if 
they  haven’t  already,  about  guest 


housing.  Housing  Referral  also  has 
a listing  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent housing  for  rent  or  sale  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area.  The  housing  people  can  also 
find  out  about  Army-subsidized 
quarters  that  may  be  available. 

Next,  Sgt  Newpost  can  go 
to  Transportation  and  make  sure 
his  household  goods  are  on  the 
way.  Then  he’ll  go  to  Vehicle  Reg- 
istration to  register  his  personal 
vehicles,  bicycles  and  firearms. 

The  last  stop  is  usually 
ACS.  There  Sgt  Newpost  and  his 
wife  will  be  briefed  on  services 
available.  They’ll  find  out  about 
financial  planning  and  family  as- 
sistance, the  food  locker  and  the 
loan  closet  for  household  items.  If 
they  need  the  services  of  Army 
Emergency  Relief  or  the  Red 
Cross,  both  offices  are  located  in 
the  building. 

An  hour  or  so  after  he  start- 
ed, Sgt  Newpost  will  have  finished 
in-processing. 

Besides  making  in-process- 
ing easier  for  the  soldier,  there’s 
another  plus  for  the  one-stop 
check-in.  It  puts  the  families  in 
contact  with  ACS.  “If  we  don’t 
meet  the  soldiers  in  the  first  few 
days,  they  get  lost,’’  says  Major 
Horst  Ressdorf,  head  of  the  MDW 
ACS.  “We  want  to  help  them  avoid 


getting  into  financial  trouble.” 

The  MDW  welcome  doesn’t 
end  when  a soldier  and  his  or  her 
family  walk  out  the  door.  Every 
week  the  center  offers  a 3-day  ori- 
entation program  to  new  arrivals 
and  their  dependents. 

The  first  day  includes  a bus 
tour  of  the  MDW  area  and  a brief- 
ing by  the  MDW  commanding  gen- 
eral and  his  operations  section.  The 
second  morning  ACS  gives  a semi- 
nar on  financial  counseling.  This  is 
followed  by  a talk  in  the  afternoon 
about  human  relations — getting 
along  with  others. 

The  third  day  is  spent  talk- 
ing about  defensive  driving. 

“The  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  Welcome  Center  is  that  they 
didn’t  have  them  20  years  ago 
when  I came  into  the  Army,”  says 
a master  sergeant.  “It  was  like  a 
conspiracy  against  new  arrivals  in 
those  days.  Einance  was  on  the 
north  end  of  post.  Personnel  on  the 
south,  and  Vehicle  Registration 
was  near  the  main  gate.  It  took  2 
or  3 days  just  to  locate  the  different 
offices,  much  less  process  in.” 

When  the  time  comes  for 
the  Newposts  to  move  on,  they’ll 
go  back  to  the  MDW  Welcome 
Center  and  out-process — for  reas- 
signment, ETS  or  retirement. 

One  stop  does  it  all.  □ 


At  the  Military  District  of  Washington  Welcome  Center,  a newly 
arrived  soldier  can  check  in,  review  his  or  her  records,  visit  the 
security  people,  get  his  travel  pay,  replace  I.D.  cards,  find  a place 
to  stay  or  live,  register  his  vehicle  and  visit  the  Army  Community 
Service — all  in  one  building. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  was  different  from  any  war  this 
Nation  has  ever  fought.  It  tore  a young  nation  apart 
at  the  seams  and  threatened  its  very  existence. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  war.  Volumes 
have  focused  on  the  political  and  social  differences 
that  started  the  fighting.  Another  favorite  topic  of 
historians  has  been  the  people  who  fought,  sometimes 
against  members  of  their  own  families. 

The  reasons  why  the  soldiers  fought  are  many, 
but  they  did  many  things  and  lived  in  many  ways  that 
today’s  soldier  would  recognize.  They  lived  in  tents, 
stood  inspections,  endured  their  share  of  misfits  (called 
beats  and  shirks),  trained  and  marched  through  mud. 

Their  training,  tactics  and  methods  of  fighting 
differed  from  those  of  today,  but  they  fit  the  weapons 
and  doctrine  of  the  time. 

Soldiers  of  both  armies  shared  the  common 
hardships  of  life  in  the  field.  They  marched  in  close 
order,  moved  in  long,  slow,  dusty  ranks  and  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  saw  their  ranks  thinned  by 
musket  fire  and  blown  to  shreds  by  shrapnel.  They 
knew  well  the  meaning  of  the  old  command  “close 
ranks  and  carry  on.”  It  wasn’t  uncommon  for  units 
to  take  50-percent  losses  in  a single  day’s  fighting. 

On  entering  the  service,  whether  by  enlistment 
or  conscription,  the  recruit  was  given  a clothing  issue. 
The  Government  limited  the  amount  of  the  issue  to  $42 
per  year.  If  the  man  didn’t  use  all  the  allowance  he 
got  the  balance  in  cash  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  infantryman  received  a cap  or  hat,  blouse, 
overcoat,  dress  coat,  trousers,  shirts,  drawers,  socks, 
shoes,  a woolen  and  a rubber  blanket. 

The  artillery  and  cavalry  had  the  same  except 
a jacket  took  the  place  of  the  dress  coat,  boots  that 
of  the  shoes,  and  trousers  were  reinforced  for  greater 
durability  while  riding  horses.  For  the  infantryman  the 
large  amount  of  clothing  was  a burden.  Much  of  it  was 
discarded  when  the  march  began.  A soldier  burdened 
with  a musket,  up  to  80  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 

Based  on  and  excerpted  from  “Hardtack  and  Coffee"  by  John  D.  Billings,  published 
in  Boston,  1888. 


haversack  ~— 
stuffed  with 
3 days  rations, 
a canteen  of 
water,  two 
blankets  and  a 
shelter-half  would 
carry  only  what  he 
had  to.  When  a cam- 
paign was  fully  under- 
way the  average  infantry- 
man’s wardrobe  was 
what  he  had  on. 

New  recruits  joined 
regiments  and  were  placed 
in  camps  for  training  or  to  wait 
their  assignment  to  some  Army 
corps.  In  those  days  there  were 
few,  if  any,  large  Army  posts  with 
barracks,  so  most  of  these  installa- 
tions were  tent  camps. 

The  most  common  and  widely 
used  shelter  was  the  dog  tent  or 
shelter  tent.  Invented  late  in  1861,  it 
was  the  tent  of  the  rank  and  file.  Each 
man  was  provided  with  a shelter-half,  as 
a single  piece  was  called,  which  he  was 
expected  to  carry  on  the  march. 

When  the  troops  went  into  winter 
quarters,  they  built  stockades,  with  two 
to  five  foot  walls,  with  the  tent  pitched  over  it 
for  a roof. 

As  with  all  soldiers,  ranking  high  with 
clothing  and  shelter  on  their  list  of  priorities  was  food. 

The  Union  was  able  to  supply  better  and  more 
generous  rations  than  the  Confederacy.  The  food 
wasn’t  as  diversified  as  today,  of  course.  Yet  even 
. then  canned  milk  had  been  made  available  and 
experiments  were  being  conducted  in  dehydrated  food. 
During  the  campaign  the  men  carried  their  rations  and 
usually  cooked  them  in  the  field. 


When  the  company  cooks  prepared  the  food, 
the  soldiers,  at  a bugle  signal,  formed  a single  file  at 
the  cookhouse  door  in  the  winter  or  at  the  cook’s  open 
fire  in  the  summer.  With  a long-handled  dipper,  the 
cook  dispensed  coffee  and  the  other  food. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lines,  however,  there 


was  little  such  solace  for  the  Confederate  soldier. 
Scarcity  of  food  and  the  inability  to  get  coffee  through 
the  Union  blockade  forced  him  to  go  without  the  bean. 

Union  soldiers  were  also  cheered  by  “care 
packages”  from  home — not  so  for  the  Confederate 
troops  because  of  shortages  of  such  items  at  home. 


Punishments 
handed  out  to 
Civil  War 
soldiers  were 
often  arbitrary 
and  harsh. 
They  included, 
right,  marching 
for  hours  with 
a log,  standing 
at  rigid 
attention  for 
long  periods, 
and  being 
lashed  to  a 
stick  placed 
behind  bent 
knees. 


The  boxes  sent  often  included  roundhead  nails 
(for  fixing  boots),  a hatchet  (to  cut  kindling),  pudding, 
turkey,  pickles,  onions,  pepper,  paper,  envelopes, 
stockings,  potatoes,  chocolate,  condensed  milk,  sugar, 
broma,  butter,  sauce  and  preservatives  (for  the  boots). 

The  soldier’s  daily  life  in  detail  wasn’t  much 
different  than  today.  Reveille  was  at  5 a.m.  in  summer 
and  6 a.m.  in  winter.  Washing  in  the  field  usually 
consisted  of  your  messmate  pouring  water  into  your 
hands  to  splash  in  your  face.  In  settled  camps,  some 
men  had  a short  log  scooped  out  for  a washbai>in. 

After  roll-call  came  the  various  work 
calls — stable  call  for  artillery  and  cavalry,  breakfast 
call,  sick  call,  watering  call  and  fatigue  call. 

There  were  a few  individuals  in  every  company, 
who,  to  escape  various  duties,  would  feign  illness  and 
if  possible,  convince  the  surgeon  they  were  proper 
subjects  for  the  tenderest  of  care. 

The  basic  prescription  of  the  average  Army 
surgeon  was  quinine.  It  was  ordered  for  everything 
from  an  upset  stomach  to  rheumatism. 

The  fatigue  details  of  the  Army  camp  revolved 
mainly  around  the  care  of  the  horses  and  mules.  One 
detail  that  was  universally  disliked  was  burying  a horse 
or  mule  that  had  died  during  the  night. 

Following  the  assignment  of  the  fatigue  details, 
and  the  posting  of  guards,  came  drill  call.  Infantrymen 
practiced  close-order  drill.  The  men  marched  in  squads 
of  eight,  in  a somewhat  intricate  set  of  movements.  The 
infantrymen  also  had  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  loading 
their  rifles.  Eleven  steps  were  necessary,  and  three 
shots  a minute  was  fast  firing. 

The  artillerymen  and  cavalry  had  their  own  drill 


maneuvers.  Artillerymen  spent  many  hours  practicing  I 
to  place  their  pieces  in  position  quickly. 

At  about  5:45  p.m.,  the  bugle  sounded 
Attention,  followed  shortly  by  Assembly,  then  came 
the  Retreat  roll  call.  That  ended  the  work  day  for 
most.  After  supper,  the  men,  except  for  those  on 
guard  duty,  were  free  for  the  evening.  Another  call  to 
Attention  came  at  8:30,  again  followed  by  Assembly 
and  the  final  roll-call  of  the  day,  known  as  Tattoo. 

After  that  the  men  were  dismissed. 

For  their  evening  and  free-time  recreation  in 
camp,  the  men  were  entirely  on  their  own.  Some 
visited  friends,  organized  song-fests  or  formed  bands. 

While  there  were  no  traveling  libraries  or 
army-wide  educational  system,  that  still  didn’t  keep 
some  of  the  men  from  studying  tactics.  Some  were 
acting  under  the  instruction  of  an  officer,  others 
wanted  to  be  promoted,  and  some  were  looking  to  pass 
an  examination  that  could  lead  to  a furlough.  ! 

Letter  writing  occupied  much  of  a soldier’s  : 

time.  The  postmaster  general  issued  an  order  allowing 
soldiers  to  send  letters  without  prepayment  if  marked 
on  the  outside  “Soldier’s  Letter.’’  The  Christian 
Commission  also  furnished  free  envelopes. 

Card  games,  checkers  and  backgammon  were 
also  popular  pastimes.  Chess  was  less  popular. 

There  were  some  soldiers  who  rarely  joined  in 
any  games.  Many  of  these  were  the  illiterate  members  j 
of  the  company.  They  were  usually  content  to  lie  on 
their  blankets  and  talk  with  one  another,  or  watch  the  ; 

playing.  They  did  have  one  pastime — smoking.  A pipe  |l 

was  their  constant  companion. 

Evenings  in  camp  were  also  the  time  for  | 


socializing  and  reminiscing.  It  was  a quiet  time  for  men 
from  the  same  town  or  neighborhood  to  get  together. 

Some  tents  were  alive  with  music,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental.  There  was  probably  no  regiment  in  the 
service  that  didn’t  have  at  least  one  violinist,  one 
banjoist  and  a bone  player  in  its  ranks. 

The  evenings  ended  with  Taps  at  1 1 p.m.  At  the 
conclusion  a drummer  beat  a few  single,  isolated 
taps.  At  this  signal  all  lights  had  to  be  put  out, 
all  talking  and  other  noises  ceased  and  every  man 
except  the  guards  had  to  be  inside  his  quarters. 

Keeping  clean  during  a war  isn’t  always  easy 
and  the  Civil  War  soldier  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
repairing  his  garments  and  trying  to  keep  them  free 
from  insects.  Soldiers  found  that  boiling  their  clothes 
was  one  good  way  to  rid  themselves  of  insect  life.  If 
troops  were  camping  near  a brook,  that  simplified 
matters  somewhat.  But  even  then,  the  clothes  had  to 
be  boiled.  For  this  purpose  there  was  only  one  place 
to  go — the  mess  kettles.  While  it  interfered  with  some 
appetites  to  have  food  cooked  in  the  wash  boiler, 
soldiers  soon  got  used  to  it. 

Soldiers  of  any  era  look  forward  to  payday.  The 
Civil  War  soldier  was  no  different.  In  fact,  a system 
of  allotments  was  in  vogue  as  in  today’s  Army. 
Although  the  pay  was  only  $13  a month  for  a private, 
most  soldiers  saved  out  enough  for  himself  to  pay  all 
incidental  expenses  of  camp  life,  such  as  washing, 
tobacco,  newspapers  and  food.  But  in  spite  of  careful 
calculations,  many  soldiers  ended  up  asking  their 
families  to  send  some  of  the  alloted  money  back 
before  the  next  payday  rolled  around. 

The  end-of-month  money  woes  led  to  the  type 
of  man  referred  to  by  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  as 
“beats  or  shirks.’’  These  people  always  had  money 
coming  from  home  but  it  hadn’t  arrived  yet,  so  ‘could 
they  borrow  a dollar?’  Of  course,  it  was  rarely 
repayed. 

The  beat  or  shirk  had  reduced  to  a science  the 
entire  business  of  trying  to  get  along  without  doing  his 
share.  He  had  dozens  of  dodges  for  getting  out  of 
guard  duty  or  other  unpleasant  task,  including  playing 
sick,  having  a sore  back  and  similar  ailments. 

Akin  to  the  beat  and  shirk  was  the  Jonah — an 
old  term  applied  to  unlucky  people.  This  trooper  was 
always  the  one  to  upset  his  mess  kit  in  his  neighbors 
lap  or  knock  over  the  coffee  pots  which  often 
quenched  the  fire  as  well  as  ruined  the  coffee. 

The  war  brought  together  thousands  of  men  of 
widely  diverse  backgrounds.  Such  a motley  crew 
couldn’t  hope  to  be  totally  well-behaved.  Maintaining 
discipline  in  the  armies  was  difficult. 

The  most  common  offences  were  drunkenness, 
absence  from  camp  without  leave,  insubordination, 
disrespect  to  a superior  officer,  absence  from  roll-call 
without  leave,  turbulence  after  taps,  sitting  while  on 
guard,  gambling  and  leaving  guard  without  relief. 

Punishment  wasn’t  uniform  as  it  is  today.  Often 
it  was  arbitrary  and  harsh.  The  repeat  offender  soon 


found  himself  on  his  unit’s  black  list.  The  black  list 
furnished  the  work  details. 

More  severe  punishments  included  standing  a 
long  time  with  arms  extended  horizontally  from  the 
side  and  lashed  to  a heavy  stick  that  ran  across  the 
culprit’s  back.  Some  underwent  knapsack  drill,  in 
which  they  walked  a beat  with  a guardsman  for  2 hours 
on  and  4 off  wearing  a knapsack  filled  with  stones. 

The  death  penalty  was  invoked  for  desertion. 
Usually  the  entire  camp  witnessed  executions  by  firing 
squad.  Hanging  was  imposed  for  desertion  to  the 
enemy.  However,  the  death  penalty  wasn’t  widely 
used.  An  1870  report  showed  that  only  121  men  were 
executed  during  the  war. 

The  Civil  War  wasn’t  fought  in  the  camps 
however.  It  was  fought  on  bloody  battlefields 
unequalled  in  American  history. 

The  campaigns  began  in  the  spring  when 
winter-bound  roads  were  passable.  An  orderly  from 
brigade  headquarters  brought  the  marching  orders. 

On  the  first  day’s  march  the  men  would  discard 
all  unnecessary  items.  Many  later  regretted  the  move. 

Traveling  with  the  Army  was  the  fresh  beef 
rations  in  the  form  of  a herd  of  cattle.  The  butchers 
in  charge  slaughtered  enough  of  the  herd  for  the  day’s 
food  ration  and  parceled  it  out  immediately. 

The  transportation  mainstay  of  the  Civil  War 
armies  was  the  mule.  Except  for  being  nervous  under 
fire,  the  mule  could  stand  hard  usage,  little  or  no  feed 
and  outright  neglect.  Horses  were  used  by  the  artillery 
and  cavalry. 

On  the  march,  the  soldiers  frequently  engaged 
in  foraging.  It  was  frowned  on  early  in  the  war,  but 
commanders  later  came  to  wink  at  it. 

Foraging,  however,  wasn’t  always  safe. 
Sometimes  soldiers  were  killed  in  ambushes  while 
foraging.  Many  men  refused  to  engage  in  the  practice 
or  even  to  share  in  the  loot  when  others  brought  it  in. 

With  high  casualty  rates  and  desertions,  new 
recruits  were  a fact  of  life  in  the  Civil  War  armies — but 
they  weren’t  accepted  on  sight  alone. 

New  arrivals  to  the  ranks  were  regarded  with 
considerable  disgust  until  they  had  proven  themselves. 
Sometimes  life  for  the  recruit  was  plain  disagreeable. 
It’s  important  to  remember  that  he  had  no  experience 
in  anything  that  made  up  the  soldier  such  as  camping, 
cooking,  drilling,  marching  and  fighting.  He  was  at  a 
disadvantage  in  everything.  For  this  reason  he  became 
the  butt  of  a large  number  of  the  company  abuses. 

But  it  didn’t  take  long  to  make  good  soldiers  out 
of  even  the  rawest  recruit.  Soon  they  were  slipping 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  soldier  of  the  time — cooking 
their  meals,  darning  their  socks,  trying  to  get  out  of 
horse-burying  details,  stockading  their  tents  and 
drilling.  After  their  first  battle  they  considered 
themselves  hardened  soldiers. 

Together,  the  new  recruit  and  the  man  who  had 
volunteered  at  the  start  of  the  war  went  down  the  road 
to  history.  They  now  all  rest  in  honored  glory.  □ 


olland  may  be  a land  of  windmills,  wooden 
shoes  and  tulips.  But  every  July  it  becomes 
a mecca  for  people  who  like  to  walk. 

Last  year,  more  than  15,000  people,  including 
800  U.S.  Army  soldiers  from  units  throughout 
Europe,  gathered  in  Nijmegen,  a city  of  20,000  on 
the  Waal  River,  forthe  International  Four  Day  March. 
The  march  has  been  held  every  year  since  1908 
except  for  war  years. 

The  march  is  non-competitive.  Participants 
are  there  for  the  fun  of  it  and  the  honor  of  finishing. 
Individuals  and  teams  march  100  miles  over  4 days 
carrying  25-pound  packs. 

SPECIALIST  4 JAMES  GARAMONE  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  8th 
Infantry  Division,  Germany. 


Each  day’s  25-mi  lesegmentfol  lews  a different 
route  through  the  countryside.  Many  walkers  don’t 
finish.  The  biggest  disqualifier  is  foot  injuries. 

The  48  teams  representing  the  U.S.  Army, 
Europe  (USAREUR),  came  prepared  to  finish.  Try- 
outs and  practice  for  the  various  teams  began  in 
mid-April.  By  the  time  the  marchers  reached  Nijme- 
gen, most  had  walked  800  to  1,400  miles  in 
preparation.  Only  nine  soldiers  failed  to  finish  the 
100  miles. 

At  the  end  of  each  day  another  aspect  of 
Nijmegen  unfolds.  All  the  military  teams  stay  to- 
gether in  Camp  Heumensoord.  Here  soldiers  of 
different  countries  get  together  for  some  friendly 
ribbing  and  a little  old-fashioned  bartering  of 
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Fifteen  thousand  people,  including 
800  U.S.  Army  soldiers  took  part  in 
last  year’s  100-mile  International 
Four  Day  March  at  Nijmegen, 
Holland. 


' souvenirs — usually  parts  of  each  other’s  uniforms. 

! For  the  USAREUR  marchers,  Nijmegen  was 

; an  unforgettable  experience.  Of  course,  there  were 
|i  aching  muscles,  sore  feet  and  fatigue.  But  there 
were  also  new  friends,  pride  in  having  completed 
the  event  and  fond  memories  of  the  Dutch  people. 
“We  passed  thousands  of  people  yelling  and 
; applauding  as  we  went  by.  It  made  you  want  to 
! keep  going,”  says  Specialist  4 Carl  Lemke. 

“The  last  day  makes  all  the  training  and 
i blisters  worthwhile,”  says  Sergeant  Dennis  Earley. 
: “Thepeoplegivingawayflowersand cheering — that 
' lets  you  know  you’ve  accomplished  something.” 

This  year’s  marc  hers  will  be  stepping  off  soon, 
to  repeat  these  scenes  from  last  year’s  march.  □ 


Department  of 
Further  Explanations 

• • • 

“I  wasn't  late.  , . . The  big 

hand  was  earty." 

• • • 

MP  to  motorist:  "No,  sir,  it's 
not  exactly  a speeding  ticket. 
It's  more  like  failing  to  main- 
tain a safe  minimum  altitude 
over  an  inhabited  area." 

• • • 


Projecting  Trends 

Fortune  Teller:  "You'll  be 
broke  and  unhappy  until 
you're  40." 

Eager  Gl:  "Yes,  yes,  tell  me 
more." 

Seer:  "And  then  you'll  get 
used  to  It.” 


I 


‘‘What  do  you  mean — they've  already  surrendered?” 
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Awards  and  Decorations 


O Recommendations  for  Legion  of  Merit 
and  lesser  service  awards  should  be  submitted 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  2-22d,  AR 
672-5-5.  . . .For  these  awards  DA  Form  638 
should  be  submitted  with  a one-page,  double- 
spaced narrative  justification.  . . .Paragraph 
2-22e(3)  requires  recommendation  for  award 
of  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (DSM)  be  accom- 
panied by  complete  narrative  of  accomplishment 
(not  limited  to  one  page).  . . .Narrative  for 
DSM  must  include  title  and  assigned  duties.  . . 
factual  description  of  how  individual  exceeded 
requirements.  . .results  or  effects  of  perform- 
ance. . . .All  heroism  award  recommendations 
must  also  be  fully  documented. 

O World  War  11  veterans  may  convert  their 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge  to  a Bronze  Star 
Medal.  . . .Conversion  program  is  open  only 
to  those  who  served  between  December  7,  1941, 
and  September  2,  1945.  . . .Full  details  in  AR 
672-5-1.  . . .Inactive  veterans  of  World  War 
11  who  meet  requirements  should  write  Com- 
mander, RCPAC,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  63132.  . . .Those  still  on  active  duty  may 
apply  to  MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-MSS-A, 

200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 


O Former  sailors  or  marines  now  in  Army 
service.  . .who  were  awarded  Combat  Action 
Ribbon  (CAR).  . .are  entitled  to  wear  CAR 
as  a personal  decoration.  . . .CAR  may  be  worn 
immediately  before  Good  Conduct  Medal.  . . 
after  Purple  Heart.  . . .Combat  Infantryman 
Badge  will  not  be  issued  or  worn  as  a conversion 
of  CAR. 

O Award  recommendations  requiring  DA 
action  are  not  being  received  in  sufficient  time 
to  permit  processing.  . .prior  to  desired  presenta- 
tion date,  according  to  MILPERCEN  officials.  . . . 
AR  672-5-1  requires  recommendations  arrive 
at  DA  not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  presenta- 
tion date. 

O Military  Awards  Branch  has  stocks  of 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Cross  of  Gallantry  and 
Honor  Medal  2d  Class.  . . .Medals  will  be  issued 
to  individuals  who  can  show  evidence  of  entitle- 
ment. . . .Program  will  last  until  depletion  of 
stock.  . . .Foreign  decorations  not  stocked  in 
Federal  Supply  System.  . . .Those  entitled  to 
either  decoration  should  contact  SSgt  Huibregtse 
(DAPC-MSS-A)  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria, 

Va.  22332  or  call  AUTOVON  221-8698. 


• Enlisted  soldiers  returning  from  overseas 
on  a PCS.  . .will  be  required  to  serve  1 year 

at  new  duty  station  before  they  can  retire.  . . . 
Change  was  made  to  preclude  soldiers  from 
requesting  retirement  while  en  route  to  CONUS 
duty  station.  . . .Soldiers  eligible  to  retire  may 
still  request  retirement  in  lieu  of  PCS.  . .pro- 
vided they  submit  application  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  PCS  alert  or  orders. 

• "The  Redcoats  are  coming,  the  Redcoats 
are  coming".  . . .Some  150  British  Reserve 
troops  from  Wales,  U.K.,  will  take  their  annual 
training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  this  year.  . . .Upon 
arrival  in  September,  Welshmen  will  undergo 
infantry  training  with  counterparts  from  Ohio 
National  Guard's  166th  Infantry.  . . .During 
same  period,  a rifle  company  from  the  166th 
will  train  in  Wales  with  British  Reserve  forces. 


• Warrant  officers  can  now  turn  military 
experience  into  college  credits  under  new  evalua- 
tion system.  . . .American  Council  on  Education 
(ACE)  will  publish  an  update  of  "Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experience  in  the 
Armed  Service"  this  summer.  . . .ACE  Guide 

will  list.  . .in  addition  to  enlisted  MOSs.  . .29 
warrant  officer  specialties.  . . .An  additional 
29  warrant  officer  specialties  are  scheduled 
for  evaluation  over  next  15  months.  . . .Local 
education  officers  should  have  complete  details. 

• Average  EERWA.  . . .Latest  Army-wide 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Report  Weighted  Averages 
(EERWA).  . .have  been  released  by  Enlisted 
Records  and  Evaluation  Center,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  . . .As  of  March  31,  1978,  average 
EERWAs,  by  grade,  are:  E9,  124.16;  E8,  123.42; 
E7,  121.52;  E6,  119.27;  E5,  116.19;  E4,  110.98. 
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• Ask  yourself  these  questions:  Do  you  know  where 
your  birth  certificate  is?  Can  you  show  proof  for  the 
credits  and  deductions  claimed  on  your  income  tax? 

Do  you  still  have  the  bill  of  sale  for  your  car? 

If  you  have  to  sort  through  20-odd  boxes  of  parapher- 
nalia to  find  any  of  these,  you  don't  have  a very  good 
record-keeping  system. 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  has  a brochure, 
"Keeping  Family/Household  Records;  What  to  Discard" 
that  gives  ideas  on  how  to  get  organized.*  For  instance: 

Start  your  home  filing  system  now  and  review  it 
at  least  once  a year.  (January's  a good  time.)  Discard 
no-longer-needed  items.  Your  record  system  doesn't 
have  to  be  fancy.  It  can  be  set  up  in  a desk,  two-drawer 
filing  cabinet,  accordian  folders,  storage  chest  that  fits 
under  a bed  or  even  a sturdy  cardboard  box. 

Keep  both  an  active  and  dead  storage  file.  In  the 
active  file  put  paid  bill  receipts,  current  bank  statements, 
current  cancelled  checks  and  income  tax  working  papers. 
After  3 years  shift  everything  to  the  dead  storage  file. 

Consider  getting  a safe  deposit  box.  Important 
records  you  can't  replace,  or  that  would  be  hard  to  replace, 
should  be  kept  in  there. 

Finally,  make  sure  at  least  one  person  understands 
your  filing  system.  Below  are  some  lists  to  give  you 
some  idea  where  to  put  things. 


Active  File 
tax  receipts 
paid  bill  receipts 
current  bank  statements 
current  cancelled  checks 
income  tax  working  papers 
employment  records 
health  benefit  information 
credit  card  information 
insurance  policies 
copies  of  wills 
family  health  records 
appliance  manuals  and  warranties 
receipts  of  items  under  warranty 
education  information 
inventory  of  safe  deposit  box 


loan  statements 
loan  payment  books 
receipts  of  expensive  items  not 
yet  paid  for 

Dead  Storage 

all  active  file  papers  over  3 years 
old 

Safe  Deposit  Box 
birth  certificates 
citizenship  papers 
marriage  certificates 
adoption  papers 
divorce  decrees 
wills 


death  certificates 
deeds 

titles  to  automobiles 
household  inventory 
veteran's  papers 
bonds  and  stock  certificates 
important  contracts 

Items  to  Discard 
salary  statements  (after  check- 
ing W-2  form) 

cancelled  checks  for  cash  or  non 
deductible  expenses 
expired  warranties 
coupons  after  expiration  date 
other  records  no  longer  needed 


♦You  can  get  your  own  copy  of  "Keeping  Family/Household  Records;  What  to  Discard" 
free,  by  writing  the  Consumer  Information  Center,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2.  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• According  to  TRADOC  officials,  many 
soldiers  are  scoring  "NO  GOs"  on  written  por- 
tion of  SQT.  . .because  they're  not  marking 
all  answers.  . . .Soldiers  are  advised  to  read 
the  problem  before  answering  it.  . . .Some  SQT 
questions  have  more  than  one  correct  answer.  . . . 
To  get  full  credit,  every  correct  answer  must 

be  filled  in. 

• "Outstanding  Defense  Communication 
Station"  award  for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  . .won 
by  270th  Signal  Company,  Pirmasens,  Ger- 
many. . . .Unit  was  cited  for  having  most  re- 
liable uninterrupted  power  supply  system  world- 
wide in  1977.  . . .Automatic  Switching  Center 
(ASC)  operated  by  270th  has  112  circuits.  . . 
serves  nearly  600  customers.  . . .During  period 
of  award,  ASC  processed  more  than  17  million 
messages.  . .maintained  higher  than  99-percent 
system  reliability /efficiency  rating. 

• Tugboats  and  crews  from  Army's  73d 
Transportation  Company,  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 

(below)  tow  2,000-ton  floating  pier  50  miles 
down  the  James  River  to  Yorktown,  Va.  . . . 
Repair  facility  there  replaced  1 of  the  10  cais- 
sons. . . .Each  caisson  is  140  feet  long  and  weighs 
80  tons.  . . .Caissons  had  to  be  lowered  10  feet 
into  the  water  to  allow  pier  to  fit  under  James 
River  Bridge.  . . .Trip  took  more  than  20  hours. 
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• The  Panama  Canal  may  be  the  biggest  and  most 
famous,  but  it  was  far  from  the  first  to  be  built  by  Army 
Engineers.  During  the  1820s  they  supervised  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  in  Maryland. 

• Early  roads  were  Army-built  to  help  open  up  the 
country.  Most  famous  was  the  Cumberland  Pike,  started 
in  1806.  By  1844,  it  reached  from  Cumberland,  Md.  to 
Vandalia,  III.  On  it,  coaches  could  make  as  much  as  60 
miles  a day  while  cost  of  hauling  freight  was  reduced 
to  an  average  of  13  cents  a ton-mile — remarkable  for  the 
time. 

• Many  famous  landmarks  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  are 
monuments  to  the  days  when  the  Army  provided  the 
Nation  with  its  only  engineers.  One  who  left  his  mark 
for  succeeding  generations  was  Colonel  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs,  who  built  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  northwest  of 
Washington.  He  also  built  the  old  Pension  Office  Build- 
ing which  established  a record  at  the  time  with  use  of 
15  million  bricks.  Col  Meigs  also  supervised  erection  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  wings  and  the  dome  on  the 
National  Capitol. 

• Tabulating  machines  using  punched  cards  owe  their 
start  to  an  Army  surgeon.  Colonel  John  Shaw  Billings. 
He  also  contributed  medical  data  for  the  censuses  of 
1880,  1890  and  1910.  In  1880  he  suggested  that  various 
data  “might  be  recorded  on  a single  card  or  slip  of  paper 
by  punching  small  holes  in  it,  and  these  cards  might  then 
be  assorted  and  counted  by  mechanical  means  accord- 
ing to  any  selected  group  of  these  preformations.”  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  developed  the  suggestion  and  thus 
was  born  the  first  punched  card  tabulating  machine. 

• The  Army  Quartermaster  Department  adopted  the  first 
design  for  shoes  that  were  different  for  each  foot.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  rights  or  lefts  in  footwear  were  seldom 
made — either  shoe  could  be  used  for  either  foot.  The 
Army’s  requirements  during  the  Civil  War  set  a new  style, 
not  only  in  military  footwear  but  for  all  the  public.  Later, 
in  1912,  Major  (later  Brigadier  General)  Edward  L.  Mun- 
son, an  Army  surgeon  serving  as  president  of  the  Army 
Shoe  Board,  devised  the  ‘‘Munson  last,”  which  was 
adapted  by  many  shoe  manufacturers  for  civilian  use. 

• Long  before  establishment  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
keeping  meteorological  records  was  an  extra  detail  for 
Army  surgeons.  James  Tilton,  Surgeon  General  from 
1813  to  1815,  pioneered  in  the  recording  of  systematic 
meteorological  observations  in  this  country.  The  work 
was  continued  until  1870  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
newly  organized  Army  Signal  Corps,  which  kept  up  the 
recordings  until  1890  when  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  was 
established. 

From  "Dividends  to  the  American 
Taxpayer,  " July  1958  Army  Information 
Digest  (SOLDIEFIS  predecessor). 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  43) 

AIR  MENACE;  Towed  version  of  the  Vulcan  Air  Defense  System;  STATED  DIF- 
FERENTLY; Massachusetts.  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  MOMENTS  IN 
HISTORY;  1.  a 2.  a 3.  c 4.  b 5 b 6.  c 7.  a 8.  b 9.  c WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE 
YOU?  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


• New  ammunition  adapter 
assembly  for  M-16  rifle  will  save 
taxpayers  up  to  $37,000  a day.  . . . 
Developed  by  Army  Armament 
Materiel  Readiness  Command 
employees  Ronald  E.  Elbe,  Donald  W. 
Krolak  and  Philip  I.  Vernon.  . . 
adapter  kit  allows  M-16  to  fire 
.22-ealiber  cartridges.  . . .Standard 
cartridges  cost  8 cents  per  round.  . . . 
substitute  wiU  cost  less  than  a 
penny.  . . .If  adapter  used  for 

half  of  basic  training  program, 
training  ammunition  costs  would 
be  reduced  $6  million  annually. 

• Commissaries  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  and  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.,  conducting  6-month  check- 
cashing test  which  eliminates 
screening  dishonored  check  ros- 
ter. . . .Test  replaces  earlier  check- 
cashing test  open  only  to  active 
duty  commissioned  officers.  . . . 

New  test  is  open  to  all  commis- 
sary patrons  at  both  installations. 
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Officers  Needed 

• Officers  being  sought  for  Operations  Research  and  Systems 
Analysis  (ORSA)  career  field.  . . .Those  with  primary  or  alternate 
specialty  in  ORSA  (Code  49)  not  working  in  authorized  ORSA  posi- 
tions are  critically  needed  to  fill  authorized  slots.  . . .Officers 
without  specialty  code  49  but  interested  in  working  with  computer 
equipment  and  reporting  systems  may  also  apply.  . . .For  details 
contact  Lt  Col  Tom  Ostenberg  at  MILPERCEN,  Autovon  221-0417. 

Back  Pay  For  Teachers 

• Some  20,000  Department  of  Defense  Overseas  Dependent 
School  System  teachers.  . .employed  between  April  14,  1966,  and 
June  30,  1975.  . .are  eligible  for  back  pay  of  up  to  $4,000.  . . .Affected 
teachers  have  until  November  1,  1978,  to  apply  for  back  pay.  . . . 
Application  should  include  name,  date  of  birth.  Social  Security 
number  and  dates  of  employment.  . . .Write:  Back  Pay,  DOD  Office 
of  Dependents  Schools,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

22331. 

Civilian  Retirements  Delayed 

• Civilian  employee  retirement  applications  are  delayed  most 
often  because  of  inaccurate  or  incomplete  record  of  total  Federal 
service.  . . .To  avoid  delays,  individuals  should  review  Civil  Service 
Commission  Form  1084.  . .as  far  as  a year  in  advance  of  planned 
retirement  date.  . . .Form,  completed  by  personnel  office,  lists 

all  your  Federal  and  military  service  in  chronological  order.  . . . 
Completing  Form  1084  in  no  way  commits  you  to  retire. 


• FAMECE.  . .a  family  that  works  together.  . . . 
Army's  Family  of  Military  Engineer  Construction 
Equipment  is  now  undergoing  operational  testing 
by  618th  Engineer  Light  Equipment  Company, 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  . . .FAMECE  features  a basic 
standardized  power  section.  . .and  eight  sep- 
arate work  sections.  . . .One  of  the  power  sec- 
tions shown  at  left  is  fitted  with  a loader  work 
section.  . .second  is  fitted  with  dumper.  . . . 

Other  configurations  include  dozer,  scraper, 
grader,  distributor  and  two  types  of  compac- 
tors. . . .FAMECE  is  designed  for  use  in  air- 
mobile combat  construction  operations.  . . .Sec- 
tions are  designed  for  helicopter  delivery  and 
quick  assembly.  . . .If  testing  is  successful, 
system  will  replace  more  than  20  makes  and 
models  of  wheeled  construction  equipment. 
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Army  photographers  score  high 
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of  the  Year  competition. 
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The  United  States 
Military  Academy 
is  noted  for  its 
excellent  academic 
and  military 
programs.  Still 
another  aspect  of 
West  Point  life, 
contributing  to  the 
development  of  a 
well-rounded 
person,  is  sports. 

(See  page  28) 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  53,  54,  56) 


Presidential  Visit 


• Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  June  24th.  . . 
President  Carter  had  his  first 
close  look  at  Army  soldiers  and 
equipment  in  action. 

Arriving  on  Air  Force  One, 
the  President  was  met  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown; 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr.;  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  Gen  Bernard  W. 

Rogers;  Lt  Gen  Marvin  D.  Fuller, 
Commander  of  III  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood;  and  local  officials. 

The  President  was  first 
briefed  on  Army  vehicles  and 
weapons  systems.  He  then  watched 
a live-fire  demonstration  of  conven- 
tional weapons  and  tactics. 

Artillery  rounds  whistled 
through  the  air;  M60  A2  tanks 
directed  suppressive  fire  on  the 
objective;  and  Air  Force  jets 
screamed  overhead,  providing 
close  support  as  tanks  and  mech- 
anized infantry  moved  in. 

".  . .it  was  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  just  for  my  own 
education,"  said  President  Carter, 
"because  I am  faced  every  day 
with  a requirement  to  approve 
or  disapprove  expenditures  of 
funds  for  these  kinds  of  weapons 
and  others  that  might  replace 
them.  I need  to  know  the  level 
of  operational  capability  of  them." 

Pvt  Robert  Campbell,  Com- 
pany F,  17th  Engineers  thought 
it  was  also  realistic  training  for 
Fort  Hood  soldiers.  "It's  a pretty 
good  exercise.  It'll  be  very  good 
for  any  work  that  we'll  have  to 
do  in  the  future— close  to  what 
we'll  have  to  do  in  a war." 

"All  of  the  men  working 
here  just  came  into  the  Army 
and  this  will  really  help  them 
get  accustomed  to  the  type  of 
work  they  will  have  to  do— especial- 
ly in  the  heat,"  said  Sgt  Ray  Coons, 
Company  F,  17th  Engineers. 
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TOUR  DE  FRANCE 


NOT  OUR  MISTAKE 


ENLISTED  ENGINEERS 


The  article,  "Marathon  Cyclist" 
(April  SOLDIERS)  says  that  the  Pepsi- 
Wolverine  contest  is  the  largest 
bicycle  event  in  the  world. 

I know  cycling  has  grown  in  im- 
portance as  a sport  in  the  United 
States,  but  I can't  imagine  the  world's 
largest  event  being  held  here.  Is 
it  possible  the  Pepsi-Wolverine  con- 
test could  match,  much  less  be  larger 
than,  the  Tour  de  France,  Giro  D'ltalia 
or  the  annual  World  Championship 
Professional  Road  Race? 

Art  Voipe 

St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

In  the  sense  of  sheer  numbers, 
the  Pepsi-Wolverine  is  probably  the 
biggest  single  organized  bike  event 
in  the  world.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Cycling  Association,  however,  it 
shrinks  in  comparison  with  the  races 
you  mentioned  and  many  others  held 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  prestige  and  recog- 
nition. The  Tour  de  France  is  still 
probably  number  one. 

ASTRO-NUT 

As  a resident  of  Houston,  and 
an  Astro-nut,  I should  demand  equal 
time  from  SSgt  Jim  Rogers  for  his 
article  on  the  NL  West  (April  SOL- 
DIERS). Why  did  the  Astros  get  only 
one  small  paragraph? 

SSgt  Rogers  spent  the  whole 
article  discussing  the  Dodgers  and 
Reds,  yet  it's  going  to  be  a wild, 
three-team  race  in  the  NL  West. 

The  Astros'  theme  this  year  is  "Ex- 
citement 78,"  and  the  fans  in  Houston 
are  certainly  excited  about  our  team. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  surprises 
this  year  for  the  Dodgers,  for  Rogers 
and  for  the  Reds. 

SPb  Lawrence  Ewing 

Houston,  Tex. 


This  Headquarters,  the  oldest 
active  military  organization  in  the 
United  States,  takes  exception  to 
the  article  "Oldest  of  Them  All" 

(June  SOLDIERS)  by  Martin  K.  Gordon. 

The  article  said  the  101  st  Engi- 
neers were  141  years  old  on  25  Decem- 
ber 1776.  In  actuality,  they  were 
140  years  and  18  days  old.  You  also 
said  the  I82d  Infantry  was  139  years 
old  on  18  April  1775.  In  actuality, 
we  were  138  years,  6 months  and 
I I days  old. 

The  activation  dates  are  also 
incorrect.  Activation  date  of  the 
I82d  Infantry  predates  the  10 1st 
Engineers  by  just  under  2 months. 

The  I82d  Infantry's  official  heritage 
dates  to  7 October  1636— the  oldest 
in  the  United  States. 

Lt  Col  Richard  J.  Comeau 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Actually,  the  facts  and  figures 
you  quote  don't  appear  in  SOLDIERS. 
The  figures  we  use  are  in  general 
agreement  with  yours  and  with  those 
of  the  DA  Military  History  Branch, 
with  whom  we  checked  before  going 
to  press.  The  SOLDIERS  article 
also  doesn't  address  activation.  It 
simply  states  that  both  units  were 
organized  under  the  same  act,  dated 
October  7,  1636. 

SHIRT  SHORTAGE 

I'm  writing  reference  the  June 
issue  of  SOLDIERS.  I would  like 
to  know  how  to  order  a "Total  Army" 
T-shirt  and  how  much  it  would  cost. 
Several  members  of  my  unit  would 
like  to  order  one  if  possible. 

SP4  Bridget  K.  Felkins 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  shirts  were  designed  by  our 
Art  Editor.  Only  three  were  made. 


What  about  "The  Other  Engineers"? 
Your  May  article,  indicating  only 
officers  ore  assigned  to  engineer 
districts,  caused  quite  a stir  among 
the  20-some  enlisted  soldiers  assigned 
to  the  Far  East  District  (Korea). 

They  are  primarily  5IHs  (Construc- 
tion Inspector)  and  are  a mainstay 
of  our  construction  supervision  force. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  are  other 
authorized  enlisted  MOSs  found  in 
our  Motor  Pool  Branch,  Troops  Office, 
Procurement  and  Supply  Division, 
and  Aviation  Office.  If  you  have 
an  excellent  record,  are  willing  to 
work  long  hours  and  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a sincere  and  professional 
DAC  force,  ask  about  the  Far  East 
District  Engineers. 

Maj  William  R.  Baker 
APO  San  Francisco 

Our  apologies  to  the  enlisted 
soldiers  in  the  Far  East  and  other 
engineer  districts.  Essayons. 

TOTAL  ARMY 

My  humble  thanks  go  out  to  your 
writers  and  staff  for  printing  and 
emphasizing  the  "Total  Army"  in 
the  June  1978  SOLDIERS  magazine. 

The  articles  covering  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  in  such 
depth  aren't  often  found  on  a month- 
to-month  basis  in  most  active  publi- 
cations. I think  many  more  articles 
covering  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
should  be  printed  every  month  of 
the  year.  Why?  Because  never  before 
has  it  been  so  important  that  officers, 
NCOs  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
military  keep  abreast  of  informa- 
tion regarding  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  affairs. 

I also  feel  that  our  Total  Army 
concept  must  be  kept  under  the  eyes 
of  all,  at  all  times.  Our  National 
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Guard  and  Reserve  have  changed 
and  will  continue  to  change  in  all 
areas.  Whatever  those  changes  are 
or  will  be,  I believe  our  active  mem- 
bers should  be  informed  of  them 
and  their  impact  or  benefit  on  the 
Total  Army  picture. 

Sgt  Maj  R.  H.  Hubert 

Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


"It's  okay,  Ed.  It  says  here  that  boa 
constrictors  aren't  poisonous" 


RESERVE  POINTS 

Reference  "Benefits  in  Reserve" 
(June  SOLDIERS).  The  article  cor- 
rectly states,  "a  maximum  of  60 
retirement  point  credits  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  training,  other  than 
active  duty,  counts  toward  retirement 
pay  computation  each  year."  How- 
ever, paragraph  2 of  the  computation 
formula  on  page  42  incorrectly  allows 
for  63  days  (plus  15  points  for  ADT). 
The  figure  shown  is  78  points  a year. 

It  should  be  75. 

Capt  Wayne  C.  Koppa 
Michigan  National  Guard 

We  also  goofed  on  the  charts 
on  pages  40  and  41.  When  figuring 


Annual  Ready  Reserve  Income,  disregard 
the  first  U\>o  figures  (Daily  Basic 
Pay  Rate  and  Monthly  Drill  Pay) 
in  each  column.  They're  included 
in  the  third  figure  (Annual  Drill  Pay). 

“RED”  WRONG 

I can't  believe  our  Army's  "offi- 
cial" magazine  ran  that  piece  on 
Yugoslavia  (June  SOLDIERS).  The 
strong  statements  about  Yugoslavia 
being  Communist  fly  in  the  face 
of  what  I understand  is  the  U.S. 
position  that  Yugoslavia  is  an  un- 
aligned, socialist  state. 

From  what  little  first-hand  knowl- 
edge I have  of  that  country,  I would 
say  that  it  meets  few  of  the  dictionary 
criteria  for  a communist  state.  Also, 
the  author  cites  several  attributes 
of  the  country  which  conflict  with 
the  accepted  definition.  Additionally, 
the  author  writes,  "He's  (Tito)  not 
considered  a politician  or  a Com- 
munist. . ." 

If  the  country  doesn't  meet  the 
criteria  and  the  leader  is  not  a Com- 
munist (one  of  the  essential  criteria), 
how  can  the  negative  label  be  attached? 
Lt  Col  William  A.  Cauthen 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Captain  Harvey's  article  was 
an  account  of  his  experiences  and 
his  impressions  of  Yugoslavia  and 
its  people.  It  was  not  intended  as 
a political  commentary.  However, 
the  State  Department  considers 
Yugoslavia  a nonaligned  Communist 
country.  Marshal  Tito  is  a Commu- 
nist. He  came  to  power  as  the  leader 
of  Communist  partisan  forces  in 
1945.  The  Communist  party  he  now 
heads  runs  Yugoslavia.  He  would 
probably  be  the  last  person  to  con- 
sider "Communist"  a negative  label. 

In  context,  the  passage  you  quoted 
addressed  the  fact  that  his  popularity 
transcends  politics  and  ideology. 


GOT  HER  GOAT 

As  a DA  civilian  for  the  past 
5 years,  I have  been  an  avid  reader 
of  SOLDIERS.  In  your  June  issue 
I detected  one  small  error  in  an  other- 
wise excellent  article,  "Assignment.  . . 
Yugoslavia."  On  page  13,  the  Mace- 
donians are  playing  gaidas,  instruments 
made  not  from  pig  bladders,  as  stated 
in  the  caption,  but  from  goat  skins 
turned  inside  out  (fur  side  in).  The 
gaida  is  similar  to  the  familiar  Scot- 
tish bagpipe,  although  the  sound  is 
a little  harsher.  The  other  gentleman 
in  the  picture  is  playing  the  frula, 
a type  of  Macedonian  flute. 

Otherwise,  it  was  an  interesting 
article.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Lana  Mountford 
Annandale,  Va. 

Thank  you  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

HER  GOAT  TOO 

Reference  your  article  on  moon- 
lighting (April  SOLDIERS)  and  the 
comment  by  1st  Sgt  William  Bennet. 

He  said  the  problem  was  too  many 
soldiers  were  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses.  The  sergeant  should 
come  to  Europe.  The  lower  ranking 
soldiers  are  hardly  able  to  keep  food 
on  the  table  for  their  families.  They're 
struggling  just  to  survive.  They  can't 
even  make  ends  meet,  much  less 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

Bessy  Adams 
APO  New  York 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  it  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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>IDAY 
IN  THE  LIFE 
OFA 
DRILL  SERGE/1NT 


MOTIVATION,  NOT  % 
HARASSA1ENT 
MAKES  NE^ 
SOLDIERS  VBii 
EXCEL." 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


I ii 


FORT  DIX  is  still  asleep  as  Staff 
Sergeant  Jim  Barrett  treads  the 
dark  street  to  the  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  3d  Brigade,  barracks. 
Reaching  the  red  brick  building, 
he  yanks  a steel  door  open  and 
enters.  The  door  slams  behind 
him;  its  echo  snaps  a sleepy 
hallway  guard  upright. 

“Good  morning.  Drill  Ser- 
geant!” The  private  stares  at  the 
6-foot  sergeant,  then  looks  down 
at  the  reflections  in  the  drill  ser- 
geant's boots.  Wondering  if  he 
had  actually  been  asleep,  the 
trainee  drops  his  eyes  to  his  own 
dull,  scuffed  footwear. 

“Good  morning.  Anything 
w happen  here  last  night?” 

A “No,  Drill  Sergeant.” 

^ “Good.  Carry  on.” 

0400:  A whistle’s  blast  ric- 
cochets  through  the  three- 
4 story  barracks. 

“muster  formation  in  10 
MINUTES.  GET  OUT  OF  THOSE 
racks!  hit  it!” 

Louderthan  the  whistle,  the 
drill  sergeant’s  voice  jerks 
the  company  out  of  bed. 

Their  38th  day  of  basic 
training  has  begun. 

Other  sounds  fill  the  bar- 
racks. Lockers  bang  open. 
Fifty-eight  pairs  of  bare  feet 
hit  the  cold  floor  and  begin  the 
still-awkward  process  of  getting 
into  fatigue  pants  and  combat 
boots.  Hoarse  young  voices  reach 
the  hallway.  “Anyone  got  a belt 
buckle  I can  borrow?” 

Someone  else  yells,  “bur- 
ley!  Get  up,  man,  We  only  got 
6 more  minutes.”  From  another 
room,  “Yeecch!  Who  put  shaving 
lather  in  my  boots?” 

And,  “where’s  my  hat?  I 
can’t  go  outside  without  a 
hat!” 

“Hey,  BURLEY!  You  better 
get  out  of  that  bunk.  The  drill 
sergeant’s  gonna’  have  your  butt 
if  you  miss  formation.” 

A red-headed  recruit  opens 


K 


one  eye,  then  rolls  over  and 
covers  his  head. 

At  26,  SSgt  Barrett  is 
younger  than  most  drill  ser- 
geants. Yet  he  has  made  soldiers 
out  of  more  than  600  trainees 
assigned  to  his  platoon  in  less 
than  2 years.  While  many  are 
“selected"  for  drill  sergeant  duty, 
he  volunteered  for  it. 

“I  asked  to  be  a drill  ser- 
geant," says  Sgt  Barrett.  “Ever 
since  I was  in  basic,  I always 
looked  at  drill  sergeants  and 
wondered  why  they  did  all  those 
things.  I figured  the  only  way  I 
could  learn  was  to  become  one. 
Besides,  I felt  like  I should  do 
it.  I applied  at  Fort  Carson,  then 
earned  my  hat  and  badge  at  the 
Fort  Dix  Drill  Sergeant  School. 

“The  school  gave  me  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Army 
and  some  good  leadership  train- 
ing as  well.  They  demand  profes- 
sionalism; when  you  graduate 
you  feel  a certain  pride.  Being 
a drill  sergeant  still  means  a lot 
to  me.  It's  an  honor. " 

0408:  Lockers  slam  shut. 
...  57  pairs  of  combat  boots 
thunder  out  the  door. 

0410:  Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
stands  in  front  of  “first  platoon” 
calling  out  names — almost  from 
memory. 

“ackley!” 

“Here,  Drill  Sergeant.” 
“akers!” 

“Here,  Drill  Sergeant.” 
“ANTINORI  . . . APPEL  . . . 
AYALA  . . . BARTH  . . . BURLEY.  BUR- 
LEY! Where’s  private  burley?” 
Spotting  the  latecomer 
rounding  the  barracks,  he  calls 
out,  “you’re  late  BURLEY.  SEE  ME 
AFTER  FORMATION.  NOW  DROP  OUT 
AND  GIVE  ME  TEN!” 

“HOPKINS  . . . JABLONSKI  . 
First  light  spills  over  the 
horizon  onto  another  damp,  grey 
New  Jersey  morning.  Drill  Ser- 
geant Barrett’s  voice  continues, 
“We’ll  be  running  the  obstacle 


course  this  morning.  Some  of  you 
will  have  to  make  that  second 
efforttosucceed.  Iknowthatevery 
one  of  you  can  make  it,  and  you 
should  know  it,  too. 

“This  afternoon  we’ll  be 
marchingoutto  bivouac.  Get  your 
gear  checked  out  as  soon  as  the 
barracks  is  clean.  We  won’t  be 
able  to  come  back  here  tonight 
to  get  anything  you’ve  forgotten. 
Do  you  understand  that?” 

“YES,  DRILL  sergeant!” 
“The  next  formation  will  be 
at  zero-seven-twenty  hours.  The 
uniform  isfatigues,  combat  boots, 
helmets,  packs  and  web  gear. 
You  know  what  you  have  to  do 
between  now  and  then,  fall  out!” 
0420:  By  the  time  Drill  Ser- 
geant Barrett  reaches  his  6-by-8- 
foot  office  in  the  barracks,  five 
trainees  are  waiting  in  line  at  its 
door.  Problems  are  written  in  the 
lines  on  their  faces. 

“Drill  Sergeant!  I want  to 


SSgt  Jim  Barrett,  left,  begins  the  day  with 
a soldier  and  equipment  inspection. 
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The  Army  still  moves  on  its  feet  and  the  drill  sergeants  insure  that  every  trainee 
knows  how  it’s  done  as  they  march  to  the  Fort  Dix  ranges. 


go  on  sick  call  . . 

"DrillSergeant!  Did  yousay 
helmets?” 

"Drill  Sergeant!  Can  I talk 
to  you?  It's  about  my  mother . . 

Down  the  second  hallway, 
beds  are  being  pulled  taut. 
Someone  tries  to  bounce  a 
quarter  on  his.  It  doesn’t.  He  tries 
again. 

Inthethird  room  on  the  left, 
a trainee  kneels  over  a pair  of 
boots.  The  first  glow  of  a "spit 
shine”  begins  to  show  as  he  rubs 
them  with  a handkerchief.  "The 
drillsergeantshowed  mehow. Did 
you  ever  see  his  boots?” 

The  recruit  atthe  next  bunk 
is  getting  dizzy  trying  to  inflate 
an  air  mattress  with  a hole  in  it. 
The  rest  are  scraping  away  beards 
they  don’t  really  have  yet. 

CHOW  time!  The  platoon 
double-times  out  the  door.  Drill 
Sergeant  Barrett  stays  behind, 
”.  . . checking  to  see  if  anyone  is 
going  to  miss  breakfast.” 

“I  counseled  Burley  again, 
and  another  guy  who  has  had 
personal  problems.  He  didn 't  tell 
me  about  it  until  it  created  some 
disciplinary  problems.  We  let  him 
call  home  a couple  of  times;  he’s 
doing  better  now.  I just  talked  to 
him  again.  You  have  to  stay  with 
him  because  he  gets  dejected 
sometimes.  We  all  do.  These  are 
things  you  learn  how  to  handle 
in  Drill  Sergeant  School.  The 
school  gave  me  a lot  of  specifics 
where  I used  to  have  just  general 
knowledge.  Now  I know  exactly 
what  to  expect  and  how  to  handle 
most  situations.  ” 

The  mess  hall  is  crowded 
with  smells;  shaving  lotion  and 
frying  bacon,  new  boots  and  hot 
coffee. 

Some  joke  about  the  food, 
but  everyone  eats  breakfast.  No 
onetalksabouthome.  Somegripe 
about  the  day  to  come.  A few 
discuss  their  drill  sergeants. 

“You  guys  think  you  got  a 


drill  sergeant?  You  got  nothin’. 
. . . You  ought  to  see  ours.  Tough, 
man,  really  hard  core.  Drill  Ser- 
geant Barrett.” 

Private  Johnny  Knight 
agrees,  “Yeah,  we  don’t  get  away 
with  nothin’  in  his  platoon.  He 
goes  by  the  rules  and  doesn’t  let 
anything  slide,  over  at  first  pla- 
toon. But  he  leaves  it  up  to  us 
to  make  it.  We  do  it  for  ourselves, 
not  for  him.” 

An  outsider  asks,  “You 
mean  you  like  your  drill  ser- 
geant?” 

Private  Steven  Hanken 
says,  “Hell,  no!  But  just  because 
I don’t  like  the  SOB  doesn’t  mean 
Drill  Sergeant  Barrett  isn’t  a 
damned  good  drill  sergeant!” 

Another  private  joins  in,  “I 
respect  him.  He  knows  what  to 
do  and  he  knows  how  to  train 
soldiers.  But  he’s  not  over-em- 
pathetic.  He’s  stern.  But  I appre- 
ciate that.  He’s  helped  pull  me 
through  . . .” 

“Iwasafraid  of  him  atfirst,” 
admits  Private  Bill  Dorman.  “He’s 
really  an  imposing  figure.  He  ex- 
pects you  to  have  a lot  of  pride 
in  yourself,  as  much  as  he  has  in 
himself.  Positive  thinking.” 

Another  soldier  volunteers, 
“They  say  Company  A is  the  best. 
Actually,  it’s  first  platoon.  We 


broke  the  post  record  on  the 
range!” 

They  leave  in  two’s  and 
three’s,  carrying  their  trays  to  a 
window  that  is  full  of  other  trays. 
Another  group  takes  their  place. 

“You  can't  motivate  them 
with  fear.  They  have  to  look  up 
to  you  . . . want  to  be  as  good  as 
you.  The  most  important  thing  is 
to  motivate  them  from  within. 
They  come  here  for  different  rea- 
sons: no  job,  the  law,  trouble  at 
home. 

“For  some,  this  is  their  last 
option  in  life.  If  you  can  get  them 
to  believe  in  themselves,  they  'll  do 
a lot  better  job.  I give  them  a 
homemade  class  on  pride.  In  it, 
I try  to  use  Vince  Lombardi  type 
lectures.  I tell  them  they  have  the 
capability  inside  themselves,  they 
have  to  respect  themselves,  and 
to  prove  to  themselves  thatthey’re 
not  quitters. 

“I  tell  them  the  only  dif- 
ference between  me  and  them  is 
that  Tm  where  they  have  to  go. 
And  I stay  physically  fit  so  I can 
lead  by  example.  They  know  I 
never  ask  them  to  do  anything  that 
I can ’t  do  myself.  ” 

0720:  “FALL  in!”  Fifty-seven 
men  stand  in  four  straight  rows. 
No  one  moves.  The  58th  man 
comes  late,  does  pushups  and. 
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with  a red  face,  falls  in  on  the  end. 

“FOR  INSPECTION,  OPEN 
RANKS— march!” 

The  first  platoon  spreads 
out,  realigns  itself  and  braces  for 
the  worst.  Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
and  his  two  assistant  drill  ser- 
geants begin  checking  each  man 
from  head  to  foot.  With  short 
haircuts,  highly  polished  boots, 
and  starched  uniforms,  it’s  hard 
to  tell  that  most  of  the  men  in  line 
were  civilians  6 weeks  ago. 

Part  way  down  the  first 
rank.  Drill  Sergeant  Barrett  stops 
to  ask,  “Did  you  shine  your  boots 
this  morning.  Private  Figueroa?” 
Theprivate squints.  “Ithink 
so.  Drill  Sergeant.” 

“Did  you  shine  your 
boots?” 

“No,  Drill  Sergeant.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  shine  your 
boots.  Private  Figueroa?” 

“I  ...  I forgot.  Drill  Ser- 
geant?” 

“You’re  supposed  to  take 
pride  in  your  uniform.  Did  you 
forget  your  pride?” 

“No,  Drill  Sergeant.” 

“Are  you  going  to  forget 
tomorrow?” 

“No,  Drill  Sergeant!” 

“Give  me  25  pushups.” 
“Yes,  Drill  Sergeant.” 

He  hits  the  ground  and 
begins  counting  out  loud,  “One, 
Drill  Sergeant.  Two,  Drill  Ser- 
geant. Three. . . .” 

Eight  more  men  pass 
inspection.  Each  relaxes  slightly 
as  the  drill  sergeants  step  past. 
Then; 

“Did  you  shave  this  morn- 
ing, Private  Burley?” 

No  answer. 

“DID  YOU  SHAVE  THIS  MORN- 
ING, PRIVATE  BURLEY!” 

Mumble. 

“WHAT?” 

“No,  Drill  Sergeant.  I’m 
sorry,  I . . .” 

“Don’t  apologize  to  me. 
You  don’t  shave  for  me — you 


shaveforyourself,  so  you  cantake 
pride  in  your  appearance.  You 
wantto  be  proud  of  yourself,  don’t 
you,  Burley?” 

“Yes,  Drill  Sergeant.  I want 
to  be  proud  of  myself.” 

“Go  shave.  Quickly.  Then 
come  back  here  and  knock  out 
25  pushups.”  Private  Burley  runs 
all  the  way  to  the  barracks. 

Onemissing  canteen,  three 
crooked  gig  lines  and  a twisted 
web  belt  later,  the  inspection 
ends.  Fifty-one  passed;  seven 
others  earned  entries  in  the  drill 
sergeant’s  black  book.  They 
would  be  counseled  again,  later. 

0730:  Sergeant  First  Class 
James  Whitfield,  Senior  Drill  Ser- 
geant, takes  over  the  company 
formation. 

■RIGHT,  FACE!"  FORWARD, 
MARCH!  DOUBLE-TIME,  MARCH!” 

Seven  drill  sergeants  and 
120  soldiers-to-be  hit  the  street, 
feet  pounding  in  time  to  Drill 
Sergeant  Whitfield’s  cadence: 

"Hi,  ho, 

"Gotta  go, 

"All  the  way, 

"Every  day, 

"Airborne!" 

Down  the  street,  across 
Texas  Avenue,  through  the  bush 
and  up  a red  dirt  road.  Breath 
comes  in  ragged  gulps.  All  the  drill 
sergeantsand  117  recruits  arestill 
keeping  the  pace.  A fat  trainee  is 
trying  to  fall  back.  Two  other 
recruits  are  pulling  him  by  the 
arms,  yelling,  “You  can  do  it! 
Come  on,  Burley,  you  can  do  it 
if  we  can.  You’re  holding  the 
platoon  back!” 

0800:  Seven-foot  high, 

double  walls  don’t  look  like  much 
of  an  obstacle — until  you  have  to 
go  over  them  wearing  a full  pack 
and  equipment.  A few  front-run- 
ners from  the  platoon  clear  both 
walls  without  a groan.  The  next 
man  gets  one  foot  on  top  of  the 
first  wall,  then  starts  to  drop  back. 


Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
shouts,  “PULL,  DONOVAN.  YOU  CAN 
DO  IT.”  The  voice  seems  to  lift  him 
overthewall.  Another  wave  of  men 
charge  the  wall.  Two  get  over.  One 
clings  to  it,  waving  his  left  leg 
uselessly  in  the  air. 

“GO  BRUNETT.  YOU  CAN  MAKE 
IT.  SWING  THAT  LEG  UP.  THAT’S  THE 
WAY.  go!  pull!  pull!  you  GOT  IT!” 

Private  Carl  Calhoun 
comes  next.  The  drill  sergeant 
breaks  into  a broad  grin  as  the 
tall  soldier  swings  gracefully  to 
the  top. 

“lookin’  good,  CALHOUN.” 

A hundred  or  so  soldiers 
reach  and  clear  the  two-sided 
obstacle:  some  need  as  much 
encouragement  as  perspiration. 
The  last  two,  Fradkin  and  Burley, 
need  5 minutes  and  all  the  skill 
the  drill  sergeant  can  find.  They 
getoverthe  second  wall  and  leave 
with  Sgt  Barrett’s  words  following 
them,  “See,  I knew  you  could  do 
it.  LOOKING  good!” 

At  the  overhead  horizontal 
bars  the  same  two  soldiers  meet 
with  more  difficulty.  Drill  Sergeant 
Barrett  is  right  behind  them. 

“GET  BACK  UP  THERE  AND  TRY 
IT  AGAIN.” 

The  drill  sergeant  hangs 
from  a barwith  one  hand,  pointing 
with  the  other.  “Wrap  your  thumb 
around  the  bar  like  this.  Then  just 
take  one  bar  at  a time.” 

“that’s  it!  you  can  do  it. 

ONE  MORE  BAR.  ANOTHER  ONE!  COME 
ON,  GIVE  IT  EVERYTHING  YOU’VE  GOT. 
YOUCAN  DO  it!  you’re  DOING  IT!  LOOK 

atthem!” 

Private  Sam  Fradkin  makes 
it  down  nine  bars,  but  never  gives 
up.  His  hands  just  wouldn’t  hold 
the  last  bar.  Burley  made  the 
halfway  mark,  then  two  more  bars, 
then  quit. 

“Look  at  that,”  Sgt  Barrett 
says.  “Neither  one  of  them  ever 
got  that  far  before.  What  did  I tell 
you  about  them?”  The  other  drill 
sergeants  grin  and  nod. 
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“You  have  to  give  them  a 
lot  of  encouragement  to  reach 
their  goals.  Fradkin  just  doesn  t 
seem  to  have  the  desire  to  excel. 
I'm  working  on  him,  though. 
Maybe  I can  get  him  through.  I've 
had  two  cycles  in  a row  where  all 
of  my  men  graduated. 

“Private  Benton  Burley, 
thatyoungman.  Maybe  I don  'tstay 
on  him  enough.  He's  a little  over- 
weight. I make  him  do  situps  and 
pushups  every  night  before  bed. 
He  needs  to  decide  that  he  really 
wantstodo  it.  lt'sabout85percent 
mental.  His  parents  have  led  him 
by  the  hand  all  his  life.  He  tries, 
but  he  needs  confidence.  He 
makes  the  road  marches.  It's  just 
that  he 's  a little  slow.  But  I've  got 
2 more  weeks  to  work  on  him.  He 's 
going  to  make  it.  He'll  graduate. 

“If  people  put  out  100  per- 
cent effort  for  me  I'll  graduate 
them,  unless  they’re  physically  or 
mentally  unfit. 

“Sometimes  you  have 
trainees  who  can 't  handle  it.  They 
refuse  to  obey  orders.  Or  curse 
youtoyourface.  The  Army  doesn’t 
need  these  people.  If  they  can't 
make  it  here,  they  can’t  make  it 
anywhere  in  the  Army. 

“Some  are  eliminated  for 
medical  reasons;  there’s  nothing 
a drill  sergeant  can  do  about  that. 
I started  this  cycle  with  63  men, 
and  lost  five  to  medical  dis- 
charges. You  want  to  see  them 
all  make  it  to  graduation,  though. 
The  rest  of  mine  will.  ’’ 

1000:  Back  in  the  company 
area.  Ninety  minutes  to  get  a 
58-man  platoon  ready  for  its  first 
tactical  bivouac.  That’s  290  tent 
pegs,  174  tent  pole  sections,  58 
ropes,  and  about  300  questions. 

Sgt  Barrett  and  his  two  drill 
sergeants  answer  each  question 
with  the  patience  of  a priest.  One 
trainee  is  sent  to  exchange  his  air 
mattress.  Three  more  are  shown 
how  to  hook  up  their  chin  straps. 
A half  dozen  are  counseled  on 


"pride.  " Another  man  returns 
from  sick  call  and  wants  to  know 
what  he  should  be  doing. 

All  58  are  sent  to  chow. 
"WEAPONS  ISSUE  IN  30  MIN- 
UTES. MOVE  out!” 

“You  have  to  reach  each 
trainee  in  a different  way.  If  they've 
never  had  discipline  at  home,  they 
ha  ve  to  learn  it  here.  I try  to  explain 
the  importance  of  discipline  in  the 
Army  and  the  reasons  a person 
has  to  do  things.  If  a soldier  learns 
discipline  here,  when  someone 
yells  'Hit  It’  in  combat,  that  soldier 
won 't  be  standing  up  asking  why. 

“The  majority  of  the  time, 
the  person  will  come  around.  If 
not,  I try  to  work  that  individual 
some  more  . . . not  just  recom- 
mend Article  15s.  You  give  them 
a little  more  PT  or  a pat  on  the 
back  when  they  deserve  it.  When 
they  come  around,  you  really  feel 
good  about  it. 

“Then  you  give  them  en- 
couragement— let  them  know  it’s 
important  to  reach  these  goals. 
Ever  since  I’ve  tried  that  system 
I’ve  gotten  superior  results.  I got 
it  out  of  the  college  courses  I’m 
taking.  Each  course,  I try  to  apply 
to  the  job.  I’ll  get  my  degree  in 
a couple  of  months,  a Bachelor’s 
in  Human  Resources  Manage- 
ment from  Pepperdine.  That  used 
to  be  unusual  for  an  11B,  but 
General  William  A.  Patch  (com- 
manding general,  Fort  Dix)  really 
pushes  education  here.  He  allows 
drill  sergeants  who  don’t  have  at 
least  an  Associate  Degree  to  use 
an  hour  or  so  of  duty  day  to  take 
courses.  Most  of  the  ‘drills’  are 
working  on  degrees  now.  It’s  a lot 
different  from  the  old  days.  ’’ 

1220:  Formation.  The  three 
drill  sergeants  check  each 
member  of  the  first  platoon:  water, 
gas  mask,  dog  tags,  pack. 

No  one  fails  this  inspection. 
Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
pauses  in  front  of  the  group.  All 
eyes  focus  on  him. 


"YOU  GUYS  REALLY  GOT  IT  ALL 
TOGETHER  TODAY.  THAT’S  BECAUSE 
YOU  PUT  OUT  THAT  EXTRA  EFFORT  TO 
SHOW  SOME  PRIDE.  LOOKIN'  GOOD, 
FIRST  PLATOON.” 

Burley  smiles  as  though  the 
drill  sergeant  was  talking  to  him, 
alone. 

1230:  "Joe,  this  is  gonna  be 
a 6-mile  road  march,”  Drill  Ser- 
geant Whitfield  tells  the  company 
formation.  "And  all  you  Joes  are 
goingto  make  it.  And  tonight,  Joe. 
we  re  going  to  give  you  a little 
break.  Trucks  will  bring  you  back 
topostfora  boxingsmoker. Those 
two  men  who  signed  up  to  box, 
fall  out  to  therear  of  the  formation. 
And  tonight,  Joe,  we're  going  to 
sleep  in  the  field.  Do  you  under- 
stand that,  Joe?” 

“Yes,  Drill  Sergeant!” 
“Okay,  Joe,  let’s  hit  the 

trail.” 

The  company  moves  off 
across  the  fields,  marching 
toward  the  edge  of  the  main  post. 
Dust  churns  beneath  them,  form- 
ing a cloud  that  follows  the  col- 
umn. Someone  starts  a cadence 
song: 

“They  say  that  in  the  Army 
“The  coffee’s  might  fine; 
“Looks  like  muddy  water, 
“And  tastes  like  turpentine. 
“Oh,  Lord,  I wanna  go 
“But  they  won ’t  let  me  go 
“Hoooooooooome.  ” 

A mile  out,  the  company 
entersthewoods.  Pavementends. 
The  road  turns  to  chocolate-col- 
ored mud.  The  company  divides 
into  two  columns  that  march  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  road. 

Insects  buzz  the  platoons. 
Route  step.  No  need  to  stay  in  step, 
just  keep  up.  Another  song  starts: 
“They  say  that  in  the  Army 
“The  pay  is  mighty  fine; 
“They  pay  you  100  dollars, 
“And  take  back  99. 

“Oh  Lord,  I wanna  go 
“But  they  won ’t  let  me  go 
“Hoooooooooome.  ” 
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Brush  snags  clothing. 
Sweat  runs  into  eyes.  Some  of  the 
troops  are  soaked,  sweating 
through  shirts  and  trousers.  Two 
miles  down,  4 to  go.  Drill  ser- 
geants spread  out  to  cover  the 
column’s  front,  middle  and  back. 

Three  miles  down.  Blisters 
startforming.  Someone  whispers, 
“Man!  Where  in  the  hell  are  they 
taking  us  this  time?”  No  one 
answers.  Somewhere  in  the  thick 
woods,  a crow  caws.  Drill  Ser- 
geant Barrett  brings  up  the  rear, 
helping  a soldier  who  fell  back  5 
minutes  before. 

Four  miles.  Some  canteens 
are  already  empty.  The  drill  ser- 
geant’s pace  never  slows.  Three 
soldiers  are  keeping  Pvt  Burley 
going:  one  on  each  arm,  one 
behind  him.  Burley  throws  his 
j weapon  to  the  ground,  butt  first. 
Another  soldier  picks  it  up  and 
keeps  walking.  Fifty  meters  down 
; the  road,  the  boy  lets  his  legs  go 
j limp.  His  buddies  hold  him  up;  the 


toes  of  his  boots  drag  the  ground. 

’’COME  ON,  BURLEY.  DAMNIT!” 

Pvt  Burley  straightens  up, 
then  pulls  himself  free  of  the 
arms  that  held  him.  Three  steps 
later,  he  dives  headlong  into  a 
roadside  puddle,  rolls  over  and 
just  lies  there.  The  column  passes 
by  as  two  drill  sergeants  walk 
through  the  mud  to  reach  him. 
Drill  Sergeant  Barrett  gets  there 
first. 

“Let  me  alone.  Just  leave 
me  here.  I can’t  do  it  no  more!” 
“GET  UP,  burley!” 

“I  don’t  wanna.  Just  leave 
me  here.  I just  wanna  die.  Drill 
Sergeant.  Leave  me  alone.”  The 
two  drill  sergeants  stand  over  the 
mud-coated  private,  alternately 
ordering  and  persuading  him  to 
get  on  his  feet. 

“we’re  almost  there,  bur- 

ley.  JUST  A LITTLE  FARTHER  NOW.” 
’’GET ON  YOUR  FEET,  SOLDIER! 
GET  UP,  I said!” 

“you  can  make  it.  there’s 


NOT  MUCH  MORE.  COME  ON.  I’LL  HELP 
YOU.” 

Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
bends  over  the  private,  offering 
his  hand. 

“Please,  Drill  Sergeant. 
Can’t  you  just  leave  me  here?  I 
can’t  march  no  more.” 

Nothing  he  can  say  will 
move  the  youngster.  Ten  minutes 
pass.  There  are  some  hysterical 
tears.  Finally,  Sgt  Barrett  tells  the 
other  drill  sergeant,  “I’ll  stay  with 
him.  You  go  on  ahead  and  send 
the  truck. 

The  other  drill  sergeant 
nods,  then  threads  his  way  down 
the  deserted  mud  road. 

Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
speaks  softly.  “You  know,  son, 
you  may  have  failed  at  everything 
you’ve  ever  tried  to  do  in  your  life, 
but  this  is  one  time  when  you’ve 
got  to  make  good.  What  will  your 
folks  say  if  you  come  home  now? 
What  will  your  friends  think  if  you 
getthrown  out  of  the  Army?  What 
will  you  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
life?  You’ve  got  to  get  up.  Prove 
to  yourself  that  you  . . .”  For  15 
more  minutes,  he  tries  to  talk  the 
17-year-old  out  of  the  mud  and 
back  into  the  Army. 

By  the  time  the  truck  comes 
bouncing  down  the  rutted  road. 
Pvt  Burley  is  up  and  walking, 
unaided.  Both  men’s  boots  are 
heavy  with  mud. 

“Get  on  the  truck,”  says  the 
drill  sergeant. 

“No,  Drill  Sergeant.  You 
take  the  truck.  I want  to  make  it 
on  my  own.  I’ll  walk.” 

A baffled  driver  watches  as 
both  men  walk  away,  erect  and 
moving  fast.  In  a dozen  minutes, 
bivouac  area  2-Bravo  comes  into 
view. 

Trainees  are  scattered. 
Some  slump  against  trees.  A few 
aresprawledontheground.  Boots 
come  off;  band-aids  go  on  blis- 
ters. Without  saying  a word.  Pvt 
Burley  heads  to  the  latrine  to 
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Motivating  a soldier  from  within  and 
building  on  pride,  not  fear,  is  the  drill 
sergeant’s  key  to  success. 


clean  up. 

But  there’s  no  rest  for  drill 
sergeants.  Sgt  Barrett  joins  the 
other  six  noncoms  beneath  the 
pines  that  roof  the  bivouac  area. 

“Put  first  platoon  around 
the  east  perimeter,  second  pla- 
toon around  there,’’  the  senior 
drillsergeantsignals with  hisarm. 
“Drill  Sergeant  Barrett,  your  pla- 
toon will  take  guard  on  the  road. 
Both  platoons — put  out  security 
guards.  And  we’d  better  start 
getting  those  tents  up  now.’’  The 
tall  men  in  campaign  hats  dis- 
band. 

“FIRST  PLATOON.  OVER 

here!” 

Tired  feet  argue  against 


obeying  the  order.  The  drill  ser- 
geant's voice  wins. 

“Gather  around  me.  Leave 
someroom  herein  the  center.  You 
two,  get  out  your  shelter  halves, 
poles,  ropes  and  pegs.  The  rest 
of  you  watch  closely  so  you’ll 
knowhowtogetyourtentup.  . . ." 

1600:  Tent  city  grows 
around  the  perimeter,  first  one 
peak,  then  5,  17,  60.  Checking 
his  men’s  progress,  Drill  Sergeant 
Barrett  nods  approval.  “Looks 
good.  This  one's  right.  Good  job 
here.  This  tent  will  collapse  if  you 
don’t  put  the  rope  on  this  front 
pole  and  stake  it  down.  Squared 
away,  Burley,  looking  good.” 

1630:  The  “early”  chow 
truck  is  late.  Forty-five  more  min- 
utes. Time  for  an  impromptu  class. 

“My  troops  need  a class  on 
guarding  a tactical  area,”  Sgt 
Barrett  says,  “and  they  ought  to 
get  another  GBR  drill  so  they’ll 
be  ready  for  that,  too. 

“first  platoon,  fall  in!” 
1715:  A flatbed  truck  load- 
ed with  hot  food  clanks  into  the 
camp.  Troops  race  to  get  in  line. 
Ladles  thud  on  messkits.  When 
every  recruit  has  hisfood,  thedrill 
sergeants  go  through  the  line. 

2015:  Two  “cattle  truck” 
troop  transports  bring  the  troops 
back  from  the  boxing  smoker. 
Both  of  Company  A’s  boxers  lost; 
the  troops  are  still  finding  things 
to  blame  for  the  loss. 

2030:  Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
sends  out  three  “volunteers”  to 
demonstrate  to  his  platoon  how 
far  noise  and  light  will  carry  in 
the  dark.  One  recruit  whispers, 
“That  guy  with  the  cigarette  must 
be  300  yards  away.  In  war,  he 
would  be  dead  right  now!” 

2100:  The  platoon  scatters 
to  the  tents.  No  one  talks.  The 
evening  wind  makes  a sighing 
sound  through  the  pines. 

2130:  Some  of  the  troops 
are  already  asleep.  Others  wrestle 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


TO/MAKE 
A DRILL 
SERGE/1NT 

ONLY  THE  BEST 
1H/EARTHEH/1T 

"DO  I remember  my  sergeant  in  basic 
training  Can  you  forget  the  guy  who  sold 
you  your  first  3-day  pass? 

' He  was  a real-life  Sergeant  Snorkle 
with  a little  Bilko  thrown  in  ..  . used  to 
come  in  the  barracks  at  night — knee- 
walkin',  toilet-huggin'  drunk — wanting  to 
play  poker.  Swear?  The  man  couldn  't  pul 
a sentence  together  any  other  way. 

'He  owed  half  the  company  when 
we  graduated  from  basic.  Said  he'd  send 
it  to  us.  Haven't  seen  the  money  yet  and 
that  was  1958. " 

A Career  Soldier  Reminisces 

“The  drill  sergeant  of  today  is  a 
professional,"  says  Command  Sergeant 
Major  James  R.  Jeter,  commandant  of  the 
Fort  Dix  Drill  Sergeant's  School.  "In  the 
old  days,  he  was  often  someone  they 
couldn’t  find  anything  else  to  do  with. 
Sometimes  he  had  been  reduced  eight  or 
nine  times.  Today,  we  get  nothing  but  the 
Army’s  best." 

Today’s  elite  corps  of  spit-and- 
polish  drill  sergeants  began  in  1964  when 
the  Army’s  first  hand-picked,  profes- 
sionally trained  drill  sergeants  graduated 
from  schools  at  Forts  Dix,  Jackson,  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Knox  and  Sill. 

Since  then,  no  one  has  become  a 
drill  sergeant  without  completing  some  of 
the  most  demanding  training  the  Army  has 
to  offer — the  Drill  Sergeant  School.  Yet 
very  few  enlisted  soldiers  are  even  eligible 
for  the  school. 

Thosewhovolunteerto  become  drill 
sergeants  must  have  a "perfect"  medical 
profile,  a high  MOS  score  and  be  able  to 
pass  the  Army’s  combat  proficiency  PT 
test.  They  must  have  good  leadership 
qualities,  no  background  of  emotional 
problems  and  a clean  disciplinary  record. 
Applicants  must  also  be  within  ’’normal" 
height  and  weight  ratios.  The  course  is 
open  to  men  in  grades  E5  to  E7  and  women 
from  E4  to  E7. 
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SOLDIERS 


I When  there  aren’t  enough  qualified 

1 volunteers,  Department  of  Army  uses 
|l  identical  standards  to  select  soldiers  for 
’ drill  sergeant  duty.  Even  then,  one  candi- 
date in  ten  will  fail  to  earn  his  or  her 
I drill  sergeant’s  hat  and  badge. 

Once  accepted  into  the  school,  drill 
sergeant  candidates  master  drill  and  cer- 
emonies, weapons  and  tactical  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  a battery  of  general 
military  subjects.  They  must  also  learn  to 
teach  these  same  subjects  to  new  recruits. 
Butthisalonewill  notmakeadrill  sergeant. 

Throughout  the  course,  candidates 
are  constantly  observed,  inspected  and 
evaluated.  “We  look  at  them  and  try  to 
[ determine  if  they  should  be  drill  ser- 
I geants,”  says  Comd  Sgt  Maj  Jeter.  “It’s 
i our  job  to  sort  out  these  candidates  . . . 

I to  take  out  the  ones  who  are  simply  not 

I highcaliber.  Just  because  candidates  pass 

I academically  doesn’t  mean  they’ve  got  all 


the  things  we’re  looking  for  in  a drill 
sergeant.’’ 

’Appearance  counts  and  standards 
are  higher  here,’’  says  Sergeant  First  Class 
Rafael  Corella,  the  school  executive  of- 
ficer. “Each  day  starts  with  an  in-ranks 
inspection.  Candidates  who  don’t  meet 
our  exacting  standards  are  given  demerits 
that  count  against  the  points  they  need 
to  graduate." 

The  school’s  “Student  Guide"  lists 
some  50  possible  infractions  for  which 
demerits  are  given;  two-thirds  are  for 
uniform  violations.  ’’Boots  not  shined  to 
school  standards"  is  two  demerits.  Im- 
proper sleeve  length  is  one  demerit.  The 
list  runs  from  haircuts  to  scratched  brass 
and  unmarked  footwear.  The  last  item  on 
the  list,  “cheating,”  carries  no  demerits. 
The  punishment  is  automatic  dismissal 
from  the  school. 

Candidates  are  also  graded  on  their 


leadership  abilitieswhile  acting  in  rotating 
positions  of  responsibility.  Another  facet 
of  leadership  training  is  counseling;  It’s 
taught  with  "transactional  analysis”  tech- 
niques. 

"They’re  taught  to  counsel  people 
without  putting  them  down  . . . without 
threats,  name-calling  or  unconstructive 
criticism,"  says  Sergeant  First  Class  Ben 
Hooks,  leadership  committee  chief. 

"They’re  taught  to  read  body  lan- 
guage as  well  as  to  listen  to  the  trainee 
. . . and  to  tell  if  a performance  problem 
is  actually  a personal  problem.  So  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  performance  problem, 
the  drill  sergeant  can  change  roles  to  relax 
the  trainee  and  discuss  the  personal 
problem. 

"Through  transactional  analysis, 
we  try  to  teach  them  that  by  understanding 
their  own  personality  they  can  better 
understand  the  trainee’s  . . . and  they’re 
taught  to  be  analytical. 

“We  give  them  role-playing  exer- 
cises to  see  if  the  candidate  can  find  out 
what  the  trainee’s  real  problem  is.” 

This  phase  of  the  course  also  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  rewarding 
good  behavior  and  genuine  accomplish- 
ments. 

Many  graduates  recall  the  intense 
pressurfe  they  felt  throughout  the  course. 
Candidates  are  given  counseling,  not 
pushups,  when  they  fail  to  meet  school 
standards. 

"But  each  one  is  competing  for 
honor  graduate,  distinguished  graduate 
and  their  own  personal  goals,”  says  Sgt 
Jeter.  “If  they  can’t  take  the  pressure  here, 
they  sure  won’t  be  able  to  take  it  in  a 
training  unit.” 

Once  the  candidate  completes  the 
school,  there’s  still  a 6-month  period  of 
observation  and  evaluation  conducted 
while  on  the  job.  Only  a few  drill  sergeants 
fail  to  complete  this  phase  successfully. 
Yet  it’s  an  important  element  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  the  Army  must  have  in  its 
drill  sergeants. 

“The  candidate  who  graduates  from 
the  school  has  shown  a great  deal . . . and 
has  something  on  the  ball.  After  about  a 
year  “on  the  trail’  as  a drill  sergeant,  they’re 
qualified  to  do  just  about  anything.  You 
learn  to  deal  with  so  much. 

“You  get  more  in  2 years  as  a drill 
sergeantthan  10  anywhereelse,"  says  Sgt 
1st  Cl  Corella.  "It’sa  most  demanding  job” 

The  Army  could  use  more  drill 
sergeant  volunteers  than  it  now  gets; 
about  half  are  “ selected"’  for  the  duty.  In 
any  case,  the  training  insures  that  only 
the  best  will  ever  get  to  wear  the  drill 
sergeant’s  distinctive  hat  and  badge. 
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SSgt  Jim  Barrett  helps  trainees  learn  the  proper  way  to  put  on  a gas  mask. 


with  equipment,  trying  to  make 
room  enough  to  stretch  out  in 
their  tents. 

Drill  Sergeant  Barrett 
stands  near  the  road,  watching  the 
platoon’s  flashlights  click  off. 
“I’ve  had  three  summers  and  two 
winters  out  here  on  the  trail.  . . . 


You  get  to  know  all  the  roads  and 
paths  by  heart  after  awhile.  I like 
it;  you  can  sleep  good  at  the  end 
of  a day,  knowing  you’ve  done 
the  job  well.”  Somewhere,  a fire- 
fight  breaks  out  as  another  com- 
pany engages  a mock  enemy. 

“The  hours  aren’t  always 


this  long.  The  first  2 weeks  are 
a hundred  percent.  Four  in  the 
morning  until  9.  10,  11  at  night. 
After  that  we  break  up  the  time 
amongdrillsergeants.  Onecomes 
early  and  the  other  stays  late. 

“Hopefully  we  ll  get  a little 
cycle  break  when  this  group 
graduates..  . . You  get  to  go  home 
at  5 o'clock  for  a few  days.  My 
wife  likes  that  . . . seeing  my  face 
at  the  dinner  table. 

“We  make  $50  extra  a 
month,  drill  sergeant's  pay.  It 
gives  people  who  don’t  know 
anything  about  drill  sergeants 
something  to  talk  about.  If  youtell 
them,  ‘Why  don’t  you  become  a 
drill  sergeant,’  they  say,  'Oh  no, 
I don’t  want  to  do  that.’ 

“if  you’re  still  up,  cut  it. 

HIT  THAT  SACK,  GENTLEMEN. 

“I  like  the  job,  so  I’d  do  it 
anyway,  even  if  we  didn’t  get  that 
extra  money.” 

Thefirefightstops.  Crickets 
chirrup. 

“Listen  to  that  wind.  It’s 
pretty  nice  out  tonight.  Peaceful. 
It’s  easy  to  fall  asleep  out  here. 
Most  of  the  troops  are  already 
asleep.  They’re  exhausted.” 

2200:  The  smell  of  coming 
rain  sweeps  in  on  a cool  breeze, 
mingling  with  the  smell  of  pine. 
A quarter-moon  slips  behind  the 
clouds  as  Drill  Sergeant  Jim  Bar- 
rett makes  one  last  check  on  his 
58  soldiers-to-be. 

It’s  a good  time  to  get  to 
sleep.  Dawn  comes  early  at  bi- 
vouac area  2-Bravo. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Privates  “Bur- 
ley” and  “Fradkin”  are  fictional 
names,  but  their  personalities  and 
experiences  are  based  on  real-life 
cases.  Pvt  Burley  was  referred  to 
Mental  Health,  upon  reporting  a 
long  history  of  inability  to  deal 
with  stress.  With  the  help  of  med- 
ical counselors  and  Drill  Sergeant 
Barrett,  Pvt  Burley  graduated.  □ 
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Jerry  Hill 


STAFF  SERGEANT  Stan  Wil- 
li liamson  and  his  wife,  Jean,  grew 
||  up  in  foster  homes.  They  know  what 
that's  like.  Sometimes  foster  care 
\ is  a wholesome,  rewarding  experi- 
ence for  both  children  and  parents, 
f Other  times  it’s  just  an  experience, 
soon  forgotten.  It  can  also  be  a 
nightmare. 

“Some  of  the  foster  homes 
I was  in  weren’t  that  good,”  says 
Jean  Williamson.  “Somebody  has 
I got  to  help  these  kids.  You  don’t 
know  what  could  happen  to  them 
if  they  aren’t  placed  in  good 
homes.’’ 

In  the  past  4 years  while 
stationed  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala., 
before  moving  to  Germany,  the 
Williamsons  have  served  as  foster 
parents  for  up  to  six  children  at  one 
time.  They  have  three  children  of 
their  own.  It  hasn’t  all  been  fun  and 
games,  but  the  Williamsons  and 
other  foster  parents  aren’t  com- 
plaining. 

Most  mothers  will  tell  you 
that  caring  for  just  one  or  two 
children  can  be  hectic  enough.  Car- 
ing for  six  or  eight  children,  includ- 
ing several  with  complex  emotional 
problems,  can  be  pure  hell — unless 
you  possess  ample  reserves  of  pa- 
tience, compassion,  understanding 
and  love. 

I Like  the  Williamsons,  Spe- 

JERRY  HILL  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Information 
Office,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


cialist  5 Dave  Finton  and  his  wife 
Amy,  at  Fort  McClellan,  have 
demonstrated  they  possess  many  of 
these  qualities.  Unlike  the  William- 
sons, however,  neither  of  the  Fin- 
tons  were  raised  in  foster  homes. 
In  fact,  they  were  originally  moti- 
vated to  become  foster  parents  for 
personal  reasons. 

“I  couldn’t  find  a job  after 
we  moved  here.  I was  getting  bored 
and  depressed,’’  Amy  says.  “Then 
we  met  the  Williamsons  through  the 
Boy  Scout  program  and  began  to 
talk  about  the  foster  parent  pro- 
gram. It  seemed  like  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  I could  do.’’ 

They  applied  for  a foster 
parents’  license.  Soon  after  a 16- 
month-old  boy  with  mental  and 
physical  handicaps  was  placed  in  the 
Finton’s  home.  A month  or  so  later 
they  also  accepted  a 2-week-old  girl . 
Later  it  became  necessary  to  place 
the  handicapped  child  under  closer 
medical  supervision,  but  the  baby 
girl  is  still  with  the  Fintons. 

“She’s  a normal  baby  and 
pretty  spoiled,”  says  Amy  with 
obvious  affection.  “We  have  two 
children  of  our  own  and  she’s  just 
likeoneof  our  family.  She  sees  Dave 
and  me  as  her  mama  and  daddy, 
and  she’s  already  developed  a 
beautiful  personality.” 

Teresa  Rafael  is  a case 
worker  with  the  Calhoun  County, 
(Ala.)  Department  of  Pensions  and 


Staff  Sergeant  Stan  Williamson  and  wife, 
Jean,  relax  with  daughter,  Kim,  and  their 
foster  child. 

Security,  which  administers  the 
local  foster  care  program. 

“We’ve  been  very  pleased 
with  the  military  foster  homes  we’ve 
had,”  she  says.  “People  in  Calhoun 
County,  including  those  at  the  fort, 
are  very  concerned  about  others. 
I just  wish  we  had  more  foster 
parents  like  the  Williamsons  and 
Fintons.” 

According  to  Rafael,  Cal- 
houn County  at  present  has  about 
75  foster  homes  but  some  neigh- 
boring counties  have  far  fewer.  The 
scarcity  of  foster  homes  is  generally 
due  to  the  lack  of  general  knowledge 
about  the  program.  There  is  also  the 
fear  of  being  separated  from  foster 
children  after  becoming  emotion- 
ally attached  to  them. 

There’s  a general  miscon- 
ception that  many  parents  partici- 
pate in  the  program  simply  for 
money.  “In  fact,  payments  for 
foster  care  are  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  costs  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  all  the  other  miscella- 
neous expenses  normally  incurred 
in  raising  a child,”  says  Rafael. 

What  motivates  parents  to 
accept  less  fortunate  or  mistreated 
children  into  their  homes? 

“That’s  a hard  question  to 
answer,”  says  SSgt  Williamson.  “I 
guess  it’s  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  when  they  leave  us,  they’re 
in  better  shape — mentally  and  phy- 
sically— than  when  we  got  them.” 

Jean  Williamson  sees  her 
personal  reward  as  a foster  parent 
from  a slightly  different  angle. 

“I  guess  the  biggest  benefit 
as  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  she  says, 
“is  that  my  kids  aren’t  growing  up 
thinking  they’re  the  only  kids  in  the 
world.  They’re  learning  to  share 
what  they  have  with  others.  We  treat 
our  foster  children  exactly  the  way 
we  treat  out  own,  or  at  least  we 
try  to.  The  fact  we’re  able  to  help 
these  children  benefits  us  psycho- 
logically more  than  anything  else.” 

Being  a foster  parent  can  be 
a trying  experience.  But,  it  can  also 
be  rewarding  as  they  watch  a 
youngster  grow  into  a happy, 
healthy  child  under  their  care.  □ 
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Beyond 
The 
Call  Of 

Duty.. 


Recognizing 

The 

Exceptional 

Soldier 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


••ON  THH  MORNING  of  June  4. 
I97 1 . the  entire  camp  (at  an  isolated 
radio  rela>  site  in  Vietnam)  came 
under  an  intense  harrage  ...  of 
enemy  small  arms,  automatic 
weapons,  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades and  mortar  hre  from  a 
superior  sized  enemy  force,"  the 
citation  reads. 

••Staff  Sergeant  John  R.  Ca- 
vaiani  (I^latoon  Leader)  acted  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal 
safety  as  he  repeatedly  exposed 
himself  to  heavy  enemy  fire  ...  to 
move  about  the  camp's  perimeter 
directing  the  platoon's  fire  and  ral- 
lying the  platoon  in  a desperate  fight 
for  survival. 

•'When  the  entire  platoon 
was  to  be  evacuated,  SSgt  Cavaiani 
unhesitatingly  volunteered  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  and  direct  the 
helicopters  into  the  landing  zone. 
( He)  was  able  to  direct  the  first  three 
helicopters  in,  evacuating  a major 
portion  of  the  platoon. 

"Due  to  intense  increase  in 
enemy  fire,  Sgt  Cavaiani  was  forced 
to  remain  at  the  camp  overnight 
where  he  calmly  directed  the  re- 
maining platoon  members  in 
strengthening  their  defenses. 

"On  the  morning  of  June  5, 
a heavy  ground  fog  restricted  visi- 
bility. The  . . . enemy  force 
launched  a major  ground  attack  in 
an  attempt  to  completely  annihilate 
the  remaining  small  force. 

"Sgt  Cavaiani  returned  a 
heavy  barrage  of  small  arms  and 
hand  grenade  fire  on  the  assaulting 
enemy  . . . but  was  unable  to  slow 
them  down. 

"He  ordered  the  remaining 
platoon  members  to  attempt  to 
escape  while  he  provided  them  with 
cover  fire. 

"With  one  last  courageous 
exertion,  Sgt  Cavaiani  recovered  a 
machine  gun,  stood  up,  completely 
exposing  himself  to  the  heavy 
enemy  fire  directed  at  him,  and 
began  firing  the  machine  gun  in  a 
sweeping  motion  along  the  two 
ranks  of  advancing  enemy  soldiers. 

"While  inflicting  severe 
losses  on  the  advancing  enemy 
force,  Sgt  Cavaiani  was  wounded 
numerous  times. 

"Through  Sgt  Cavaiani’s 


valiant  efforts  and  complete  disre- 
gard for  his  safety,  the  majority  of 
the  remaining  platoon  members 
were  able  to  escape." 

Sgt  Cavaiani  was  not  able  to 
escape.  When  the  enemy  overran 
his  position,  the  wounded  sergeant 
was  taken  prisoner. 

Despite  his  wounds,  and  the 
primitive  conditions  forced  on 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam, he  somehow  survived  the  next 
20  months.  On  March  27,  I97.7,  he 
was  freed  and  returned  to  a hospital 
in  the  United  States. 

The  citation  from  which  his 
heroic  acts  are  quoted  concludes; 
"Staff  Sergeant  Cavaiani's  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  extraordinary 
heroism,  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  were  in  keeping  w'ith 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  United  States 
Army." 

On  December  1 2,  1 974,  Sgt 
Cavaiani  was  called  to  the  White 
House,  where  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford  presented  him  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  He  also  became  one  of  the 
last  two  soldiers  to  earn  the  Nation’s 
highest  recognition  for  bravery  in 
combat. 

* * =|! 

THE  blue  and  white  Medal 
of  Honor  is  the  foremost  of  16 
military  decorations  awarded  to 
soldiers  who  serve  the  Army  in 
"heroic,  extraordinary,  outstanding 
or  meritorious"  ways. 

The  primary  intent  of  the 
awards  system  is  to  recognize  spe- 
cial merit  during  war.  However,  the 
Army  also  awards  medals  for  gen- 
uinely exceptional  deeds  and  serv- 
ices performed  during  peacetime. 
Of  the  I6  military  decorations  au- 
thorized by  law,  1 1 can  be  awarded 
during  peacetime.  In  order  of  im- 
portance, they  are:  The  Defense 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Legion 
of  Merit,  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Soldier’s  Medal,  Defense 
Superior  Service  Medal,  Defense 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  Air  Medal, 
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I Joint  Service  Commendation 
I Medal,  and  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal. 

How  Do  You  Get  a Decora- 
tion? The  Army  awards  system 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  no 
person  is  automatically  entitled  to 
an  award.  Someone  has  to  recom- 
mend you  for  one. 

According  to  Army  Regula- 
' tion  672-5-1 , “It  is  the  responsibility 
; of  any  individual  having  personal 
knowledge  of  an  act,  achievement 
or  service,”  to  make  a recommen- 
dation, if  it  is  “believed  to  warrant 
j an  award.”  Recommendations 
! should  go  on  DA  Form  638,  “Rec- 
ommendation for  Award.” 

“Recommendations  for 
I awards  must  be  tied  to  specific 
achievements  or  acts,”  says  Major 
Wayne  Morris,  Chief  of  the  Policy 
and  Authorizations  Section,  Mili- 
tary Awards  Branch,  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Personnel  Center 
(MILPERCEN).  “If  a person  de- 
serves an  award  we  want  them  put 
in  for  it.  But  the  person  recom- 
mending the  award  must  state  in 
writing  what  the  individual  actually 
did,  in  plain  words.  We’re  trying 
! to  stop  people  from  using  flowery 
j language.  . . taking  six  or  eight  lines 
; to  say  nothing.” 


The  Medal  of  Honor,  above,  is  the  foremost  of  16  military  decorations  awarded  to 
soldiers.  Eleven  of  the  16  may  be  received  for  actions  during  peacetime. 


THE  LEGION  OF  MERIT, 
according  to  a 1942  Executive 
Order,  may  be  awarded  to 
members  who  distinguished 
themselves  "by  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  per- 
forming outstanding  services  ' 
Exceptional  performance  of 
duties  that  are  normal  to  a 
person's  grade,  branch,  spe- 
cialty or  assignment  are  not 
considered  adequate  to  merit 
this  award 


THE  DEFENSE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  MEDAL  is 
awarded  only  to  officers  who 
distinguish  themselves  "by  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service 
to  the  Government  in  a posi- 
tion of  unique  and  great  re- 
sponsibility," while  assigned  to 
joint  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  MEDAL  can  be 
awarded  to  anyone  serving 
with  the  U.S,  Army  who  per- 
forms outstanding  meri- 
torious service  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  a duty  of  great  respon- 
sibility ' Army  Regulation  672- 
5-1  stipulates  that  "exceptional 
performance  of  normal  duty 
will  not  alone  justify  an  award 
of  this  decoration  ' 
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THE  SOLDIER  S MEDAL 
is  awarded  only  to  soldiers 
cited  for  heroism  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  life,  and  only  for 
non-combat  acts. 


THE  AIR  MEDAL  is 
earned  by  ‘meritorious 
achievement  while  partici- 
pating in  aerial  flight,"  In 
peacetime  it  is  awarded  only 
for  heroic  acts  in  the  air. 


THE  DEFENSE 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  MEDAL 
can  be  awarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  only  It  s given 
to  members  of  the  U S Armed 
Forces  performing  superior 
meritorious  service  while  in  a 
position  of  significant  respon- 
sibility within  Department  of 
Defense  or  joint  service  organ- 
izations. 


THE  ARMY  COMMEN- 
DATION MEDAL  can  be  award- 
ed for  "heroism,  meritorious 
achievement  or  meritorious 
service.  " Although  often  pre- 
sented when  a person  leaves  a 
unit,  it's  not  given  unless  the 
person  s achievements  clearly 
merit  an  award. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING  CROSS  can  be  award- 
ed to  soldiers  who  set  them- 
selves apart  by  heroism  or 
extraordinary  achievement 
while  participating  in  aerial 
flight,'  Heroism  must  be  vol- 
untary and  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  This  award  is 
given  only  in  recognition  of 
single  acts,  not  for  sustained 
operations. 


THE  MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE  MEDAL  goes  to  per- 
sons who  deserve  recognition 
for  "outstanding  meritorious 
achievement  or  service."  This 
decoration  is  the  non-combat 
equivalent  of  the  Bronze  Star, 
and  ranks  just  below  that 
medal. 


.\u  ;u\lsaicgi\cn  foraclions. 
nttt  uorJs. 

The  complctci.1  rccomniLMi- 
Jation  must  he  Mibmiue(.l  ihrouiih 
eommaiul  channels  within  2 years 
of  the  e\ent  or  period  eoneerned. 
If  the  field  commanders  agree  that 
an  award  is  deserved,  they  forward 
the  recitmmendation  to  the  appro- 
priate awards  hmird  for  consider- 
ation. 

Close  scrutiny  h\  awards 
hoards,  located  at  each  major  com- 
mand, protects  the  award's  meaning 
and  importance  hy  singlingout  those 
who  actually  merit  a decoration. 

“The  awards  system  is 
decentralized.  .Although  this  leaves 
Mll.PKRCKN  guidance  open  to 
local  interpretations,  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  is  in  the  best 
position  to  decide  who  should  get 
aw-ards,"  says  Lieutenant  Colonel 
.lames  .Smith.  Chief  of  the  Military 
Awards  Branch.  MII.f^HRCHN. 
“Aw'ards  w ill  vary  among  units  . . . 
because  the  missions  are  different. 

“The  new  thrust  is  that  three 
things  must  he  considered  when  a 
person  is  being  recommended  for 
an  award;  the  impact  the  act  or 
accomplishment  had  on  the  unit,  the 
impact  it  had  on  the  overall  Army, 
and  whether  or  not  adequate  recog- 
nition could  be  provided  with  a letter 
of  commendation  or  certificate  of 
achievement.  Only  when  the  letter 
or  certificate  is  not  sufficient  should 
the  person  be  considered  for  an 
award. 

“But  if  one  tank  platoon 
earns  the  best  range  firing  record 
in  the  division,  why  not  give  an 
award  for  achievement?  The  com- 
mander could  recommend  award  of 
a Meritorious  Service  Medal,  for 
example,  to  the  platoon  sergeant  and 
platoon  leader.  An  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  could  be  given  to 
others  in  the  platoon.” 

Medals  are  symbols  of  per- 
sonal dedication  to  duty.  The  colors 
in  each  medal  are  also  symbolic.  Six 
of  the  Army’s  awards  bear  the 
national  colors;  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  Medal  of  Honor  has  13  white 
stars — representing  the  original  13 
colonies — on  a light  blue  back- 
ground. Blue  is  symbolic  of  loyalty 
and  vigilance. 
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Today's  Legion  of  Merit  and 
Purple  Heart  both  stem  from  the 
purple  and  white  "Badge  of  Military 
Merit"  established  by  General 
George  Washington  in  1782.  Al- 
though not  considered  a decoration, 
the  red  and  white  ribboned  Good 
Conduct  Medal  is  awarded  for  con- 
tinuous commendable  service  to 
soldiers  recommended  for  it  by  their 
commanders. 

The  myrtle  green  of  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  refers 
backtotheeraof  theRomanempire. 

In  the  days  of  Caesar,  a 
wreath  of  myrtle  leaves  was  used 
to  "crown"  a person  officially 
commended  for  an  act  or  endeavor. 
Other  wreaths,  of  oak  or  laurel,  were 
also  used  as  decorations.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  awards  to  win  around 
100  B.C.  may  have  been  the  "Ram- 
part Crown.”  It  was  awarded  only 
to  the  first  soldier  to  get  over  the 
enemy’s  walls  during  an  attack. 

* * * 


"The  practice  of  decorating 
military  heroes  probably  dates  back 
to  the  first  professional,  standing 
armies,"  says  Tom  Lockwood,  an 
archivist  with  the  U.S.  ArmyCenter 
of  Military  History. 

"Little  is  written  about  ear- 
lier times,"  says  Lockwood,  "but 
we  do  know  quite  a bit  about  awards 
in  the  Greek-Roman  era.  The  high- 
est award  given  for  valor  in  Rome’s 
citizen  army  was  the  wreath  of 
grass.  It  was  reserved  for  utmost 
heroism  in  battle.  Other  acts  were 
rewarded  with  distinctive  armbands. 

"In  time,  more  lasting 
awards  were  cast  in  the  form  of 
bronze  medallions.  Later,  the 
medals  gained  an  intrinsic  value — in 
the  form  of  silver  or  gold.” 

Twenty  centuries  later,  our 
most  coveted  awards  are  still  made 
with  precious  metals.  The  Medal  of 
Honor  is  layered  with  gold.  The 
Silver  Star  is  plated  with  gold  and 
bears  a sterling  silver  star  in  the 
center  of  the  gold  one.  Yet  even 
today,  the  true  value  of  a decoration 
lies  not  in  the  metal  it’s  made  of, 
but  in  the  mettle  of  those  who  earn 
it  by  heroism  and  service  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.Q 


THE  JOINT  SERVICE 
COMMENDATION  MEDAL  is 
awarded  for  meritorious 
achievement  or  service  " while 
serving  in  joint-service  activi- 
ties outlined  in  Army  Regula- 
tion 672-5-1 . 


Although  not  consid- 
ered a decoration,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  is  also  award- 
ed for  continuous,  commend- 
able service  to  soldiers  who 
are  recommended  for  it  by 
their  commanders.  The  first 
award  is  normally  given  at  the 
end  of  a soldier's  first  enlist- 
ment. Subsequent  awards  are 
made  after  3 years  of  honora- 
ble service. 


THE  DEFENSE  MERITORIOUS  SERVICE 
MEDAL  is  awarded  to  members  of  the  active 
duty  Armed  Forces  for  exceptional 
non-combat  service  or  achievement  while 
serving  with  Department  of  Defense  or 
certain  joint  service  organizations.  This 
award  is  one  of  the  newest  in  existence.  It 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  on  November  3,  1977. 

ALL  MEDALS  are  presented  without  cost. 
Replacement  of  medals  is  also  made  without 
cost  to  those  on  active  duty.  A written 
request  for  replacement  must  be  made  to  the 
individual’s  unit  supply  section,  stating  that 
the  original  medal  was  lost,  destroyed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  use  through  no  fault  of  the 
owner. 

RETIREES  and  former  soldiers  can  have  lost 
or  destroyed  awards  replaced  by  writing  to: 
Commander,  USAR  Components  Personnel 
and  Administration  Center,  9700  Page 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132.  Retired 
generals  may  write  to  HQDA  (DAPC-PAP-B), 
200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

DECORATIONS  should  be  engraved,  as 
described  in  AR  672-5-1,  before  they  are 
presented.  In  case  this  hasn’t  been  done, 
your  unit  supply  section  can  send  your 
decoration  to  the  U.S.  Army  Support 
Command,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  get  your 
name  engraved  on  it. 
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CTOBER  18,  1973,  Mansfield,  Ohio — A clear 

night  with  a quarter  moon  and  hardly  a trace 
of  wind.  Visibility — 10  to  15  miles. 

Perfect  flying  weather  for  Captain  Lawrence 
Coyne  and  his  men  aboard  their  UH-1H  helicopter. 
The  crew  of  the  Army  Reserve’s  316th  Medical 
Detachment  was  heading  home  to  Cleveland  after 
flight  physicals  in  Columbus.  Copilot  Lieutenant 
Arrigo  Jezzi  was  at  the  controls  and  everything  was 
going  smoothly. 

About  halfway  through  the  trip,  around  1 1 :00 
p.m.,SergeantJohn  Healey, the flightmedic,  noticed 
a red  light  to  the  west  and  moving  south.  It  seemed 
unusually  bright  for  any  aircraft,  but  far  enough 
away  that  he  didn’t  think  it  worth  mentioning. 

A few  minutes  later  the  crew  chief.  Sergeant 
Robert  Yanacsek,  sitting  opposite  Sgt  Healey,  also 
spotted  a red  light.  But  it  appeared  to  be  keeping 
a course  parallel  to  the  helicopter. 

“I  told  him  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  aircraft,” 
recalls  Larry  Coyne,  now  a major.  “About  a minute 
or  2 later  Sgt  Healey  said  the  red  light  was  converging 
on  us  in  a perpendicular  axis.  I looked  out  and  saw 
the  light  coming  toward  us  at  the  same  altitude 
and  at  a very  fast  speed — I’d  say  in  excess  of  1,000 
knots  (about  1,150  mph). 

“It  looked  like  it  was  going  to  ram  or  hit  the 
helicopter.  I told  the  copilotthat  I’d  take  the  controls. 
I put  the  helicopter  in  a controlled  descent  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

“That  didn’t  do  any  good,”  says  Maj  Coyne. 
“We  saw  it  was  still  coming  at  us.” 

Mansfield  airport,  an  Chio  National  Guard 
outlet,  was  nearby.  The  crew  thought  at  first  they 
were  being  charged  by  a fighter  plane. 

They  radioed  Mansfield  tower.  Mansfield 
acknowledged  the  Huey’s  tail  number.  When  the 
crew  called  again,  there  was  no  answer.  The  Huey 
couldn’t  transmit  or  receive.  Then  the  compass  went 
out  of  control,  spinning  madly. 

“We  were  ready  to  die  that  night,”  remembers 
Maj  Coyne.  “It  was  going  to  hit  us.  When  it  was 
coming  at  us,  it  came  in  front  of  us.  We  thought 
it  was  going  to  hit  us  broadside. 

“When  I saw  that  it  was  like  300  or  400  feet 
away,  I closed  my  eyes  and  braced  for  impact.  The 
whole  crew  did.” 


Janet  Hake 
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Color  photos  courtesy  of  Columbia  Pictures 
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Nothing  happened.  When  they  looked  out, 
the  object  was  stopped  in  front  of  them.  It  wasn't 
a fighter. 

“We  were  looking  right  out  the  clear  plexi- 
glass windshield  of  the  Huey,’’  says  Maj  Coyne.  "The 
object  was  a gray,  metallic  structure.” 

The  metallic  structure,  according  to  the  crew, 
was  cigar-shaped,  about  60  feet  long  and  slightly 
domed.  It  was  illuminated  by  a red  light.  “You  could 
tell  where  the  red  light  stopped  and  the  gray,  metallic 
structure  started.  You  could  see  red  reflection  off 
it,”  says  Maj  Coyne. 

“Underthe  aft  (rear)  undercarriage  two  bright 
lights  came  out — a white  light  which  seemed  to  be 
the  source  of  power  and  a green  light  which  was 
pyramid-shaped.  It  could  swing,  I guess,  360  de- 
grees.” 

Eventually  the  object  moved  away.  “It  flew 
between  the  city  of  Mansfield  and  the  airport  and 
did  a 45-degree  turn  toward  the  northwest.  Then 
it  continued  at  a very  high  rate  of  speed.  The  faster 
it  went  the  brighter  the  white  light  became  until 
it  just  went  out.  The  green  light  retracted.”  The  last 
they  saw  of  the  object,  it  disappeared  over  the 
horizon. 

Maj  Coyne  and  his  crew  believe  they  saw  a 
UFO,  or  unidentified  flying  object.  What  they  saw, 
they  think,  can’t  be  explained. 

Did  the  crew  actually  see  a UFO?  Could  it 
have  been  a spaceship  from  outer  space?  Or  was 
it  just  a figment  of  all  their  imaginations?  Are  UFOs 
for  real? 

There  are  millions  of  people  who  think  they 
are.  Because  these  people — including  President 
Jimmy  Carter — have  seen  UFOs. 

Skeptic  and  self-proclaimed  UFO  disen- 
chanter  Philip  Klass  thinks  they’re  seeing  things — 
commonly  occurring  natural  things.  “I  can 
guarantee  that  if  any  person  can  stand  outside  3 
hours,  looking  at  the  sky,  they  will  see  something 
unusual,”  says  Klass,  who’s  written  two  books 
debunking  UFOs.  “If  they  stand  and  look  at  a bright 
star,  the  star  will  seem  to  move.  They  may  notice 
an  airplane  with  an  unusual  type  of  light.  There 
are  any  number  of  things  up  there  to  be  seen.” 

But  how  many  people  have  seen  a cigar- 
shaped object  with  a revolving  green  light? 


Far  back  into  time  earthlings  have  been  having 
encounters  of  all  kinds  with  seemingly  unexplained 
objects.  Some  “UFOIogists”  interpret  Biblical  lights, 
chariots  and  strange  clouds  moving  across  the  sky 
as  possible  UFOs. 

Ancient  Romans  talked  of  intensely  bright 
globes  of  light  that  fell  to  the  Earth  and  rose  again. 
Spanish  sailors  in  1644  claimed  seeing  glowing 
objects  in  the  night  sky.  What  amazed  these  men 
wasthatthe  lights  brokeformation  and  moved  apart, 
then  gathered  again  before  speeding  away  and  out 
of  sight. 

Many  Japanese,  German  and  American  pilots 
during  World  War  II  reported  seeing  glowing  balls 
of  fire  that  flew  off  the  wingtips  and  behind  their 
planes.  These  “lights”  were  flexible.  They  could 
change  from  red  to  orange  to  white  and  back  to 
red.  The  Americans  called  them  “foo-fighters.” 
Explanations  were  varied,  including  electrical  dis- 
charges from  the  engines  or — like  the  Coyne 
crew — figments  of  the  airmen’s  imaginations.  No 
one  knew  for  sure. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  if  a lot  of  UFO  sightings 
might  actually  be  exaggerations  of  people’s  imagi- 
nations mixed  with  fear  at  seeing  something  so 
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unusual.  Robert  Buckhout,  in  hisarticle  “Eyewitness 
Testimony”  in  Scientific  American,  wrote,  “An 
observer  is  less  capable  of  remembering  details, 
lessaccurate  indetectingsignalswhen  understress. 
He’s  quite  naturally  paying  attention  to  his  own  well- 
being and  safety.  . . . Research  I have  done  with  Air 
Force  flight  crews  confirm  that  even  highly  trained 
people  become  poor  observers  under  stress.  . . . 
Time  estimates  are  particularly  exaggerated.  . . .” 
Whether  or  not  it  was  exaggerated,  an 


eyewitness  account  in  1947  set  off  a flurry  of  UFO 
concern  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a report 
of  the  sighting  of  the  first  flying  saucer. 

Kenneth  Arnold,  a Washington  state  sales- 
man, saw  it.  From  his  small  airplane,  he  observed 
a “chain  of  saucer-like  things  at  least  5 miles  long, 
swerving  in  and  out  of  the  high  mountain  peaks. 
They  were  flat  like  a pan  and  so  shiny  they  reflected 
the  sun  like  a mirror.” 

This  aroused  the  interest  of  many  experts — 
including  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force — who  suspected 
the  saucers  might  be  a new  Soviet  weapon.  Then 
the  press,  and  shortly  the  public,  found  out. 

A tremor  of  excitement  was  unleashed.  How 
could  you  be  sure  the  person  next  to  you  on  the 
bus  wasn’t  from  another  planet?  If  he  took  his 
hat  off,  would  there  be  antennae  instead  of  ears? 

People  speculated,  theorized  and  conjec- 
tured that  perhaps  we  weren’t  alone.  Sci-fi  paper- 
back novels,  movies  (like  “The  Day  the  Earth  Stood 
Still”)  and  televisian  shows  (“My  Favorite  Martian”) 
carried  the  ballyhoo  several  steps  further. 

People  were  fascinated  with  this  realm  of  the 
unknown.  Itwas  no  wonderthat  phony  claims  began 
to  pop  up. 

John  Acuff,  president  of  the  National  Investi- 
gations Committee  on  Aerial  Phenomena  (NICAP), 
figures  about  10  percent  of  the  UFO  reports  they 
receive  are  hoaxes.  At  least  80  percent  of  all  the 
photographs  have  been  staged. 

According  to  Acuff,  a big  reason  people  set 
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“It's  not  our  goal  to 
prove  that  UFOs 
exist  but  to  try  to 
identify  what  they 
might  be.  . . Now 
that  could  be 
anything  from 
some  strange 
atmospheric 
condition  to  space 
craft.” 

John  Acuff.  president 
of  NICAP. 


up  these  hoaxes  is  for  recognition.  “I  think  these 
are  people  who  haven’t  achieved,  in  their  own  life, 
the  kind  of  recognition  they  desire.  They  would  like 
to  gettheir  names  in  the  newspaper  or  be  interviewed 
on  radio  or  television.  They  see  that  people  who 
have  reported  UFOs  get  interviewed.  So  they  hoax 
one.” 

In  the  ’50s  UFO  watching  became  a fad. 
Whether  real  or  pretend,  between  1947  and  1969 
more  than  12,000  UFO  sightings  were  reported.  All 
but  a few  could  be  explained. 

For  awhile  the  explainer  of  strange  sightings 
was  the  U.S.  Government — namely  the  Air  Force. 
First  there  was  Project  Sign.  Then  Grudge,  which 
studied  244  UFO  sightings.  They  concluded  that 
12  percent  were  weather  balloons;  33  percent 
hoaxes,  airplanes  or  just  too  vague  to  interpret. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  sightings  could  be  passed 
off  as  natural  astronomical  occurrences,  such  as 
meteorites  or  planets.  The  rest,  23  percent,  were 
labeled  “unknown.” 

And  they  were  left  that  way.  Before  Project 
Grudge  ended,  the  panel  suggested  the  Air  Force 
was  wasting  its  time;  there  was  no  threat  to  national 
security. 

But  government  involvement  in  checking 
UFOs  didn’t  stop  there.  Project  Grudge  was  followed 
by  Project  Bluebook.  For  almost  20  years,  until  1969, 
Project  Bluebook  investigated  UFO  reports  made 
by  the  public.  These  investigations  are  the  subject 
ofthecurrentJackWebb  production,  “Project  UFO.” 

Eventually  the  Air  Force  lost  interest  in  UFOs. 
Again  the  project  was  shelved  because  no  UFO, 
thus  far,  posed  a threat  to  national  security  and 
none  showed  evidence  of  being  extraterrestrial 
vehicles. 

That  doesn’t  mean  people  stopped  seeing 
UFOs.  Private-interest  groups  like  NICAP,  Ground 
Saucer  Watch,  Project  Starlight  International  and 
the  Center  for  UFO  Studies  have  taken  over  the 


Clockwise  from  above;  This  flying  saucer  seen  in 
McMinnville,  Ore.,  according  to  NICAP,  is  one  of  the  best 
UFO  photos  available.  Klass  says  it's  a hoax.  Astronaut 
James  McDivitt  said  he  saw  a metallic,  cigar-shaped 


task  of  interpreting  UFO  sightings. 

J.  Allen  Hynek, founder  and  head  of  the  Center 
for  UFO  Studies  in  Evanston,  III.,  originated  the 
“close  encounter”  labels  that  sparked  the  current 
box-office  smash  movie.  A “close  encounter  of  the 
first  kind”  is  a sighting  of  a UFO.  If  you  can  show 
physical  evidence  you  saw  one,  you’ve  got  a “close 
encounter  of  the  second  kind.” 

In  the  movie  when  Richard  Dreyfuss  takes 
off  with  the  aliens  in  their  spaceship,  he’s  having 
a “close  encounter  of  the  third  kind” — physical 
contact. 

NICAP,  headquartered  in  Kensington,  Md., 
gets  about  40  UFO  reports  a month.  Usually  they’re 
close  encounters  of  the  first  kind.  “The  way  we 
approach  every  UFO  case  is  to  try  to  explain  it  as 
something  other  than  a UFO,”  says  Acuff.  “That 
shouldn’t  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  we  don’t 
believe  in  them.  We  believe  that  UFOs  exist.  But 
just  as  a scientific  methodology,  we  try  first  to  say 
this  could  have  been  something  else  by  the  way 
it  was  described. 

“This  office  primarily  coordinates  research. 
We  have  90  investigators  throughout  the  United 
Stateswhogatherdataon  alocal  basisforus.  They’re 
all  volunteers.  All  ofthem  aredegreed  inthe  sciences 
or  engineering.” 

“That’s  like  sending  a fox  out  to  guard  the 
hen  house,”  counters  Klass.  “Ninety-nine  percent 
of  NICAP  and  other  investigations  want  to  believe 
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object  in  space,  but  the  picture  he  took  doen’t  match  that 
description.  Series  of  two  pictures  showing  UFO  moving 
over  house  is  a proven  hoax.  Saucer  flying  up  from 
valley  is  another  strongly  suspected  hoax. 


i: 
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the  UFOs.  They  think  the  more  unexplained  cases 
there  are,  the  more  convincing  the  case.” 

Klass,  a senior  editor  for  Aviation  Week 
magazine,  has  made  a pursuit  of  explaining  UFOs. 
‘‘I  do  it  to  try  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  when  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Government  got  out  of  the  business. 
Because  without  someone  to  respond,  without 
someone  to  say  there  is  a common  explanation, 
these  UFO  groups  and  news  media  that  love  to  pump 
it  up  would,  in  my  opinion,  brainwash  the  American 
public.  And  I believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  another 
side  of  the  question.” 

Most  UFO  sightings  can  be  explained  as 
natural  phenomena.  Take  an  incident  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  in  1 957.  Fifteen  people  observed  a strange  black 
ring  in  the  sky.  One  private  even  got  several  pictures 
of  it.  The  black  ring  “hovered”  for  almost  a minute 
but  was  eventually  enveloped  by  the  clouds.  Al- 
though the  soldier  kept  the  pictures  private  for  9 
years  before  he  sent  them  to  NICAP,  at  first  viewing 
they  did  create  some  excitement. 

But  careful  study  by  a University  of  Colorado 
research  team  concluded  the  black  ring  probably 
didn’t  come  from  outer  space.  Rather,  it  was  a black 
ring  of  smoke  resulting  from  an  atomic  bomb 
simulation  demonstration. 

How  about  Coyne?  Was  what  he  and  his  crew 
saw  for  real?  Was  it  really  a UFO,  perhaps  a spaceship 
from  outer  space?  Philip  Klass  says  no. 

To  him  the  Coyne  helicopter  incident  was 


“The  idea  of 
wondrous 
spaceships  from  a 
distant  civilization 
really  is  a fairy 
story  in  which 
anyone  can 
become  a firsthand 
participant  simply 
by  keeping  an  alert 
eye  peeled  toward 
the  skies.” 

Philip  Klass,  author  of 
"UFOs  Explained. " 


more  likely  a case  of  mistaken  identity.  After 
investigating  the  occurrence,  Klass  concluded  what 
they  saw  was  a bright  meteor-fireball.  Possibly  the 
excitement  coupled  with  optical  illusions  expanded 
the  crew’s  imaginations. 

Maj  Coyne  doesn’t  see  how  it’s  possible.  “All 
four  of  us  imagined  it?  Did  all  four  of  us  imagine 
the  same  shape?  All  of  us  were  interviewed  separa- 
tely and  had  to  draw  our  own  pictures  of  what  we 
saw.  We  came  out  with  the  same  thing.” 

As  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  the  only  UFO 
experiences  that  can  be  substantiated  have  been 
close  encounters  of  the  first  kind — the  sighting.  A 
piece  of  physical  evidence,  a section  of  a spaceship 
made  of  material  not  of  this  planet,  a scrap  of  alien 
clothing,  have  yet  to  be  produced  for  public  scrutiny. 

But  the  believers  are  persistent.  Klass  con- 
cludes in  his  book  UFOs  Explained,  “The  idea  of 
wondrous  spaceships  from  a distant  civilization 
really  is  a fairy  story  in  which  anyone  can  become 
a firsthand  participant  simply  by  keeping  an  alert 
eye  peeled  toward  the  skies.  The  myth  of  extrater- 
restrial visitors  will  persist  ...  if  only  because  so 
many  people  want  to  believe.” 

UFOIogist  and  writer  Jennie  Zeidman  be- 
lieves. She  thinks  Klass  is  taking  a narrow  view  of 
UFOs.  Maybe  they’re  not  extraterrestrial — but 
they’re  something.  “Those  who  automatically 
equate  UFOs  with  extraterrestrial  intelligence  and 
say  ‘since  there  is  no  proof  of  extraterrestrial 
intelligence,  then  UFOs  themselves  must  not  exist’ 
are  sadly  missing  the  point.  We  don’t  know  what 
UFOs  are — but  the  phenomenon  definitely  does 
exist,  has  affected  thousands  of  lives,  and  is 
unequivocally  worthy  of  serious  scientific  study.” 
Could  there  be  a close  encounter  in  your 
future?  There’s  no  final  answer.  In  the  end  it’s  up 
to  you  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  make  your  own 
decision.  But  for  the  present  it’s  fun  to  speculate 
and  watch  the  UFOs  of  Hollywood — they  do  exist!  □ 
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Belcher  to  Walton:  eye  to  eye 


They  may  be  looking 
eyeball  to  eyeball,  but 
there's  19  inchesdifference 
between  SSgt  Charles 
Belcher  and  Pvt  Clifford 
Walton.  The  situation  re- 
quired assistance  from  a 
higher  source  so  that  5- 
foot-2  Sgt  Belcher,  a drill 
instructor  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  could  get  his  message 
across  to  6-foot-9  trainee 
Pvt  Walton. 


cial  manager  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans  Equivalent  to  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal 
awarded  to  military  per- 
sonnel, the  Commander  s 
Award  recognizes  out- 
standing civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Army. 

Kohlrus  was  singled 
out  for  his  leadership, 
management  abilities  and 
utilization  of  financial  re- 
sources. 


When  school  teach- 
er Janet  Lang  does  her  bit 
to  fight  crime  for  U.S. 
Forces  Korea  (USFK),  she 
goes  by  an  alias,  Patty 
Padlock.  As  the  USFK  anti- 
crime model,  her  mug  re- 
gularly appears  in  local 
newspapers. 

"I've  spent  hours  in 
sessions  with  the  CID  and 
MPs  and  I've  learned  about 
every  lock  that  exists.  I 
didn't  want  to  accept  the 
Patty  Padlock  role  without 
knowledge  of  what  I was 
representing,”  says  Janet. 

Working  as  a teacher 
in  Seoul  while  her  father  is 
assigned  to  USFK,  Janet 
includes  modeling,  art  and 
music  among  her  spare- 
time pursuits. 

The  first  recipient  of 
the  Army's  civilian  Com- 
mander’s Award  was  Peter 
Kohlrus, 
a finan- 


SP4 Rubin  Herrera 

does  a double-take  seeing 
doubles  Kevin  (left)  and 
Keith  Townsend 

The  twins  are  both 
privates,  in  the  same  com- 
pany at  Camp  Humphreys, 
Korea,  and  work  together 
assembling  relocatable 
buildings. 

The  two  look  so 
much  alike,  even  their 
parents  have  trouble  telling 
them  apart.  They  dropped 
out  of  school  together, 
joined  the  Army  on  the 
sameday,  and  are  now  both 
working  on  high  school 
equivalency  (GED) 
courses. 

Capt  Brian  Dalton 

and  his  brother  Jock  are 
rebuilding  two  1928  Travel 
Air4000  biplanes.  However, 
the  two  have  to  match  their 
work  by  telephone  or  mail, 
because  Brian  is  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  and  Jock 
is  1,000  miles  away  in 
Dallas,  Ore. 
The  Dalton  brothers 
got  started  on  this  un- 
handy arrangement  4 
years  ago  when  they 
spied  the  two  aircraft, 
once  used  for  barnstorm- 
ing, in  an  airport  hangar  in 
Oregon.  Capt  Dalton  took 


Janet  Lang:  a lock  on  security 
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Townsend  serves  Townsend 


Wing  man  Dalton 

the  carpentry  duties  with 
him  to  Fort  Huachuca, 
while  Jockstayed  behindto 
do  the  metalwork. 

SP5  Eddie  D.  Mayen- 
schien,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
was  named  both  Army  Com- 
munications Command 
and  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller of  the  Year. 


gymnast  from  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  the  Eastern  Confer- 
ence championship  in 
vaulting  and  third  place  in 
floor  exercises. 

Judged  on  his  run- 
ning approach,  height,  dis- 
tance and  control  off  the 
springboard.  Cadet  Schorr 
qualified  for  the  NCAA 
championships. 


From  this  angle  it 
looks  like  Cadet  Scott 
Schorr  is  about  to  complete 
an  intricately  maneuvered 
bellyflop.  However,  it  was 
form  like  this  that  won  the 


You'd  think  the  Army 
wouldn’t  have  much  need 
for  a farrier  anymore,  but 
SP4  Robert  Ogg  finds 
plenty  of  horses  who  need 
new  shoes.  Since  the  Army 


One  flying  leap  for  Schorr 


Ogg  the  horseshoer 


doesn’t  have  many  farriers, 
SP4  Ogg  had  to  go  to  the 
shoeing  School  for  extra 
veterinary  specialist  train- 
ing. Now  he’s  keeping  43 
horses  in  shoes  at  the 
Modern  Pentathlon  sta- 
bles, Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 
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POINT 

SPORTS 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


A CADET  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  is  one  of  the  busiest  college 
students  in  the  Nation.  West  Point  stu- 
dents have  a tight  schedule  of  studies, 
classes,  military  training,  parades  and 
other  military  functions.  But  cadets  also 
find  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  exten- 
sive athletic  and  extracurricular  pro- 
grams. 

When  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer, 
“Father  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,”  emphasized  the  academic  and 
military  training  programs  at  West  Point, 
he  had  one  goal  in  mind:  to  produce 
trained  and  worthy  leaders. 

To  produce  such  leaders.  Col 
Thayer  demanded  excellence,  both  in 
character  and  knowledge.  He  expected 
cadets  to  develop  habits  of  mental  disci- 
pline and  hold  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship. It  was  Thayer  who  laid  down  the 
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Sports  at  West  Point  help  to  foster  the 
courage  and  self-control  required  in 
professional  soldiers.  Every  cadet 
must  participate  in  a sport  all  4 years 
at  the  Academy.  Choices  vary  from 
track  and  field,  to  lacrosse  and  water 
polo. 
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Spring  means  diamond  sports.  Competition  is 
intense  on  the  Hudson,  whether  it’s  women’s 
softball  or  men’s  baseball. 


rule  that  every  cadet  had  to  pass  every 
course. 

Col  Thayer’s  efforts  have  since 
produced  some  of  America’s  top  leaders. 
Grant,  Lee,  Pershing,  MacArthur,  Eisen- 
hower, Patton,  Abrams  and  Haig  are  only 
a few  of  those  who  have  stepped  from 
the  Long  Gray  Line  into  history. 

But  to  develop  such  leaders  re- 
quires more  than  academic  and  military 
training.  A military  leader  must  be  physi- 
cially  fit  and  trained  to  organize,  lead  and 
participate  in  a wide  variety  of  athletic 
activities.  The  Military  Academy  does  just 
that  for  every  cadet — first  through  indi- 
vidual conditioning,  then  by  teaching 
sports,  and  finally  by  having  the  cadets 
themselves  teach  and  direct  sports  activ- 
ities on  a regular  basis. 

Athletics  are  important  in  a cadet’s 
life.  Participation  in  a sports  program  is 
required  during  all  4 years.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  play 
i ntercol leg iate sports  du ring  the  year.  And 


those  not  selected  for  varsity  squads  must 
join  one  of  the  many  athletic  clubs  or  play 
intramural  sports. 

Football,  of  course,  is  the  Army’s 
best-known  fall  varsity  sport.  The  team 
draws  many  hopeful  players  for  spring 
training,  but  only  the  best  make  the  cut. 
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I If  not  football,  there’s  always  The  glory  days  of  Army  football  lure  candidates  for  slots  on  the  team. 

I soccer,  hockey  and  cross-country  in  the  Desire  runs  high,  even  in  spring  practice, 

fall.  Athletes  in  thesefields  have  won  many 
honors  for  the  Academy. 

^ Winter  is  the  less  active  season, 

I but  cadets  still  train,  exercise  and  com- 
L pete.  They  play  basketball  and  take  part 
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Varsity  team  sports  get  the  most  publicity,  but  the 
Academy  has  produced  many  excellent  athletes 
in  one-on-one  competition  such  as  track  events, 
tennis  and  wrestling.  In  addition  to  developing 
individual  athletic  abilities  and  maintaining  physi- 
cal conditioning,  the  West  Point  sports  program 
contributes  to  the  overall  education  of  the  future 
military  officers.  West  Point  cadets  have  the  benefit 
of  the  finest  athletic  facilities  available  to  allow 
them  to  play  sports  year-round. 

in  indoor  track,  wrestling,  swinnming, 
gymnastics,  hockey,  pistol,  rifle,  fencing, 
skiing  and  squash. 

Spring  is  the  time  for  baseball.  Both 
men’s  and  women’s  teams  begin  their 
long,  tough  schedules.  Spring  also  brings 
lacrosse,  outdoor  track,  tennis  and  golf 
to  provide  action  and  competition. 

Cadets  who  don’t  compete  on  a 
varsity  squad  take  part  in  intramural  or 
club  sports  that  help  develop  the  stamina 
andskillsthat  will  serve  them  well  as  Army 
officers.  Cycling,  handball,  judo,  karate, 
marathon,  rugby,  triathlon,  bowling  and 
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volleyball  help  maintain  the  fitness  of  the 
corps. 

A variety  of  clubs  develop  skills  by 
sharpening  the  competitive  edge.  Pistol, 
rifle  and  skeet  shooting  clubs  develop  skill 
with  firearms.  The  sailing  and  water  polo 
clubs  teach  cadets  to  handle  boats  and 
take  care  of  themselves  in  the  water.  The 
Cadet  Sport  Parachute  Club  provides 
parachute  jumping  experience,  and  the 
Riding  Club  keeps  alive  the  old  “Horse 
Cavalry’’  traditions  of  the  Army. 

Each  of  the  16  sports  clubs  has  a 
competitive  team  within  its  organization. 
Over  the  years  they’ve  shown  their  com- 
petitive ability  in  team  and  individual 
events  with  schools  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  universi- 
ties. Nearly  all  have  won  national  recog- 
nition in  intercollegiate  club  sports. 

Although  the  clubs  don’t  have 
varsity  status,  the  Skeet  and  Trap  team, 
for  example,  has  racked  up  several  first- 
place  wins  in  national  competition. 
Cadets  of  the  Volleyball  and  Judo  clubs 
have  won  individual  honors  and  been 
designated  All-American.  Recently,  the 
Sport  Parachute  Club  won  its  third  con- 
secutive first  place  in  the  National  Colle- 
giate Championships. 

Supporting  these  activities  are 
some  of  the  finest  sports  facilities  imag- 
inable. In  fact,  many  athletes  preparing 
forinternationaland  Olympiccompetition 
regularly  use  the  Academy  facilities. 

These  facilities  include  Clinton 
Field,  home  of  the  Army  soccer  and 
lacrosse  teams;  Doubleday  Field,  home 
of  baseball;  and  gymnasium  for  indoor 
sports. Thegym  hasan  olympicswimming 
pool;  handball,  basketball  and  squash 
courts;  and  rooms  for  boxing,  fencing, 
wrestling  and  other  sports. 

There’s  also  Michie  Stadium,  home 
of  Army  football,  seating  42,000.  Shea 
Stadium  has  complete  facilities  for  track 
and  field  events.  And  Smith  Rink  is  an 
indoor  skating  arena  and  home  of  the 
Army  hockey  team. 


With  over  70  extracurricular  clubs 
and  sports  to  choose  from,  there’s  no  lack 
of  activity  for  the  West  Point  cadet.  But 
the  sports  program  is  more  than  recrea- 
tion. It  serves  a purpose  in  the  tradition 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy:  to 
foster  courage  and  self-control,  the  hall- 
marks of  a professional  soldier.  □ 
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Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  David  Burnett  (Contact) 


THE  REFORGER  77  exercises  are  over,  but 
not  forgotten.  In  fact,  thousands  of  soldiers  will 
pack  up  soon  and  leave  for  Europe  to  participate 

in  REFORGER  78. 

For  those  who  took  part  in  77,  here  are 
some  photographic  remembrances  of  what  it  was 
like.  For  those  who’ll  be  going,  here’s  a replay  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  to  expect. 

REFORGER  isn’t  something  you  easily 
forget.  It’s  field  training  on  a grand  scale.  About 
12,000  U.S.  Army  troops,  plus  tanks,  tracked 
vehicles,  trucks  and  U.S.  Air  Force  fighter 
bombers  took  part  last  year  with  allied  troops  and 
equipment  from  seven  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  nations. 
From  August  through  October  the  legions 
of  troops  charged  across  the  pastoral  scenery  of 
Germany  in  great  waves  of  military  might.  At  times 
the  activity  absorbed  the  attention  of  local 
villagers.  In  one  incident,  when  some  tanks  got 
bogged  down  in  a field,  nearby  villagers  provided 
the  crews  with  hot  food  while  the  tankers  awaited 

arrival  of  tank  retrievers. 
For  many  of  the  villagers  visited  by 
REFORGER  troops  it  was  their  first  glimpse  of 
Americans  or  other  foreign  soldiers.  Children  and 
adults  were  awestruck  by  the  monstrous  tanks  and 

armored  personnel  carriers. 
For  many  of  the  American  soldiers, 
REFORGER  was  their  first  venture  onto  foreign 
soil.  After  the  tedium  of  preparing  for  deployment 
and  the  long  hours  on  the  plane  the  arrival  in 
Germany  was  an  unsettling  experience.  One 
young  trooper  found  even  commonplace  activities 
presented  a problem:  “I  tried  to  use  a vending 
machine  that  I thought  dispensed  ice  cream 
bars — I got  a white  handkerchief.” 
During  the  exercises  soldiers  found  they 
weren’t  exactly  tourists.  Sightseeing  was  often 
done  from  the  hatch  of  a tank  or  ARC.  Or  the 
beauty  of  the  Alps,  the  ancient  castles  and  quaint 
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ANTICIPATION:  Left,  troops  wait 
to  board  a MAC  flight  to 
Germany.  Their  equipment  was 
sent  on  ahead  and  they'll  hook 
up  with  it  on  arrival.  For  many 
' soldiers,  this  will  be  their  first 
time  in  a foreign  country. 
PUMBLINGS:  Below,  tanks  of 
various  allied  forces  prowl  the 
German  countryside.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  REFORGER 
'xercises  is  the  chance  to  work 
'ose/y  with  allies  in  a 
drge-scale,  realistic  training 
"‘xercise. 
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villages  were  viewed  through  a weapon  sight. 

Commanders  saw  months  of  preparation  ' 
achieve  positive  results  in  a real  life  situation. 
“We  practiced  night  attacks  before  leaving 
and  on  REFORGER  all  our  attacks  were  at  night. 

We  overran  positions  and  caught  entire  units 
asleep,”  says  a brigade  commander. 
The  soldiers  in  the  field  got  to  operate  side 
by  side  with  allied  forces.  The  weeks  on 
REFORGER  were  spent  learning  how  NATO  allies 
operate  and  what  their  equipment  will  do. 
Everybody  on  REFORGER  remembers  one 
thing:  It’s  no  vacation.  It’s  hard  work,  long  hours 

and  demanding  tasks. 
For  most  soldiers,  however,  the  experience 
was  worth  the  effort.  It  provided  a break  from  the 
tedium  of  training  back  home.  It  was  a real  test 
of  what  you  can  do  as  a soldier.  REFORGER  puts  , 
all  your  training  on  stateside  ranges  into  an 
international  perspective  where  you  can  see  the 
worth  of  what  you’re  doing.  □ 
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Clockwise  from  below:  In  the  quiet  of  a 
German  village  at  dawn,  the  troops  await  the 
order  to  move  out.  At  day's  end,  American  and 
NATO  soldiers  get  to  know  each  other.  Nearly 
everybody  plays  soccer  in  Europe,  some  very 
well,  as  this  youngster  aptly  demonstrates  to 
appreciative  U.S.  soldiers.  The  beautiful 
countryside  makes  concentration  difficult,  but 
these  NATO  soldiers  are  intent  on  the  mission 
at  hand. 


i' 
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“DOUBLE-CHECK  those  antenna  tie- 
downs, Peterson!  Everybody  check  your 
grounds.’’The  site  chiefwas  nearly  hoarse 
from  shouting  above  the  roar  of  the 
summer  thunderstorm  that  had  envel- 
oped Hill  #3. 

The  tropo  antennas  were  straining 
at  the  guy  wires  as  the  winds  pounded 
the  15-foot  dishes.  The  howling  storm 
seemed  bent  on  tearing  up  the  commo 
unit’s  field  position. 

Then  it  came — CRACK!  Lightning 
had  struck  an  antenna.  Smoke  rose  from 
the  rig  near  it. 

Thesite  chief  raced  to  the  rig.  There 
was  no  fire,  but  the  radio  operator  was 
stunned  as  he  emerged  from  the  van.  He 
could  hardly  believe  what  happened. 

The  operator  was  lucky.  He  could 
have  been  seriously  hurt  or  even  killed. 
Fortunately,  his  rig  was  properly  ground- 
ed so  the  lightning  strike  had  been 
diverted  to  the  earth.  There  was  damage 
to  the  equipment,  but  everyone  was  okay. 

For  soldiers  operating  outdoors 
during  thunderstorm  season  it’s  critical 
to  remember  and  use  good  grounding 
techniques  for  generators,  radio  rigs  and 
other  electrical  equipment.  Grounding 
protects  people  and  equipment. 

The  principle  of  grounding  is  fairly 
simple.  Electricity  always  needs  a con- 
ducting path,  or  circuit,  through  which 
it  can  flow. 

Most  electrical  equipment  have 
their  chassis  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
electrical  circuit.  It’s  possible  for  currents 
to  flow  through  the  equipment  chassis 
to  the  vans  on  which  they’re  mounted. 
That  makes  the  van  a different  voltage 
than  the  surrounding  earth,  which  is  also 
a conductor  of  electrical  current. 

When  two  points  aren’t  the  same 
voltage,  current  will  flow  if  there  is  a 
conducting  path.  A good  conducting 
cable  attached  to  the  rig  and  connected 
to  a conducting  rod  driven  into  the  ground 
provides  such  a path.  However,  without 
this  set-up,  the  body  of  a person  leaning 
against  an  ungrounded  rig  could  itself 
become  the  path  and  the  current  would 
flow  through  it  to  the  rig. 

Properly  grounded  antennas,  gen- 
erators and  radio  vans  act  like  lightning 
arresters — that  is,  they’re  a good  con- 
ducting path  for  the  lightning  current, 
thusprotecting  people  if  lightning  strikes. 

The  exact  place  lightning  may 

CAPTAIN  RAY  B.  TOLAND  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Physics, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 
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Safety  Tips  In  a Storm 


If  you’re  located: 


Here’s  what  to  do; 


1.  On  a bald  hilltop 

2.  In  open  fields 


3.  In  city  buildings 

4.  In  automobiles,  trucks, 
. buses 

5.  In  small  watercraft 


• go  to  lower  terrain  or 

• assume  a low  profile 

• assume  a low  profile 

• find  areas  of  trees  or  vegetation 

• avoid  being  near  single  trees  or  small 
numbers  of  trees 

• avoid  going  out  on  rooftops 

• little  probable  danger 

• seek  shore  and  shelter 

• stay  as  far  away  from  the  storm  center 
as  possible 


Strike  is  impossible  to  predict.  However, 
lightning  is  most  likely  to  occur  under 
or  closest  to  a storm  which  has  already 
given  lightning.  When  such  a storm  is  in 
your  area  you  should  take  precautions. 

Ifyou’re  ona  bare  hilltop,  be  certain 
that  equipment  is  grounded,  and  try  not 
to  be  at  the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  For 
infantrymen  operating  during  a thunder- 
storm, the  idea  is  to  keep  a low  profile 
in  open  terrain.  If  possible,  move  to  an 
area  where  thereare  many  trees,  but  avoid 
lone  trees.  Buildings  also  provide  excel- 
lent protection. 

Soldiering  often  involves  operating 
near  or  on  water.  Thunderstorms  are 
particularly  dangerous  around  water. 
Electrical  fields  over  water  during  thun- 
derstorms can  reach  values  at  least  10 
times  those  measured  over  land. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  anything  higher  than  the  surround- 
ings, such  as  sailboat  masts,  swimmers 
and  buoys,  are  likely  places  for  lightning 
to  strike.  They  provide  a conducting  path 
to  the  water — and  water  is  a better  elec- 
trical conductor  than  soil. 

The  best  thing  to  do  when  on  or 
near  a body  of  water,  and  there’s  a storm 
brewing,  is  to  move  inland  or  get  as  far 
away  from  the  storm  center  as  possible. 

Most  people  have  heard  that  cars, 
trucks  and  buses  are  safe  places  to  be 
during  a thunderstorm.  Generally,  they 
are.  The  vehicles  act  as  conducting 
“cages’’  surrounding  the  occupants.  If  hit 
by  lightning,  the  vehicle  becomes  a con- 
ducting path  for  the  current  which  flows 
through  the  framework  and  tires. 

Lightning  can  strike  a devastating 
blow,  if  you’re  caught  unprepared. 
Using  simple  precautionary  measures, 
such  as  properly  grounding  vehicles  and 
equipment,  can  soften  the  blow.  □ 
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Photo  courtesy  Grumman  Boats 


You're  in  a canoe,  quietly  gliding  down  a slow-moving  river.  The 
smoothness  of  the  water  is  broken  only  by  the  length  of  your  craft 

and  the  slice  of  the  paddle. 

Trees,  dipping  their  branches  into  the  water,  line  the  graveled  shore.  But  looking  ahead, 
you  can  see  where  this  calm  will  end.  The  rumble  of  rapids  dares  you  to  pass  through. 

Will  you  take  the  challenge,  maneuvering  around  hidden  rocks  and  over  sudden  falls? 
Millions  of  people  do. 


With  well  over  5 million  canoes  in  this  country, 
people  are  having  fun  at  an  activity  that  was  one  of 
man’s  earliest  forms  of  transportation.  Ancestors  of 
the  American  Indians,  theory  has  it,  may  have  come 
to  this  continent  on  large,  sea-going  canoes. 

Canoe  design  hasn’t  changed  much  since  then. 
It’s  basically  a long,  narrow  boat  tapering  to  sharp 
ends.  Usually  it’s  propelled  with  a wooden  paddle. 
A paddler  (which  is  what  an  experienced  canoeist  is 
called)  controls  the  boat,  usually  from  a kneeling 
position. 

Early  Americans  used  dugout  or  birchbark  canoes, 
but  now  they’re  made  of  light  metal  or  other  modern 
materials  and  painted  bright  colors. 

No  matter  what  they’re  made  of,  there’s  an 
almost  limitless  source  of  enjoyment  in  canoeing.  If 
you’re  willing  to  travel,  there  will  always  be  new  sights 
to  see.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  waterways  suited 
for  this  form  of  recreation. 

Canoeing  has  more  to  offer  than  shooting  the 
rapids,  or  white  water.  Canoes  are  for  fishing,  racing 
and  for  just  sitting  around  on  the  middle  of  a lake. 

Add  a sail  and  you’ve  got  a sailboat.  Canoes 
vary  in  size,  number  of  passengers  (from  one  to  many), 
as  well  as  construction  materials — wood,  aluminum, 
plastic. 

When  is  a canoe  not  a canoe?  When  it’s  a kayak, 
of  course. 

A kayak  is  a type  of  canoe.  It’s  covered  with 
a deck  and  kayak  paddles  are  double-bladed,  unlike 
the  single-bladed  canoe  paddle.  Instead  of  kneeling, 
the  kayaker  sits. 

A canoeist  may  switch  to  kayaking  looking  for 
more  precise  boat  handling  and  faster  maneuverability. 
Eskimoes  along  the  Arctic  coast  still  use  kayaks  for 
hunting  because  of  their  almost  silent  approach. 

Kayaking  can  also  be  an  exciting  competitive 
sport,  as  several  soldiers  have  discovered.  Specialist 
4 Susan  Norman  in  Germany,  and  Specialist  4 Rasa 
D’Entremeont,  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  specialize  in  white- 
water  kayaking.  Specialist  4 Paul  Lowenwirth,  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  is  a 
flat-water  competition  kayaker. 

How  can  you  canoe?  You  can  rent  a canoe  from 
almost  any  Army  Recreation  Services  office  for  about 
$3  a day.  This  includes  the  equipment  to  tie  it  to  your 
car.  But  it  doesn’t  include  the  experience  you  need 
to  stay  afloat. 

Ray  Miller,  assistant  director  of  small  crafts  for 
the  American  Red  Cross,  suggests,  “If  it’s  your  first 


timeout  in  acanoe,  stay  awayfrom  swift-moving  water. 
Try  paddling  around  on  some  flat  water,  such  as  a 
lake  or  slow-moving  river.’’ 

Like  most  sports  or  recreation,  canoeing  is  fun 
but  can  also  be  dangerous.  According  to  Ray  Miller, 
there  are  about  170  fatalities  a year  related  to  rivers 
and  canoes. 

White-water  canoeing,  he  says,  is  most  danger- 
ous for  inexperienced  people  who  try  to  do  something 
they  know  very  little  about.  There  are  many  hidden 
dangers  to  consider,  including  underwater  obstructions, 
underestimated  force  of  water,  cold  water,  flow- 
through hazards  and  possibly  some  deadly  surprises 
around  the  bend. 

These  points  are  covered  in  a safety  film,  “The 
Uncalculated  Risk,’’  produced  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  This  15-minute  film  is  recommended  to  all 
boaters  and  boating  organizations.  It  shows  what  can 
go  wrong  when  inexperienced  canoers,  rafters  and 
kayakers  try  to  conquer  rapids.  You  can  get  a print 
through  a local  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Both  Ray  Miller  and  Sandra  Hixson,  president 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  Canoe  Cruisers  Associ- 
ation, recommend  taking  lessons  if  you’re  going  to 
make  canoeing  a hobby.  “You’ll  have  more  fun  if  you 
know  what  you’re  doing,’’  says  Hixson.  “For  one  thing, 
you’ll  learn  to  paddle  the  canoe  in  a straight  line.’’ 

The  American  Red  Cross  gives  lessons  in 
canoeing  and  so  do  many  canoeing  associations.  You 
can  get  a “Learn-to-Canoe  Directory’’  of  the  United 
States  by  writing  Grumman  Boats,  New  York,  N.Y. 
13803.  The  Red  Cross  also  publishes  a manual,  “Basic 
Canoeing.’’ 

Even  the  best  and  most  avid  canoeists  take 
precautions.  Sandra  Hixon  and  her  husband  Jessie  have 
been  canoeing  for  9 years.  When  paddling,  Sandra 
usually  carries  with  her  a throw  rope,  life  jacket  (which 
she  always  wears),  a spare  paddle  and  a basic  first 
aid  kit,  just  in  case. 

Never  canoe  alone,  Ray  Miller  advises.  For 
river  trips,  at  least  two  boats  should  go  together, 
but  never  more  than  eight.  Keep  track  of  one  another. 
Each  canoeist  in  the  group  should  be  responsible 
for  keeping  the  one  in  front  in  view. 

A smart,  experienced  canoer  also  won’t  go 
barrelling  down  rapids,  sight  unseen.  Rapids  should 
be  inspected  and  rated  beforehand.  If  you’re  traveling 
in  unfamiliar  waters,  check  it  out  using  the  American 
Whitewater  Affiliation  International  Scale  of  River 
Difficulty.  (See  page  42.) 
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Maneuvering 
the  rapids  in  a 
canoe,  top, 
and  a kayak. 

Ability  to 
Eskimo  roll, 
turning  upside 
down  and 
back,  is  an 
essential  skill 
for  kayakers. 


g When  the  Hixsons  are  eanoeini:.  the\'ll  often 

^ pull  their  canoes  out  of  the  water  when  the\  see 
ir  white  water  cominy  up.  Then  the\'ll  walk  liown. 
3 anal\/e  the  chutes  ami  pick  the  best  route  throuyh. 

I .Samira  Hixson  enjo\  s the  sport  for  the  chal- 

t lenye  it  otfers,  not  the  danyer.  "It  takes  a lot  of 

I concentration.”  she  says,  "'t'ou've  yot  to  learn  how 
S'  to  read  the  river.” 

^ The  best  way  to  yet  to  know  other  canoeists 

S is  to  join  a club.  Canoe  Cruisers  .Association  of 

I Washinyton.  I).C'..  has  900  families  w ho  belony.  man\ 
payiny  the  SIO  annual  dues  to  yet  maps  of  places 
to  yo. 

For  the  Hixsons,  canoeiny  season  is  any  time 
the  rivers  aren't  frozen.  Duriny  the  winter  they  wear 
wetsuits  to  protect  ayainst  the  cold  water.  Fheir 
excursions  have  taken  them  as  far  south  as  Ceoryia 
and  north  to  Canada  for  extended  summer  campiny 
trips. 

"Canoeiny  is  for  people  who  can  take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  company  of  others."  says  .Sandra 
Hixson.  Since  she  and  her  husband  belony  to  about 
every  canoeiny  club  on  the  east  coast,  they  can  alw  ays 
find  plenty  of  company  for  their  trips. 

You,  too,  can  canoe  and  do  it  for  just  a few 
dollars  by  taking  advantaye  of  Army  Recreation 
Services. 

If  you  know  how  to  use  a canoe  properly, 
how  to  judge  your  abilities  and  that  of  your  craft, 
you'll  be  able  to  enjoy  the  company  of  others  as 
you  glide  through  the  changing  panorama  of  the 
unspoiled  outdoors. Q 


INTERNATIONAL  SCALE  OF  RIVER  DIFFICULTY 

(From  AWA  Safety  Code) 

If  rapids  on  a river  generally  fit  into  one  of  the  following  classifications,  but  the  water  temperature 
is  below  50°F,  or  if  the  trip  is  an  extended  one  into  wilderness  area,  the  river  should  be  considered 
one  class  more  difficult  than  normal. 

CLASS  I Moving  water  with  a few  riffles  and  small  waves.  Few  or  no  obstructions. 

CLASS  II  Easy  rapids  with  waves  up  to  3 feet  and  wide,  clear,  channels  that  are  obvious  without 
scouting.  Some  maneuvering  is  required. 

CLASS  III  Rapids  with  high,  irregular  waves  often  capable  of  swamping  an  open  canoe.  Narrow 
passages  that  often  require  complex  maneuvering.  May  require  scouting  from  shore. 


UNSUITABLE  FOR  OPEN  CANOES 

CLASS  IV  Long,  difficult  rapids  with  constricted  passages  that  often  require  precise  maneuvering 
in  very  turbulent  waters.  Scouting  from  shore  is  necessary,  and  conditions  make, rescue 
difficult.  Generally  not  possible  for  open  canoes.  Boaters  in  covered  canoes  and  kayaks 
should  have  the  ability  to  Eskimo  roll. 


CLASS  V Extremely  difficult,  long,  and  very  violent  rapids  with  highly  congested  routes,  which 
always  should  be  scouted  from  shore.  Rescue  conditions  are  difficult,  and  there  is 
significant  hazard  to  life  in  the  event  of  a mishap.  Ability  to  Eskimo  roll  is  essential 
for  boaters  in  kayaks  and  decked  canoes. 

CLASS  VI  Difficulties  of  Class  V carried  to  the  extreme  of  navigability.  Nearly  impossible  and 
very  dangerous.  For  teams  of  experts  only,  after  close  study  has  been  made  and  all 
precautions  have  been  taken. 
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Social  problems,  red  tape  and  Indians  hindered  building  of  the  transcontinental  railroad.  But  on  May  10,  1869,  the  final  spike 
was  driven  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  and  cross-country  rail  travel  became  a reality.  (Photo  by  A.  J.  Russell) 


WORKXXr  0X9' 


■‘I’VE  BEEN  working  oh  the 
railroad”  is  no  meaningless  musical 
refrain  to  the  U.S.  Army.  In  fact, 
the  Army  was  involved  in  building 
the  Nation’s  railroads  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a railroad  in  the  United  States  that 
doesn’t  owe  its  construction  at  least 
in  part  to  the  Army. 

And  the  Army  v;as  there  on 
May  10,  1869,  when  construction 
crews  working  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  finally  met  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah,  to  complete  the  trans- 
continental railroad.  The  Army 
played  a major  role  in  the  successful 
completion  of  this  new  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  growing 


Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
young  nation. 

Army  leaders  had  recognized 
the  potential  benefits  of  a nation- 
wide rail  line  for  some  time.  Begin- 
ning in  the  1850’s  in  his  annual 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Brigadier  General  Thomas  Jesup  of 
the  Quartermaster  Department, 
hammered  at  the  need  for  railroads 
in  the  West.  Such  lines  would greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  Army  operations  on  this  new 
frontier. 

So  great  was  the  interest 

PHILIP  H.  SMITH,  JR.,  a former  associate  editor  of 
SOLDIERS,  is  assigned  to  the  American  Forces  Infor- 
mation Service.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs).  Photos  courtesy  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Museum  Collection. 


generated  by  Gen  Jesup  that  on 
March  1853,  Congress  provided 
funds  to  finance  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  explorations  and  surveys. 
Military  and  scientific  parties, 
working  from  both  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  were 
to  determine  the  most  practicable 
and  economical  route  for  construc- 
tionof  a railroad  from  coast  tocoast. 

West  Point-educated  Army 
engineers  led  reconnaissance  par- 
ties over  the  prairies  and  across  the 
Continental  Divide,  marching  and 
fighting  Indians  in  their  quest  to  get 
an  accurate  survey.  Five  routes 
were  surveyed  by  these  Army  engi- 
neers. But  though  much  geographi- 
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Nearing  the  end  of  the  line,  an  engine  and  work  crew  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
cross  a trestle  near  Promontory  Point. 


cal  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
West  was  accumulated,  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  route  was  reached. 
Sectional  rivalries  were  the  major 
cause  for  the  delay  in  selecting  a 
route. 

The  secession  of  the  south- 
ern states  and  the  start  of  the  Civil 
War  forced  a decision.  A central 
route  was  chosen  and  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
started. 

Not  only  was  the  war  a 
catalyst  in  getting  the  construction 
started;  it  also  provided  the 
Nation  a wealth  of  Army  expertise 
in  railroading. 

Railroads  during  the  Civil 
War  were  used  for  the  rapid  de- 
ployment and  transport  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  weapons  and 
supplies.  The  Government  and  the 
Army  operated  some  50  railroads 
as  military  lines,  with  a total  length 
of  2,603  miles. 


After  the  war,  the  Army's 
expertise  in  railroading  resulted  in 
heavy  involvement  by  Army  veter- 
ans in  the  Nation’s  rail  system.  By 
the  turn  of  the  19th  century,  about 
60  West  Point  graduates  and  Civil 
War  veterans  had  been  engaged  as 
chief  engineers  of  railroads.  At  least 
22  others  had  become  presidents  of 
railroad  companies. 

If  not  actually  involved  in  the 
surveying  or  building  of  the 
railroads,  the  Army  provided  pro- 
tection of  all  sorts  to  those  who 
were. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1867,  troops 
from  Fort  D.A.  Russell  were  called 
on  to  protect  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
workers  from  riff-raff  that  followed 
the  construction  camps. 

The  workers,  mostly  newly 
arrived  Irishmen,  were  easy  prey 
for  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  con 
men  and  gunmen.  The  problem  was 
so  bad  in  the  frontier  settlement  of 


Cheyenne.  W\o.,  that  General 
Grenville  Dodge,  distinguished 
Civil  War  soldier  and  later  chief 
engines!  of  the  Union  Pacific,  de- 
cided to  call  in  the  troops. 

In  a “pacification"  action, 
the  soldiers  moved  the  entire  popu- 
lation out  of  town  and  permitted 
them  toreturn  only  afteragreements 
were  reached  which  would  insure 
a more  orderly  community. 

The  workers  also  had  to 
contend  with  hostile  Indians 
throughout  the  plains  area.  Bands 
of  Indians  would  attack  work  gangs, 
tear  up  track,  cut  telegraph  lines, 
burn  buildings  and  kill  livestock. 

Oneof  the  most  famous  units 
protecting  the  railroaders  was  a unit 
of  Pawnee  Indian  Scouts.  These 
Indian  fighters  w'ore  motley  combi- 
nations of  regulation  uniforms  and 
native  dress  or  dispensed  with 
clothingaltogether  before  goinginto 
battle.  Stripping  dowm  to  their  loin- 
cloths, they  would  cover  their  heads 
with  bright  bandanas  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  enemy.  Over 
a period  of  10  years,  they  never  lost 
a man  in  battle — a remarkable  re- 
cord. 

As  further  protection  against 
hostile  attacks,  builders  of  the 
western  railroads  often  organized 
their  field  operations  in  a military 
fashion.  Gen  Dodge's  surveying 
parties,  for  example,  consisted  of 
about  20  men  each,  all  armed,  and 
drilled  as  a military  unit.  Most  of 
them  were  ex-soldiers. 

Each  party  working  in  hostile 
Indian  country  had  an  Army  escort 
ranging  in  size  from  squad  to  com- 
pany. The  escort  provided  camp 
guards  and  daytime  security  for  the 
workers. 

The  actual  track-laying  force 
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was  under  the  command  of  General 
J.  S.  Casement,  a former  Civil  War 
officer  in  General  William  Sher- 
man’s army.  Gen  Dodge  said;  “It 
was  the  best-organized,  best- 
equipped  track  force  I have 
ever  seen.  1 think  every  chief 
of  the  different  units  of  the  force 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  Army. 
. . . They  could  lay  from  1 to  3 miles 
of  track  per  day.  as  they  had 
material,  and  one  day  they  laid  8‘/i 
miles. ...  I used  it  (the  track  force) 
several  times  as  a fighting  force,  and 
it  took  nolonger  to  put  it  into  fighting 
line  than  it  did  to  form  it  for  its 
daily  work.” 

The  daily  routine  of  these 
hard-working  gangs  was  man- 
killing. Breakfast  came  before  day- 
light. When  the  track-laying  gangs 
reached  the  work  site,  the  graders 
had  preceded  them.  Bridge-building 
gangs  were  working  far  enough 


ahead  to  insure  that  work  wasn’t 
delayed  at  a river  or  gully. 

Rails  were  brought  up  to  the 
end  of  the  line  on  a horse-drawn 
open  truck  car.  Close  behind  came 
the  crews  who  spiked  them  down 
for  permanent  use. 

From  the  West  Coast  at  the 
same  time,  crews  of  the  Central 
Pacific  (now  the  Southern  Pacific) 
Railroad  were  pushing  their  way 
eastward  through  the  mountains. 
The  going  was  tough  as  the  workers 
raced  against  time  and  extremely 
difficult  topographical  conditions. 
The  Central  Pacific  was  headed  by 
Leland  Stanford,  former  Governor 
of  California, 

Finally,  the  momentous 
link-up  day  came.  Two  spick-and- 
span  locomotives  chugged  to  the 
endsoftheirrespectivelines.  Ahuge 
crowd  had  gathered,  including  four 
companies  of  the  21st  Infantry 


commanded  by  Major  Milton 
Cogswell.  With  the  military  came 
the  headquarters  band  from  Camp 
Douglas  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  last  rail  was  laid  and 
secured.  A ceremonial  golden  spike 
was  driven.  The  Nation  was  now 
linked  from  coast  to  coast  by  the 
railroad.  It  was  May  10,  1869, 
Promontory  Point,  Utah. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Army 
and  the  railroads  needed  each  other. 
The  shift  from  wagon  transport  to 
railroad  lines  resulted  in  more  rapid, 
stable  and  economical  delivery  of 
supplies  to  small  companies  of 
Army  troops  scattered  at  posts 
throughout  the  West.  At  the  same 
time  these  troops  were  called  on  to 
protect  the  expanding  railroad  net. 

Militarily,  the  spread  of  the 
railroads  made  possible  more  rapid 
movement  of  troops  to  crisis  areas, 
and  permitted  the  elimination  of 
many  small  Army  posts,  with  troops 
concentrated  at  a few  key  garrisons. 

The  decades  have  taken  their 
toll  on  America's  railroads.  They 
no  longer  hold  a critical  position  in 
the  Nation’s  transportation  net- 
work. Since  that  day  in  1869.  when 
the  Nation  was  linked  from  sea  to 
sea  by  rail,  the  country  has  been 
criss-crossed  by  interstate  highways 
and  the  skies  have  been  filled  with 
aircraft. 

But  the  start  of  it  all  was  the 
railroad.  Railroads  opened  up  the 
frontier,  provided  the  means  for 
settlement  of  the  Nation’s  interior 
and  speeded  the  westward  expan- 
sion. The  Army  was  there  from  the 
beginning,  mapping  out  the  wilder- 
ness for  possible  routes  and  at  the 
end,  at  Promontory  Point,  when  the 
golden  spike  opened  a new  era  in 
transportation.  □ 


Soldiers  of  the  21st  U.S.  Infantry  provided  protection  for  the  construction  crews.  They 
were  on  hand  at  ceremonies  when  the  railroad  was  completed.  (Photo  by  A.  J.  Russell) 
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“Engine  54,  Squad  51,  respond  to  vehicular 
accident  corner  of  17th  and  Vine.  Time  out  1320.” 
“Engine  54,  Squad  51,  responding.  Over.” 

VEN  BEFORE  THE  ECHOES  of  the  ampli- 
fied voice  fade  away,  the  men  of  Engine  54 
and  Squad  51  are  in  their  trucks  and  streaking 
to  the  scene  of  another  dramatic  rescue. 

Fans  of  a popular  television  series  featuring  the 
firemen  and  paramedics  of  a big  West  Coast  city  will 
recognize  the  scenario.  But  in  this  case  the  fiction 
of  television  is  in  fact  very  close  to  reality. 

The  life-saving  relationship  between  city  fire 


SPECIALIST  4 JOHN  CARTER  is  an  information  specialist  in  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 


departments  and  hospitals  is  a reality  in  an  increasing 
number  of  metropolitan  areas  across  the  United  States. 

Now  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  you're  apt  to  see 
very  similar  action  take*place. 

Reporting  an  accident  or  incident  at  Fort  Rucker 
brings  a bright  yellow  panel  truck  dubbed  “Rescue 
One”  to  the  scene.  Right  behind  Rescue  One  comes 
a fire  truck  and  an  ambulance  from  the  post  hospital. 

Once  on  the  scene,  highly  trained  Emergency 
Medical  Technicians  (EMT)  rescue  victims  and  provide 
the  first-aid  that  is  so  often  critical  to  saving  lives. 
After  the  rescue,  victims  are  transported  in  the 
ambulance  to  the  post  hospital. 

Since  last  year  a letter  of  agreement  between 
the  Fort  Rucker  Fire  Department  and  Lyster  Army 
Hospital  on  post  has  bound  the  two  agencies  together 
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Left,  Fort  Rucker 
firemedics 
practice  a 
rescue  using  a 
basket  litter 
during  one  of 
their  regular 
training 

sessions.  Right, 
this  small  but 
powerful  tool 
allows  rescuers 
to  pry  the  metal 
off  wrecked 
vehicles  or 
downed  aircraft 
to  free  victims 
who  may  be 
trapped  inside. 


I 


in  a post  Emergency  Medical  Service  (EMS). 

Eor  the  people  of  Eort  Rucker  this  agreement 
means  having  a highly  trained  medical  team  just  minutes 
away  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Eire  Chief  Jerry  Grammont  says  that  “by  calling 
j either  the  fire  department  or  hospital  emergency 
number,  people  will  get  both  the  hospital's  medically 
trained  personnel  and  our  firemedics.  Rescue  One 
I responds  along  with  Lyster  to  all  major  emergencies, 
j and  vice  versa  ..." 

To  implement  the  agreement  and  insure  its 
success,  firefighters  attend  a local  community  college 
for  EMT  training.  The  latest  rescue  equipment  has 
been  purchased.  Crews  from  the  hospital  and  fire 
j department  regularly  work  together  on  simulated 
emergencies  preparing  for  the  real  thing. 
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The  fire  department  now  has  1 2 EMTs  and  four 
more  in  training.  The  Rescue  One  vehicle  (resembling 
the  one  on  TV)  was  purchased  last  year,  and  a 
sophisticated  piece  of  extraction  equipment  was  re- 
cently added  to  the  inventory. 

The  “Hurst  Tool"  allows  Rescue  One  firemedics 
to  rip  the  roof  off  a wrecked  vehicle  or  lift  heavy  objects. 
Last  year  it  was  used  to  rescue  a pilot  from  a downed 
helicopter. 

Rounding  out  the  team  are  two  new.  fully 
equipped  ambulances  purchased  by  the  hospital. 

Eor  the  people  of  Eort  Rucker  the  fantasy  of 
television  has  become  a reality  as  the  firemedics  of 
Rescue  One  and  the  medical  staff  of  Lyster  Army 
Hospital  work  together  in  a life-saving  effort  for  the 
soldiers  and  dependents  on  post.  □ 
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HITLER'S  EAGLE’S  NEST,  atop  a slender  granite 
peak  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  high  above  Berchtesga- 
den,  was  a spooky  place  when  we  reached  it  early 
in  May  33  years  ago  as  Der  Fuhrer's  Wehrmacht 
was  crumbling.  There  was  electric  light  and  running 
water.  The  kitchen  shelves  were  well-stocked  with 
dried  vegetables  and  fruits  and  Apollinaris  Water 
for  the  ascetic  Fuhrer.  But  there  was  no  sign  of 
life,  except  for  a corporal’s  guard  of  GIs,  bored  and 
lonesome  on  the  5,874-foot  Kehlstein  Mountain. 

We  were  looking  for  Adolph  Hitler  who  was 
supposed  to  be  holed  up  in  his  “final  redoubt.” 
One  thing  was  clear.  That  granite  chalet,  perched 
so  precariously  on  the  pinnacle,  was  a beautiful 
place,  but  hardly  a military  redoubt. 

Nonetheless, forall  weknew  Der  Fuhrer  might 
be  ingeniously  sealed  off 
with  provisions  to  last  a 
long,  long  time.  That  pos- 
sibility made  us  suspi- 
cious of  13  little  electric 
lights  on  a panel  beside 
an  elevator  door.  The  ele- 
vator was  used  to  haul  the 
Nazi  elite  on  the  last  stage 
of  the  trip  to  the  aerie.  As 
a precaution  some  Gl  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to 
knock  out  the  elevator  by 
dropping  a crowbar  down 
the  shaft. 

Still,  those  lights 
were  nagging.  Could  it  be 
that  they  were  stops  for 
lateral  tunnels  hiding 
Hitler  or  holding  a contin- 
gent of  his  elite  Waffen  SS  for  surprise  attack?  The 
way  to  find  out  was  to  make  a personal  inspection 
of  the  shaft  itself.  A volunteer  with  a flashlight,  armed 
only  with  an  automatic  pistol,  lowered  himself  hand 
over  hand  to  examine  the  walls  down  to  the  elevator 
foyer  400  feet  below.  His  daring  settled  the  matter; 
Hitler  was  not  nesting  on  that  peak. 

The  only  other  reasonable  possibility  was  that 
Hitler  might  be  in  one  of  the  labyrinthine  tunnels 
that  honey-combed  the  mountain  abutting  the 
Obersalzburg  plateau,  halfway  up  from  Berchtes- 
gaden.  The  tunnels  were  fortified.  They  led  to  the 
air  raid  shelters  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy  which,  for 


THOMAS  W.  MILES  is  a public  affairs  counselor  in  Washington,  O.C.  In  May  194S 
he  was  an  Army  master  sergeant  in  the  XXI  Corps  Intelligence  Target  Force  sent 
to  Berchtesgaden  when  Hitler's  “final  redoubt”  was  overrun  by  Allied  forces. 


the  most  part,  were  two-room-and-a-bath  apart- 
ments. 

The  tunnels  led  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  with  many  45'  turns,  left  and  right.  At 
each  turn  the  corridor  was  covered  by  a machine 
gun  nest  in  a heavy  steel  enclosure.  The  nests  were 
equipped  with  two  machine  guns  with  eight  peep- 
holes through  which  they  could  be  fired.  The  guns 
were  ready  with  cartridge  belts  in  place  as  we 
searched  the  system. 

The  place  was  weird.  Even  though  it  was 
deserted,  all  utilities  were  in  working  order.  Enor- 
mouselectricturbineswhirred  away.  Everything  was 
intact,  contrasting  with  the  desolation  outsido  on 
the  Obersalzburg  plateau  where  the  luxurious 
chalets  of  the  Nazis  were  in  ruins.  Whatever  was 

not  destroyed  by  the  three 
waves  of  bombers  that  the 
British  flew  over  on  the 
evening  of  April  25,  1945, 
was  obliterated  by  Waffen 
SS  incendiaries  who  infil- 
trated our  lines. 

The  tunnel  system 
was  in  itself  a community 
underground.  In  addition 
to  the  apartments,  there 
was  a medical  clinic  fully 
equipped  with  an  operat- 
ing room,  a dental  clinic, 
library,  barbershop  and 
storage  rooms.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  little  food 
was  stashed  av^/ay  in  the 
storage  rooms.  But  one  of 
them  had  a variety  of 
wines  and  liquor.  If  Hitler  was  a teetotaler,  the 
members  of  his  hierarchy  certainly  were  not. 

The  only  disorder  we  found  in  the  tunnel 
system  was  the  disarray  caused  by  the  American 
and  French  infantrymen  who  scoured  it  thoroughly 
in  exploding  the  Nazi  myth  that  the  area  was  Hitler’s 
“final  redoubt.”  It  was  not  at  all;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a beautiful  recreation  spot  with  inadequate 
means  for  defense. 

Today,  the  area  is  still  a beautiful  recreation 
spot.  Soldiers  and  their  families  from  throughout 
Europe  can  stay  in  the  shadow  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest 
at  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center  at 
Berchtesgaden.  You  can  visit  Hitler’s  hideaway  while 
enjoying  the  spectacular  alpine  scenery  and  year- 
round  sports  of  every  description.  □ 


Perched  atop  a peak  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  Hitler’s  Eagle’s 
Nest  is  today  a landmark  visited  by  soldiers  from  the  nearby 
Berchtesgaden  recreation  area. 
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SOLDIERS 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


The  letters  on  the  map  mark  the  states  in  which  Army  units  and  installations,  listed 
below,  are  located.  Match  the  states  to  the  correct  units  Or  installations.  (Note:  The 
letters  don't  mark  exact  locations  within  each  state  and  some  letters  may  be  used 
more  than  once.) 


Quartermaster  School 

U.S.  Military  Academy 

Armor  School 

_5th  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 

7th  Infantry  Division 
_ Defense  Information  School 

Air  Defense  School 

Jntelligence  Center  and  School 
_ . Fort  Dix 

_ 1st  Infantry  Division 

Engineer  School 

HQ.  Recruiting  Command 

Field  Artillery  School 

9th  Infantry  Division 

Infantry  Center 

U.S.  Army  War  College 


THE  KING’S  ENGLISH 


COUNT  CADENCE DELAY 

CADENCE COUNT 


The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  speak  the  same  language, 
but  often  with  a different  accent  and  different  terms  to  describe  the  same  common 
items.  What  is  the  'American"  word  for  each  of  these  words  used  in  England? 


1.  Lorry 4.  Torch 

2.  Petrol  5.  Pram 

3.  Draughts 1 6.  Flat 


IZIUZU 

What  are  the  next  four  numbers  in  this 
series? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


Jack  of 

All 

Trades 

Robert  E.  Nette 


W'HHRf!  CAN  you  get  a tractor  that  will 
hiilklozc.  rough  grade,  scrape,  haul,  dump 
and  swim?  Or  one  that  provides  armor 
protection,  can  he  air-transported  and  air- 
dropped and  can  stay  w ith  an  armor  column 
moving  cross-country  up  to  30  mph'.’ 

I'he  U..S.  Army  has  just  such  a 
tractor.  It's  olhcially  known  as  the  MO 
Tractor.  Full  Track.  .Armored  l)o/er- 
.Scraper  Combination — formerly  known  as 
the  Universal  Tingineer  Tractor  (UH'T). 

T'eedhack  from  troops  who  have 
tested  the  UK'T  indicates  that  the  Army  has 
a winner  on  its  hands.  It's  the  newest  iT 
a planned  family  of  new  engineer  equipment 
that  will  increase  the  mobility  of  combat 
engineers  to  equal  that  of  other  members 
of  the  combined  arms  team. 

The  new  tractor  owes  its  multiple 
functions  to  the  fact  that  it's  “self-ballast- 
ing." That  means  it  can  increase  its  weight 
by  scooping  dirt  into  its  “how  l."  The  added 
weight  allows  it  to  work  as  a bulldozer. 

The  UFT  can  fill  its  howl  by  itself. 
It's  done  by  raising  the  front  apron,  tilting 
the  body  forward  and  taking  a big  bite  of 
dirt.  With  this  feature  the  tractor  can  be 


ROBERT  E.  NETTE  is  an  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  Project  Manager. 
Family  of  Military  Engineer  Construction  Equipment.  U.S.  Army 
Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development  Command,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 


made  light  enough  for  air  transport  (ap- 
proximately 32,000  pounds)  and  heavy 
enough  (over  54,000  pounds  loaded)  to  really 
push  dirt  like  any  good  bulldozer. 

Although  some  sentimental  old  dozer 
operators  may  say  otherwise,  tests  have 
proven  that  the  UET,  properly  ballasted, 
can  match  the  pushing  power  of  any  medium 


crawler  (T-9  size)  dozer. 

But  pushing  dirt  is  only  one  feature 
of  the  UET.  Its  self-loading,  8-cubic-yard 
tracked  scraper  has  a positive  load  ejector. 
The  same  ejector  can  be  used  to  self-load 
pallets  into  the  bowl  for  hauling. 

When  you  get  to  a river,  instead  of 
calling  for  an  engineer  bridge  company  to 
come  up  with  a bridge  or  a raft,  you  just 
pause,  slip  in  the  apron  seals,  then  swim 
across.  This  feature  adds  to  the  capability 
of  forward  engineer  units.  They  can  cross 
a river,  then  use  the  dozer  to  prepare  an 
exit  for  other  equipment  following. 

Eor  combat  the  UET  driver  can  raise 
the  armored  hatch  and  proceed  under  fire. 
He’s  protected  by  aluminum  armor  on  all 
sides  and  a steel  hatch  on  top. 

One  secret  behind  the  UET’s  versa- 
tility is  its  suspension  system.  It  features 
a system  of  “rotary  actuators”  which 
transform  hydraulic  power  into  rotary  me- 
chanical movement. 

Oversimplifying  it,  the  system  acts 
as  springs  that  give  the  UET  an  exceptional 
cross-country  ride.  The  system  can  lower, 
raise  and  tilt  the  vehicle  body.  To  tilt  the 
UET  the  suspension  system  is  in  the  “un- 
sprung mode.”  That  allows  it  to  dig  in  for 
scraping  or  dozing. 

By  flipping  a lever,  the  system  is  put 
in  the  “sprung  mode.”  A hydraulic  system 
in  the  vehicle  then  acts  as  springs  which 
give  the  vehicle  its  good  cross-country  ride. 

The  rotary  actuators  are  unique  to 
the  UET.  They  have  proved  to  be  very 
dependable  through  many  hours  of  testing. 

Eeedback  from  troop  tests  at  Yuma 
Proving  Grounds,  Ariz.,  and  Fort  Bel  voir, 
Va. , as  well  as  field  evaluations  at  Fort  Hood , 
Tex.,  and  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md., 
indicate  that  the  self-ballasting  M9can  really 
do  the  job. 

The  battlefields  of  today  and  the 
future  require  mobility.  This  is  where  the 
UET  will  earn  its  keep.  It’s  both  air-trans- 
portable and  air-droppable — a definite  plus 
for  engineer  units  that  are  part  of  airborne 


\ 

Nuts  and  Bolts  of  the  UET 

Weight:  32,000  pounds  (net)  Engine;  Diesel 

54.000  pounds  (gross)  295  horsepower 

Length:  246  inches 

(reducible  to) 

Height;  94  inches 
Bowl  Capacity: 

8 cubic  yards 
Ground  Clearance: 

18  inches 
Ground  pressure: 

8 psi— empty 
14  psi — loaded 
Drawbar  pull: 

37.000  pounds 


A 


V i y 

or  air  assault  divisions. 

Probably  the  main  value  of  the  UET 
is  that  it  will  allow  the  combat  engineers 
to  better  support  armor  and  mechanized 
infantry  units.  (See  “Combat  Engineers,” 

May  ’77  SOLDIERS.)  Highway  speeds  of 
30  mph  may  not  impress  drag-racing  fans, 
but  that’s  all  you  need  for  convoys.  The 
cross-country  speed  of  the  UET  is  equal 
to,  or  better  than,  that  of  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers. 

The  UET  is  a piece  of  equipment 
whose  time  has  come.  As  a Corps  of 
Engineers  officer  recently  pointed  out  at  the 
U.S.  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 

“When  it  was  first  developed,  the  UET  was 
regarded  as  a ‘nice  to  have’  piece  of 
equipment.  But  times  have  caught  up  with 
the  idea.  Now  the  tractor  is  a tool  that’s 
urgently  needed  to  support  the  mobile  Army 
of  the  future.”  □ 


at  2600  rpms 
Transmission: 

6 forward  speeds 
2 reverse 
Performance; 

30  mph  land  speed 
3 mph  water  speed 
Cruising  range: 

200  miles 

Fordability; 

6 feet 
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“I’m  sorry,  the  number  you  have  called  is  not  a working  number. 
Please  check  your  directory  and  try  again.” 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


• SSgt  John  L.  Forestall  and  SP4  Bonnie- 
Jean  Leonard  (left),  members  of  Massachusetts 
National  Guard.  . .take  time  out  for  sightseeing 
along  Rhine  River.  . . .Both  were  in  Germany 
for  2 weeks  annual  training  in  Mannheim.  . . 
along  with  50  other  members  of  their  unit, 

726th  Maintenance  Battalion,  26th  (YANKEE) 
Infantry  Division. 

• Some  enlisted  soldiers  whose  contracts 
are  voided  will  get  another  chance  to  opt  for 
enlistment  bonus.  . . .Change  affects  those 
soldiers  whose  contracts  were  voided  because 
of  errors.  . .not  the  fault  of  the  soldier.  . . .To 
be  eligible,  recruits  must  s^n  a new,  valid  con- 
tract. . .meet  all  eligibility  requirements  for 
enlistment  bonus.  . . .Changes  to  DOD  Directive 
1304.22  and  AR  600-200  now  list  soldiers  in 
that  category  as  "initial  enlistees,"  making 
them  eligible  for  the  enlistment  bonus  option. 


Artillery  First  Sergeants  Needed 

• Non-artillery  E8s  are  being  sought  by  MILPERCEN  to  volun- 
teer for  field  artillery  first  sergeant  jobs.  . . .Vacancies  exist  at 
Forts  Hood,  Tex;  Polk,  La.;  Lewis,  Wash.;  Ord,  Calif.;  Riley,  Kans.; 
Sill,  Okla.;  and  Stewart,  Ga.  . . .Selectees  will  be  assigned  to  first 
sergeant  positions  in  headquarters  and  service  batteries.  . . .Only 
artillery  E8s  will  be  assigned  to  positions  in  FA  firing  units.  . . . 
Volunteers  must  have  scored  100  or  higher  on  their  latest  MOS 
evaluation  test.  . .be  physically  fit  for  combat  arms  unit.  . .be 
recommended  for  assignment  by  their  first  sergeant  or  command 
sergeant  major.  . . .E7s  on  E8  promotion  list  may  also  apply.  . . . 
Applications  should  be  forwarded  through  command  channels  to 
MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPK-A,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22331. 


White  House  Fellows 

• Applications  are  now  being  accepted  from  active  duty  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  soldiers  wanting  to  compete  for  positions  in  White 
House  Fellows  Program.  . . .About  20  individuals,  military  and 
civilian,  are  chosen  each  year  for  the  program.  . . .Military  selec- 
tees are  placed  in  positions  as  special  assistants  to  White  House 
staff  or  with  Cabinet  officers.  . . .Requests  for  soldiers  to  compete 
for  Fellows  appointments  must  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
AR  621-7.  . .received  by  DA  before  September. 


• As  Skill  Qualification  Test 
(SQT)  program  moves  into  its 
second  year  of  record  testing, 
emphasis  is  shifting  to  performance- 
oriented,  hands-on  testing.  During 
1977,  55  percent  of  SQTs  fielded 
contained  hands-on  component 
(HOC).  . . .This  year  percentage 
will  jump  to  63  percent.  . . .By 
1979  70  percent  of  all  SQTs  will 
have  HOCs. 


• Soldiers  in  CMF  16  can 
get  a head  start  on  their  1978 
SQT.  . . .Some  CMF  16  test  items 
are  being  taken  directly  from 
Training  Extension  Course  (TEC) 
lessons  distributed  worldwide.  . . . 
Information  of  armor  vehicle 
recognition  (16P  and  16R  SQT).  . . 
can  be  found  in  TEC  lessons  935- 
171-0201-F,  0202-F  and  0203-F. 
Boresighting  procedures  (16R 
SQT)  are  covered  in  TEC  lessons 
043-441-5943-F  and  5944-F. 
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Oh  Say  Can  You  See 

• SP4  Robin  E.  Gunnin,  197th  Infantry  Brigade  (left), 
tests  AN/PAS-7.  . .a  hand-held,  infrared  night  viewer.  . . . 

Device  was  tested  under  all  low-light  conditions,  from  dusk 
to  darkest  night.  . . .Tests  were  conducted  at  Fort  Banning, 

Ga.,  by  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Board. 

Rhode  Island  Refund 

• Servicemen  who  claim  Rhode  Island  as  legal  residence 

may  be  eligible  for  refund  of  income  taxes  paid  to  that  state.  . . . 
Members  must  file  a claim  for  possible  refund  since  the  refund 
is  not  automatic.  . . .To  file  a claim  for  refund,  use  RI-1040X 
Form,  "Amended  Rhode  Island  Individual  Income  Tax  Return" 
(copies  available  at  RI  Division  of  Taxation).  In  Part  II  of 
RI-1040X,  explanation  should  include  following:  Cite  the 
Flather  decision  as  basis  for  claim.  . . .Indicate  number  of 
days  spent  in  RI  during  tax  year.  . . .Indicate  where  you  lived 
pursuant  to  military  orders  during  tax  year.  . . .Indicate 
whether  you  maintained  a permanent  place  of  abode  in  RI 
during  tax  year.  . . .One  form  is  required  for  each  year  for 
which  refund  is  requested.  . . .Send  request  to  Director,  RI 
Division  of  Taxation,  289  Promenade  Street,  Providence, 

RI  02908.  . . .RI  state  income  tax  is  currently  withheld  from 
Army  pay  and  may  be  eligible  for  recoupment.  . . .Refunds 
are  limited  by  a 3-year  statute  of  limitations;  therefore, 
members  should  file  promptly.  . . .Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  your  legal  advisor. 


• Sergeant  major  promotion 
board  is  scheduled  to  meet  next 
month  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.  . . .Primary  zone  candidates 
include  E8s  with  date  of  rank 
of  August  31,  1974,  or  before.  . . . 
Secondary  zone  includes  E8s  with 
date  of  rank  from  September  1, 

1974,  through  December  1,  1975.  . . . 
Basic  enlisted  service  date  for 
both  zones  is  December  1,  1968, 
or  earlier.  . . .Board  will  also 
screen  E8s  in  both  primary  and 
secondary  zones  under  Qualitative 
Management  Program  (QMP).  . . 
to  identify  unsatisfactory  per- 
formers. . . .Additional  information 
is  contained  in  MILPERCEN  mes- 
sage 191935Z  May  78. 


• U.S.  soldiers  from  7th  Engi- 
neer Brigade's  257th  Engineer 
Company  (left)  work  with  German 
firemen  to  control  flood  waters 
at  Neckarrems,  Germany.  . . . 
Heavy  rain  and  runoff  from  moun- 
tains caused  swollen  rivers  in 
many  areas  of  southern  Germany. 

• U.S.  Army  Communication 
Command  Detachment,  Anniston 
Army  Depot,  Ala.,  has  impressive 
safety  record.  . .35  years  without 
a lost-time  accident.  . . .Record 
especially  significant  when  con- 
sidering amount  of  time  members 
of  detachment  spend  installing, 
repairing,  maintaining  135  miles 
of  overhead  cable. 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


On  The  Beam 

• Hughes  Aircraft  Company  engineer  (right)  adjusts  Laser 
Target  Designator  (LTD)  during  system  tests.  . . .Hand-held 
device  directs  an  invisible  beam  of  laser  pulses  at  any  target 
operator  can  see.  . . .Pulses  are  reflected  from  target  and 
detected  by  special  sensors  in  aircraft  or  laser-homing  mis- 
siles or  projectiles.  . . .In  addition  to  designating  targets, 

LTD  can  also  be  used  for  marking  the  position  of  troops.  . . 
designating  sites  for  aerial  supply  drops. 

Assault  on  Batteries 

• Only  about  5 out  of  every  100  batteries  placed  in  service 
in  Army  vehicles  reach  their  full  life  expectancy  of  3 years.  . . . 
As  a result,  automotive  batteries  cost  Army  $7.5  million 

last  year.  . . .Major  causes  of  early  battery  failure  are  abuse 
and  improper  maintenance.  . . .Forty  batteries  (out  of  100) 
are  junked  because  they  are  thrown  in  corners,  improperly 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other,  dropped  on  the  floor  and  so 
on.  . . .Improper  maintenance  accounts  for  early  death  of 
the  remaining  55  batteries.  . . .New  manual,  TM  9-6140-200-14 
and  DA  Pamphlet  750-34  detail  proper  operator  and  organi- 
zational maintenance  for  lead-acid  storage  batteries.  . . . 
Ordnance  Subcourse  RC  1010,  Lead-Acid  Battery  Mainte- 
nance. . .is  available  for  individual  or  group  study  by  corres- 
pondence. . . .Contact  Army  Correspondence  Course  Program, 
U.S.  Army  Training  Support  Center,  ATTN:  SCH  Code  091, 
Newport  News,  Va.  23628. 


• The  theme  of  the  June  issue 
of  SOLDIERS  was  Total  Army. 

Our  stories  concentrated  on  the 
close  relationship  between  the 
Army  National  Guard,  Army  Re- 
serve and  the  Active  Army.  We 
emphasized  their  combat  roles. 
Because  of  that  emphasis,  little 
mention  was  given  to  DA  civilian 
employees  in  the  June  issue. 
SOLDIERS  recognizes  the  valuable 
contributions  made  by  civilian 
employees  as  full  members  of 
the  Army  team.  As  has  been 
our  policy  in  the  past,  SOLDIERS 
looks  forward  to  publicizing  civil- 
ian employee  contributions  in 
future  editions. 


Changes  At  Exchanges 

• Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  is  testing 
a Deferred  Payment  Plan  (DPP)  at  several  exchange  facilities  in 
Europe.  . . .Purpose  is  to  determine  feasibility  of  offering  AAFES 
merchandise  on  credit  terms.  . . .Purchases  authorized  under  DPP 
range  from  a minimum  of  $50  to  a maximum  of  $1,000.  . . .Con- 
tracts, depending  on  the  amount,  must  be  repaid  between  90  and 
360  days.  . . .A  finance  charge  of  1 percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance  (12  percent  annual  percentage  rate)  will  be  charged.  Par- 
ticipating AAFES  facilities  (Augsburg,  Baumholder,  Hahn  and 
Giessen,  Germany)  have  complete  details. 

Another  program,  AAFES  Budget  Specials,  has  been  set  up 
to  help  military  families  fight  inflation.  . . .Worldwide  program 
provides  quality  merchandise  at  budget  prices.  . . .Budget  Specials 
include  clothing,  footwear,  linen,  sewing  machines,  dinnerware, 
small  appliances,  garden  supplies,  personal  care  items  and  vitamins. 

Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  49) 

WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?  Top  to  bottom:  C,N,B,I,J,G,A,E:  L,H.C,M,D,K,F,0.  COUNT  CADENCE. 

: 1.4, 1.5  The  numbers  represent  the  chimes  of  a clock  that  strikes  the  actual  hour  and  then  one 
on  the  half-hour.  THE  KING'S  ENGLISH:  1.  truck  2.  gasoline  3.  checkers  4.  flashlight  5 baby  carriage 
6.  apartment 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  53.  54) 


• New  Civilian  Performance 
Evaluation  System  for  Army  em- 
ployees to  begin  in  October.  . . , 

New  system,  approved  by  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  designed 
to  improve  current  method  of 
evaluation  by  increasing  specifics 
and  employee  involvement.  . . . 
Features  of  new  system  include 
rating  on  elements  related  to 
each  employee's  particular  job 
assignment.  . .identifying  prac- 
tical performance  objectives.  . . 
provision  for  evaluating  how  well 
supervisors  rate  their  employees.  . . . 
Both  employees  and  supervisors 
will  be  briefed  on  new  system 
before  it  goes  into  effect.  . . . 
Officials  expect  new  system  to 
be  more  responsive  to  management 
needs. 


New  CHAMPUS  Contractors 

• New  CHAMPUS  contractors  have  been  named  for  eight  states, 
effective  July  1.  . . .Blue  Cross  of  Washington-Alaska  will  process 
all  claims  for  professional  and  institutional  care  CHAMPUS  benefi- 
ciaries receive  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming.  . . .Those  who  receive  care  in  Missouri  should  file 
claims  with  Wisconsin  Physicians'  Service.  . . .Affected  beneficiaries 
should  submit  claims  to  the  new  contractors.  . .even  for  care  re- 
ceived before  the  July  1 starting  date.  . . .All  claims  from  first 
seven  states  should  be  mailed  to  Blue  Cross  of  Washington-Alaska/ 
CHAMPUS,  P.O.  Box  77084,  Seattle,  Wash.  98177.  . . .Professional 
claims  from  Missouri  should  be  sent  to  Wisconsin  Physicians'  Ser- 
vice, P.O.  Box  7939,  Madison,  Wise.  53707.  . . .For  institutional 
claims  from  Missouri  use  P.O.  Box  7923. 

Bonus  List  Grows 

• Two  more  MOSs  added  to  Army's  selective  reenlistment  bonus 
(SRB)  rolls.  . . .MOS  13F  (Fire  Support  Specialist)  was  awarded 
bonus  of  lA.  . . .Bonus  of  2A  was  awarded  to  MOS  98C  (Electronic 
Warfare  and  Signal  Intelligence  Analyst).  . . .Changes  became  effec- 
tive June  2.  . . .There  are  now  more  than  110  MOSs  in  SRB  program. 


• Two  European  Roland  anti-aircraft  weapon 
systems  (left)  arrived  in  U.S.  recently  through 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  . . .German  system 

(on  the  ground)  and  French  system  will  be  tested 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.  . . .Roland 
is  a short-range,  all-weather,  guided  missile 
defense  system.  . . .It's  designed  to  protect 
troops,  tanks,  supply  depots  and  other  battle- 
field targets  from  low-level  air  attack.  . . . 
Roland  was  developed  jointly  by  France  and 
Germany.  . . .In  1975  it  was  selected  by  U.S. 
Army  for  its  use. 

• Physical  Fitness  and  Weight  Control  Pro- 
gram (AR  600-9)  standards  being  enforced 

by  DA.  . . .All  commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
cers must  meet  standards  as  eligibility  require- 
ment when  applying  for  integration  into  Regular 
Army  (AR  601-100).  . .or  voluntary  indefinite 
status  for  retention  on  extended  active  duty 
(AR  135-215).  . . .Failure  to  meet  weight  stand- 
ards by  officers  applying  for  either  program 
will  not  automatically  release  them  from  pre- 
viously incurred  service  obligation. 
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Solar  Power 

• Soldier  (left)  makes  equipment  check  on  Mobile  A station 
being  developed  by  Combat  Developments  Experimentation  Com- 
mand. . . .Mobile  A uses  solar  power  cells  to  transform  sunlight 
into  electricity.  . .which  is  used  to  operate  attached  radio  relay 
equipment.  . . .Unit  can  store  enough  power  in  its  batteries  to 
remain  operational  a month  without  direct  sunlight. 

ROTC  Scholarships 

• Active  duty  enlisted  soldiers  may  apply  for  2-year,  ROTC 
scholarships.  . . .Scholarships  pay  full  tuition  costs,  books  and 
educational  fees,  and  living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  a year.  . . . 
For  age,  service  and  education  requirements  see  AR  145-1.  . . . 
Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Army  ROTC  Scholar- 
ships, Fort  Monroe,  Va.  23651.  . . .Applications  are  accepted  be- 
tween January  15  and  April  15  annually. 


Inadmissible  Evidence 

• Information  concerning  participation  in  a drug  or  alcohol 
rehabilitation  program  may  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  proceeding.  . .according  to  new  Army  policy.  . . . 
Exceptions  occur  when  soldiers  or  their  attorneys  reveal  informa- 
tion. . .or  when  separation  is  being  considered  because  soldiers 
fail  to  successfully  undergo  rehabilitation.  . . .However,  drug  con- 
victions, citations  for  driving  while  intoxicated  and  similar  "matters 
of  record"  offenses  are  not  included  in  new  policy.  . . .Details 
outlined  in  interim  change  to  AR  635-200. 


• In  an  effort  to  curb  drug 
abuse,  USAREUR  officials  have 
started  an  intensified  urinalysis 
program  to  identify  drug  abu- 
sers. . . . Program  involves  select- 
ing and  testing  entire  company- 
size  units.  . . . Under  program. 
Headquarters  USAREUR  may 
select  units  for  testing  after 
analysis  of  drug  abuse  indicators 
is  completed.  . . .Using  same 
guidelines,  commanders  may  also 
request  unit  testing.  . . . Program 
designed  to  help  commanders 
measure  extent  of  drug  abuse 
in  unit.  . .identify  drug  abusers 
and  help  them  begin  rehabilita- 
tion. . .take  steps  to  reduce  fur- 
ther cases  of  drug  abuse. 


• New  combat  spectacles 
(left).  . .which  wear  comfortably 
with  helmets  and  gas  masks.  . . 
being  field  tested  for  use  by 
combat  soldiers.  . . .Tests  being 
conducted  by  U.S.  Army  Aero- 
medical  Research  Laboratory, 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

• Students  and  seasonal  workers 
may  now  join  Army  National 
Guard.  . .and  not  miss  school 

or  employment.  . . .A  split-train- 
ing option  is  being  offered  on 
a pilot  program  basis.  . . .Enlistee 
may  take  basic  training  at  one 
time.  . .Advanced  Individual 
Training  any  time  during  next 
12  months. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI) 
Program,  established  in  1965,  provides  a maxi- 
mum of  $20,000  low-cost  term  insurance.  . .for 
all  active-duty  service  members  and  members 
of  Ready  Reserve,  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard.  . . .All  eligible  individuals  are  covered 
automatically  for  $20,000.  . .unless  they  decline 
coverage  or  elect  coverage  of  a lesser  amount.  . . . 
Individual  policies  are  not  issued.  . . .DA  Form 
41  (Record  of  Emergency  Data)  and  monthly 
Leave  and  Earning  Statement  are  proof  of 
coverage.  . . .VA  Form  29-8290  (Certificate 
of  Membership,  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance) is  not  a contract  of  insurance.  . . .Form 
describes  obligations,  benefits  and  privileges 
of  SGLI  program.  . . .Forms  available  through 
normal  publication  channels. 


• Officer  Efficiency  Report  (OER)  errors 
causing  delays  and  administrative  problems.  . . 
according  to  officials  at  MILPERCEN.  . . .Many 
OER  forms  list  two  "best-suited"  assignment 
recommendations.  . .instead  of  required  one.  . . 
Part  VI,  A,  2,  should  include  only  one  recom- 
mended assignment. 

• Unsolicited  "After-the-Fact"  letters 
submitted  by  rating  officers  to  explain  OERs 
will  not  be  accepted  for  addition  to  official 
personnel  files.  . . .End  to  filing  these  letters 
does  not  affect  authorized  addendums.  . . . 
Addendums  are  authorized  if  new  information 
is  brought  to  attention  of  rater.  . .after  OER 
has  been  submitted.  . . .AR  623-105  includes 
instructions  for  filing  addendums. 


• U.S.  Roland  missile  (right)  being  fired 
from  launch  tube  during  system  tests  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M.  . . .During  first  test 
against  a target,  Roland  successfully  intercepted 
a drone.  . . .Roland  is  short-range,  all  weather 
air  defense  system  designed  to  protect  troops 
and  armor  frcm  low  flying  enemy  aircraft. 

• Some  150  British  Reserve  troops  from 
Scotland,  United  Kingdom,  will  take  their  annual 
training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  this  year.  . . .Upon 
arrival  in  September,  Scots  will  undergo  infan- 
try training  with  counterparts  from  Ohio  National 
Guard's  166th  Infantry.  . . .During  same  period, 

a rifle  company  from  the  166th  will  train  in 
Wales  with  British  Reserve  forces. 

• Within  a year.  Army  engineers  plan  to 
install  smoke  detectors  in  government  family 
housing  units  in  CONUS  and  Europe.  . . .Current 
plans  call  for  detectors  to  be  installed  in  on- 
post  family  housing  units  in  CONUS  by  1979.  . . . 
Completion  of  installation  in  family  quarters 

in  Europe  is  scheduled  for  October  1979.  . . . 
Funds  have  also  been  allocated  for  purchase 
and  installation  of  smoke  detectors  in  bachelor 
quarters. 
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Values  of  Today’s 

Army 

General  Walter  T.  Kerwin,  Jr.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  retired  in  June  after 
43  years  of  Army  service.  In  ceremonies  turning  over  his  duties  to 
General  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  Jr.,  former  Commander,  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command,  General  Kerwin  commented  on  the  role  of  the  Army 
in  relation  to  the  society  which  it  defends.  Following  are  highlights 
of  his  remarks: 


WHEN  I entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  as  a 
cadet  in  1935,  Douglas  MacArth- 
ur  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  nation  was  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  the 
great  depression  and  the  one 
thing  we  were  convinced  of,  after 
our  experience  in  the  first  World 
War,  was  we  would  never  again 
become  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  No  more  wars! 

But  while  there  are  many 
similarities  with  43  years  ago, 
there  are  also  some  striking  dif- 
ferences today. 

Certainly  by  any  physical 
measure  the  United  States  is 
better  prepared  to  meet  the 
threats  it  faces  today  than  it  was 
in  1939.  Our  Total  Army  is  better 
trained,  better  equipped  and  bet- 
ter deployed  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  in  peacetime. 

But  . . . today  I want  to 
emphasize  an  entirely  different 
set  of  needs — the  spiritual  needs 
that  are  also  essential  if  the  Army 
is  to  accomplish  its  fighting  mis- 
sion. 

Ironically,  isolated  as  it 
was  then,  the  United  States  Army 
had  something  in  the  1930s  that 
I am  afraid  we  may  be  in  danger 
of  losing  in  the  1970s.  The  Army 
developed  a sense  of  military 
community  and  a sense  of  a need 
for  military  values  that  have  be- 
come diluted  as  the  Army  has 
become  more  integrated  into  ci- 
vilian society. 

We  face  a dilemma  that 
armies  have  always  faced  within 
a democratic  society.  The  values 


necessary  to  defend  that  society 
are  often  at  odds  with  the  values 
of  the  society  itself.  To  be  an 
effective  servant  of  the  people 
the  Army  must  concentrate,  not 
on  the  values  of  our  liberal  soci- 
ety, but  on  the  hard  values  of  the 
battlefield.  These  values  are  sim- 
ple; Live  or  Die — Win  or  Lose. 

Some  well-meaning  peo- 
ple think  we  help  the  soldier  by 
liberalizing  the  Army.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  dilemma  also  carries 
over  within  the  Army  itself.  For 
example,  we  need  the  latest  in 
modern  civilian  industrial  tech- 
niques in  order  to  manage  the 
supplies,  equipment  and  materiel 
we  must  have  to  survive  in  com- 
bat, yet  we  cannot  allow  these 
techniques  to  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  our  reason  for  being  is  on 
the  field  of  battle,  not  in  the  cor- 
poration boardroom.  Battles  can 
be  lost  by  lack  of  management, 
but  they  can  only  be  won  by 
leadership — demanding,  hard- 

driving,  yet  sensitive  leadership. 

Our  spiritual  values  are 
thus  rooted  in  that  reality.  We 
know  that  the  battlefield  will  be 
made  up  of  soldiers  from  the  Ac- 
tive Army  and  the  Reserve  forces. 

I am  pleased  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  through  the 
Steadfast  and  the  Affiliation 
and  Roundout  programs  to 
build  a sense  of  community 
within  the  Total  Army.  . . . This 
Reserve  force  participation  is  an 
historic  first  in  the  annals  of  the 
Army — it’s  symbolic  of  the  Total 
Army. 

We  know  that  this  sense  of 
community  is  what  makes  these 


soldiers  fight.  This  is  built  by 
creating  a sense  of  belonging,  a 
sense  that  the  Army  cares  about 
them  and  about  their  welfare. 
Because  these  values  are  not 
easy  to  measure,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  ignored  in 
today’s  computer  age.  We  must 
build  the  sense  of  communi- 
ty in  peacetime  that  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
wartime. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  military  community 
differs  from  the  civilian  commu- 
nity from  which  it  springs.  The 
civilian  community  exists  to  pro-  * 
mote  the  quality  of  life;  the  mili- 
tary community  exists  to  fight 
and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  in  defense 
of  that  quality  of  life. 

We  must  not  apologize  for 
these  differences.  The  American 
people  are  not  served  by  an 
armed  undisciplined  mob.  They  ^ 
are  served  by  soldiers  trained  to 
bring  the  full  weight  of  American 
science  and  technology  to  bear 
on  America’s  enemies,  disci- 
plined to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
leaders,  and  hardened  and  con- 
ditioned to  survive  the  rigors  of 
the  battlefield.  We  do  neither  our 
soldiers  nor  the  American  people 
any  favors  if  we  ignore  these 
realities. 

I end  my  active  military  ca- 
reer on  this  note.  The  United 
States  Army  is  embarked  on  and 
responsible  for  the  greatest  con- 
servation program  in  this  na- 
tion— that  is,  the  conservation  of 
its  youth  in  battle,  and  this  is 
done  by  hard  training,  good 
leadership  and  never  forgetting 
the  soldier. □ 
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Sl’KClAl-lST  4 Rube  C'nid-  | 
gcon  is  on  his  way  to  a rip- 
otT. 

It's  payday  night,  Friday 

night  and  Ruhc's  birthday.  ' 1 

Three  good  reasons,  he  de- 
cides, to  go  out  and  party.  “Maybe 
find  a little  action  on  the  street,  he  4. 
tells  a friend  who's  going  bowling. 

He  checks  his  hair  in  the  mirror, 
then  slams  the  wall  locker  shut  * 
and  locks  it  with  a $9  case-hard-  j j 
ened  padlock.  Folding  his  month  s 
pay  into  his  pocket,  he  heads 

for  the  bright  lights  of  the  j 
town's  Rip-Off  Row. 

Down  the  street,  he  carefully 
avoids  fast-talking  jewelry  sales- 
men who  stand  on  sidewalks  lur- 
ing privates  with  promises  of 
low  monthly  payments.  One 
salesman  tries  to  step  in 

front  of  him,  but  only  for 

a moment.  After  sizing  1 

up  the  6-foot-l  soldier,  ] 


Most  businesses  around  Army  posts  are  honest,  but  often 
outside  the  main  gate  there’s  a “strip”  of  rip-off  joints,  con 
artists  and  bars.  They’re  trying  to  take  your  money. 
Sometimes  even  the  con  men,  like  Robert  Redford  and 
Robert  Earl  Jones  in  “The  Sting,”  can’t  believe  how  easy  it  is. 


he  scurries  out  of  the  way  as  Rube 
brushes  past.  Rube  turns  into  the 
first  bar  on  that  end  of  the  street. 

The  place  is  dead.  After  one 
beer,  he  hits  the  street  again — going 
deeper  into  the  neon  jungle.  Nine 
o’clock.  The  street  is  beginning  to 
come  alive.  Peering  through  a win- 
dow stained  with  grease,  he  sees 
the  Funky  Cafe  crowded  with  pro- 
fessional night  people. 

“Slee-Zee  Bar  and  Lounge” 
flashes  on  and  off  over  a sign  that 
reads,  ‘TOPLESS  GO-GO,  NO 
COVER  CHARGE.”  Music  pours 
through  the  door,  spilling  onto  the 
street.  The  place  is  jumping.  Rube 
decides,  as  he  bellies  up  to  the  bar. 

The  beer  arrives  half-warm. 
Slowly,  he  fans  through  a sheaf  of 
bills,  selects  a five  and  pays  the  lady 
bartender  he  had  hoped  to  impress 
with  his  payday  wad.  It  didn’t.  “Oh 
well,”  he  sighs  to  no  one  special, 
“the  night  is  still  young.” 

Leaving  his  change  on  the 
bar,  he  turns  to  watch  the  girls  on 
stage.  They  start  getting  prettier 
about  four  beers  later.  Two  more 
and  the  world  starts  to  mellow.  He 
turns  to  order  another  beer  and 
notices  someone  else  has  the  stool 
next  to  him.  He  looks  at  the  guy’s 
old  bib  overalls,  dirty  farmer  boots, 
and  the  lump  of  chev.'ing  tobacco 
bobbing  inside  his  cheek.  “A  hick. 
Pure  country,”  Rube  smiles  to 
himself.  “Probably  his  yearly  trip 
to  town.” 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
Rube  watches  the  boozed-upfarmer 
pay  for  a drink.  The  wad  of  money 
is  about  2 inches  thick. 

“Country”  has  a story  to  tell 
anyone  who  will  listen;  Rube  is 
the  only  one  close  enough  to  hear 
over  the  sound  of  twangy  guitars 
amplified  through  six  500-watt 
speakers.  The  man  starts  buyinghim 
beer,  so  Rube  listens. 


“ Don’t  get  to  town  much.  Jist 
come  in  to  take  my  hog  money  to 
the  bank.  Hog  prices  was  up  today; 
made  me  a bunch  a’  money,  $2,600! 
Damn  bank’s  closed  ’til  tomorrow. 
Gonna  find  me  some  fun  tonight, 
though.  Ain’t  got  nothin’  like  this 
up  in  Jasper  County.  You  know 
where  that  is,  don’t  you?” 

Rube  nods. 

“Yessir,  gonna  find  me  some 
fun,  maybe  a little  lady  friend, 
and — say,  you  don’t  know  where 
a stranger  can  find  some  good-time 
girls,  do  you?  You  know  the  kind 
I’m  talking  about.  I got  money  and 
I don’t  mind  payin’.” 

“Sure,”  Rube  nods,  “just 
down  the  street.  Turn  right;  you 
can’t  miss  it.  They’ll  ask  if  you  ‘want 
a date.’ 

A voice  from  Rube’s  other 
side  interrupts  loudly,  “Don’t  send 
him  down  there!  He’s  going  to  get 
rolled  if  he  goes  down  there  with 
that  much  money.”  Turning  to 
Country,  the  balding,  middle-aged 
man  says,  “This  is  the  city  and 
they’re  just  waiting  for  farm  boys 
like  you.  You  can’t  trust  them,  good 
buddy.  They’ll  take  every  cent 
you’ve  got.” 

Country  turns  to  Rube,  dis- 
appointment lining  his  face.  Rube 
explains,  “He’s  right.  That  happens 
sometimes.  Someone  is  always  get- 
ting taken  down  here.  I might  go 
with  one  of  them  myself,  if  I wasn’t 
afraid  they  might  roll  me.” 

They  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther. “Baldy,”  a tractor  salesman 
in  town  for  the  night,  allows  as  how 
he  wouldn’t  mind  going  along,  too. 
They  decide  there  might  be  safety 
in  numbers;  all  three  will  go. 

Country  changes  his  mind 
just  as  they  get  ready  to  leave  the 
bar.  “I’ve  got  too  much  money  on 
me.  I cain’t  risk  it.” 

Baldy  comes  up  with  a plan. 


Robert  Redford,  right,  and  Robert  Earl 
Jones  are  successful  con  men  in  Univer- 
sal Studio’s,  “The  Sting.” 


“Two  of  us  can  go  make  the  ar- 
rangements with  the  women,  and 
one  of  us  can  stay  here  and  hold 
all  our  money  for  safekeeping.” 
Country  likes  the  idea;  Rube 
doesn’t. 

“How  do  I know  my  money 
will  be  here  when  I get  back,”  Rube 
says.  Baldy  replies,  “If  you  don’t 
trust  me,  hell,  you  hold  the  money 
until  we  get  back.” 

That’s  what  Rube  was  wait- 
ing to  hear.  Who  can  pass  up  a 
chance  like  that? 

All  three  agree.  They  adjourn 
to  the  restroom  to  wrap  the  deal. 
Country  pulls  a crumpled  paper  bag 
out  of  his  overalls  and  crams  his 
$2,600  into  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 
Baldy  puts  another  five  or  six 
hundred  in  the  bag.  They  turn  to 
Rube;  he  reaches  for  the  sack. 

“Whooaaa,”  Country  yells, 
pulling  the  bag  away.  What  about 
your  money?  You  do  have  money. 
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Soldiers  are  prime  targets  for  The  Sting.  They’re 
young,  often  away  from  home  for  the  first  time;  they 
have  money  and  they  aren’t  used  to  dealing  with 
slicksters  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Once  stung,  they 
often  don’t  report  it  because  they’re  embarrassed. 


don’t  you?  I ain’t  leavin’  no  $2,600 
with  no  bum.  No,  sir!  Too  much 
temptation.” 

Rube  pauses,  thinking.  After 
all,  he’ll  be  holding  the  bag.  He  pulls 
out  his  pay.  “I’m  no  bum.  Here. 
Four-hundred  fifty  dollars,”  he 
says,  shoving  the  money  in  the  bag. 
Country  starts  talking  about  the 
girls,  and  someone  knocks  on  the 
locked  door,  trying  to  get  in,  as 
Baldy  rolls  up  the  bag  and  hands 
it  to  Rube.  “Here!  Don’t  carry  it. 
Shove  it  inside  your  shirt  so  no  one 
gets  to  you  before  we  get  back.” 

Rube  stuffs  the  thick  bag 
deep  into  his  shirt  near  the  waist, 
then  walks  casually  back  to  the  bar. 
His  two  friends  go  out  the  door  to 
take  care  of  their  end  of  the  deal. 

Rube  finishes  his  beer  with 
one  gulp  and  gets  another  one.  He 
takes  the  glass  to  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  drops  a quarter  in  the  slot 
on  the  pool  table.  As  the  balls  clunk 
down  the  chute,  Rube  surveys  the 
bar  and  checks  the  rear  door  a few 
feet  away.  Then  he’s  gone.  Out  in 
the  alley,  he  breaks  into  his  “4- 
miles-in-32  minutes”  run — laughing 
all  the  way  down  the  dark  passage 
and  up  a sidestreet . It  was  the  easiest 
three  thousand  he  ever  made. 


THE  STING 

Sitting  in  a coffee  shop  in 
another  section  of  town , Rube  slides 
the  bag  out  of  his  shirt . After  looking 
around  to  make  sure  no  one  is 
watching  him,  he  slips  his  hand 
inside  and  pulls  out  a thick  clump 
of  newspaper  clippings. 

Excitedly,  he  rips  the  bag 
apart,  then  searches  the  inside  of 
his  shirt. 

No  money. 

He  can’t  even  pay  for  his 

coffee. 


Chances  are  he’ll  never  fig- 
ure out  how  they  pulled  the  switch. 
That,  too,  is  part  of  The  Sting. 

Will  he  report  it  to  the  police? 
The  odds  are  that  he  won’t.  Police 
sources  say  two  out  of  every  three 
victims  of  the  flimflam  game  never 
report  it. 

This  story  is  just  one  example 
of  how  soldiers — or  anybody — can 
be  ripped  off. 

EDITOR  ’5  NOTE:  ‘'Ruhe" 
certainly  isn 't  a typical  soldier,  and 
his  case  isn't  all  that  common. 
Actually,  many  more  people  each 
year  are  ripped  offhy  other  schemes, 
such  as  mail  order  frauds,  shady 
used-car  deals,  instant  loan  services 
and  "get  rich  quick"  deals.  In  future 
issues,  SOLDIERS  will  take  a look 
at  some  of  these  "consumer  rip- 
offs.  ” 

* * 

An  informal  survey  of  five 
Army  posts  reveals  that  soldiers  in 
at  least  five  states  are  being  taken 
for  thousands  of  dollars  with  the 
age-old  flimflam  con  game. 

This  con  game  is  flexible 
enough  to  take  different  shapes  in 
various  situations.  Sometimes  a bag 
is  used,  a handkerchief  or  even  a 
hollow  tree.  The  end  is  always  the 
same. 

At  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  two  men 
worked  the  “basic”  flimflam  at  the 
bus  depot  just  50  yards  past  the  main 
gate.  In  describing  the  operation. 
Staff  Sergeant  Paul  Israel,  an  MP 
on  the  fort,  says  that  at  some  time 
in  the  conversation,  the  flimflam 
man  mentioned  that  he  was  a mer- 
chant seaman  who  was  new  in  town 
and  had  just  gotten  paid — $1,900. 

“He  pulled  out  a roll  of 
money  . . . actually  one  real  bill 
wrapped  around  fake  ones.  He  said 
something  like  having  $1,900  and 
that  he  paid  some  girl  $50  to  find 
ahotelroom.  She’d  taken  the  money 


a couple  of  hours  ago  and  hadn’t 
come  back.” 

After  a partner  joined  the 
conversation,  the  two  con  men 
offered  to  let  the  soldier  keep  the 
money,  “if  he  promised  to  stay  until 
they  came  back.”  Of  course,  the 
soldier  had  to  put  his  money  in  with 
theirs,  “to  show  that  he  could  be 
trusted.” 

The  real  trick  in  the  flimflam, 
Sgt  Israel  says,  is  when  “the  partner 
appears  to  put  the  money  in  the  bag, 
but  ‘cups’  it,  while  turning  slightly 
away  from  the  victim.”  Meanwhile, 
the  other  con  man  tries  to  distract 
the  sucker  by  talking  to  him. 

In  this  particular  scam,  both 
con  men  made  all  the  right  moves 
buthad  plain  bad  luck.  They  worked 
their  flimflam  right  in  the  middle  of 
a police  robbery  stakeout.  The  pair 
was  apprehended  while  trying  to  get 
away. 

The  Fort  Gordon  Rambler 
reported  last  year  that  “just  about 
every  payday,  one  or  more  Fort 
Gordon  soldiers  fall  victim  to  a 
con.”  Flimflammershave  evenbeen 
apprehended  on  the  post  itself. 
Losses  at  Fort  Gordon  are  report- 
edly in  the  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
each  victim. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Wayne 
A.  Kennedy,  Crime  Prevention 
NCO  at  Fort  Gordon,  says,  “The 
victim  thinks  he’s  going  to  split  with 
some  guy’s  money.  When  he  dis- 
covers that  he’s  the  only  one  who 
really  got  ripped  off,  he’s  reluctant 
to  report  the  crime  because  of  guilt 
feelings  and  not  wanting  to  appear 
a sucker.” 

This  is  what  confidence  men 
(and  women)  are  counting  on.  And 
they  are  seldom  caught.  Yet,  the 
only  hope  victims  have  of  ever 
getting  their  money  back  is  by 
reporting  to  the  police. 

A Fort  Bragg  soldier  who 
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How  people  get  ripped  off  is  limited  only  by  the  Imag- 
ination of  the  con  artists  and  the  gullibility  of 
the  victims.  Rip-off  artists  learned  long  ago 
that  a fast  way  to  make  a buck  is  to  take  advantage 
of  people’s  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing. 


SEVEN  SLICCESSEIJE 
SWINEEES 

A LOOK  AT  HOW  THE  CON  MAN  WORKS 


THE  MURPHY  GAME 

The  Set  Up:  A friendly  type  lets  you 
know  he  can  put  you  in  touch  with  a 
shady  lady  not  far  away. 

The  Hook:  Near  the  place,  he  warns 
that  the  lady  is  not  much  of  a lady; 
she  often  steals  money  from  her  cus- 
tomers. He  offers  to  hold  your  money, 
watch  and  rings  in  an  envelope  until 
you  come  back.  He  usually  goes  to  great 
pains  to  get  your  meaningless  signa- 
ture across  the  back  of  the  sealed  en- 
velope before  you  enter  the  building. 
The  Sting:  Inside  the  building,  you  find 
the  door  he  described.  There  is  no  lady. 
(Sometimes  it  is  a genuinely  outraged 
husband.)  Returning  to  the  street,  you 
find  your  friend  and  valuables  have 
disappeared. 

THE  PIGEON  DROP 

The  Set  Up:  A stranger,  often  a woman, 
tellsyou  she  has  found  a purse  or  wallet 
with  a large  sum  of  money  and  doesn’t 
want  to  go  to  the  authoritieslilone.  You 
look  in  the  bag;  indeed  she  has  a great 
deal  of  money.  A third  person  joins  the 
group  and  advises  you  to  see  a lawyer 
with  the  money,  “so  the  police  won't 
just  keep  it  for  themselves.” 

The  Hook:  While  two  of  you  wait  on 
the  street,  the  third  person  goes  to  a 
lawyer  in  a nearby  office  building.  She 
returns  with  the  information  that  the 
money  is  theirs  if  no  one  claims  it  in 
a week  (or  month).  Who  will  keep  the 
money?  The  "finder"  is  only  in  town 
for  the  day  and  won’t  be  back  soon. 
The  Pigeon?  Of  course.  But  first  the 
pigeon  must  put  up  a certain  amount 
of  earnest  money  to  "prove”  reliability. 
They  accompany  the  pigeon  to  the 
bank,  but  usually  do  not  go  inside. 

The  Sting:  The  pigeon  comes  back  with 
the  required  cash.  It  goes  into  the  bag. 
The  bags  are  switched,  or  the  money 
is  ‘cupped.’  Either  way,  the  pigeon  later 


discovers  the  bag  is  empty — or  con- 
tains only  newspaper  clippings. 

THE  BADGER  GAME 

The  Set  Up:  An  apparent  lady  of  the 
night  offers  to  let  you  take  her  away 
from  all  this,  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  Hook:  Once  you  are  both  in  a very 
compromising  situation,  her  “hus- 
band” and  his  friend  come  home  and 
“surprise”  both  of  you.  The  husband 
is  obviously  willing  to  ruin  your  entire 
day  with  his  bare  hands. 

The Sting:The  husband's  “friend”  tries 
to  act  as  an  intermediary.  He  takes  you 
off  to  one  side  and  explains  that  the 
woman  has  only  done  this  because  the 
couple  is  so  short  on  money.  Perhaps 
he  can  persuade  the  husband  to  drop 
the  matter  if  a cash  settlement , is 
offered.  Most  guys  are  only  too  glad 
to  pay  off. 

A Variation:  The  same  set  up,  but  you 
get  robbed  at  gunpoint  in  the  room. 


THE  SCREAMING  WOMAN 

The  Set  Up:  A little  crude  by  most 
standards.  A hysterical  woman  comes 
to  your  home,  office  or  table  and  begs 
formoneyforanoperationherson  must 
have  to  save  his  life. 

The  Hook:  Your  own  embarrassment 
at  the  woman’s  antics  and  your  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  situation  quickly. 

The  Sting:  You  pay  off  to  shut  her  up 
and  get  her  out  of  your  life.  She  goes 
off  to  strike  again,  elsewhere. 

$12.95  BRICK 

The  Set  Up:  A delivery  man  comes  to 
your  door  with  a package  addressed 
to  your  next-door  neighbors  who 
aren’t  home.  He  asks  if  you  will  accept 
the  package  for  them. 


The  Hook:  The  package  is  C.O.D.— 
$12.95.  He  wants  to  know  if  you  will 
pay  it  since  he  “might  not  get  back 
this  way  for  a week  or  two, ’’  and  Al 
might  need  it  before  then.  He  doesn’t 
know  what's  in  the  package;  he’s  ‘only 
a delivery  man.  ” 

The  Sting : You  pay.  He  leaves.  Al  comes 
home.  The  package  contains  an  ordi- 
nary brick,  for  which  good  old  Al  might 
not  want  to  give  you  $12.95. 

C.O.D. 

The  Set  Up:  One  of  the  foulest  swindles 
of  all.  The  con  man  delivers  Bibles  or 
books  to  the  bereaved  widow  of  a man 
whose  obituary  he  has  read  in  the 
paper. 

The  Hook:  “The  dearly  departed  must 
have  ordered  this  before  he  departed 
this  earth,”  the  con  man  observes. 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  it  anyway?” 
he  asks. 

The  Sting:  The  widow,  or  other  survi- 
vor, usually  pays — even  when  they  can’t 
afford  the  item  and  don’t  need  it. 

CHARGE-CARD  OVER-RING 

The  Set  Up:  You're  in  a hurry,  short 
on  cash,  and  in  a big  store  during  a 
rush  period.  You  offer  a charge  card 
to  pay  for  your  purchases. 

The  Hook:  The  clerk  simply  "forgets” 
to  return  your  original  copy  of  the 
charge  slip — or  tells  you  it’s  inside  the 
stapled  bag  with  your  purchase. 

The  Sting:  The  clerk  writes  up  addi- 
tional items  and  removes  an  identical 
amount  of  cash  from  the  register,  after 
you’ve  left.  If  you’ve  forgotten  your 
charge  card,  or  if  he  says  he  put  it  in 
the  bag  too,  it  will  be  a most  profitable 
day  for  him.  He  can  mark  up  more  sales 
and  then  sell  the  card.  Either  way,  it 
maybeamonth  before  you  know  you’ve 
been  stung.Q 
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You’re  in  a restaurant.  Suddenly  a hysterical, 
screaming  woman  rushes  to  your  table  begging  for  money. 
Her  son  needs  an  operation,  she  says.  Embarrassed  and 
annoyed,  you  give  her  money  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  Sting 

has  worked. 


was  recently  hooked  on  the  flimflam 
game  reported  it  immediately. 
“Fayetteville  (N.C.)  police  had  the 
two  men  under  arrest  within  10 
minutes,’’  says  Colonel  James  F. 
Russell,  Fort  Bragg  Provost  Mar- 
shal. Others  are  less  willing  to  go 
to  the  police.  Yet  “when  confi- 
dence victims  don’t  report  the 
crime,  there’s  no  way  we  can  take 
action  against  it,’’  Col  Russell  says. 

One  variation  of  the  flimflam 
is  almost  never  reported;  it  involves 
a con  man  taking  a victim’s  money 
to  make  a drug  buy.  The  buyer  never 
returns  and  the  victim  normally 
prefers  not  to  tell  the  police  about 
it.  Police  still  learn  of  it,  unofficially, 
but  can  do  nothing  unless  a report 
is  made  by  the  victim. 

How  many  bunco  artists, 
hustlers,  confidence  men,  grifters, 
sharpers,  flimflammers,  land 


1 


Soldiers  will  continue  to  be  favorite  targets  for 
swindlers.  But  you  can  protect  yourself  by  being  wary 
of  “fast”  friends  met  in  bars,  by  avoiding  the  strips  out- 
side your  post  and  by  thinking  about  what  people  are 
asking  you  to  do — before  you  act. 


pirates,  hoaxers  and  carpetbaggers 
are  looking  for  a way  to  get  at 
your  billfold?  No  one  knows  for 
sure,  but  there  are  some  amazing 
statistics. 

• International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  files  indicate  there 
are  more  than  800  different  confi- 
dence schemes  going  on  across  the 
country,  right  now. 

• More  than  250  confidence 
teams  are  operating  out  of  New 
York  City  alone,  according  to  Police 
C/j;V/ magazine.  Their  reported  take 
is  more  than  $2  million  a year  in 
New  York  City. 

• In  Michigan,  23,147  cases 
of  fraud  were  reported  in  1976; 
however,  only  5,100  fraud  arrests 
were  made  that  year. 

Many  of  the  800  con  games 
are  quite  old — so  old,  in  fact,  that 
few'  people  remember  them  any- 
more. Back  in  America’s  riverboat 
days,  sharpers  used  an  odd  little  card 
game  to  bilk  bored  passengers  out 
of  their  bucks.  Called  Three-Card 
Monte  (or  Molly),  the  game  is  now 
' re-emerging  in  streets,  alleys  and 
bus  stations  around  Army  posts.  It 
i goes  something  like  this: 
r You  see  two  or  three  men 

I playing  cards,  usually  on  a “porta- 
; ble”  table.  You  watch  the  dealer 
1 mix  the  cards,  two  aces  and  a queen. 
* He  spreads  them  face  down.  One 
player  bets  the  card  on  the  end  is 
■ the  queen.  The  second  player  bets 
the  card  in  the  middle  is  the  queen. 

’ The  second  player  wins.  Money 
changes  hands  rapidly  and  the  game 
is  played  again. 

Then  you  notice  that  one  card 
is  slightly  bent  on  one  corner ; it  turns 
out  to  be  the  queen.  (If  you  don’t 
‘ notice,  a “friendly”  player  will 
point  it  out  to  you.)  The  friendly 
player  encourages  you  to  make  a 
smell  bet  on  the  game — or  else  he 
puts  a small  bet  down  for  you.  You 


pick  out  the  bent  queen,  and  win. 
That  is  “The  Convincer.”  Your 
new-found  friend  now  urges  you  to 
put  down  a big  bet  next  to  his,  before 
the  dealer  “finds  out”  he  is  playing 
with  a warped  queen.  You  throw 
down  a bundle  as  you  see  the  bent 
card  re-appear  on  the  next  deal. 

You  pick  out  the  bent  card 
and  turn  it  over.  It’s  now  an  ace. 
You  lose. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some 
people  have  been  known  to  play — 
and  lose — this  game  for  hours.  In 
other  places,  near  military  bases  in 
Italy  for  example,  the  first  sting  is 
followed  up  by  a “cop”  who  seems 
intent  on  raiding  the  game . This  trick 
keeps  suckers  from  complaining  to 
the  police,  and  makes  the  con  game 
complete. 

What  should  you  do  if  you 
get  The  Sting?  First,  make  mental 
notes  on  the  description  of  the 
people  who  conned  you,  so  you  can 
identify  them  later.  Most  people 
would  never  know  their  swindlers 
if  they  saw  them  again.  Second,  go 
straight  to  the  police.  Even  if  you 
don’t  get  your  cash  back,  you  might 
save  some  other  person  from  losing 
a pile  of  money. 

But  why  become  a victim  in 
the  first  place? 

Most  people  can  avoid  con 
games  easily.  “Watch  out  for  ‘fast’ 
friends,”  is  the  advice  given  by  Col 
Russell,  who  also  says  toremember, 
“You’ll  never  get  something  for 
nothing.” 

When  did  confidence 
schemes  start?  It  wasn’t  with 
“Henry”  (Charles)  Gondorf  during 
the  era  pictured  in  the  movie,  “The 
Sting.”  The  first  real  American 
confidence  men  came  from  Europe 
in  the  early  1800s  to  fleece  cor- 
porations, railroad  commissioners, 
common  folk  and  sometimes  each 
other. 


The  first  recorded  swindle 
may  have  taken  place  when  Jacob 
cheated  Esau  out  of  his  father’s 
inheritance  by  conning  the  old  man. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Book  of  Judges  notes  that,  “.  . . 
the  Philistines  came  up  unto  her, 
and  brought  money  in  their  hand,” 
to  pay  Delilah  for  conning  Samson 
out  of  his  secret,  and  out  of  his  hair. 

And  people  have  been  getting 
clipped  ever  since. □ 
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IT  LOOKS  LIKE  a new  dynasty  has  developed  in  the 
National  Football  League  (NFL).  Through  some 
intelligent  trading  and  drafting,  Dallas  has  gathered 
the  material  to  make  it  the  team  to  beat  for  several 
years  to  come. 

Denver  shocked  the  experts  last  season  by 
going  all  the  way  to  the  Super  Bowl,  and  I for  one 
don’t  think  it  was  a fluke.  ‘‘Orange  Crush”  is  a solid 
defense  and  if  the  offensive  squad  can  put  more  points 
on  the  board,  Denver  will  be  among  the  leaders  again. 

Balance  is  the  key  in  the  NFL  this  year.  There 
are  few  “weaksisters”  in  the  league.  However,  anyone 
can  whip  anyone  else  on  a given  day.  There  are  some 
notably  strong  clubs  in  all  divisions — Miami,  Balti- 
more,Cincinnati,  Houston,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland, 
to  name  a few— but  Dallas  is  the  class  of  them  all. 

A division-by-division  rundown  uncovers  some 
surprises. 

throwing  and  a fleet  of  swift 
receivers  to  catch  the 
ball — and  with  the  re- 
doubtable Lydell  Mitchell  in 
the  backfield — there's  little 
reason  to  feel  sorry  for 
Baltimore. 

NEW  ENGLAND:  In 

'll  the  Patriots  never  quite 
reached  their  potential. 
They  got  off  to  a bad  start, 
losing  two  of  their  first  three 
games,  and  that  left  them 
little  room  for  error. 

New  England  faces  a 
schedule  that  will  have  its 
share  of  lumps.  In  addition 
to  the  Cowboys,  they’ll  play 
Oakland  and  Cincinnati, 
both  potential  playoff 
teams. 

Patriot  offensive 
punch  was  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Andy  Johnson 
last  year.  He’s  making  a 
comeback  and  if  he  returns 
to  '76  form  he,  along  with 
Sam  Cunningham  and  Ike 
Forte,  will  give  the  Pats  a 
formidable  backfield. 

The  New  England 
defensive  unit  is  sound  and 
the  three-man  line  is  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Julius 
Adams,  Ray  Hamilton  and 
Richard  Bishop.  Pro-Bowl- 
er Mike  Haynes  leads  a 
strong  secondary. 

MIAMI:  The  Dol- 
phins had  a surprising  sea- 
son in  ’77.  Few  people  ex- 
pected them  to  be  in  con- 
tention until  the  last  game 
of  theseason,butthere  they 
were. 


Bob  Griese  donned 
glasses  and  became  one  of 
the  league’s  most  accurate 
passers.  Some  intelligent 
drafting  gave  them  a bal- 
anced running  game.  The 
Dolphins  are  a definite 
threat  for  this  year’s  title. 

BUFFALO:  Buffalo 

has  changed  coaches,  hir- 
ing Chuck  Knox  from  the 
Rams.  They  also  got  rid  of 
their  number-one  offensive 
threat,  O.J.  Simpson.  The 
Bills’  management  feels 
thattheirgame  will  be  more 
balanced  without  O.J.,  but 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

NEWYORK:TheJets 
improved  a lot  last  season 
as  Richard  Todd  gained 
needed  experience.  They’ll 
be  better,  but  not  a threat. 


APC 

CCnTRM 


This  has  been  one  of 
football’s  most  competitive 
divisions  the  last  several 
seasons,  and  this  year  itwill 
be  more  so  because  Hous- 
ton has  gained  more  punch. 
The  same  teams — Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and 
Houston — will  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  with 
Cleveland  lurking  in  the 


RPC 

ERST 


Another  scrap  be- 
tween Miami,  Baltimore 
and  New  England  is  as  sure 
as  income  tax.  Baltimore 
appears  to  have  the  upper 
hand. 

BALTIMORE:  The 

Colts  face  a tough  sched- 
ule. They  must  play  both  of 
the  Super  Bowl  teams, 
Dallas  and  Denver,  as  well 
as  Pittsburgh.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  must  also  play 
Miami  and  New  England 
twice.  While  there  are  no 
easy  schedules  in  the 
league,  coach  Ted  Marchi- 
broda  feels  there  is  more 
equity  this  year. 

Baltimore’s  “Sack 
Pack,”  the  defensive  line, 
is  now  maturing.  With 
added  experience  and 
ability,  ’78  should  be  their 
greatest  year. 

The  Colts  biggest 
weakness  is  lack  of  team 
speed.  That’s  the  area 
they’ll  hope  to  improve  in 
the  draft. 

With  Bert  Jones’ 


ZACK  RICHARDS  is  sports  contributor 
to  the  Pentagram  News,  an  unofficial 
publication  for  personnel  of  the  Military 
District  of  Washington. 


Cliff  Harris,  above 
left,  a veteran  of  the 
Dallas  Cowboys 
legendary  defensive 
unit,  zeroes  in  on  an 
elusive  ball  carrer. 
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wings. 

PITTSBURGH:  The 

Steelers  have  a good 
chance  to  make  ittothe  top 
with  few  player  changes. 
Last  season  they  made  it  to 
the  playoffs  for  the  seventh 
straight  year,  even  though 
they  suffered  through  their 
worst  season  in  several 
years. 

With  such  reliables 
as  Terry  Bradshaw,  Franco 
Harris,  Rocky  Bleier  and 
Lynn  Swann,  it’s  obvious 
that  Pittsburgh  will  be  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  any  scor- 
ing match.  The  defense  that 
once  controlled  the  oppo- 
sition so  completely  has 
slipped  a bit,  butthe  quality 
is  still  there. 

CINCINNATI:  With 

Ken  Anderson  at  quarter- 
back, things  can’t  be  too 
bad  in  Cincinnati.  This  sea- 
son he’ll  bedoubly effective 
with  the  return  of  All-Pro 
Isaac  Curtis,  who  missed 
half  of  last  year  with  a knee 
injury.  If  off-season  surgery 
was  successful,  Curtis  and 
Billy  Brooks  will  give  the 
Bengals  one  of  the  swiftest 
combinations  in  the  league. 

Wilson  Whitley  and 
Eddie  Edwards,  both  rook- 
ies, were  very  impressive  in 
’77  and  can  only  get  better. 
Ken  Riley,  Marvin  Cobb  are 
key  members  of  the  Ben- 
gal’s secondary. 

HOUSTON:  The 

Oilers  were  picked  to  finish 
last  in  their  division,  but 
surprised  everyone  by 
placing  second.  Dan  Pas- 
torini,  a top  quarterback, 
has  finally  decided  that 
Houston  is  a good  place  to 
be;  he  signed  a 6-year  con- 
tract. 


Rob  Carpenter  and 
Tim  Wilson,  both  second- 
year  men.  join  Ronnie  Co- 
leman in  an  improved  run- 
ning attack,  however,  the 
big  news  here  is  the  drafting 
of  Heisman  Trophy  winner 
Earl  Campbell.  The  3-4  de- 
fense is  solid  with  Elvin 
Bethea  back,  but  Houston 
could  use  some  help  for 
Zeke  Moore  and  Willie 
Alexander  at  the  corners. 

CLEVELAND:  The 

Browns  got  off  to  a fast  start 
last  year  and  at  one  point 
led  the  division  with  a 5-2 
record.  They  faltered  and 
wound  up  at  the  bottom, 
6-8.  New  coach  Sam  Rutig- 
liano  is  positive  that  Cleve- 
landwill  bea contender.  I’m 
not  so  sure. 


APC 

UIC5T 


DENVER:  The  Bron- 
cos were  the  surprise  of  the 
century.  Picked  by  literally 
no  one  to  finish  higher  than 
second,  Denver  shocked 
the  football  world  not  only 
by  takingthedivision  crown 
from  Oakland,  but  by  wind- 
ing up  in  the  Super  Bowl 
as  well. 

Can  they  remain 
there  is  the  question.  Craig 
Morton  performed  super- 
bly— probably  his  best  NFL 
season.  Was  it  a fluke? 

“Orange  Crush,’’  the 
Bronco  defense,  is  out- 
standing. Otis  Armstrong 
keeps  on  going  and  is  still 
a dangerous  runner.  The 
real  strength  lies  in  the 
defense,  however.  Lyle  Al- 
zado  and  Barney  Chavous 
are  superb,  and  Randy 
Gradishar  is  one  of  the 
good  young  linebackers. 

OAKLAND:  The 

Raiders  are  still  led  by  57.5 
percent  passer  Ken  Stabler, 
AFC  rushing  leader  Mark 
Van  Eeghen  and  tight-end 


Dave  Casper — all  Pro-Bowl 
selections. 

Oakland  will  contin- 
ue to  use  the  3-4  defensive 
alignment  and  their  "situa- 
tion substitution  ' policy. 

The  Raider  kicking 
game  is  in  the  capable 
hands  of  pro  football’s 
leading  punter,  Ray  Guy, 
and  place-kicker,  Errol 
Mann,  who  led  the  league 
in  scoring  with  99  points. 

THE  REST:  San 

Diego  showed  occasional 
flashes  of  brilliance  and 
then  reverted  to  their  old 
losing  ways.  If  they  could 
sustain  these  flashes  of 
quality  they  would  become 
contenders.  Kansas  City,  to 
coin  a phrase,  is  "still 
building.” 

The  Seattle  Sea- 
hawks  have  been  the  best 
of  the  two  expansion  clubs 
and  will  remain  so.  Quar- 
terback Jim  Zorn  will  give 
Seattle  opponents  lots  of 
trouble. 


npc 

CAST 


DALLAS:  Tom 

Landry  seems  to  think  that 
the  only  problem  facing  the 
Cowboys  is  maintaining 
their  intensity.  They'll  have 
to  overcome  comjDlacency 
to  return  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

The  biggest  physical 
concern  will  be  in  the  of- 
fensive line.  Ralph  Neely 
has  retired  and  Rayfield 
Wright  has  yet  to  recover 
completely  from  knee  sur- 
gery. 

Roger  Staubach  is 
36,butgiveslittle  indication 
of  slowing  down.  With  a 
young  backfield  behind 
him,  like  Tony  Dorsett  and 
Robert  Newhouse, 
Landry’s  job  is  a bit  easier. 

Dallas  has  built  a dy- 
nasty that  should  endure 
for  many  years  to  come. 


WASHINGTON:  The 

Redskins  will  see  little 
change  New  coach  Jack 
Pardee  is  a George  Allen 
disciple  and  will  probably 
make  few  changes  Many  of 
the  Redskin  mainstays  are 
getting  older,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Billy  Kilmer  may 
be  ready  to  join  the  ”over- 
the-hill  gang.  ” 

Unless  Washington 
can  come  up  with  better 
performances  than  they’ve 
been  getting  from  Joe 
Theismann,  they’ll  be  lucky 
to  finish  at  .500. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Picked 
by  many  to  take  the  East 
crown  last  season,  the  Car- 
dinals slipped  because  of 
morale  problems  and 
sloppy  handling  of  the 
coaching  situation. 

They  still  have  a 
superb  quarterback,  Jim 
Hart,  but  they’ve  lost  their 
big  offensive  gun,  Terry 
Metcalf.  New  coach  Bud 
Wilkinson  has  been  away 
from  the  game  for  a long 
time,  and  many  feel  he  may 
have  lost  touch.  I think  he’s 
just  what  the  Cards  need 
and  will  bring  some  stability 
to  the  team.  If  he  does,  St. 
Louis  will  be  a possibility 
for  the  NFC  wild  card. 

THE  REST:  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Giants  will 
have  some  good  moments, 
but  neither  have  the  ability 
to  top  the  other  three. 


npc 
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CHICAGO:  The 

Bears  made  the  playoffs 
last  year  and  continue  as 
an  up-and-coming  team. 
They’re  young  and  talent- 
ed. The  Bears’  biggest 
weakness  is  quarterback. 
Bob  Avellini  did  an  ade- 
quate job,  but  more  is 
needed.  Walter  Payton  is 
without  doubt  the  best 
running  back  now  playing. 
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The  Bears  are  young 
and  improving  with  experi- 
ence. Their  defense  is 
sound  and  at  times  spec- 
tacular. They  should  return 
to  the  playoffs  this  year. 

DETROIT:  The  Lions 
always  play  defense  with 
abandon.  Last  year  was  no 
exception.  They  are  fifth  in 
the  conference  and  eighth 
among  all  NFL  teams.  The 
77  unit  had  more  sacks  and 
forced  more  fumbles  than 
the  76  team,  which  placed 
third. 

The  Lion  offense  got 
off  to  a quick  start  and  then 
injuries  slowed  them  down. 
A total  of  1 7 starters  m issed 
at  least  one  game  with 
various  physical  setbacks. 
If  Detroit  can  overcome  the 
injury  bug  this  season 
they'll  be  a strong  con- 
tender for  division  honors. 

MINNESOTA:  For 
the  first  time  in  his  long  and 
glowing  career,  Fran  Tar- 
kenton  came  up  with  an 
injury  that  put  him  out  of 
commission — a broken  leg. 
Fran  has  shown  few  signs 
of  slowing  up,  and  that’s  a 
plus  for  the  Vikings.  Add 
Chuck  Foreman  and  his 
many  talents  and  you  have 
instant  offense. 

The  Viking  defense 
seemed  to  be  slowing  late 
last  season.  They're  old  and 
they  have  few  backup 
players. 

THE  REST:  Green 
Bay  and  Tampa  Bay  seem 
to  have  the  "Bay  syn- 
drome.” They  find  it  hard 
to  win.  Tampa  finished  with 
a flourish  last  season  with 
two  victories,  so  things  may 
not  be  so  depressing  in 
Florida  this  season. 


npc 
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This  is  still  one  of  the 
league's  weaker  divisions. 


The  Rams  have  had  their 
wayfor  awhile,  but  now  that 
San  Francisco  has  come  up 
with  O.J.,  they  may  have 
some  competition. 

LOS  ANGELES:  The 
Rams  have  an  atrocious 
record  in  post-season  ac- 
tion. They  waltz  into  the 
playoffsand  then  manage  to 
blow  it.  George  Allen  would 
like  to  change  that  image. 

Pat  Haden  came  into 
his  own  this  past  season 
and  led  the  Rams  to  the 
playoffs,  but  as  usual  they 
did  their  fold  job. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
The  49ers  have  kept  build- 
ing since  Joe  Thomas  took 
over  as  general  manager. 
To  go  along  with  Jim  Plun- 
kett, Wilbur  Jackson  and 
company,  they  now  have 
O.J.  and  are  in  a position 
to  challenge  the  Rams.  Of- 
fense isn't  the  problem.  The 
team  needs  to  shore  up  its 
defensive  unit  to  pose  a real 
threat. 

ATLANTA:  The  Fal- 
cons only  had  the  best 
defense  against  scoring  in 
the  league  last  season.  If 
they  can  find  a way  to  get 
points  on  the  board,  they 
could  take  it  all. 

NEW  ORLEANS:  As 
usual,  the  Saints  are  out  of 
it. 


THEIOOHOVrS 

COMICR 

You  have  to  put  your  reputation  on  the  line 
occasionally,  so  here  are  the  78  predictions: 


Tony  Dorsett’s  talents  in  the 
Dallas  backfield  may  help 
propel  the  Cowboys  to  another 
superbowl  victory. 


AFC  EAST 

AFC  CENTRAL 

AFC  WEST 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Oakland 

New  England 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Miami 

Houston 

San  Diego 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

N.Y.  Jets 

Seattle 

NFC  EAST 

NFC  CENTRAL 

NFC  WEST 

Dallas 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Washington 

Detroit 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 

Minnesota 

Atlanta 

Philadelphia 

Green  Bay 

New  Orleans 

N Y.  Giants 

Tampa  Bay 

SUPER  BOWL  . 

. . DALLAS  over  OAKLAND. 
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Marian  K.  Singleton  WHO'LL  RESTORE  your  tuckered-out 
tank?  Aid  your  ailing  artillery?  Pep  up  your 
pooped-out  personnel  carrier? 

When  the  motor  sergeant  pulls  his 
head  out  of  the  engine  compartment,  wipes 
perspiration  from  his  grease-smeared  fore- 
head and  slowly  shakes  his  head  in  de- 
feat— who  might  he  turn  to  next? 

If  you’re  thinking  of  someone  in  a 
military  uniform,  guess  again.  For  help 
with  a serious  maintenance  problem,  turn 
to  civilians — they're  the  experts. 

To  find  one  of  these  wrench-toting 
specialists,  go  to  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM).  DARCOM  is  one  of  the 
Army’s  major  commands.  It  ranks  with  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  tTRA- 
DOC),  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  and 
the  m.ajor  overseas  commands. 

But  there’s  a unique  aspect  to  DAR- 
COM. Of  its  1 14,900  people,  about  106,000 
are  Departmentof  the  Army  civilians.  That’s 
about  12  civilians  to  every  soldier! 

DARCOM  civilians  are  scattered 
throughout  66  installations  and  243  separate 
units  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Europe.  And  a small  but  very  important 
number  of  them  are  apt  to  turn  up  in  places 
as  widespread  as  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea — even  South  America. 

So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  some 
soldiers  in  the  field  to  find  at  their  elbow 
a civilian  employee  of  the  Army,  wrench 
in  hand,  working  on  a missile,  tank  weap- 
on— or  whatever  else  has  developed  a 
problem. 

But  unless  you’ve  been  there  your- 
self, unless  you’re  the  soldier  who’s  turned 
to  that  civilian  with  the  wrench,  you  may 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  civilians  do  all 


MARIAN  K.  SINGLETON  Is  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  Ala. 


that  much. 

It’s  understandable.  Green  suiters 
are  scarce  on  DARCOM  installations,  since 
there  are  only  about  8,900  of  them  in  the 
command.  The  best  way  to  make  sense  of 
what  exactly  civilians  do  is  to  look  at  one 
of  DARCOM’s  installations. 

Take  Anniston  Army  Depot  as  an  exam- 
ple. It’s  part  of  the  Depot  System  Com- 
mand, one  of  DARCOM’s  subordinate  or- 
ganizations. 

It’s  tucked  away  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Appalachians,  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Alabama. 

Anniston  Army  Depot  is  not  as 
glamorous  as  Redstone  Arsenal,  some  100 
miles  to  the  north,  with  its  Chaparrals  and 
Lances  and  lots  of  high-powered  electronic 
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And  ship  all  that  stuff  to  the  Active 
Army,  Reserve  Components  and  allies  of 
the  United  States  worldwide. 

And  send  teams  of  depot  employees 
all  over  the  world  with  the  shipments  to 
ensure  they  are  in  A-one  condition. 

But  the  real  question  is:  Why  do  we 
need  civilians  for  those  kinds  of  jobs? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Phil  Sands,  act- 
ing director  of  maintenance  at  Anniston 
Army  Depot,  has  some  ideas  about  that. 

“Green  suiters,”  he  says,  “are  the 
‘combat  memory’  of  the  Army.  It  falls  to 
the  civilians  to  maintain  the  ‘corporate 
memory.’ 

“If  you  think  of  the  logistics  system 
of  the  Army  as  a pyramid,”  Lt  Col  Sands 
goes  on,  “then  the  base  of  it  is  the  depot 
system.” 

For  it’s  here,  according  to  Lt  Col 
Sands,  that  the  most  exhaustive  and  tech- 
nically sophisticated  maintenance  work  is 
done.  It’s  work,  Lt  Col  Sands  believes, 
which  soldiers  in  the  field  are  not  equipped 
or  trained  to  do. 

“Technology  has  gone  beyond  what 
can  be  reasonably  expected  of  1-  or  2-year 
soldiers,”  Lt  Col  Sands  says.  “We’re  living 
in  a ‘black  box’  Army,  and  when  the  black 
boxes  break  down,  it’s  back  to  the  depots 
for  repair  and  overhaul. 

“In  the  last  10  or  15  years  and  for 
even  longer,  technology  has  been  zooming. 
Soldier  capabilities  have  also  grown,  but 
not  at  the  same  rate. 

“The  gap  is  being  filled  by  civil- 
ians,” he  says. 


Anniston  Army  Depot 
tank  rebuild  activity 
includes  assembly  line 
for  conversion  of 
M48A5  tank,  left. 
Above,  Herbert  Shears, 
heavy  mobile 
equipment  mechanic 
leaderman,  works  on 
XM1  with  SSgt  Larry 
Bromling. 


gadgetry  and  sophistication.  Nor  does  An- 
niston ring  to  the  sound  of  marching  feet 
and  the  crisp  calls  of  the  drill  instructor, 
like  nearby  Fort  McClellan,  home  of  the 
Military  Police  school. 

What  Anniston  Army  Depot  has  is 
nearly  5,000  civilians  and  about  50  mili- 
tary— and  what  they  do  is  overhaul  and 
rebuild  tanks. 

And  modify  missile  systems. 

And  store  and  repair  all  the  Army’s 
small  arms. 

And  fuel  Lance  missiles — the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  that’s  done. 

And  stand  guard  over  some  10,000 
acres  of  ammunition. 

And  warehouse  jeeps,  trucks,  tanks 
and  all  kinds  of  tracked  vehicles. 
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Above,  civilian 
employees  include 
27-year  Anniston 
veteran  Guy  Fuller,  left, 
and  Marlon  Mize. 
Dalton  Cates,  right, 
served  with  the  combat 
engineers  in  Europe  in 
World  War  II. 


Lt  Col  Sands  believes  that  the  U.S. 
Army  has  the  best  logistical  system  in  the 
woiid.  “But,”  he  points  out,  “the  dif- 
ference in  combat  is  the  soldier.  And  as 
the  Army  moves  soldiers  from  logistics  to 
combat  units,  it’s  logical  to  have  the  slack 
taken  up  by  civilians. 

“Civilians  have  an  advantage  be- 
cause they  can  work  with  one  weapon  sys- 
tem for  a whole  career.  They  have  two 
distinct  gains  on  soldiers  in  the  field:  repe- 
tition and  continuity.” 

One  such  civilian  is  Dalton  Cates. 
He’s  spent  the  last  30  years  or  so  as  a 
quality  inspector  of  tanks.  He  remembers 
things  others  have  forgotten — or  maybe 
never  knew. 

“I  remember  one  oldie,”  Cates  says 
with  a fond  chuckle,  “ — the  M24.  It  had 
two  Cadillac  V-type  engines,  two  transmis- 
sions . . . two  of  everything. 

“And  the  worst  part,”  he  says, 
shaking  his  head  in  remembered  despair, 
“was  that  they  had  to  be  perfectly  in  synch. 
Lord,  that  was  fun!” 

Cates,  like  many  of  the  civilians  he 


\\orks  uith,  is  an  .Army  veteran  who  saw 
duty  with  combat  engineers  in  Hurope  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  “I  saw  quite  a few  tanks 
then,”  he  says,  “and  1 couldn't  wait  to  get 
home  to  .Alabama  and  start  working  with 
them. 

That  work  has  taken  Cates  quite  a 
few'  miles,  although  he  passes  that  off  with 
a shrug  and  a quiet  “Oh,  I’m  no  world 
traveler.”  In  fact,  he  is,  and  so  are  many 
other  depot  employees — civilians  all. 

Depot  teams  may  be  found,  at  some 
time  or  other,  in  nearly  every  spot  w'here 
the  Army  is — and  a few  it  isn't.  Cates 
himself  has  been  on  “Project  Hand-off,” 
as  well  as  trips  to  Lebanon,  Morocco.  Bra- 
zil, Germany,  Portugal,  Greece  and  Jordan. 

“Project  Hand-off”  is  the  name  of 
a DARCOM  program  aimed  to  “keep  the 
customer  satisfied.”  Under  Hand-off, 
quality  assurance,  maintenance  or  supply 
experts  travel  to  the  equipment  user’s 
home  country  or  station.  They  make  cer- 
tain the  materiel  is  exactly  what  was  or- 
dered and  that  it’s  in  top  running  condition. 

Other  depot  teams  act  as  trouble- 
shooters, traveling  wherever  the  Active 
Army  goes  to  take  care  of  problems  beyond 
the  scope  of  field  maintenance  units. 

Take  this  past  June  as  a typical 
month.  During  that  month,  16  Anniston 
Army  Depot  teams  went  on  trouble- 
shooting missions  to  Forts  Penning,  Bragg, 
Bliss,  Knox,  Sill  and  Stewart.  They  worked 
on  projects  such  as  tank  engines  and  gun 
mounts;  TOW,  Dragon  and  Shillelagh  mis- 
sile modifications;  range  finders;  and  the 
optics  involved  in  the  Land  Combat  Sup- 
port System  (LCSS). 

One  Anniston  team  went  to  Iran, 
another  to  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  a third 
to  Seoul,  Korea.  Two  separate  calibration  • 
teams  visited  Active  Army  units,  and  a 
quality  assurance  specialist  followed  a 
shipment  of  tanks  through  loading  at  the 
port  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  bound  for  a Far  East- 
ern ally  of  the  United  States. 

The  teams  contained  as  many  as 
seven. civilians  (for  a TOW  and  Shillelagh 
missiles  modification  project  involving  five 
posts)  to  as  few  as  one  each  to  Seoul  and 
Frankfurt. 

Missions  such  as  the  June  crop  cost 
far  less  than  sending  the  ailing  item  to  the 
depot.  But  at  the  same  time  that  teams  are 
put  on  the  road,  space  for  complete  over- 
haul is  reserved  for  programs  which  can’t 
be  done  without  depot-level  expertise. 

There’s  another  characteristic  that 
capable  civilians  share  with  the  best  sol- 
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diets:  pride.  “I've  seen  a lot  of  places,” 
Cates  says,  “but  the  hardware  that  comes 
out  of  Anniston  Army  Depot  is  the  best 
anywhere.  Pride  in  the  work  makes  the 
difference." 

James  Fred  Cunningham  is  57  years 
old.  He’s  spent  the  last  35  years  at  Annis- 
ton as  a warehouseman,  dealing  with  the 
more  than  17,000  line  items  that  are  re- 
ceived, stored  and  shipped  from  the  depot 
every  day.  Recently  he  was  involved  in  a 
priority  I shipment  of  materiel  to  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  which  had  been  put  on 
alert  for  possible  movement  to  Zaire.  A 
veteran  himself,  he  understood  the  rush. 

“Someone  who’s  been  in  service 
knows  how  important  this  stuff  is,”  Cun- 
ningham says,  gesturing  to  the  warehouse. 
“If  it’s  priority  I,  it  must  go — now!" 

And  then  there’s  Guy  Fuller.  For  the 
last  16  of  his  more  than  27  years  at  Annis- 
ton Army  Depot,  he’s  been  a supervisor  on 
the  tank  assembly  line.  He’s  crawled  over, 
under,  around  and  through  seven  different 
models  that  he  can  recall. 

It’s  simple  to  him.  He  points  out  that 
most  of  the  60  people  he  supervises  on  the 
M48A5  tank  conversion  line  have  children. 
And  Fuller  knows  that  many  of  those 
youths  will  be  in  the  service  some  time  or 
other.  It’s  a tradition  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

“I  keep  thinking,”  he  says  from  the 
depths  of  an  M48A5  hull,  “that  I might 
have  to  be  in  that  tank  some  day,  or  my 
kids  might.  I try,"  Fullfer  says  quietly,  “to 
build  tanks  that  my  kids  won’t  be  ashamed 
of,  that  won’t  let  them  down  in  combat.” 
Converting  old  tanks  to  new  ones, 
as  in  the  M48AI  and  A3  to  A5  program, 
I and  overhauling  the  Army’s  tracked  vehi- 
cles is  not  all  that  goes  on  at  Anniston. 

; Earlier  this  year,  in  another  part  of  the 
j depot,  50  experienced  heavy  mobile  equip- 
I ment  mechanics  worked  on  the  Army’s 
newest  weapon — the  XMl  tank. 

Soldiers  from  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and 
; Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.;  employ- 
ees of  Chrysler  Corporation,  contractor  for 
the  XM 1 ; and  people  from  the  XM 1 Project 
Manager’s  Office  at  DARCOM  joined  in  the 
2-month-long  project. 

1 Together,  they  tore  down  the  tank, 

I matched  what  they  were  doing  to  directions 
1 given  in  the  draft  field  service  manuals  and 
i made  suggestions  to  amend  or  correct  the 
I manuals. 

The  aim  of  the  project  (called  Phys- 
ical Teardown  and  Maintenance  Evalua- 
tion) was  to  make  the  soldier’s  manuals  as 


Fred  Cunningham, 
warehouseman  at 
Anniston  for  35  years, 
helps  handle  priority 
shipments.  As  a 
veteran  of  military 
service,  he  “knows  how 
important  this  stuff  is." 


accurate  and  easy  to  follow  as  possible. 

“1  feel  pretty  fortunate  to  be  work- 
ing on  the  XMl,”  said  Herbert  Shears,  a 
heavy  mobile  equipment  mechanic  leader- 
man.  “I  need  to  know  all  I can  learn,  and 
the  XMl  gives  me  new  experience.” 

He  beamed  down  at  the  huge  trans- 
mission he  was  working  on  and  said,  “I 
believe  this  is  going  to  be  a good  one!” 

Working  beside  Shears  was  SSgt 
Larry  Bromling,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  “It’s  fantastic,”  Bromling  said, 
watching  Shears  closely.  “The  XMl  is 
going  to  be  a lot  easier  for  soldiers  to 
maintain.” 

They  were  echoed  by  others  work- 
ing on  the  XM  1 project.  “The  XM  1 ,”  said 
one,  “is  designed  to  be  easily  maintained, 
and  from  what  I’ve  seen,  it’s  a great  im- 
provement over  any  tank  I’ve  worked  on.” 

Another  said,  “I  feel  like  the  XMl 
is  a great  improvement  in  troop  safety  and 
ease  of  maintenance.  And  that,  after  all, 
is  the  name  of  the  game. 

“I  know  that  the  work  being  done 
here  at  Anniston  is  good  for  the  depot. 
And,  most  important,  that’s  good  for  the 
Army.” 

So,  back  to  the  original  question: 
Who’ll  restore  your  tuckered-out  tank? 

The  answer  is  clear — the  Army’s  ci- 
vilian workforce. 

But  rebuilding  tanks  is  only  a small 
part  of  what  they  do — around  the  world, 
in  many  different  jobs. 

They’re  experts  who  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween new  soldiers  and  new  technology. 

They  carry  the  corporate  memory, 
having  the  advantage  of  working  at  the 
same  job  for  long  periods  of  time. 

They  free  soldiers  for  the  mission- 
related  jobs  of  combat  and  combat  support. 

And  above  all,  in  support  of  the 
Active  Army,  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve,  they’re  proud  members  of 
the  Total  Army  team,  sharing  the  common 
goal  of  keeping  the  Army  a top-notch 
fighting  force. □ 
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Joining  the  Long 
Gray  Line  is  a step  into 
the  ranks  of  West 
Pointers  who  have  built 
and  fought  for  our  Nation. 
To  look  at  the  faces 
of  West  Point  is  to  catch 
glimpses  of  our  past, 
present  and  future. 
From  the  summer 
day  they  first  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance, 
cadets  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  carry 
in  their  minds  and 
hearts  the  tradition  of 
the  Cadet  Corps. 

It  was  this 
tradition  that  launched 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Douglas  MacArthur, 
John  J.  Pershing, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Robert  E.  Lee, 
George  S.  Patton  and 
Edwin  Aldrin  on 
distinguished  careers 
in  service  to  their 
country.  Their 
careers  personify  the 
Academy’s  motto: 
Duty,  Honor,  Country. 
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Colonel  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  superintendent 
at  West  Point  from  1817 
to  1833,  was  insistent 
on  principles  of 
academic  and  military 
excellence. 

That  formula  worked 
and  Is  still  working.  In 
his  16  years  there.  Col 
Thayer  transformed  the 
Academy  from  a sleepy, 
country  club-type 
institution  into  one 
of  America’s  finest 
professional  schools. 

Col  Thayer,  remem- 
bered as  the  Father  of  the 
Military  Academy,  had 
one  Ideal  for  the 
Academy:  to  produce 
men  who  would  be  trained 
and  worthy  leaders. 
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Now  this  ideal 
includes  women.  Women 
have  become  part  of  the 
tradition  of  West  Point 
and  they,  too,  must 
have  excellence  of 
knowledge.  Both  the 
men  and  women  of  West 
Point  must  develop 
habits  of  mental 
discipline  and  maintain 
high  standards  of 
scholarship — in 
addition  to  building 


the  physical  stamina, 
agility  and  courage 
essential  to  a career 
as  an  officer  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 
The  schedule  of  a 
cadet  is  crammed  with 
classes,  studying, 
military  training  and 
parades.  But  it’s  not  all 
gray— there’s  a lighter 
side  to  cadet  life. 
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Club  sports,  Saturday 
night  dances,  trips  to 
the  mountains,  picnics, 
sailing,  ice  skating  or 
just  sitting  around 
talking  with  classmates 
are  all  parts  of  a 
cadet’s  education. 

For  West  Pointers 
are,  after  all,  college 
students.  They  share 
the  same  joys  and 
frustrations  as  all 
students:  a show  of 


school  spirit  after  a 
victory,  the  pain  of 
defeat — and  the  long, 
intense  hours  of  study. 

The  final  goal  is  to 
develop  a whole  person, 
confident  in  many  fields. 

The  cadets  on  these 
pages  are  the  leading 
edge  of  the  Long  Gray 
Line — leaders  of 
tomorrow’s  Army.Q 


I 
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Bike  enthusiast  Edgar 


If  a bicyclist  covers 
a lot  of  ground,  he’s  going 
to  need  some  refreshment 
along  the  way  and  may  not 
have  time  to  stop. 

Maj  Michael  Edgar, 
chief  of  Personnel  Services 
Division  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  arranges  enough  time 
in  his  busy  schedule  to 
pedal  140  miles  a week.  “I 
ride  at  least  10  to  15  miles 
a day,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  time  I have  and 
the  weather,”  says  Maj 
Edgar. 

An  active  bicyclist 
since  1973,  he’s  done  a little 
racing  and  long-distance 
touring.  Now  he  hopes  to 
start  a post  bicycling  club. 
‘‘It’s  always  nice  to  get  a 
small  group  together  and 
plan  a trip.  Bicycling  is  also 


a great  way  of  getting  the 
family  together.” 


All  those  jokes  about 
messhallfood  can’tbetrue. 
This  year  the  Army  sent  19 
of  its  chefs  to  the  8th  Na- 
tional Culinary  Arts  and 
Salon  Exhibition  in  Chica- 
go, and  19  winners  came 
home  with  a total  of  58 
prizes. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Stephen 
Posser  of  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
shown  putting  the  final 
touches  on  his  six-sided 
pastillage  casket,  was  one 
of  nine  on  the  U.S.  Army 
Culinary  Arts  Team  (USA- 
CAT)  who  took  first  prizes. 
In  all,  USACAT  members 
won  17  first  prizes,  30  sec- 
ond and  1 1 third. 


SP5  Claudia  Nagy, 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  had  the 
most  first-place  awards, 
taking  away  seven.  Other 
first-prizewinners  were  WO 
Ray  Collier,  SSgts  Martin 
Ryan  and  Tyrone  Harris, 
and  Sgts  Suzanne  O'Mal- 
leyand  Larry  Waldron,  Fort 
Lee;  MSgt  John  Prioleau, 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  and  Sgt 
Arturo  Contreras,  Fort 
Bliss. 

Based  at  Fort  Lee, 
USACAT  “coach”  Maj 
Barry  Bloxham  says, 
“People  are  surprised — 
particularly  those  who 
served  in  days  of  yore — that 
the  Army  can  mount  such 
a strong  challenge  against 
the  chefs  of  the  civilian 
world.”  The  USACAT 
proved  them  wrong. 


Sgt  Linda  S.  Muglia 

recently  received  an  Impact 
Award  Commendation 
Medal  for  heroism.  A drill 
sergeant  for  the  2d  Basic 
Training  Brigade,  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  Sgt  Muglia 
and  six  other  sergeants 
(who  received  Certificates  , 
of  Achievement)  were 

Posser’s  pastillage 
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Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Acade- 
myof  Health  Sciences,  Capt 
Matheson  has  an  on-post 
coach,  Gerald  Paujardieu. 
Paujardieu  is  the  fencing 
master  for  the  Modern 
Pentathlon  team. 

Just  1 year  after 
starting  the  sport,  Capt 
Matheson  became  the  1 967 
U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon 
National  Champion,  of 
which  fencing  is  a part. 
Later  he  specialized  in 
fencing,  winning  sixth  in 
1971  and  fourth  in  1974  at 
the  U.S.  National  Fencing 
Championships. 

At  the  moment,  the 
Amateur  Fencers  League  of 
America  rates  Capt  Mathe- 
son numbertwo  in  the  dpde, 
the  type  of  sword  Paujar- 
dieu is  holding. 


Paujardieu  gives  pointers  to  Matheson 


Dyer  aims 

Women  in  the  Army 
are  running  out  of  “firsts,” 
but  SP5  Kimberly  Dyer  just 
added  another.  She’s  the 
first  woman  to  win  an 
Inter-service  Pistol  Cham- 
pionship. At  Fort  Banning, 
Ga.,  she  defeated  a field  of 
the  top  men  and  women 
military  competitors. 

A member  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit  at 
Fort  Banning,  SP5  Dyer  is 
also  the  Women’s  National 
Pistol  Champion  of  1977. 


Powerlifter  Foster 


commended  for  quick  ac- 
tion in  rescuing  a company 
of  basic  trainees  when  a fire 
broke  out  in  an  ammunition 
shack. 

Every  athlete  has  a 
special  technique  to  im- 
prove performance.  With 
some  concentrated  growl- 
ing and  snorting,  Maj  Nate 
Foster  can  powerlift  up  to 
625  pounds.  Stationed  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Maj  Foster 
powerlifts  for  recreation 
and  competition. 


For  the  second  year 
in  a row,  Capt  William 
Matheson,  in  white,  was  a 
memberof  theU.S.  Fencing 
Team  at  the  1978  World 
Championships  this  July  in 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

Stationed  at  the  Fort 


j 
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QUICK  TO  THE  TOUCH 


BEAST  OF  BURDEN 


Quick  reaction  is  important  in  many  things — driving  a car,  playing  sports, 
avoiding  hazardous  situations.  To  get  an  idea  of  how  fast  your  reaction 
time  is,  try  the  test  below.  Touch  each  number  in  sequence  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  have  someone  time  you.  Average  reaction  time  is  6 seconds. 
More  than  10  seconds  is  slow.  If  ydur  reaction  time  as  a driver,  for  example, 
were  that  slow  you  might  be  unable  to  avoid  common  hazards  encountered 
while  driving. 


Identify  the  aircraft  doing  the  lifting  and  the  aircraft  being  lifted. 


TRIVIA  TEASER 


GROUP  TESTING 


A very  common,  well-known  item  is  seldom  used  for  its  intended  purpose. 
In  fact,  researchers  have  found  that,  given  100,000  of  these  items,  only 
about  20,000  of  that  number  are  used  as  intended.  Another  25,000  will 
never  be  used  at  all— they  fall  on  the  floor  and  are  swept  into  the  trash. 
If  you  haven’t  already  identified  the  item,  take  a look  at  some  of  its  other 
"uses"  and  see  if  you  can  figure  out  what  it  is:  Chips  in  a poker  game, 
toothpicks,  ear  scratchers,  nail  cleaners,  pipe  cleaners,  doodling  devices 
during  phone  conversations. 


SMALL  CHANGE 


What  is  the  largest  sum  of  money  in  current  United  States  coins  (no 
silver  dollars)  that  a person  could  have  without  being  ableto  make  change 
for  a dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter,  dime  or  nickel? 


Birds  of  a feather  don't  always  flock  together,  nor  are  hounds  always 
in  packs.  In  the  following  list  determine  what  a “group"  of  each  of  these 
animals,  insects  and  reptiles  is  called.  Example:  a brood  of  chickens. 


of  hounds 
of  clams 
of  hawks 
of  ants 
of  sheep 


of  peacocks 

of  vipers 

of  lions 

of  mules 

of  oxen 


For  answers  see  page  55. 
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ON  JOB  SKILLS 


Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  author  and  SP5  Manuel  Gomez 


Because  of  the  Army’s  Skill  Recognition  Program,  soldiers 
such  as  these  heavy  equipment  mechanics  will  find  that 
their  Army  skills  have  practical  value  in  the  civilian  job 
market. 


JUNE  6,  1974.  It  was  a hot,  muggy  night 
inTopsham,  Pa.,  but  John  Doedidn’t  notice. 
His  thoughts  were  on  the  moment  when  he 
would  strut  onto  the  stage  of  his  high  school 
gym  and  get  his  high  school  diploma. 

With  graduation,  John  was  going  to 
shuck  the  books  and  make  some  money. 
He  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
but  he'd  find  something. 

Graduation  night  went  as  planned. 
After  a few  days  of  loafing,  John  hit  the 
streets  looking  for  a job.  Things  went 
downhill  rapidly.  Months  passed,  but  no  job. 

Finally,  it  dawned  on  John  that  he 
had  no  work  experience,  other  than  summer 
jobs,  and  he  had  no  skills.  It  wasn't  long 
after  that  John  decided  to  join  the  Army 
to  learn  a skill. 

And  learn  he  did.  John  was  a whiz 
as  a radar  electronics  repairman.  For  3 years 
he  got  the  highest  MOS  test  scores  and  the 
best  ratings  from  his  supervisors.  When  he 
was  discharged  it  was  like  graduation  night 
all  over  again. 

But  after  a couple  of  weeks  of  job 
hunting,  John  was  confused  and  hurt.  He'd 
run  into  a strange  situation.  The  civilian 
employers  he  was  approaching  didn't  believe 
what  he'd  done.  Sure  he  had  the  schooling, 
the  good  ratings  and  the  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, but  the  em'ployers  wanted  proof 
that  he  had  worked  on  radar  those  3 years. 

Some  said  his  Army  service  was 
wasted  time,  that  all  he  had  really  done  was 
play  soldier  and  pull  details. 

John  finally  convinced  one  firm  that 
he  was  a top-notch  radar  technician.  But 
many  other  veterans  like  John  haven't  been 
so  lucky.  They've  lost  the  battle  of  trying 
to  convince  civilian  employers  that  Army 
time  isn't  lost  time. 

To  help  soldiers  win  this  battle  more 
often. the  Army  isdevelopingthe  Army  Skill 
Recognition  Program.  It  gives  soldiers  writ- 
ten, documented  evidence  that  they  did  work 
in  their  specialty,  acquiring  skills  and  expe- 
rience that  have  application  in  civilian  jobs. 
To  prospective  employers,  it  indicates  that 
soldiers  can  often  fill  these  jobs  with  little 
or  no  retraining. 

The  program  has  two  parts:  Skill 
Accreditation  and  Skill  Documentation. 

Many  soldiers  are  already  familiar 
with  Skill  Accreditation.  Through  that  pro- 
gram, soldiers  may  earn  college  or  vocational 
school  credits  for  their  Army  training  and 
experience.  The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation (ACE)  reviews  Army  training  and 
jobs,  then  recommends  credit  hours  that 
should  be  awarded  by  educational  institu- 
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Jobs  in  the 
communications  and 
construction 
industries  are 
available  to  soldiers 
because  of  their 
Army  training  and 
experience. 


lions  for  enlisted  MOSs  and  skill  levels  and 
warrant  officer  MOSs. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  have  received 
valuable  credit  touard  college  degrees  or 
vocational  school  certificates  through  this 
program. 

The  Skill  Documentation  Progrtim  is 
for  soldiers  like  John  who  want  to  provide 
civilian  employers  proof  of  their  Army 
training  and  work  experience. 

Three  separate  programs  are  being 
developed  under  the  general  heading  of  Skill 
Documentation:  the  Army  Apprenticeship 
Program,  Industry  Recognition  Program 
(IRP)  and  the  Industry  Specialist  Program. 

The  programs  are  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hal  Downey,  chief. 
Skill  Recognition  Programs  Division,  Edu- 
cation Directorate,  The  Adjutant  General 
Center  (TAGCEN),  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt  Col  Downey  explains  the  current 
status  of  the  programs;  “.  . . the  Appren- 
ticeship Program  is  the  only  one  that  has 
made  any  significant  progress.  The  other 
two.  Industry  Recognition  and  Industry 
Specialist,  are  still  in  the  early  development 
phase.” 

The  Apprenticeship  Program  builds 
on  the  technical  training  a soldier  receives 
in  the  Army.  “All  we're  doing  is  document- 
ing what  the  soldier  is  already  trained  to 
do  by  the  Army,”  says  Col  Downey. 
“Primarily,  it’s  a professional  development 
program  to  help  soldiers  become  more 
qualified  in  their  specialties.  It’s  also  to  help 
soldiers  when  they  get  out.” 

Presently,  11  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams have  been  established,  involving  70 
trades.  They  include  148  MOSs.  A trade 
equates  to  a civilian  occupation  and  an  MOS 
is  a skill  in  that  occupation.  About  7,000 
soldiers  are  registered  in  the  various  pro- 
grams and  another  500  to  600  sign-up  every 
month. 

The  fact  that  the  Apprenticeship 
Program  is  tied  in  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  helps  overcome  the  stigma  of  “just 
another  Army  program”  and  the  miscon- 
ception that  “Army  time  is  lost  time.” 

“The  Department  of  Labor  doesn’t 
operate  the  actual  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams,’’says  Col  Downey.  “It’s  the  national 
registry  for  apprenticeship  programs. 

“The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  in  DOL  reviews  the  apprenticeship 
programs  run  by  states  and  private  industry. 
If  these  programs  meet  the  standards  set 
by  DOL,  the  program  is  registered.  Any 
individual  who  completes  a nationally  reg- 
istered program  receives  a ‘Certificate  of 


Completion  of  Apprenticeship’  from  DOL. 

In  effect,  this  recognizes  the  person  as  a 
journeyman  in  a particular  field.” 

.All  Army  apprenticeship  programs  are 
registered  with  DOL.  Each  .Army  service 
school  registers  the  skills  it  teaches.  The 
Army’s  first  such  program — the  Engineer 
.School  .Apprenticeship  Program — was  reg- 
istered in  August  1975. 

“ I'he  soldier  who  completes  an  ap- 
prenticeship gets  a certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  not  the  .Army.”  says  ; 
Col  Downey.  “E'veryone  who  registers  in  ^ 
our  program  is  also  registered  with  DOL.  ' 
This  means  the  soldier  goes  on  file  just  as  | 
if  he  or  she  were  completing  a civilian 
apprenticeship  program.” 

What  if  Army  skills  differ  from  skills 
needed  in  the  civilian  community  ?The  Army 
doesn’t  change  its  work  processes  to  ac- 
commodate the  program.  “We  simply  ask 
industry  to  look  at  each  program  to  see  if 
our  Army  schools  are  developing  and 
teaching  programs  in  line  with  industry 
requirements,”  says  Col  Downey. 

Industry  representatives  are  invited  \ 
to  Army  installations  to  see  what  soldiers  I 
are  learning  and  doing.  “At  one  meeting”  ' 
says  Major  John  Robinson,  a personnel  staff 
officer  in  the  Skill  Recognition  Division, 
“some  representatives  of  national  and  in-  i 
ternational  organizations  toured  the  post  and  jj 
saw  some  of  the  training  being  conducted.  j 
They  said  they  didn’t  realize  we  were  so 
advanced  . . . They  were  enlightened.”  j| 
The  program  works  like  this.  Each  | 
apprenticeship  requires  6,000  to  8,000  hours  * 
of  practical  experience  in  a specific  job  field. 
(This  is  the  equivalent  of  3 to  4 years  if,  j| 
you  work  40  hours  a week,  50  weeks  a year  j 
on  that  job.)  In  addition,  144  hours  of  related  j 
instruction  are  required  for  every  2,000 
hours  of  work  experience  (576  hours  for  j 
an  8,000  hour  apprenticeship).  Part  of  this 
credit  comes  from  completing  an  Army  j 
service  school.  These  are  the  same  require- 
ments a civilian  must  meet  in  a civilian 
apprenticeship  program.  ' 

Here’s  how  to  participate.  When  you  j 
reach  your  permanent  duty  station  after  ii 

basic  and  AIT,  go  to  the  education  center,  j 
fill  out  the  necessary  papers,  get  a log  book 
and  you’re  ready  to  begin  your  apprentice 
training  program.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a 
new  soldier  toget  into  a program.  Of  course, 
the  more  time  you  have  remaining  in  the 
Army,  the  more  hours  you  can  pile  up  in 
your  specialty.  ■ 

Early  in  the  program  there  was  a • 

problem  with  soldiers  signing  up,  then  i 
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quitting  shortly  thereafter.  At  some  posts 
soldiers  were  being  pressured  into  signing 
up.  That’s  not  the  idea. 

"This  is  entirely  a voluntary  pro- 
gram,” says  Maj  Robinson.  "We’re  not 
looking  for  quota  fillers.  We  hope  the 
program  is  attractive  enough  so  that  soldiers 
will  want  to  become  more  professional  and 
document  the  work  they  do  toward  the  goal 
of  reaching  journeyman  status.” 

At  the  end  of  every  work  day  you 
note  in  your  log  book  the  number  of  hours 
spent  doing  various  tasks  on  the  job. 

Each  job  in  an  apprenticeship  is 
broken  down  into  various  tasks  or  skills. 
For  example,  the  8,000-hour  electronic 
technician  (radar)  apprenticeship  requires 
2,000  hours  experience  in  trouble-shooting, 
400  hours  in  shop  practices  and  so  on. 

Like  their  civilian  counterparts,  sol- 
diers can  also  get  credit  for  prior  experience 
in  their  apprenticeship  field.  You  can  get 
credit  for  up  to  50  percent  of  your  hours 
of  previous  experience.  But  hours  credited 
from  previous  experience  must  be  docu- 
mented. That  means  writing  to  former 
employers  or  supervisors  and  having  them 
verify  that  you  did  indeed  work  in  that  skill 
for  the  number  of  hours  you  claim. 

Six  to  eight  thousand  hours  is  a lot, 
and  the  Army  realizes  that  most  soldiers 
can’t  finish  an  apprenticeship  in  a 3-year 
enlistment.  "For  a soldier  to  complete  an 
apprenticeship.  . . will  take  anywhere  from 
6 to  7 years,”  says  Col  Downey,  “that’s 
mainly  because  you  don’t  do  that  single  job 
the  whole  time.  You  have  details  to  do  and 
you  take  time  off.” 

Even  if  you  don’t  finish  the  program, 
your  participation  is  still  recognized.  "Peo- 
ple who  don’t  complete  the  program  don’t 
lose  anything.  Accumulated  hours  are  veri- 
fied at  the  education  center.  You’re  given 
a letter  saying  you  were  registered  in  such 
a program.  The  letter  also  lists  actual  work 
processes  and  the  number  of  hours  com- 
pleted,” says  Col  Downey. 

How  is  the  program  working  out  in 
practice?  Ask  those  closest  to  the  action — 
the  soldiers  currently  enrolled  in  appren- 
ticeship programs. 

Specialist  5 Don  Parmely,  HHC  bat- 
tery,2d  Battalion, 52d  Air  Defense  Artillery, 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  is  a missile  and  launcher 
repairman  enrolled  in  the  electrical  instru- 
ment repair  apprenticeship. 

"It  seemed  like  a good  idea  to  be 
able  to  go  to  an  employer  when  I get  out 
and  say  1 have  this  amount  of  hours 
documented  in  this  type  of  work.  But  . . . 


the  only  way  I’ll  find  out  what  it’s  really 
worth  is  when  I start  handingout  resumes,” 
says  SP5  Parmely. 

(Because  of  the  newness  of  the  Army 
programs,  only  one  soldier  has  completed 
an  apprenticeship  thus  far.) 

How  much  effort  does  it  take  to  get 
inthe  program?  "Initially,  it  took  some  time, 
a few  hours,  figuring  out  my  past  experi- 
ence,” says  SP5  Parmely,  "but  now  it  just 
takes  a few  minutes  each  day  and  having 
my  supervisor  initial  the  log  book  . . .” 

For  some  soldiers,  documenting  past 
experience  is  troublesome.  Specialist  4 
David  Pequignot,  13th  Ordnance  Company, 
Fort  Bliss,  is  in  the  industrial  welder  ap- 
prenticeship. 

"You  can  get  a head  start  if  you  can 
get  former  supervisors  to  endorse  your  past 
experience,  but  it’s  not  always  easy.  You 
send  your  previous  unit  or  civilian  employer 
a form  listing  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
certain  categories  of  work  you’ve  done. 
Sometimes  you  don’t  even  get  an  answer.” 

Since  the  program  started  at  Fort 
Bliss  in  January,  about  250  soldiers  have 
signed  up.  So  far,  25  have  quit — including 
those  who  PCSed,  ETSed  and  10  who  just 
quit. 

Specialist  5 August  Santagata,  an  air 
defense  radar  repairman,  with  about?  years 
in  the  Army,  has  his  own  opinion  about  why 
people  aren’t  signing  up. 

"If  a guy  is  really  out  to  improve 
himself  he’ll  sign  up  and  stick  with  it.  Some 
guys  are  too  lazy  to  try,  but  there’s  really 
nothing  to  try  . . . All  it  takes  is  doing  your 
own  job.  . . . It’s  super  easy. 

"When  I get  out  in  ’79,  I’ll  be  close 
to  finishing  the  electronic  technician  ap- 
prenticeship. If  I have  to  extend  to  finish. 
I’ll  do  it,”  he  says. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  interviewed  said 
they  wouldn’t  reenlist  to  complete  their 
program.  Some  said  they  would  extend  for 
a few  months  to  finish,  however. 

At  Fort  Bliss  the  apprenticeship 
program  is  run  by  Paul  P.  Barbour  and  W.  A. 
"Bill”  Phillips,  education  specialists  at  the 
post  education  center. 

They’re  spreading  the  word  about  the 
program  and  its  benefits.  In  addition  to 
notices  in  the  daily  bulletin,  articles  in  the 
post  newspaper  and  contact  with  com- 
manders, Barbour  and  Phillips  brief  new 
classes  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
School.  They  point  out  that  apprenticeship 
is  one  way  to  be  recognized  as  a professional 
in  one’s  chosen  field. 

“In  this  program,”  says  Barbour, 


Civilian  employers 
are  finding  that 
military  engineering 
and  mechanical 
skills  can  be  applied 
to  their  needs  with 
little  or  no 
retraining. 
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What  the  Future  Holds 

The  Army  Apprenticeship  Program  mainly  serves  young  soldiers 
just  coming  into  the  service  and  learning  a new  skill.  But  what  about 
soldiers  who  aren't  working  in  apprenticeable  skills,  or  those  who  want 
another  way  to  obtain  recognition  for  their  skills? 

At  the  Army's  request,  the  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College 
(SOC)  and  ACE  developed  the  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  Asso- 
ciate Degree  (SOCAD)  Program,  using  as  a base  the  credit  recommen- 
dations from  Skill  Accreditation,  " says  Lt  Col  Hal  Downey,  Chief,  Skill 
Recognition  Programs  Division,  TAGCEN  Education  Directorate. 

Eventually  there'll  be  a SOCAD  program  for  each  career  man- 
agement field.  These  programs  will  take  a soldier's  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  Army  and  apply  them  toward  the  attainment  of  an  associate 
degree.  They  will  require  minimum  resident  courses  and  allow  maxi- 
mum transfer  of  related  course  credits  obtained  from  any  associated 
SOC  school.  " says  Col  Downey. 

"There's  already  one  such  program  designed  around  the  basic 
Infantry  MOS  (11 B).  It's  modeled  on  a University  of  Maryland  recom- 
mendation. Fifty-seven  institutions  have  already  accepted  the  program." 

The  Industry  Recognition  Program  (IRP)  will  provide  soldiers 
holding  jobs  that  are  related  to  non-apprenticeable  civilian  counter- 
parts, or  involve  jobs  beyond  the  apprenticeship  level,  a chance  to 
document  their  skills  learned  in  the  Army. 

The  Army  is  working  with  industry  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  a system  for  documenting  the  essential  skill's  of  a soldier's  job. 

"When  we  started  the  apprenticeship  program  we  realized  it 
would  be  only  for  a segment  of  the  enlisted  population,"  says  Col 
Downey.  But  you  have  lots  of  other  skills  in  infantry,  armor  and  artillery 
that  don't  have  hard  technical  skills.  The  infantryman,  for  example,  has 
no  mechanical  type  skills  he  can  sell  to  an  employer. 

"We  re  encouraging  soldiers  to  work  for  associate  degrees,  but 
many  short-term  soldiers  don't  want  that.  They  want  something  they 
can  take  right  out  and  show  an  employer" 

Studies  are  underway  to  determine  what  type  documentation  will 
be  provided  for  these  soldiers. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  Skill  Recognition  Program — the  Industry 
Specialist  Program — hasn't  begun  yet.  When  it  goes  into  effect  it  will 
deal  with  court  reporters,  medical  technicians  and  others  with  skills 
which  are  highly  specialized  and  easily  understood  by  civilian  employ- 
ers. The  Army  will  identify  these  skills  and  the  form  of  documentation 
which  serves  both  the  Army  and  industry. 


“the  soldier  is  given  a pretty  good  idea  of 
what  the  civilian  world  considers  a profes- 
sional or  qualified  person  in  a particular  field. 
We  advise  them  to  get  into  the  program  and 
find  out  what  they  need  to  be  a professional. " 

To  get  the  program  started  at  this 
West-Texas  post,  it  was  necessary  to  edu- 
cate senior  NCOs  and  commanders. 

“There  was  a misunderstanding 
based  on  Project  Transition,"  says  Barbour. 
“In  Project  Transition  you  took  a man  away 
from  duty  to  train  him,  and  someone  else 
had  to  do  his  job.  His  fellow  soldiers  didn't 
like  it;  and  the  NCOs  didn't  like  it  because 
they  had  to  change  the  duty  roster.  And 
some  felt  that  Project  T ran  sit  ion  was  training 
people  to  get  out  of  the  Army. 

“Under  the  apprenticeship  program 
a soldier  stays  on  duty  and  is  encouraged 
tostay  in  the  Army  tocomplete  the  program. 
The  fact  that  the  soldier  works  in  his  MOS 
encourages  professionalism,”  says  Bar- 
bour. 


Of  course,  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram is  not  without  its  problems,  Barbour 
notes  some  at  Port  Bliss:  “It’s  a job  getting 
people  to  come  in.  . . . I he\  m;i\  come  in 
once,  but  may  never  come  back.  I'here's 
a lot  of  paperwork  but  the  burden  is  on  the 
administrators,  not  the  participants. 

“One  pn>blem  is  getting  people  to 
bring  in  their  service  school  diplimias.  If 
they  don't  have  the  original  the\  can  go  to 
their  201  lile  . . . yet  some  say  they  don't 
have  the  time."  says  Barbour.  “Initially, 
the  explanation  of  the  forms  is  a big  problem. 
Maybe  we  lose  some  applicants  because  we 
have  to  go  into  so  much  explanation  the 
first  time  they  come  in." 

-Some  participants  in  the  various 
programs  feel  there  should  he  more  credit 
given  for  prior  experience.  But  the  Army 
has  no  control  over  that.  The  standard  .''() 
percent  credit  for  prior  experience  is  set 
by  the  DOI.  and  applies  to  all  apprenticeship 
programs,  civilian  and  military. 

The  biggest  complaint  with  the  pro- 
gram is  voiced  by  ,SP4  Pequignot.  “Hours 
required  in  certain  categories  aren't  always 
applicable  to  what  we  do  in  the  Army." 
One  welder  in  anengineer  unit,  forexample. 
has  a category  in  his  program  that  requires 
aluminum  welding.  There's  nothing  in  the 
motor  pool  made  of  aluminum  so  he  can't 
get  any  hours  of  experience  in  that  category. 

Finally,  there  are  some  “disclaim- 
ers" from  Col  Downey  and  his  staff. 

Our  program  won't  affect  training." 
says  Col  Downey.  “We  won't  change  a 
soldier's  duty  assignment  or  influence*where 
he  or  she  goes.  The  Army  won't  move 
someone  just  tocompletean  apprenticeship. 

“If  you  become  a journeyman  under 
the  Army  program,  your  certificate  is  hon- 
ored just  like  any  other  nationally  registered 
apprenticeship  program.  ...  It  won't 
guarantee  you  a job;  but  neither  will  a 
bachelor’s,  master's  or  Ph.D.  degree. 

“It's  a credential,"  continues  Col 
Downey.  “How  you  use  it  determines  what 
you  get  out  of  it." 

As  SP5  Santagata  says.  “.  . .It  gives 
me  a chance.  . . I'm  a little  more  competitive 
now  to  get  the  job  I want." 

Through  the  Skill  Recognition  Pro- 
gram soldiers  are  gaining  a tool  with  which 
to  overcome  a long-standing  stigma — the 
myth  that  Army  service  is  lost  time  when 
it  comes  to  acquiring  civilian  skills.  With 
programs  like  Skill  Recognition.  John  Does 
of  the  future  will  find  their  on-the-record 
Army  skills  and  training  have  practical  value 
in  the  civilian  job  market. □ 
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Thanks  for  the  memory. 

Of  Okinawa’s  rains, 

Guam  and  hurricanes. 

Those  ancient  crates  from  World  War  / 
That  you  passed  off  as  planes. 

We  thank  you  so  much. 

And  thanks  for  the  stars  you  sent, 
Raquel’s  magic  flare 
Diller’s  crazy  hair. 

And  for  those  19-gun  salutes 
While  we  were  still  in  the  air. 

We  thank  you  so  much. 

The  fJSO  can  use  your  donations 
To  hack  our  boys  at  their  stations. 

So  they  asked  everyone  in  our  nation 
To  give  and  give. 

Help  freedom  live. 

So  all  GIs  thank  you  for 
these  many  years  of  fun. 

To  them  you’re  number  one. 

The  joy  and  love  you  brought  them 
Will  blaze  brighter  than  the  sun. 

To  them  you’re  Liz,  Sophia 
And  Deneuve  rolled  into  one. 

Thank  you  so  much. 


Where  There's 

HOPE 


There's  Laughter  Janet  Hake 


BOB  HOPE  has  plenty  to  remember. 

In  the  past  37  years  he’s  entertained  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  airmen;  the  Sixth  Army,  1st 
Marine  Division  and  29th  Division;  civilians,  depend- 
ents, Russian  sailors.  . . . The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

With  the  help  of  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions (USO),  he’s  been  to  Morocco,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
Tripoli,  Greece,  Italy,  Berlin  during  the  airlift,  Philip- 
pines, Wake  Island,  Iceland,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Korea 
and  Vietnam — to  name  a few. 

He’s  entertained  crowds  numbering  in  the 
thousands  and  groups  of  only  a few.  Hope  and  his 
troupers  visited  almost  every  sick  bay  and  hospital 
at  every  post,  base  or  ship  they  passed  through. 

Hope  didn’t  always  have  his  feet  firmly  planted 
on  the  ground  when  he  walked  on  stage.  There  were 


USO  shows  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Ticonderoga,  the 
Ranger  in  the  China  Sea,  and  the  New  Jersey,  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  Forrestal  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

He  doesn’t  even  need  a platform  to  get  a laugh. 
In  1958,  heading  over  the  North  Atlantic,  Hope  and  his 
group  did  a show  by  radio  to  GIs  stationed  at  weather  sta- 
tions somewhere  20, OOOfeetbelowinthe  dark.  That  night 
Hope  ran  through  his  monologue  with  Jerry  Colonna 
singing  “Mandalay”  for  men  at  Ocean  Station  Bravo. 
Changingfrequencies,he  visited  a CoastGuard  weather 
ship  and  a station  on  the  early-warning  radar  line. 

Hope  has  given  service  people  stationed 
worldwide,  during  war  and  peace,  the  chance  to  see 
the  likes  of  Frances  Langford,  Ann-Margret,  Barbara 
McNair,  Steve  McQueen,  Gina  Lollobrigida,  Mickey 
Mantle,  Anita  Bryant,  Phyllis  Diller,  Neil  Armstrong, 
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Raquel  Welch,  Lola  Falana  and,  on  almost  every 
trip,  Jerry  Colonna. 

Of  course.  Bob  Hope’s  wasn’t  the  only  USO- 
sponsored  show  to  play  the  military  outposts.  John 
Wayne,  George  Jessel,  Bing  Crosby,  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.,  Martha  Raye  and  many  other  performers  did 
the  GI  circuit — the  next  best  thing  to  vaudeville,  except 
you  could  always  count  on  an  eager  audience. 

But  no  one  has  done  USO  shows  on  such 
a big  scale  as  Bob  Hope,  with  lots  of  girls  and  big 
bands.  No  one  else  put  their  shows  on  television 
so  the  folks  back  home  could  see  their  sons  and 
daughters  serving  overseas. 

The  first  time  Hope  stood  up  before  a Gl 
audience  was  in  1941.  His  radio  program  producer  , 
suggested  he  do  the  show  just  one  time  for  the  Army 
Air  Force  at  March  Field  in  Riverside,  Calif. 

As  Hope  tells  it  in  his  book  “The  Last  Christmas 
Show,’’  he,  of  course,  wanted  to  know  “What  kind 
of  crowd  are  you  talking  about?’’ 

“Probably  a thousand  people.’’ 

“A  thousand  people!  I’d  carry  a camel  a mile 
to  hear  ten  people  laugh.  A hundred  people  is  a ^ 
symphony  to  me.  But  a thousand  people  . . . sheer 
fantasy. 


Top,  taking  off  with  Jayne  Mansfield  on 
the  ’59  USO  Christmas  tour.  From  ’41  to 
’46  Hope  broadcast  his  radio  show  from 
different  military  bases  every  week. 

This  one  in  ’42,  middle,  was  for  troops 
in  San  Francisco.  Above,  New  Caledonia,  ’44. 
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I “You’re  sure  ...  a thousand?” 

I “Maybe  two.” 

“You  mean  a captive  audience  . . . with  military 
: police  guarding  the  gates  so  they  can’t  get  out?” 

Bob  Hope  would  do  just  about  anything  to 
capture  an  audience,  even  if  it  meant  flying  halfway 
1 around  the  world.  In  1942  he  got  the  taste  for  traveling 
' when  he  opened  in  Alaska  with  Jerry  Colonna,  Frances 
Langford,  Tony  Romano  and  a few  thousand  GIs. 

During  the  war  years  and  after,  from  1941  to 
1946,  he  broadcast  his  radio  show  from  military  bases 
every  week.  He  also  made  trips  overseas,  getting  as 
close  to  the  front  as  possible,  racking  up  more  than 
I a million  miles  and  entertaining  more  than  10  million 
( troops. 

After  World  War  II  was  over,  Hope  and  his 
I growing  band  of  merrymakers  continued  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  boys  stationed  “over  there.” 

In  1949 — in  the  first  of  his  USO  Christmas  road 
I shows — he  went  to  Berlin  and  entertained  troops 
I involved  in  the  airlift.  Every  year  after  that,  until  1972, 
I Hope  spread  yuletide  cheer  to  GIs  stationed  far  from 
j home,  adding  Korea  and  Vietnam  to  his  stopovers. 
! In  May,  a bunch  of  people  got  together,  not 

i only  to  thank  Bob  for  what  he’s  done  for  GIs,  but 


also  to  celebrate  his  75th  birthday. 

The  week  before  the  big  day.  President  Carter 
had  Bob  over  to  the  White  House  to  shake  hands  with 
500  friends.  Then  the  President  made  Hope  watch  while 
he  told  some  jokes.  Sample:  “I  think  I was  the  only 
person  who  never  met  Bob  Hope  in  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas.  Every  Christmas  Eve,  we’d  put  some  cookies 
and  a bottle  of  scotch  under  the  periscope  of  our 
submarine,  but  he  never  showed  up.” 

The  next  evening  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Hope  watched  again  while  a score 
of  performers  did  what  they  do  best  in  the  USD’s 
salute  to  the  world’s  greatest  ham.  Charo  danced,  Mac 
Davis  sang  and  Alan  King  roasted  the  chairman  of 
American  humor. 

At  the  end  of  the  show,  Hope  himself  had  some 
words  to  say,  beginning  with  several  jokes.  Then  he 
got  serious:  “This  is  a very  sentimental  and  memorable 
occasion  for  me.  The  USO  and  I have  been  going  steady 
for  over  38  years.  And  thanks  to  them  I’ve  been  to 
a lot  of  strange  and  wonderful  places. 

“I  must  say  the  USO  has  been  the  greatest  travel 
agent  anyone  has  ever  had.  For  almost  40  years  the 
USO  has  brought  solace,  comfort  and  laughs  to  millions 
of  GIs  all  around  the  globe — men  and  women  who 
are  all  too  often  forgotten.  There  isn’t  a GI  who  hasn’t 
had  his  spirits  lifted,  his  loneliness  relieved  by  the  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  gypsies  sent  out  by  the  USO.” 

Hope  hasn’t  lost  his  touch  over  the  years.  All 
the  well-known  expressions  are  still  there — the  famous 
sneer,  mischievous  eyes,  arched  grin.  The  jokes  pop 
out  as  quickly  as  ever  with  the  same  irreverence.  He 
still  likes  to  dance,  and  although  he  was  never  really 
given  credit  for  being  a crooner,  he  has  a good  singing 
voice,  maybe  a little  mellower  now. 

As  long  as  Hope  can  shuffle  a soft  shoe  and 
crack  a joke,  he’ll  keep  on  performing.  Last  year  he 
did  126  personal  appearances  and  benefit  shows.  Since 
the  last  Christmas  show  overseas,  he’s  continued 
entertaining  troops  stateside  at  places  like  Letterman 
Army  Hospital,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
and  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

And  Bob  Hope  will  probably  keep  at  it  for  quite 
some  time.  After  all,  he’s  only  75. □ 


Center,  Hope 
at  his  75th 
birthday  show 
with  Bert 
Convy,  Charo, 
Elliott  Gould 
and  Lorene 
Yarnell.  Left, 
with  Marilyn 
Maxwell, 
visiting  the 
troops  at 
Tokyo  General 
Hospital,  '50. 
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PICTURE  THIS.  The  year  is  1776. 
The  place  is  Trenton,  N.  J.  Hessian 
soldiers  (German  mercenaries  hired 
by  the  British)  have  just  finished 
their  Christmas  dinner  and  are  bed- 
ding down  for  the  night.  Colonel 
Johann  Rail,  their  commander,  has 
just  returned  to  his  quarters  when 
a messenger  arrives. 

“Sir,  they  need  you  at  the 
command  post  right  away.” 

Minutes  later  at  the  CP; 
“What’s  the  problem.  Captain?” 

“We’re  picking  up  some- 
thing on  the  Platoon  Early  Warning 
System  (PEWS).  It  started  activa- 
ting a few  minutes  ago  at  sensor  eight 
and  has  now  spread  to  seven,  six 
and  five.  The  display  shows  that  it’s 
personnel.” 

“Where  are  the  sensors  located?” 
“On  the  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware near  McKonkey’s  Ferry.” 

“It  must  be  Washington  and 
his  renegade  army.  Alert  the  men! 
Have  them  set  up  an  ambush  along 
the  road.  We’ll  teach  this  rebel  a 
lesson  he’ll  never  forget.” 

As  Washington  and  his  army 
approach  Trenton  they  walk  right 
into  the  ambush.  The  Hessians  open 
fire  from  all  sides.  The  Continental 
Army  is  annihilated. 

History,  of  course,  tells  a 
much  different  story.  But  if  the 
Hessians  had  PEWS — if  Washing- 
ton had  lost  the  element  of  surprise 
at  Trenton — the  British  might  have 


won  the  war  and  we  might  all  be 
speaking  English  today. 

The  Platoon  Early  Warning 
System  wasn’t  available  to  the 
Hessian  Army, but  uponcompletion 
of  development  by  Project  Manag- 
er, Remotely  Monitored  Battlefield 
Sensor  System  (REMBASS), 
PEWS  will  be  available  to  the  U.S. 
Army  of  the  ’80s. 

PEWS  is  designed  to  aug- 
ment listening  posts  and  outposts 
by  adding  an  invisible,  electronic 
sentinel.  According  to  Colonel 
Louis  C.  Friedersdorff , REMBASS 
Project  Manager,  “PEWS  won’t 
replace  guard  duty,  trip  flares,  night 
vision  devices  or  ground  radar. 
What  PEWS  will  do  is  provide  an 
extra  dimension  to  small  unit  de- 
fense that  is  not  currently  avail- 
able.” 

The  system  not  only  detects 
and  reports  intruders,  it  can  also 
determine  the  probable  source  of 
the  disturbance  it  detects.  “By 
considering  the  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  the  disturbance,”  Col 
Friedersdorff  says,  “PEWS  can  tell 
the  difference  between  a man  and 
a vehicle.  ” This  feature  makes  false 
alarms  less  likely. 

Each  PEWS  set  is  made  up 
of  lOindividual  sensors,  2receivers, 
2 wire  interface  devices  and  2 
carrying  bags.  The  sensors  are 
buried  along  the  most  likely  avenues 
of  approach  and  are  almost  invisi- 


Sensors are  placed 
and  buried  at  key 
locations  around  the 
piatoon’s  perimeter. 

ble.  Each  sensor  can  pick  up  both  ! 
magnetic  and  seismic  disturbances. 

“The  magnetic  eleme'^t,” 
the  colonel  explains,  “is  similar  to  1 
the  metal  detector  used  to  check  | 
passengers  at  airports.  Any  signifi-  | 
cant  mass  of  metal  passing  within  j 
its  range  will  disrupt  the  magnetic 
field  and  be  detected.  The  seismic  ; 
element  works  like  an  earthquake 
meter  to  sense  vibrations  in  the 
ground,  up  to  15  meters  away.”  j 

Each  sensor  has  its  own  radio  : 
frequency  (RE)  data  transmitter, 
whichmakesthe  systemquickerand  | 

easier  to  set  up.  It  can  also  be 
operated  in  a wire-link  mode  for  j 
added  flexibility.  The  RE  transmit- 
ter is  convenient  when  the  system  | 
is  used  in  tangled  underbrush  or  ; 
straddling  a road.  The  wire  link  I 
mode  is  effective  around  buildings, 
bridges  or  terrain  that  might  inter- 
fere with  radio  transmission.  The 
wires  also  serve  the  system  better 
when  PEWS  is  installed  on  a more 
permanent  basis. 

The  sensors,  each  about  the 
size  of  a paperback  book,  can  be 
emplaced  in  minutes  and  require  no 
further  attention.  When  they  detect 
an  intruder,  they  automatically  pass 
the  information  to  one  or  both  of  j 
two  remote  receivers  that  a soldier  ! 


1 


Radio  signals  are 
transmitted  from  the 
sensor  to  the 
receiver  when  an 


Receiver  display  shows  6 C,  indicating 
vehicles  approaching  station  6. 


PEWS  can  also  be 
operated  in  a 
wire-link  mode  for 
added  flexibility. 


monitors. 

The  first  indication  the  sol- 
dier gets  when  the  system  has  been 
activated  is  a low  beeping  sound. 
Then  numbers  and  letters  appear  on 
the  display  unit.  The  letters  tell  the 
monitor  what  activated  the  system. 
P,  for  example , indicates  personnel ; 
C would  be  a vehicle.  The  numbers 
on  the  screen  tell  the  operator  which 
sensor  has  been  set  off.  A 3P  on 
the  display  would  indicate  personnel 
near  sensor  number  three. 

“As  its  name  implies,”  says 
Col  Friedersdorff,  “PEWS  is  being 
developed  for  use  by  small  tactical 
units.  When  it  first  goes  to  the  field 
in  the  early  1980s,  each  company 
will  be  issued  three  sets,  according 
to  current  plans.  Each  set  is  bat- 


tery-powered and  light  enough  to 
be  carried  by  one  man.  Sets  weigh 
less  than  21  pounds  each.” 

The  REMBASS  Project 
Manager,  located  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.,  has  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  PEWS.  Officials 
there , however,  are  quick  to  say  that 
developing  the  system  is  a team 
effort  by  many  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM)  agencies  and 
some  from  TRADOC  and  FOR- 
SCOM. 

The  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  (TECOM)  is  a good 
example.  TECOM  recently  con- 
ducted tropic  (Panama)  and  arctic 
(Alaska)  tests  on  the  PEWS  to  verify 
operational  capabilities  in  extreme 


climates  over  varying  terrain.” 

Tests  outside  the  military 
have  also  been  successful.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Serviceofthe  Department  of  Justice 
proved  the  worth  of  the  system 
earlier  this  year. 

“Its  border  patrol  borrowed 
PEWS  equipment  to  test  for  detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  border 
intruders,”  says  Col  Friedersdorff. 
“Over  a 2-week  period,  a single 
PEWS  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
tection and  apprehension  of  110 
individuals  crossing  the  border  ille- 
gally. During  that  period  only  one 
incorrect  alarm  was  recorded.  That 
occurred  when  a large  group  of 
intruders  registered  as  a vehicle  on 
the  display. 

“PEWS  has  a bright  future,” 
says  the  colonel.  “Law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  security  firms — 
some  foreign  governments  as  well 
as  the  border  patrol — have  all  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  system. 
But  its  most  valuable  use,  for  which 
it  was  originally  developed,  remains 
the  protection  of  the  ground  soldier 
from  sneak  attack  by  enemy 
forces. ”□ 
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portant  part  of  my  life.  It  gives  me  a 
release  from  the  tensions  of  my  job” — 
1st  Lt  Carol  Cook,  All-Army  and  All- 
Armed  Forces  Volleyball  teams,  1978. 

story  and  photos  by  Steve  Abbott 

IN  THE  late  1 800s  a group  of  businessmen 
in  their  late  30s  and  early  40s  met  every 
day  after  work  at  their  local  gym  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  some  exercise. 

Most  of  the  time  they  played  bas- 
ketball, but  they  found  the  game  to  be 
a little  too  strenuous. 

William  G.  Morgan,  physical  direc- 
tor at  the  gym,  thought  about  the  problem 
and  eventually  came  up  with  a game  that 
required  less  physical  exertion  than  bas- 
ketball, yet  still  provided  the  exercise  the 
businessmen  wanted.  He  called  his  new 
game  “mintonette.” 

That  name  didn’t  last  long.  A pro- 
fessor from  a nearby  college  noted  the 
volleying  nature  of  the  play  and  suggested 
the  name  volleyball. 

Volleyball  was  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered.  The  game  was  perfect  for  indoor 
play.  It  was  fast,  strenuous,  but  not  ex- 
hausting, and  it  required  mental  alertness. 

Since  1895,  volleyball  has  become 
a universal  sport  played  from  schoolyards 
to  California  beaches.  In  1960  it  became 
an  Olympic  sport. 

Volleyball  has  also  found  a home 
in  the  Army.  Soldiers  around  the  world 
compete  in  intramural  leagues  and  post- 
level competitions.  Some  compete  for 
spots  on  the  All-Army  Volleyball  Team. 

Each  year  a trial  camp  is  held  and 
10-player  All-Army  teams  are  selected  for 
men  and  women. 

This  year’s  trial  camp,  held  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.,  was  different.  For  the  first 
time,  men  and  women  players  conducted 
their  camps  together.  The  players  lived 
in  the  same  barracks,  practiced  in  the 
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The  coaches: 
SSgt  Jeremiah 
George,  left, 
concentrated  on 
fundamentals  to 
prepare  the  Army 
women  for 
competition.  Sgt 
1st  Cl  John  Funes, 
right,  a 17-year 
veteran  of  Army 
volleyball, 
stressed  physical 
conditioning  and 
mental  alertness 
during  the 
All-Army  trial 
camp. 


same  gym  and  did  conditioning  drills 
together. 

The  men  were  coached  by  Ser- 
geant First  Class  John  Funes,  NCOIC  of 
Recreation  Services,  Kissingen,  Ger- 
many. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Funes  is  the  “old  man” 
of  Army  volleyball.  He’s  played  on  every 
All-Army  team  since  1961  (including  this 
year)  and  has  been  selected  to  the 
All-Armed  Forces  team  11  times. 

The  women’s  coach  was  Staff 
Sergeant  Jeremiah  George,  a sports 
director  at  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  vet- 
erans, soldiers  from  around  the  world 
gathered  at  Fort  Bliss  to  compete  for 
slots  on  the  team.  The  competition  was 
intense. 

Anyone  who  still  thinks  volleyballl 
is  a sport  for  tired  businessmen  can 
forget  that  idea  after  a few  minutes 
watching  these  athletes. 

The  soldier-athletes  were  up  every 
morning  before  7 a.m.  doing  calisthenics. 

About  5 hours  a day  were  spent 
in  the  gym  in  never-ending  repetition  of 
volleyball  fundamentals.  Time  and  again 
they  practiced  the  maneuvers  that  would 
mold  them  into  a smooth-running  ma- 
chine on  the  court.  Teamwork  is  critical 
to  winning  volleyball. 

The  players  often  got  to  bed  late 
after  an  evening  scrimmage  against  local 
college  teams. 

As  the  camp  progressed,  the  orig- 
inal group  of  40  to  50  men  and  women 


was  scaled  down  as  cuts  were  made. 

After  the  teams  were  set,  there  was 
more  hard  work  ahead. 

The  All-Army  teams  had  just  2 
weeks  to  prepare  for  the  Inter-Service 
Volleyball  Championships. 

The  Inter-service  tournament,  also 
held  at  Fort  Bliss  this  year,  pits  the  Army 
against  all-star  teams  from  the  Marines, 

Air  Force  and  Navy. 

In  past  Inter-service  competition, 
the  Army  teams  have  consistently  been 
bridesmaids  to  powerful  Air  Force  teams. 
This  year  was  no  different.  Both  the  men's 
and  women's  All-Army  teams  lost  to  the 
Air  Force  in  the  finals. 

But  the  talent  on  the  Army  teams 
wasn’toverlooked.  Top  Army  players  were 
named  to  the  All-Armed  Forces  teams. 

Staff  Sergeant  Susan  Preus  and 
First  Lieutenant  Carol  Cook,  both  all- 
around  athletes,  made  this  year’s 
women’s  All-Armed  Forces  squad. 

Sgt  Funes  was  nominated  to  the 
men’s  All-Armed  Forces  team;  however, 
he  relinquished  that  honor  to  become 
coach  of  the  women’s  All-Armed  Forces 
team. 

Specialist  5s  Toafala  lafeta  and  j 
Carlos  Diaz  made  the  men’s  team. 

Members  of  the  All-Armed  Forces 
teams  went  on  to  play  top  college  and 
amateur  teams  in  the  U.S.  National,  Vol-  I 
leyball  Championships.  ^ 

In  the  Nationals,  most  of  the  teams 
have  played  together  for  years.  This 
cohesiveness  is  absent  on  the  All-Armed 
Forces  teams  who,  this  year,  had  about  | 
2 weeks  playing  time  together. 

Even  with  this  handicap,  both  the 
men’s  and  women’s  teams  gave  good 
accounts  of  themselves  before  losing  in 
the  first  round  of  competition. 

Win  or  lose,  these  soldiers,  and 
thousands  of  others  like  them,  play  the 
game  because  they  enjoy  the  fast  action 
and  mental  exercise  typical  of  the  game 
of  volleyball. 

For  those  who’ve  never  tried  the 
sport,  take  a hint  from  those  who  love 
it:  “Try  it  once  and  you’ll  learn  to  dig  it!” 

To  continue  to  be  competitive  in 
Inter-service  competition,  the  Army  needs 
to  insure  that  top  players  get  to  the  annual 
trial  camps.  To  apply,  see  your  sports 
director  and  get  your  application  started 
through  channels.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  a minimum  of  5 weeks  before 
the  trial  camp — that  means  by  mid-Feb- 
ruary for  the  1979  camp.  □ 
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Stock 
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System 


MSgt  Bruce  N.  Bant 


IHKRK'S  HNOUGH  nK)ney  in- 
volved t o gi  VC  every  S P4  i n t he  Arm  y 
a $90  monthly  pay  raise  for  I year. 
Divided  among  captains,  each  could 
get  more  than  $2.()()().  Sergeants 
major  and  colonels  would  share 
$4,500  each  month  for  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  money 
isn't  there.  The  money — some  $200 
million,  according  to  a recent 
Inspector  General  (IG)  audit — was 
the  cost  of  property  /u/.vmanage- 
ment  throughout  the  Army. 

The  key  phrase  is  “property 
accountability.” 

It’s  not  a new  concept,  but 
one  that  had  taken  a back  seat  to 
higher  priorities — until  last  year, 
that  is. 

In  1977  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  put  new  meaning  behind 
the  words  “property  account- 
ability.” He  directed  the  IG  to 
conduct  an  audit  survey  and  special 
inspection  of  the  management  and 
accountability  of  Army  materiel. 

IG  inspectors  paid  special 
attention  to  major  end  items,  com- 
ponents of  sets,  kits  and  outfits; 
organizational  clothing  and  equip- 
ment; and  hand  tools.  But  the 
5-month  inspection  wasn’t  limited 


M AIT:  A Friendly  Hand 

SUPPLY  PROCEDURES  got  you  baffled?  Think  you'll  need  a Ph  D. 
to  figure  out  those  regulations  and  forms?  How  about  a magic  genie 
you  can  call  up  for  help  with  records  and  reports? 

Well,  the  Army  doesn’t  stock  genies,  but  it’s  got  the  next  best 
thing.  It’s  called  MAIT — the  Maintenance  Assistance  and  Instruction 
Team.  MAIT  has  experts  in  most  areas  of  supply  and  maintenance. 
They’re  yours  to  call  upon — and  there  are  no  strings  attached. 

MAITs  are  usually  set  up  at  the  post,  camp  or  station  level.  In 
all,  there  are  more  than  50  teams  worldwide.  It’s  a decentralized  system 
underthe  general  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  MAIT  system  was  established  in  1971 , replacing  the  Command 
Maintenance  Management  Inspection  (CMMI)  program.  Cfficials  found 
that  the  cost  in  manpower  and  resources  to  units  getting  ready  for 
the  CMMI  were  excessive  when  compared  with  the  actual  readiness 
achieved.  CMMI  also  had  the  stigma  of  being  an  inspection. 

MAIT  emphasizes  Assistance  and  Instruction  (A&l),  not  inspec- 
tion. There’s  no  scoring  or  rating  scheme  of  any  kind  as  there  was 
with  CMMI.  MAIT  aims  to  get  units  to  do  things  right,  not  to  grade 
them  on  what  they  do  wrong. 

Ouality  assistance  and  quality  instruction  are  the  heart  of  the 
MAIT  program.  It  also  stresses  informality,  and  its  local  approach  zeroes 
in  on  the  unit’s  specific  needs.  When  a team  finds  problem  areas  it 
takes  immediate  action  to  solve  the  problem  on  the  spot.  When  that’s 
not  possible,  the  team  helps  the  unit  work  out  a solution. 

MAIT  is  prepared  to  provide  A&l  in  the  following  areas;  • Repair 
partssupply  procedures*  Recordsand  reportsmanagement  • Cperator 
requirements  • Preventive  maintenance  and  equipment  repair  • 
Equipment  condition  and  serviceability  • Unit  readiness  reporting  • 
Modification  work  order,  calibration,  administrative  storage  • Proper 
use  of  tools,  test  equipm.ent,  trouble  shooting  and  problem  diagnosis 
• Management  and  training  of  maintenance  personnel  • Proper  use 
and  distribution  of  publications  • Production  and  quality  control 
procedures  • Facilities,  shop  layout,  operations  and  safety 

After  each  visit  the  team  prepares  a report  on  its  findings,  but 
that  report  never  goes  to  higher  headquarters.  It’s  strictly  between 
the  team  and  the  unit  visited.  Only  when  the  same  problem  surfaces 
in  several  units  in  the  command  is  the  headquarters  notified.  Even 
then,  the  units  aren’t  identified. 

There  are  four  categories  of  MAIT  visits: 

• “Requested”  visit.  Unit  commanders  can  go  directly -to  the 
local  MAIT  and  request  A&l,  or  a parent  unit  can  request  a visit  for 
subordinate  elements. 

• “Directed”  visit.  These  are  directed  by  higher  headquarters 
for  a specific  organizational  element,  based  upon  the  determination 
that  A&l  is  required. 

• “Programed”  visit.  These  are  planned  annuallyforall  supported 
units;  however,  requested  or  directed  visits  take  precedence. 

• “Followup”  visit.  These  provide  quality  control  for  the  MAIT 
program.  They  give  additional  A&l  to  units  with  special  materiel 
readiness  problems.  Followup  visits  also  may  be  requested  or  directed. 

The  MAIT  experts  can  give  your  unit  an  extra  shove  along  the 
track  to  full  property  accountability  □ 


to  those  items. 

Inspectors  conducted  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  property  (both  end 
items  and  components)  at  IIS  ran- 
domly selected,  representative, 
company-size  units.  The  units  were 
located  at  seven  stateside  posts, 
Korea  and  Germany.  The  findings 
of  the  inspection  were  significant. 

1'he  approximate  value  of  the 
Army's  equipment  inventory  in  the 
hands  of  troop  units  was  $12.5 
billion.  Based  on  the  shortages 
found  in  the  inspected  units.  Army- 
wide troop  unit  shortages  were 
estimated  to  be  more  than  $1IS 
million.  That  figure  is  the  difference 
between  the  dollar  value  of  property 
recorded  as  "on  hand”  and  the 
amount  of  property  actually  found 
during  the  inventory. 

Reasons  for  the  shortages 
included  operational  losses,  negli- 
gence, theft  and  missing  compo- 
nents (perhaps  never  issued,  but  not 
identified  because  of  incorrect  pro- 
cedures). 

In  addition  to  property  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  the 
inspectors  turned  up  $89  million 
worth  of  excess  property. 

Missing  and  excess  property 
identified  in  the  IG  report  totaled 
$217  million.  The  report  found  that 
significant  savings  could  be  made 
through  improved  property  man- 
agement practices,  and  listed  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  accom- 
plishing this.  {See  box.) 

The  inspections  established 
a direct  relationship  between  the 
interest  level  of  commanders  and 
the  magnitude  of  unit  problems  in 
management  and  accountability  for 
property.  Failure  of  commands  to 
recognize  problem  areas  was,  in 
itself,  a problem. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  approved 
the  IG  recommendations  and  called 
forestablishmentof  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Property  Account- 
ability Task  Force  (PATF)  to  put 
those  recommendations  into  prac- 
tice. The  PATF  was  set  up  last 
October  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCS- 
LOG),  under  the  supervision  of  the 
assistantDCSLOG,O.E.  DeHaven. 
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The  PATF  is  made  up  of 
military  and  civilian  full-time  rep- 
resentatives from  many  Army  staff 
agencies.  The  chief  is  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Kelly,  Jr. 

“The  first  thing  Td  like  to 
emphasize,”  says  Col  Kelly,  “is 
that  we’re  not  a study  group — we’re 
an  action  group.  Our  job  isn’t  to 
study  the  problem.  We’re  here  to 
solve  the  problems  defined.  With  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  major 
commands,  units  and  the  individual 
soldier,  we’ll  be  successful.” 
j Within  days  of  its  organiza- 

[ tion,  PATF  took  action  to  improve 
the  system.  “One  of  the  first  ac- 
tions,” says  Col  Kelly,  “was  to 
establish  the  ‘Proper  Count  Flasher 
Message  System.’  These  messages 
allow  us  to  implement  changes 
quickly  and  with  high  visibility.” 
According  to  the  colonel, 
“Flasher  2 is  probably  the  most 
important  message  to  date.  It  in- 
volves everyone,  from  the  private 
to  the  commander,  in  property 
accountability.” 

Flasher  2 directs  company 
commanders  in  the  process  of 
changing  command  to  conduct  a 100 
percent  inventory  of  property  on 
their  books.  It  also  makes  the 
commander  the  hand  receipt  holder 
or  property  book  officer  (PBO). 
There  will  be  no  more  “additional 
duty”  PBOs. 

The  second  part  of  Flasher 
2 directs  that  all  property  be  hand- 
receipted  from  the  commander  to 
! the  using  soldier  or  civilian  em- 
ployee (to  the  extent  practicable). 
This  holds  each  individual  account- 
able for  the  care,  maintenance, 
safeguarding  and  accounting  for 
property  for  which  he  or  she  has 
been  assigned  responsibility.  This 
means  that  every  piece  of  Army 
t property  will  have  an  individual 
identified  who  is  responsible  for  that 
property.  Identification  of  the  first- 
I line  NCO  and  first-line  officer  com- 
pletes the  line  of  responsibility  from 
the  individual  to  the  commander. 

“The  purpose  of  Flasher  2,” 
says  the  colonel,  “isn’t  to  pass  the 
buck.  The  main  objective  is  to  instill 
the  importance  of  supply  discipline 


in  everyone.” 

To  help  reach  that  goal,  the 
task  force  called  on  the  Military 
Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN) 
and  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC). 

MILPERCEN  first  reviewed 
career  management  field  (CMF)  76, 
Supply.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
forwarded  to  the  major  commands. 
Commanders  at  all  levels  are  now 
working  to  make  sure  all  authorized 
supply  slots  are  filled  by  qualified 
soldiers,  and  all  qualified  soldiers 
in  CMF  76  are  in  authorized  slots. 

TRADOC  is  now  emphasiz- 
ing property  accountability  instruc- 
tion for  officers  and  NCOs  at  all 
service  schools.  They’re  doing  the 
same  in  entry  level  supply  courses. 

“Another  problem  is  the 
system  itself,”  says  Col  Kelly. 
“Some  aspects  of  it  are  too  techni- 
cal, complicated  and  cumbersome. 
We  must  attempt  to  streamline  the 
system  where  needed  and  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  individual 
soldier  and  unit.” 

The  Army  is  currently  work- 
ing to  simplify  supply  publications 
and  streamline  their  distribution. 
Procedures  for  turning  in  excess 
property  are  being  improved  and 
simplified.  Regulations  are  being 
rewritten  to  describe  administrative 
actions  to  be  taken  in  cases  where 
supply  discipline  is  lax. 

“Many  of  the  actions  are 
already  underway  as  a result  of  our 
Flasher  Messages,”  Col  Kelly  says. 
“Eventually  the  Flashers  will  all 
become  part  of  Army  regulations.” 

Key  changes  will  have  direct 
impact  on  the  individual  soldier.  The 
Report  of  Survey  (RS)  system  is 
being  overhauled.  Planned  changes 
are  designed  to  reimburse  the  Army 
for  property  lost  or  damaged  be- 
cause of  negligence. 

“The  current  system,”  ac- 
cording to  the  colonel,  “is  costly, 
time-consuming  and  not  very  ef- 
fective. It  could  take  up  to  6 months 
and  more  than  $500  to  process  an 
RS  on  $50  worth  of  government 
property.  Because  of  the  compli- 
cated procedures  involved,  more 
often  than  not  the  Army  would  never 


recover  its  money.” 

The  first  change  in  the  new 
RS  system  will  establish  a single 
definition  of  negligence.  It  will  do 
away  with  “gross”  or  “simple” 
negligence.  The  revised  AR  735-1 1 
will  define  negligence  as  “an  act  of 
omission  that  a responsible  person 
would  not  commit  under  similar 
circumstances.” 

Another  change  in  the  regu- 
lation will  limit  liability  for  losses. 
The  enlisted  soldier’s  liability  for 
negligent  loss  or  damage  to  Gov- 
ernment property  other  than  per- 
sonal arms  and  Army-issued  per- 
sonal gear  will  be  one  month’s  basic 
pay.  As  required  by  law,  a soldier 
is  responsible  for  the  total  loss  if 
the  lost  or  damaged  items  are  per- 
sonal arms  or  equipment. 

Some  administrative 
changes  in  the  system  will  also  be 
made.  The  RS  approval  authority 
will  be  lowered  to  the  brigade  or 
special  court-martial  authority 
level.  The  appeal  authority  who  will 
take  final  action  on  RS  will  be  the 
installation/division  command  or 
general  court-martial  authority 
level.  Current  forms  will  be  simpli- 
fied and  a new  form  will  be  created. 
The  new  form  will  allow  a unit 
commander  to  drop,  “as  a cost  of 
doing  business,”  certain  losses  that 
don’t  result  from  negligence. 

All  of  these  changes  are 
expected  to  take  place  before  the 
end  of  1978. 

“We  talk  a lot  about  money ,” 
Col  Kelly  concludes,  “but  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  the  bottom  line 
is  readiness.  Readiness  is  directly 
related  to  supply  discipline.  When 
a unit  is  told  to  ‘pack  up  and  move 
out,’  it  won’t  be  very  effective  if 
it  doesn’t  have  all  its  equipment. 

“That’s  why  waste  and  im- 
proper diversion  of  Army  materiel 
must  be  eliminated.  The  solution  can 
come  only  through  increased  in- 
volvement of  people  at  all  levels  and 
through  the  effective  use  of  sound 
accountability  policy  practices,  and 
security  measures.” 

The  “Proper  Count”  pro- 
gram is  a giant  step  toward  reaching 
those  goals. □ 


SEPTEMBER  1978 
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handguns 

The  Three^A^y 
Competition 
for  an 
Acceptable 
Cavalry 
pgrolver 


Maj  Charles  W.  Pate 


FROM  THE  dueling  fields  of 
historyto  the  streets  of  urban 
America,  the  handgun  has 
been  involved  in  countless 
contests  and  controversies. 

Even  the  U.S.  Army's 
desire  to  find  a suitable 
handgun  for  issue  to  its 
troops  led  to  one  early 
showdown  between  two  big 
names  in  handgun  manu- 
facturing— Smith  and  Wes- 
son (S&W)  and  Colt.  The 
showdown  came  to  a cli- 
max about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  period 
was  a time  of  change  for 
handguns.  The  handgun 
used  during  the  war  was 
almost  exclusively  the  "cap 
and  ball”  type  whicfj  was 
cumbersome  to  load,  handle 
and  shoot.  At  that  time, 
however,  Smith  and  Wesson 
had  already  produced  the 
first  cartridge  revolver.  This 
gun,  the  S&W  Model 
Number  1,  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1855  as  a .22-cali- 
ber rimfire. 

The  weapon  wasn’t 
terribly  effective.  Its 
usefulness  to  the  military 
was  nil.  Samuel  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain)  owned  one 
and  he  described  it  in 
"Roughing  It.” 

"I  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  a pitiful  little 
Smith  and  Wesson  seven- 
shooter,  which  carried  a ball  like 
/ a homeopathic  pill,  and  it  took  the 
whole  seven  to  make  a dose  for  an 
adult.” 

S&W  did  make  a slightly  more 
potent  gun  in  time  for  the  Civil  War.  Model 


MAJOR  CHARLES  W.  PATE  is  assigned  to  the  Automation  Man- 
agement Office.  Military  Personnel  Center,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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Number  2,  was  a .32-caliber  weapon.  It 
still  wasn’t  the  man-stopper  needed  for 
a military  sidearm.  Some  were  carried 
into  battle,  though  none  were  bought 
by  the  Government  for  official  use. 

Regardless  of  that,  S & W was 
besieged  with  orders  for  the  gun.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  firm  still  had  months 
of  back  orders.  At  the  time  these  guns 
were  being  bought  up,  S & W was  only 
a few  short  years  away  from  producing 
a revolver  suitable  for  military  use — the 
Model  Number  3. 

In  May  1870,  a prototype  of  the 
Model  Number  3 was  finished  and  sub- 
mitted for  evaluation  to  the  small  arms 
board  of  the  Army.  The  board  found  the 
weapon  to  be  “decidedly  superior  to  any 
other  revolver  submitted.”  This  review 
led  to  an  Ordnance  Department  order 
for  1,000  slightly  modified  Number  3s 
in  December  1870. 

These  guns  were  issued  to  a 
number  of  units,  including  elements  of 
the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  10th  Cavalry.  Soon 
after  they  were  issued,  the  factory  was 
flooded  with  orders  from  civilians  and 
soldiers  alike  who  had  seen  the  gun  in 
actual  use. 

The  S & W Number  3 was  the  first 
large-caliber  cartridge  revolver  on  the 
market.  Its  design,  featuring  automatic 
extraction  of  the  spent  cartridges  and 
ease  of  loading,  made  it  by  far  the  most 
advanced  gun  on  the  market. 

But  strong  competition,  in  the  form 
of  the  Colt  Single  Action  .45,  soon  came 
on  the  scene.  The  Colt  exposed  serious 

The  Smith  & Wesson  model  Number  3 was  the 
first  large  caliber  cartridge  revolver  on  the  market. 
The  Army  bought  It  for  issue  to  the  cavalry. 


problems  with  the  Model  Number  3.  One 
potential  customer  wrote,  “I  like  your 
make  of  revolvers  best  for  intelligent  men 
to  handle,  though  Colt's  might  stand 
more  hard  usage.”  This  was  . unfortu- 
nately true. 

The  extractor  mechanism  on  the 
S & W Number  3 was  too  complicated 
and  frequent  repairs  were  required.  The 
gun  was  difficult  to  break  down  for 
cleaning  and  the  many  small  parts  were 
easily  lost.  The  gun  was  just  too  delicate 
and  intricate  for  field  use. 

D.  B.  Wesson,  president  of  S & 
W,  made  several  improvements  to  the 
Number  3 in  hope  of  getting  more  gov- 
ernment contracts.  At  that  time  the  Ord- 
nance Department  was  reviewing  the 
Colt.  Officials  weren’t  impressed  with  the 
S & W changes.  To  the  dismay  of  Smith 
and  Wesson,  the  Army  announced  in  July 
1873  that  it  was  adopting  the  Colt  Single 
Action  .45  as  the  standard  issue  Army 
handgun. 

S & W learned  of  the  Army’s 
decision,  and  protested  to  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance.  Through  the  help  of  friends 
in  Washington,  Smith  and  Wesson  re- 
ceived approval  for  another  test. 

S & W,  however,  had  some  added 
competition  from  a modified  version  of 
theirown  weapon.  Brevet  Colonel  George 
W.  Schofield  had  been  among  the  first 
U.S.  Army  officers  to  obtain  the  Model 
Numbers  in  the  field.  He  was  impressed. 


The 

Schofield-modified 
Number  3,  above, 
included  many 
changes  that  made  it 
a better  cavalry 
weapon  then  the 
original. 


The  Army  ordered 
1,000  Smith  & 
Wesson  model 
Number  3s  for  the 
cavalry.  Eight 
hundred,  like  the  one 
above,  were  blued. 
The  rest  were  silver 
plated. 


but  being  an  inventive  sort,  and  having 
considerable  knowledge  of  cavalry  re- 
quirements, he  set  about  making  im- 
provements to  the  gun.  He  came  up  with 
several  ideas. 

Chief  among  them  wasa  simplified 
extractor  system,  an  easier  method  of 
removing  the  cylinder  and  a barrel  latch 
system  which  made  it  possible  to  break 
open  the  gun  with  one  hand.  This  freed 
the  other  hand  to  hold  the  reins  of  a 
galloping  horse  or  to  dig  out  shells  to 
reload. 

Col  Schofield  received  patents  for 
his  designs  and  had  several  test  guns 
prepared  by  S & W using  the  Number  3 
as  the  basic  gun. 

On  his  own,  Col  Schofield  was  able 
to  get  his  gun  considered  along  with  the 
original  Model  Numbers  in  the  same  test. 

The  board  again  disapproved  the 
Model  Number  3,  but  found  considerable 
merit  in  the  modified  Schofield  design. 
As  a result  of  this  test,  an  order  for  3,000 
Schofields  was  issued  to  S & W with  the 
stipulation  that  Col  Schofield’s  improve- 
ments were  to  be  added  free  of  charge 
to  the  Army.  This  initial  order  was  soon 
followed  bytwo  othersforatotal  purchase 
of  about  8,000  Schofields  by  the  Army. 

Initially,  the  Army  specifications 
required  the  guns  to  be  chambered  to 
fire  the  Colt  .45  cartridge.  This  was 
unacceptable  because  the  head  of  the 
Colt  round  was  not  suitable  for  the  S & 
W automatic  extractor.  Eventually  a car- 


tridge was  designed  which  could  be  fired 
in  both  guns  and  which  allowed  for 
automatic  extraction  in  the  S & W. 

The  Schofield-modified  Number  3 
was  vastly  superior  to  the  Colt  in  many  : 
ways.  It  was  still  more  complex  than  the 
Colt  and  more  could  go  wrong  with  it. 
However,  the  Colt  had  to  be  loaded  one 
round  at  a time  using  both  hands.  The 
empty  cases  had  to  be  punched  out  the 
same  way.  By  simply  opening  the  Scho- 
field, all  the  empty  cases  were  automati-  : 
cally  extracted.  The  rear  of  the  cylinder  | 
was  then  completely  accessible  for  load- 
ing all  six  rounds  before  closing  the  gun. 
The  rapid  reloading  gave  the  trooper 
armed  with  a Schofield  greater  firepower 
than  one  armed  with  a Colt. 

Butsurprisingly,  the  Schofield  was 
dropped  by  the  Army  and  the  Colt  kept 
in  the  inventory.  Political  maneuvering  by 
Colt  advocates  might  have  been  a factor 
in  the  decision,  but  more  likely  timing  was 
the  real  reason. 

TheColt  wasput  into  service  before 
the  Schofield.  The  Schofield  .45  cartridge 
was  perfected  after  the  first  contract  was 
signed  with  S & W.  There  were  delays 
in  production  and  delivery  of  the  Scho- 
field. As  a result  the  Colt  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  troops  at  least  2 years  before  the 
Schofields.  More  importantly,  the  system 
to  support  the  Colt  was  also  there.  This 
was  important  because  the  Colt  could  fire 
the  S & W cartridge,  but  the  S & W couldn’t 
fire  the  Colt  cartridge. 

Why  not  supply  only  Schofield  .45 
ammunition  and  keep  both  guns?  That 
question  remains  to  be  answered.  At  any 
rate,  the  Schofields  were  withdrawn  from 
service.  They  were  issued  to  Indian  Police 
orNational  Guard  unitsorsold  assurplus. 

That  was  the  last  of  the  cavalry  S 
& Ws.  After  the  1870s  only  small  numbers  i 
of  various  Smith  and  Wesson  handguns 
were  bought  for  military  use.  It  wasn’t  until 
World  War  I that  S & Ws  were  again 
purchased  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces  on  a ( 
large  scale.  By  that  time  the  handgun 
was  a proven,  lethal  addition  to  the  j 
soldier’s  arsenal.  □ 
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IT’S  HOT.  The  air  stinks  of  burned  rubber.  But  the 
men  and  women  filling  the  grandstands  don’t  seem 
, to  mind.  Their  attention  is  focused  on  the  dragsters 
being  rolled  out  from  behind  the  stands  to  a point 
behind  the  starting  line. 

There,  the  cars  do  jack-rabbit  starts.  Handlers 
swarm  around  the  cars  as  white  smoke  billows  out 
of  the  rear  wheel  wells. 

Finally,  two  cars  slide  up  to  the  line.  The 
drivers  are  careful  not  to  go  over  it.  The  line  is 
guarded  by  electronic  eyes — break  the  beam  and 
you’re  out.  Ahead  lies  a ribbon  of  blacktop. 

The  cars  sit  growling  at  the  line.  Inside,  in 
the  stifling  heat  and  wrapped  in  heavy  protective 
i clothing,  the  drivers  tense  in  their  seats,  their  eyes 
I glued  to  the  “Christmas  tree.” 

The  Christmas  tree  is  a pole  with  a series 
of  lights  on  it.  The  lights  flash  from  top  to  bottom 
in  rapid  sequence.  When  the  bottom  light  is  lit,  the 
drivers  begin  a trip  that  will  last  less  than  7 seconds. 

The  race  is  usually  won  or  lost  in  that  split 
second  when  the  driver  reacts  to  the  Christmas  tree. 
Small  mistakes  are  costly. 

All  of  the  effort,  all  the  speed,  the  power  and 
the  drivers’  skills  are  geared  to  a quarter-mile  of 
the  track— the  dragster’s  yardstick.  It’s  in  that 
quarter-mile  that  the  car’s  speed  is  electronically 
timed.  The  speeds  will  exceed  200  mph. 

In  the  end,  winners  and  losers  are  separated 
by  thousandths  of  a second. 

On  the  drag  strip,  the  “sling-shot,”  or  top  fuel 
dragster  is  recognized  as  king.  These  low-slung 
a motorized  frames  hurtle  forth  in  dazzling  displays 
of  speed  and  raw  power.  But  Funny  Cars  are  fast 
becoming  the  crown  prince  of  the  strips. 


DUANE  COOLEY  is  a racing  enthusiast  from  Lisbon,  Iowa. 


Unlike  the  sling-shot  dragsters.  Funny  Cars 
are  built  to  resemble  cars  anyone  can  buy.  But  the 
body  is  nothing  more  than  afiberglass  shell  covering 
a frame,  an  engine  and  a cage  for  the  driver. 

The  king  of  the  Funny  Car  drivers  is  Don 
Prudhomme,  atousle-haired  Californian  who  earned 
the  nickname  “The  Snake”  because  of  his  rapid 
departures  from  the  starting  line. 

For  years  now,  Prudhomme  (above)  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army.  His  car  rolls  to  the 
starting  linesporting  “Army”  painted  boldly  on  each 
side.  Wherever  he  appears.  Army  recruiting  booths 
are  close  by. 

In  a sport  where  the  difference  between 
greatness  and  also-ran  status  is  a matter  of  fractions 
of  a second,  Prudhomme  has  managed  to  stay 
among  the  greats.  He  recently  completed  a 3-year 
absence  from  American  Hot  Rod  Association 
(AHRA)  competition  in  grand  style. 

AttheAHRA  Winter  Nationals  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
during  4 days  of  intense  competition,  Prudhomme 
averaged  speeds  in  excess  of  220  mph  to  take  the 
Funny  Car  Championship. 

Don  Prudhomme  has  been  a winnerfora  long 
time.  Even  though  he  took  some  time  off  from  the 
AHRA  circuit  he  was  still  piling  up  wins  in  other 
sanctioned  events.  He’s  won  every  event  on  the 
National  Hot  Rod  Association  calendar  at  least  once. 
He’s  been  world  Funny  Car  champion  3 years  straight 
and  in  1976  he  set  the  record  for  most  wins  in  a 
single  season. 

In  his  second  racer,  a fuel  dragster,  he  has 
won  24  events — a mark  that  surpasses  even  the 
legendary  Big  Daddy  Don  Garlitts. 

It’s  a pretty  sure  bet  that  as  long  as  Uncle 
Sam’s  Army  catches  a ride  with  Don  Prudhomme, 
they’ll  both  be  winners.  □ 
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Are  these  ghosts  we 
see,  silhouetted  against 
a blue-grey  sky,  marching 
to  a faint  drumbeat? 
Have  they  come  back  to 
relive  battles  that  are 
now  only  memories  of  our 
Nation’s  fight  for 
independence? 
No,  these  are  modern 
infantrymen,  assigned  to 
A Company,  1st  Battalion 
(Reinforced),  3d 
Infantry  (The  Old  Guard). 
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The  stark  contrast  of  mod- 
ern uniform  and  antique 
musket  gives  us  a hint  of 
this  unit’s  missions  and 
heritage.  Officially 
known  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  guard,  A 
Company,  1-3  Infantry, 
a ceremonial  unit,  is  a 
replica  of  General  George 
Washington’s  personal 

^ ^ guard,  established  in  1776. 


“The  unique  thing 
about  this  unit  is  that 
the  soldiers  must  be 
proficient  in  skills  of 
the  colonial  era,  as  well 
as  skills  of  the  modern 
infantryman,’’  says 
Captain  John  Lewis,  A 
Co,  1-3  Inf,  commander. 

Soldiers  might  train 
with  muskets  one  day 
and  modern  weapons  the 
next.  (M-14  rifles  are 
used  because  they’re 
better  for  ceremonial 
movements.) 

A day’s  duty  may 
involve  changing  from 
modern  combat  gear  to 
colonial  wig  and  saber. 
(Capt  Lewis  is  shown  in 
both  uniforms,  above 
right  photos.) 
But  it  takes  a lot  of 
training  and  practice  to 
perfect  both  missions. 
“If  we  go  out  to  do  a 
1-hour  show,  we’ll  spend 


maybe  5 days  preparing 
for  it,”  says  Sergeant 
Timothy  Gallagher,  team 
leader,  A Company. 

The  hard  work  pays 
off,  though,  and  the 
proof  is  in  the  perform- 
ance. Watching  the  sol- 
diers work,  you  can  see 
why  the  unit  is  called 
“Elite  of  the  Elite.”  □ 


CA 


' Packed  and  inspected  by  No.  13,  Dolley  Madison." 


"Early  retirement  is  an  extra  bonus  you'll  get  in  this 
outfit — you  age  much  faster  here.” 


OLD  LINE 

The  article  "Oldest  of  Them  All" 
(June  SOLDIERS)  alleges  that  the 
101  st  Engineer  Battalion  and  the 
I82d  Infantry  Regiment  "hold  older 
! lineages  than  any  units  of  the  regular 
British  Army." 

On  the  surface  this  is  true,  since 
the  oldest  unit  of  the  British  Army 
with  continuous  service  to  the  British 
government  is  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
It  is  the  only  unit  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary New  Model  Army  to  survive 
the  Restoration  and  dates  from  1 650. 
However,  two  units  of  the  Royal 
Army  have  ancestries  which  date 
from  before  1 636.  They  are  the  2d 
Battalion,  the  Queen's  Regiment, 

I which  carries  the  lineage  of  the 
Buffs,  and  dates  from  1 572,  and  the 
Royal  Scots  (the  Royal  Regiment), 
with  continuous  service  from  1633. 
Both  regiments  served  foreign  mas- 
ters, or  pretenders,  prior  to  permanent 
enrollment  in  the  British  establish- 
ment. 

In  any  case,  our  Massachusetts 
members  of  the  Total  Army  can  be 
proud  of  their  long  and  distinguished 
lineage. 

Capt  Curtis  B.  Barton 
Rock  Island,  III. 


TOTAL  ARMY 

I was  particularly  interested  in 
the  June  1978  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
, magazine  and  its  coverage  of  the 
role  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

Our  Company  (Co  A,  1st  Battalion, 

I I 14th  Infantry,  New  Jersey  National 
Guard)  performed  annual  training 
i in  May  in  Wildflecken,  Germany, 

1 assigned  to  the  3d  Infantry  Division. 

I For  2 weeks  this  unit  trained,  worked 
and  resided  with  the  Active  Army. 

L The  training  was  innovative  and 
challenging,  providing  an  experience 
g this  unit  will  not  soon  forget.  For 


the  first  time  the  real  combat  role 
of  the  National  Guard  was  made 
clear  to  the  members  of  this  company. 
At  the  end  of  the  2 weeks  both  the 
guardsmen  and  regulars  came  to 
realize  that  the  biggest  difference 
between  them  was  the  patch  they 
wore  on  their  left  shoulders. 

These  were  valuable  lessons  that 
reinforced  the  "Total  Army." 

Capt  William  C.  Lowe 
Mount  Holly,  N.J. 


ENGINEER  POWER 

I would  like  to  thank  SOLDIERS 
magazine  for  recognizing  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  May  1978  issue. 
There  were  some  interesting  articles 
about  some  parts  of  the  Corps.  One 
must  remember,  however,  that  not 
all  engineers  build  bridges  or  main- 
tain post  facilities.  Left  out  were 
those  without  whom  many  other 
elements  of  our  Army  could  not 
function— those  of  us  who  provide 
electrical  support  to  units  in  the 
field.  I am  a generator  mechanic 
in  a signal  unit  and  know  that  our 
unit  could  not  accomplish  its  mission 
without  power,  and  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  other  kinds  of  units 
in  the  same  position.  We  are  as  much 
a part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  combat  and  post  engi- 
neers and  just  as  proud  of  it. 

RFC  JoAnn  A.  Schlosser 
Frankfurt/MainHoechst,  Germany 


FAMOUSLY  FUNNY 

Enjoyed  your  feature  on  cartoonist 
Mike  Gauldin  (April  SOLDIERS).  He's 
the  best  Army  cartoonist  I've  ever 
seen.  If  he  decides  to  make  cartoon- 
ing a profession,  I predict  he'll  be 
nationally  syndicated  someday. 

Mike  Mowrer 
APO  New  York 


BIG  BROTHERS/BIG  SISTERS 

It  was  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  Big 
Brothers  of  Hawaii,  Inc.,  one  of  our 
affiliate  agencies,  that  the  list  of 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  agencies 
neighboring  major  Army  installations 
which  appeared  in  the  "What's  New" 
section  (March  SOLDIERS)  left  out 
several  bases  where  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters  programs  are  available.  Pro- 
grams exist  in  Hawaii  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Base, 
Barbers  Point  NAS,  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base,  Kaneohe  Marine  Air  Station, 
Wheeler  Field,  Camp  Smith  and  Fort 
Shatter.  I wonder  if,  in  your  next 
issue,  you  could  mention  these  bases 
so  that  service  personnel  there  will 
know  a Big  Brothers  agency  is  nearby. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  space 
and  exposure  you  have  given  the 
program  in  SOLDIERS  and  look  for- 
ward to  future  cooperation. 

Caroline  Meline 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  June 
1978  edition  of  SOLDIERS.  It  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  role  in  the  Total 
Army.  I intend  to  use  the  June  edi- 
tion with  my  recruiting  and  retention 
material.  Also,  page  8 (Soldier's 
Guide  for  Obtaining  Information 
and  Assistance)  is  destined  for  the 
unit  bulletin  board. 

SSgt  Felton  W.  Martin 
Quincy,  Fla. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do— and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your 
name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 


CONSUMER  CORNER 


Vitamin  Robbers 

Smokers 

• Heavy  smokers  may  be  short 
on  vitamin  C.  A 2-year  Canadian 
Nutrition  Survey  reported  that 
cigarette  smokers  with  dietary 
vitamin  C intakes  comparable 
to  those  of  nonsmokers  averaged 
lower  vitamin  C blood  plasma 
levels.  In  fact,  people  who  smoked 
20  or  more  cigarettes  a day  were 
40  percent  lower  in  vitamin  C 
levels. 

If  you're  a smoker  and  can't 
stop,  the  Vitamin  Information 
Service  advises  you  to  increase 
your  intake  of  vitamin  C through 
foods  rich  in  C or  by  taking  a 
vitamin  supplement.  Rich  natural  sources  are  citrus  fruits  and 
juices,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Drinkers 

• Heavy  drinkers  also  run  a vitamin  deficiency  risk.  Many 
nutritionists  say  that  alcohol  inhibits  the  body's  use  of  vitamins. 

People  who  drink  a lot  have  increased  needs  for  folic  acid 
and  vitamins  B-1  and  B-2.  (Early  signs  of  B-1  deficiency  include 
loss  of  appetite,  insomnia  and  irritability.) 

"Pill"  users 

• Women  who  use  oral  contraceptives  may  also  be  low  on  folic 
acid,  vitamins  B-1  and  B-2  plus  vitamins  B-6,  B-1 2,  C and  E. 

The  Vitamin  Information  Service  says  supplementation  with 
the  U.S.  Recommended  Daily  Allowances  (RDA)  of  vitamins  is 
sufficient,  except  for  B-6.  For  womea  taking  "the  pill,"  vitamin 
B-6  requirement  is  from  2 to  10  times  the  U.S.  RDA. 

Stress 

• Stress  to  your  body,  whether  physical  or  emotional,  can  result 
in  vitamin  deficiency.  Prolonged  exposure  to  infections,  disease 

or  viruses  may  reduce  your  body's  ability  to  absorb  or  use  vitamins. 

Vitamins  affected  usually  include  vitamins  C,  B-6  (necessary 
for  healthy  teeth,  gums,  red  blood  cells  and  the  nervous  system) 
and  folic  acid  (helps  maintain  the  intestinal  tract). 

Emotional  stress,  resulting  in  reduced  sleep  and  food  intake, 
can  create  a greater  need  of  nutrients.  Constant  exposure  to  cer- 
tain drugs — such  as  antibiotics,  anticonvulsants,  anti-TB  drugs 
and  even  aspirin — may  alter  your  vitamin  needs. 


Don’t  Miscalculate 


• A miniature  calculator  may 
be  as  small  as  your  fist,  but  it 
has  the  power  to  knock  you  off 
your  feet.  The  Journal  of  Environ- 
mental Health  warns  you  to  keep 
your  pocket  calculator  in  its  case. 

Improperly  shielded,  it  can 
explode.  Research  has  shown 
that  metal  objects— even  a pencil 
lead— coming  in  contact  with 
the  unprotected  battery  charge 
contact  points  may  cause  thermal 
runaway,  which  shorts  out  the 
nickel-cadmium  batteries.  The 
resulting  explosion  is  forceful 
enough  to  knock  a person  down. 


Cancer  Free 

• There  is  a place  in  this  world 
where  cancer  hasn't  reached.  The 
Hunza  tribe,  that  lives  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  is  extremely 
healthy  and  practically  free  from 
disease,  including  cancer. 

Since  1935,  scientists  have 
been  trying  to  discover  the  reason. 
They've  found  the  Hunza  tribe 
diet  to  be  rich  in  vitamins,  consist- 
ing only  of  products  from  their 
soiL  The  people  are  very  clean, 
live  in  air  free  of  pollution,  and 
lead  peaceful,  stress-free  lives. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  3,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• Basic  Combat  Training  (BCT)  ended  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  with  inactivation  of  1st  BCT 
Battalion.  . • .In  June,  Company  C,  1st  Battalion, 
1st  Signal  Training  Brigade  (STB),  graduated 

the  last  soldier  enrolled  there  in  BCT.  . . .The 
I 1st  STB  is  now  made  up  of  six  One-Station  Unit 
I Training  battalions.  . .in  which  basic  training 
1 subjects  are  integrated  with  advanced  signal 
training.  . . .Fort  Gordon's  2d  STB  will  continue 
to  conduct  Advanced  Individual  Training  for 
soldiers  who  take  BCT  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C., 
and  other  posts. 

• Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing 
(WRAIN)  was  also  inactivated  in  June.  . . .WRAIN 
retired  its  colors  at  commissioning  ceremonies 

of  its  last  graduating  class  of  100  nurses.  . . .As 
part  of  a cooperative  program  with  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Nursing,  WRAIN  first 
opened  its  doors  in  1964.  . . .In  its  14-year 
existence,  WRAIN  program  commissioned  1,219 
nurses  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


• Soldiers  from  Company  E,  30th  Infantry, 

4th  Battalion,  1st  Aviation  Brigade  (below), 
lower  the  flag  during  retreat  ceremonies  at 
Army  Aviation  Center  Headquarters,  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.  . . .Unit  was  inactivated  July  1.  . .after 
3 years  of  providing  infantry  support,  including 
ceremonies  and  security,  at  Fort  Rucker.  Most 
Co.  E soldiers  transferred  to  Co.  C,  509th  Infantry. 


Evolution  of  the  Chevron 
MSgt  David  R.  Collard 


The  wearing  of  colored  ribbons  or  sashes  around  waists,  shoulders, 
and  hats  and  the  carrying  of  special  weapons  were  the  most  common 
means  of  designating  ranks  in  the  early  armies.  Among  the  first  known 
to  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  uniform  for  soldiers  were  the  legions 
of  Caesar,  who  were  all  dressed  and  armed  alike.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  12th  century,  armorial  marks  or  devices  were  used  to  indicate  rank 
and  were  placed  on  the  shields  of  knights  whose  deeds  merited  them. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I of  England,  a captain,  a lieutenant,  an 
ensign,  a surgeon,  two  sergeants,  and  approximately  90  privates  comprised 
a company.  Still,  no  grade  distinctions  were  used  except  in  the  wearing 
of  scarfs  and  in  the  arming  of  officers  with  daggers  and  rapiers. 

In  America,  with  the  beginning  ofthe  Revolutionary  War.  the  soldiers 
of  the  American  colonies  wore  any  type  of  clothing  available.  This  created 
difficulties  in  discriminating  between  commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

Shortly  after  Washington  took  command  of  the  Continental  Army, 
he  ordered  that  badges  of  distinction  be  provided  tor  officers.  His  orders 
authorized  the  wearing  of  red  or  pink  cockades  in  the  hats  of  field  officers, 
yellow  or  buff  cockades  for  captains  and  green  for  subalterns;  also,  the 
wearing  of  an  epaulette  or  stripe  of  red  cloth  on  the  right  shoulders 
of  sergeants,  a green  stripe  for  corporals. 

In  1799  changes  were  made  in  army  uniforms  and  in  badges  of 
distinction  for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers.  Worsted 
epaulettes  were  assigned  to  noncommissioned  officers  as  follows: 
sergeant  major,  red  epaulettes:  sergeant,  one  epaulette  on  the  right 
shoulder;  corporal,  one  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder.  In  1813  sergeants 
were  authorized  to  wear  two  epaulettes  and  corporals  one. 

The  chevron  was  first  adopted  in  1821  as  an  emblem  of  rank  for 
noncommissioned  officers,  lieutenants  and  captains.  However,  the 
chevrons  determined  rank  only  by  the  position  in  which  they  were  worn. 
Therefore,  to  identify  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  more  clearly, 
the  wearing  of  chevrons  by  officers  was  abolished  in  1832. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  Army  used  the  chevron  in 
a manner  similiar  to  that  of  the  Union  Army.  Noncommissioned  officers 
wore  chevrons,  points  downward,  on  both  sleeves  of  the  uniform  coat 
above  the  elbow,  the  color  being  that  of  the  facing  of  the  arm  of  service 
to  which  a soldier  belonged. 

Since  the  origin  of  their  use  as  marks  of  distinction  in  our  Army, 
chevrons  have  undergone  various  changes;  for  instance,  in  placement 
on  articles  of  the  uniform,  in  color  and  the  prescribed  color  of  stitching, 
in  size,  and  in  the  ranks  and  authority  they  represent. 

In  1942  the  United  States  Army  had  seven  grades  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  The  Army  of  today  has  a total  of  14  different  chevrons 
to  depict  the  ranks  of  private  through  command  sergeant  major,  including 
four  specialist  ratings. 


From  Vignettes  of  Military  History" 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
History  Research  Collection. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  26) 

BEAST  OF  BURDEN:  The  helicopter  doing  the  lifting  is  a CH-54  Flying  Crane:  it's 
lifting  a CH-47  Chinook.  TRIVIA  TEASER:  Paperclips.  GROUPTESTING:  cry  of  hounds, 
bed  of  clams,  cast  of  hawks,  colony  of  ants,  flock  of  sheep,  muster  of  peacocks, 
nest  of  vipers,  pride  of  lions,  span  of  mules  and  yoke  of  oxen.  SMALL  CHANGE: 
$1.19 — a half-dollar,  a quarter,  four  dimes,  and  four  pennies. 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  3,  54) 


• ROTC  units  and  Army  Readi- 
ness Regions  are  looking  for  E7 
and  E8,  IIB  volunteers.  . .to  serve 
2-year  stabilized  tours  as  instruc- 
tors. . . .Job  requirements  preclude 
selection  of  applicants  already 
alerted  for  overseas  duty  or  cur- 
rently serving  a stabilized  tour.  . . . 
Details  outlined  in  AR  611-50. 

• Limit  on  PCS  moving  ex- 
penses within  a command  has 
been  increased  to  $100.  . . .Com- 
manders were  previously  restricted 
from  reassigning  soldiers  within 
their  commands  if  costs  to  move 
soldiers  and  personal  goods  were 
more  than  $25.  . . .See  AR  614-6. 

• Soldiers  on  active  duty  re- 
questing refunds  of  Veterans 
Education  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP)  contributions  should  apply 
to  Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
data  processing  center  in  Illinois.  . . . 
Separated  veterans  must  apply 

at  regional  VA  offices. 


Product  Improved  APC 

• "Product  Improved"  M113A1  Armored  Personnel  Carrier  suc- 
cessfully passed  all  tests.  . .is  slotted  for  production  beginning 
July  1979.  . . .Product  Improvement  Program  (PIP)  modifications 
include  restructured  engine  cooling  system,  additional  shock  ab- 
sorbers and  redesigned  torsion  bars.  . . .Two  outside-mounted  fuel 
cells  have  been  added  to  reduce  danger  of  fuel  being  ignited  inside 
the  carrier  and  to  increase  payload  space.  . . .A  turbocharger  in- 
creasing top  speed  by  38  percent  has  also  been  added.  . . .PIP  Tm- 
provements  also  scheduled  for  18,000  M113Als  already  in  inven- 
tory. . . .Ten-year  modification  program  will  be  handled  at  Red 
River  Army  Depot,  Tex,,  and  Mainz  Army  Depot,  Germany.  , . .PIP 
modifications  will  also  be  available  to  allies  who  own  an  additional 
40,000  APCs. 

PCS  To  Turkey 

• Soldiers  being  assigned  to  Turkey  must  have  all  required 
clothing  and  equipment  with  them  upon  arrival.  . . .Although  sol- 
diers are  required  by  regulation  to  carry  these  items  between  all 
PCS  stations.  . .Turkey  presents  a special  problem,  . . .According 
to  officials,  restrictions  on  stocking  certain  items  locally  and  time- 
consuming  inventory  replacement  procedures  require  up  to  6 months 
to  obtain  many  items.  . . .Women's  clothing  items,  for  example, 

are  currently  not  available  for  issue  in  Turkey.  . , .DA  has  directed 
commands  to  increase  efforts  to  insure  that  all  soldiers  who  PCS.  . . 
especially  to  Turkey.  . .are  carrying  all  required  clothing  and  equip- 
ment when  leaving  their  losing  commands. 


• New  M 876  Telephone  Maintenance  and 
Utility  Truck  (left)  now  in  Army  inventory.  . . , 
First  model  recently  delivered  to  11th  Signal 
Group,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  . , .Truck  replaces 
V17  Pole  Truck  and  M764  Earth  Auger.  , . .Eight 
men  it  takes  to  operate  older  vehicles  are  re- 
placed by  M876's  three-man  team.  . . .Soldiers 
from  11th  Signal  Group  are  undergoing  familiari- 
zation and  maintenance  training  on  new  vehicle. 

• New  Communications  and  Electronics 
Test  Board  set  up  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  . . .Board 
made  up  of  91  soldiers  and  civilians.  . .will 
test  new  signal  equipment  before  it  is  put  in 
hands  of  troops.  . . .Equipment  will  be  tested 

at  troop-user  level.  . .using  soldiers  in  signal 
MOS  as  well  as  engineers  and  technicians. 
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• Active/Reserve  drill  sergeants  of  the 
year  named.  . . .Sgt  1st  Cl  Dennis  D.  Watters, 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  was  named  top  active 
Army  drill  sergeant  of  the  year.  . . .Top  Army 
Reserve  honors  went  to  Sgt  1st  Cl  Larry  L. 
Hector,  104th  Division  (Tng),  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks, Wash.  . . .Both  were  awarded  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  during  ceremonies  at 
TRADOC  headquarters.  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


• Active  duty  officers  and  warrant  officers 
can  now  request  information  pertaining  to  their 
official  military  personnel  file  by  telephone.  . . . 
MILPERCEN  service  operates  24  hours  a day.  . . 
can  be  reached  by  calling  AUTOVON  221-8792/3 
or  commercial  (202)  325-8792/3.  . . .Requests 
normally  answered  within  5 working  days. 
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Enlisted  Dream  Sheets 

• Enlistment  Preference  Statement  (DA  Form  2635)  "dream 
sheet"  indicates  to  personnel  managers  soldier's  preference  for 

type  of  duty,  location,  training  and  other  personal  considerations.  . . . 
MILPERCEN  officials  say  a soldier  must  submit  a preference  state- 
ment upon  promotion  to  E5.  . .or  within  30  days  after  classification 
into  centrally  managed  MOS.  . . .Soldiers  may  submit  updates  or 
changes  to  preference  statements  at  any  time.  . . .Soldiers  serving 
overseas  should  review  their  statements  7 months  prior  to  rotation 
date.  . . .However,  those  serving  unaccompanied  short  tours  and 
having  homebase/advanced  assignments  cannot  change  CONUS 
areas  of  preference. 

NCO/OE  Training 

• Pilot  program  currently  underway  to  determine  role  of  NCOs 

in  organizational  effectiveness  (OE).  . . .Ninety  NCOs  will  be  selected 
to  attend  10  weeks  instruction  at  OE  Training  Center,  Fort  Ord, 

Calif.  . . .Upon  graduation,  individuals  will  serve  under  supervision 
of  OE  staff  officers  at  various  levels  throughout  the  Army,  . . . 

During  that  time  their  role,  selection  criteria  and  program  of 
instruction  will  be  evaluated.  . .to  determine  future  role  of  NCOs 
in  OE  program.  . . .Applications  for  pilot  program  should  go  through 
normal  channels  to  Commander,  MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPA, 
2461  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22331.  . .not  later  than 
December  1,  1978. 


• Starting  this  month,  women 
who  enlist  will  no  longer  be  issued 
Army  green  service  hats.  . . .Ser- 
vice hat  may  still  be  worn  as 

an  optional  wear  item.  . . .In 
addition,  it  will  remain  organi- 
zational issue  item  for  military 
police,  bands,  honor  guards  and 
ceremonial  units.  . . .Change 
came  about  as  a recommendation 
by  Army  Uniform  Board's  young 
soldier  advisory  panel. 

• OCS  weigh-in.  . . .Weight 
standards  in  AR  600-9  are  now 
an  eligibility  requirement  for 
all  applicants  for  officer  candi- 
date school.  . . .Soldiers  who  have 
submitted  application  for  con- 
sideration for  Class  1-79  must 
prepare  statement  that  they  meet 
weight  standards.  . . .Send  state- 
ment to  HQDA  (DAPC-OPP-P), 
200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22332.  . . .All  future  applications 
must  include  weight  statement. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  4,  53,  54,  56) 


• First  two  production  models  of  Ml 98 
Towed  Howitzer  have  been  completed  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  111.  . . .Howitzers  go  to  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  for  production  verification 
testing.  . .then  to  73d  Field  Artillery  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  for  troop  tests.  . . .Using  a crew 
of  11,  M198  has  maximum  rate  of  fire  of  four 
rounds  per  minute. 


• Beginning  this  month,  drill  sergeants  will 
receive  up  to  $100  a month  special  duty  assign- 
ment proficiency  pay.  . . .Under  new  plan  drill 
sergeants  will  receive  a monthly  rate  of  $50 
for  first  6 months  of  drill  sergeant  duty.  . .$75 
for  7 through  12  months.  . .$100  beginning  13th 
month.  . . .Procedures  for  applying  for  drill 
sergeant  program  are  in  DA  Pamphlet  600-8. 


• Texas  National  Guardsmen  (below)  prepare 
to  fire  81mm  mortar.  . .at  Seventh  Army  Train- 
ing Center,  Grafenwoehr,  Germany.  . . .Guards- 
men from  49th  "Lone  Star"  Division  took  annual 
training  this  year  in  Germany  with  units  of 
1st  Infantry  Division  (forward).  . . .Two-week 
training  period  combined  aspects  of  mechanized 
infantry  unit  tactics,  live  fire  exercises,  platoon 
maneuver  and  individual  proficiency  training 
in  European  environment. 


• Recent  MILPERCEN  letter  reminded 
soldiers  of  their  right  to  apply  for  remission 

or  cancellation  of  indebtedness  (to  the  Govern- 
ment). . . .Enlisted  soldiers  still  on  active  duty 
may  seek  relief  from  payment  of  money  owed 
the  Government  resulting  from  such  things 
as  overpayment,  excess  leave  taking  or  report 
of  survey.  . . .Relief  may  be  granted  if  repay- 
ment will  cause  unreasonable  hardship  on  in- 
dividual. . .or  when  overpayment  results  from 
an  injustice  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  its  representative.  . . . 
Complete  details  in  AR  600-4. 

• Nearly  4,000  Army  National  Guard,  Re- 
serve and  active  duty  military  policemen  re- 
cently completed  exercise  Golden  Pistol  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  . . .Five-day  field  training 
exercise  involved  MP  units  from  11  states  and 
Virgin  Islands.  . . .Billed  as  largest  MP  training 
exercise  since  World  War  II,  Golden  Pistol 
provided  training  in  proper  handling  of  prisoners 
of  war  (POWs).  . . .Problems  included  process- 
ing, questioning  and  transporting  POWs;  setting 
up  POW  camps;  camp  security;  and  riot  control. 


(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2.  53,  54,  56) 


Ep 

■j  T 

• U.S.  team  members  tackle  a water  obstacle 
during  CIOR  (Interallied  Confederation  of  Re- 
serve Officers)  competition  in  Germany.  . . . 
International  competition  is  made  up  of  10 
individual  events,  including  land  and  water 
obstacles  and  shooting.  . . .CIOR  was  formed 

30  years  ago  to  promote  friendly  relations  among 
NATO  members. 

• California  leads  Nation  in  Vietnam-era 
veteran  population  with  961,000,  followed  by 
New  York,  596,000;  Texas,  480,000;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 467,000;  and  Ohio,  431,000.  California 
also  leads  Nation  in  total  veteran  population, 
with  3.3  million.  . . .New  York,  again,  is  second 
with  more  than  2.5  million  residents  who  once 
served  in  the  military. 


• Two  more  Army  posts.  . . 

Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  and  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  . .will  begin  basic 
training  for  both  men  and  women 
this  month.  . . .They  join  Forts 
Jackson,  S.C.,  and  McClellan, 

Ala.,  as  posts  at  which  both  men 
and  women  recruits  receive  initial 
training.  . . .Concept  of  identical 
training  for  both  sexes  was  proved 
successful  in  1976  test  at  Fort 
Jackson.  . . .Army  expects  to 
train  18,500  new  women  soldiers 
in  FY  79.  . .900  more  than  in 

FY  78.  . . .Eventually  Army  plans 
to  open  all  installations  to  train- 
ing of  both  men  and  women. 

• Army  reservists  from  411th 
Civil  Affairs  Company  took  annual 
training  this  summer  aiding  civilian 
communities  in  Connecticut.  . . . 
Teams  from  the  unit  visited  21 
communities.  . .helping  to  prepare 
flood  annexes  to  town  and  city 
emergency  plans. 


PT  Standards 

• Recent  DA  message  explains  Army  physical  fitness  stand- 
ards. . . .Soldiers  must  score  a minimum  of  300  of  a possible  500 
points  on  PT  test.  . . .At  least  60  points  must  be  scored  on  each 
of  five  PT  test  events.  . . .Soldiers  who  fail  test  must  undergo 
special  conditioning  program.  . . .Change  to  AR  600-9  will  require 
soldiers  in  these  programs  to  retest  within  60  days.  . . .Trainees 
who  do  not  meet  standards  will  receive  remedial  training.  . .may 

be  recycled  in  training  units.  . .considered  for  administrative  action.  . . . 
Other  soldiers  who  fail  PT  test  more  than  once  may  be  separated.  . . . 
Regulations  explaining  personnel  actions  for  PT  failures  are  635-100, 
635-200,  135-175,  135-178  and  NGR  600-200. 

Airborne  Doctors 

• Nine  medical  students  from  Uniformed  Services  University 

of  Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Md.,  completed  basic  airborne  train- 
ing this  summer  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.  . . .Medical  officer  candidates 
at  the  university  are  required  to  undergo  non-medical  military 
training  during  summer  break.  . .to  gain  familiarity  with  service  ; 

life  and  help  them  better  understand  problems  related  to  military 

duty.  . . .Earning  their  wings,  along  with  their  assistant  comman- 
dant, Air  Force  Maj  Earl  Ferguson,  were:  Army  2d  Lts  Charles 
Longer,  William  Fox,  Donald  Bradshaw,  Kevin  Keenan,  David  Jacks 
and  William  McFadden;  Navy  Ensigns  George  Shaughness  and  Mitch 
Moffat;  Air  Force  2d  Lt  Joseph  Deering. 
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DOCTOR  TRAINING 

In  "Doctor  Shortage"  (July  SOL- 
DIERS) you  mentioned  the  Berry 
Plan,  Health  Professions  Scholar- 
ship Program  and  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences. 
Can  you  send  me  more  information 
on  these  programs  or  tell  me  where 
I can  write  for  the  information? 

Warren  Bowen 
Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Berry  plan  has  been  discon- 
tinued. For  information  on  the  Health 
Professions  Scholar ^dp  Program 
write:  Lt  Gen  C.  C.  Pixley,  The 
Surgeon  General,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 
Information  on  the  Uniformed  Ser- 
vices University  of  Health  Sciences 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Admis- 
sions Office  at  4301  Jones  Bridge 
Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 


PHOTO  MIX-UP 

In  "Close  Encounters"  (August 
SOLDIERS)  you  transposed  the  pic- 
tures of  author  Philip  Klass  and  John 
Acuff,  president  of  NICAP. 

Jennie  Zeidman 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Our  apologies  to  both  gentlemen. 
The  correct  identifications  are  below. 


WHITE  HOUSE  FELLOWS 

In  the  "What's  New"  section  of 
August  SOLDIERS  there  was  an 
article  on  the  White  House  Fellows 
program.  I am  very  interested  in 
the  program.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
to  get  the  details? 

Sgt  Robert  C.  Boutelle 
APO  New  York 

See  AR  621-7  or  write:  Commander, 
Military  Personnel  Center,  ATTN: 
DAPC-EPT-S,  2461  Eisenhower  Ave., 
Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 


CIB/BSM 

"What's  New"  (July  SOLDIERS) 
states  that  "World  War  II  veterans 
may  convert  their  CIBs  to  Bronze 
Star  Medals."  This  erroneously  im- 
plies the  veteran  may  wear  one  or 
the  other.  Para  2- l4b(2) , AR 
672-5-1,  says  nothing  about  the  con- 
version of  the  badge  to  the  medal. 

It  states  that  one  is  entitled  to  the 
award  if  he  was  a recipient  of  the 
CIB  during  the  period  cited.  You 
are  right  in  giving  this  widest  dis- 
semination, but  your  wording  may 
be  misconstrued  as  a "one  or  the 
other"  award. 

Capt  Anthony  F.  Ingrisano 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sorry  for  the  confusion.  Your 
interpretation  of  the  AR  is  correct. 
Qualified  individuals  are  entitled 
to  wear  both.  Program  is  open  only 
to  those  who  served  between  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945. 

Full  details  in  AR  672-5-1.  Inactive 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who  meet 
requirements  should  write  Commander, 
RCPAC,  9700  Page  Blvd,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  63132.  Those  still  on  active 
duty  may  apply  to  MILPERCEN, 

ATTN;  DAPC-MSS-A,  200  Stovall 
St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 


FIRSTHAND  ENCOUNTER 

Enjoyed  "Close  Encounters"  (August 
SOLDIERS).  Having  experienced 
a close  encounter  of  the  first  kind, 
along  with  about  60  to  80  other  per- 
sons at  a Sacramento,  Calif.,  drive- 
in  movie,  made  it  even  more  enjoyable. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1956, 
and  it  occurred  not  more  than  2 or 
3 miles  from  McClellan  AFB.  The 
film  had  just  started  when  a strange 
craft  moved  slowly  from  beyond 
and  directly  over  the  screen. 

The  craft  could  be  seen  clearly 
from  underneath.  It  was  large,  cir- 
cular and  moving  slowly.  There  were 
what  appeared  to  be  lighted  windows 
around  the  upper  edge  of  the  craft. 
Everyone,  including  me,  got  out  of 
their  cars  to  get  a better  look. 

The  thing  was  no  more  than  a 
possible  50  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  screen.  As  it  came  over  the 
cars  the  lighted  windows  darkened 
and  the  craft  departed  at  a terrific 
rate  of  speed.  I don't  know  what 
it  was,  but  I do  know  that  it  wasn't 
an  aircraft  that  I'd  ever  seen  before, 
SP4  Bill  W.  Neff 
Ogden,  Utah 

MISPLACED  MEDAL 

In  "Beyond  The  Call  of  Duty" 
(August  SOLDIERS),  you  listed  the 
Defense  Superior  Service  Medal  as 
seventh  in  importance  of  peacetime 
awards.  It  should  be  listed  as  third. 
Jane  Savage 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Thank  you  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your 
name  II  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because 
of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but 
we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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SOLDIERS 


IT'S  PAYDAY  Friday  at  Fort 
Bragg.  By  9 p.m.  most  of  the  troops 
are  gone.  After  a week  of  rugged 
duty,  it’s  time  for  leisure,  levity  and 
laughter. 

Specialist4Dan  Golotaisone 
of  a handful  of  soldiers  who  won’t 
be  celebrating  tonight.  In  2 hours 
he’ll  go  on  duty  as  a military  police- 
man (MP)  at  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  military  bases. 

Most  of  the  32  payday 
weekends  the  19-year-old  lawman 
has  experienced  here  have  been 
spent  “on  the  road’’  as  an  MP.  To 
him,  40,000  soldiers  carrying  $18 
million  pay  in  their  collective  pock- 
ets means  just  one  thing — trouble. 

“Fm  the  one  person  they 
don’t  want  to  see  tonight,’’  he  says, 
while  lacing  a pair  of  glistening  jump 
boots  that  he  hopes  will  pass  MP 
guard  mount.  “But  Fm  the  first  one 
they’ll  call  when  they  need  help.’’ 

After  checking  the  alignment 
of  perfect  creases  over  his  bloused 
boots,  SP4  Golota  swaps  his  green, 
“I  Give  A Damn — 21st  MP  Com- 
pany,’’T-shirt  for  a regulation  white 
one. 

Leaving  his  two-man  room, 
the  MP  pauses  at  a mirror.  The 
spotless,  white  hat  gets  a final 
adjustment.  He  looks  good  enough 
to  be  on  a recruiting  poster. 

Downstairs,  the  slim  soldier 
passes  a hallway  where  pictures  of 
three  former  21st  MP  Company 
patrolmen  are  displayed  over 
bronze  plaques.  During  the  past  4 
years,  all  three  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.. 

Through  the  door  and  into  the 
night,  he  walks  down  the  company 
street  carrying  a 24-inch  flashlight 
and  a briefcase  full  of  forms. 

In  the  basement  of  an  adja- 
cent building,  SP4  Golota  joins  a 
half-dozen  MPs  waiting  in  line. 
When  his  turn  comes,  the  patrolman 
hands  over  a card  and  asks  for  “a 
.45  and  10  rounds.’’  Then  he  heads 
out  toward  Transportation  Motor 
Pool  (TMP). 

In  the  next  90  minutes  he’ll 
draw  a vehicle,  stand  roll  call  at  the 
company,  attend  guard  mount  and 
start  his  8-hour  shift.  He  goes  out 
the  door  saying,  “Hope  they  have 
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some  sedans  left.  1 hate  pulling 
patrol  in  a jeep.  ...” 

* * * 

Except  for  police  radio  calls, 
the  MP  station  is  quiet  for  the 
moment.  A new  desk  sergeant.  Staff 
Sergeant  Willis  Hendrickson,  has 
just  come  on  duty. 

“You  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  get  the  wrong  attitude,’’  he  says. 
“An  MP  must  treat  everyone  with 
professional  courtesy  and  respect 
— until  they  show  you  they  must 
behandledotherwise.  Noteveryone 
out  there  is  out  to  do  you  a job.” 

More  than  99.9  percent  of 
Fort  Bragg’s  soldiers  will  not  need 
or  see  an  MP  tonight.  It’s  the 
remaining  few  troublemakers,  un- 
fortunates and  loonies  who  will  take 
up  most  of  the  MPs’  time. 

10:30  p.m.  As  the  desk  ser- 
geant answers  one  of  his  25  tele- 
phones, two  dozen  MPs  file  through 
the  station  door  and  walk  to  the  rear 
of  the  station  house. 

Inside  their  briefing  room 
there’s  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  anticipation.  Some  yell  back  and 
forth.  A few  talk  quietly  among 
themselves. 

SP4  Golota  comes  in  with  his 
partner.  Specialist  4 Steve  Cobb,  a 
23-year-old  patrolman  with  4 years 
of  police  work  behind  him — 2 as  a 
civilian  cop. 

“It’s  payday,  Steve.  We 
might  get  a lot  of  action  tonight.” 

SP4  Cobb  nods,  “Probably 
. . . but  I hope  not.” 

Small  talk  stops.  An  MP 
takes  the  podium  to  read  off  the 
night’s  BOLOs  (Be  On  the  Look- 
out for  . . .). 

“AUSBY,  RANDOLPH.  SIX- 
FOOT-ONE.  WEIGHS  I88.  DATE  OF 
BIRTH  THREE,  TWENTY-FIVE, 
FIETY-SEVEN.  ESCAPED  FROM  THE 
COUNTY  WHERE  HE  WAS  DOING 
ROADWORK.  HE'S  WEARING  GREEN 
PRISON  CLOTHES.  . . . 

“BE  ON  THE  LOOKOUT  FOR 
THREE  WHITE  MALES  WHO  KILLED 
THREELAWOEFICERSIN  STAUNTON. 
VIRGINIA.  PICK  UP  THEIR  DESCRIP- 
TIONS ATTHE  DESK.  HERE  ARE  THEIR 
NAMES.  . . ." 

The  voice  drones  on  through 
a list  of  stolen  cars,  lost-or-stolen 
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On  guard  mount, 
boots,  hair,  weapons 
and  uniforms  must 
meet  standards  of 
perfection  before  an 
MP  can  go  on  duty. 


tags,  and  cars  involved  in  robberies 
throughout  a four-state  area.  Each 
patrolman  copies  the  information 
into  a notebook. 

Most  BOLOs  come  from 
civilian  agencies.  An  “open  post,” 
Fort  Bragg  has  two  main  highways 
running  through  it  as  well  as  six  or 
seven  public  roads. 

The  patrol  supervisor,  a 
tough-looking  lO-year  veteran, 
takes  the  podium  to  remind  his  men 
of  the  SOP  on  pursuit  driving,  blue 
lights  and  the  use  of  sirens. 

“.  . . Speed  limits  . . . one- 
quarter  ton,  M-151.  Maximum  safe 
speed  for  this  vehicle  is  35  mph. 
When  this  vehicle  is  used  for  emer- 
gency or  pursuit  driving,  maximum 
speed  will  not  exceed  45  miles  an 
hour.  If  the  subject  cannot  be 
apprehended  at  this  speed,  the 
patrol  will  call  the  desk  sergeant.” 

An  anonymous  voice  fires 
back,  “Why?  Is  he  gonna  come  after 
me?” 
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The  room  shakes  with 
laughter.  High-speed  pursuit  driving 
is  so  dangerous  that  official  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  on  it.  The 
sergeant  starts  to  rebuke  the 
heckler,  but  is  interrupted  by  an 
urgent  message. 

“LISTEN  UP  PEOPLE.  THIS 
ONE  IS  IMPORTANT.  IT  JUST  HAP- 


PENED.  ARMED  ROBBERY  AT 
FOURTH  AND  F STREETS  OF  A PIZZA 
TRUCK.  A 'll  OR  78  BLUE  CUTLASS. 
THE  DRIVER  IS  THE  GUY  WHO  HAS 
THE  GUN.  . . ." 

10:50  p.m.  Guard  mounl 
formation.  MPs  stand  at  attention 
in  two  rows.  The  duty  officer  and 
patrol  supervisor  inspect  hoots, 
hair,  weapons,  uniforms  . . . ev- 
erything. Failing  this  routine 
inspection  means  being  “thrown 
off"  duty  and  a probable  discipli- 
nary action.  Tonight,  no  one  fails. 

^ 

It's  exactly  II  p.m.  when 
patrol  three-two  pullsaway  from  the 
lighted  MP  parking  lot  in  car  X-8, 
an  Army  green  Chevy  with  “Mili- 
tary Police"  emblazoned  on  both 
sides.  The  junior  partner,  SP4  Go- 
lota,  is  driving.  As  he  turns  the 
corner,  SP4  Cobb  calls  in  on  the 
radio  to  report  patrol  “three-two, 
in  service." 

Cruising  slowly  down  dark 
streets,  past  thick  tree  lines,  you 
wonder  what’s  going  to  be  out  there 
tonight.  “You  never  know,"  says 
SP4  Golota,  “until  the  night  is  over. 
You  just  have  to  be  ready  for 
anything.  Decide  it’s  going  to  be  an 
easy  night,  and  you  might  relax  or 
get  careless. 

“This  is  it.  Patrol  area  two. 
Home  of  the  7th  Special  Forces  and 
27th  Engineers.”  On  the  map  it’s 
lO  square  miles  of  Fort  Bragg’s 
south  side — shaped  like  a piece  of 
a jigsaw  puzzle.  About  15,000  peo- 
ple work  or  live  here.  Most  are  out 
for  the  night. 

Fifteen  minutes  into  the 
shift,  the  patrol  rolls  up  behind  a 
stalled  car.  After  checking  the 
driver’s  license  and  registration, 
they  help  him  push  the  7-year-old 
car  to  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 

Back  to  routine  patrol.  For 
the  uninitiated,  that  means  watching 
everything  and  anything  that  might 
endanger  people  or  property. 
There’s  nothing  “routine”  about  it. 

Nothing  is  moving  in  patrol 
area  two.  Maybe  tonight  will  be  one 
of  those  shifts  when  keeping  awake 
is  the  MP’s  biggest  problem. 

Patrol  three-two  stops  for  a 
red  light  behind  two  other  cars. 
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When  the  light  changes  they  start 
through  the  intersection. 

Just  at  that  moment  a car  runs 
the  light  in  front  of  the  movingautos. 
Moving  fast,  maybe  80  or  100 — it’s 
hard  to  tell.  Two  seconds  later  and 
the  speeding  car  would  have  scat- 
tered people  and  scrap  metal  all  over 
Bragg  Boulevard. 

“Let’s  get  him,  Dan,”  SIM 
Cobb  says,  reaching  for  the  radio 
mike. 

When  the  startled  drivers  get 
out  of  the  way,  SP4  Golota  turns 
the  corner  and  tromps  the  gas  pedal 
to  the  floor. 

Two  minutes  later,  they 
reach  the  limits  of  Fort  Bragg  and 
watch  the  fleeing  tail  lights  disappear 
into  the  darkness. 

“We’llcatch  him  nexttime,’’ 
SP4  Cobb  tells  himself,  aloud. 

The  patrol  turns  back. 

“I  hate  traffic  stops  any- 
way,” SP4  Cobb  rationalizes. 
“That’s  the  biggest  killer  of  law 
enforcement  officers.  You’re  really 
vulnerable  because  you’re  standing 
in  the  open  and  you  can’t  always 
see  what’s  going  on  in  the  other  car. 


You  can  w alk  up  and  gel  a gun  stuck 
in  your  face.  Or  he  can  decide  he 
doesn’t  want  a ticket  and  try  to  clip 
you  with  his  door  w hen  he  gets  out. 
It’s  usually  better  when  you  have 
a good  partner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  car.” 

4 he  radio  crackles  and  pops, 
making  it  hard  to  get  the  message. 
“That’s  for  another  patrol,  three- 
one.”  How  does  he  know?  “You 
get  used  to  it.  .After  a while  you 
can  talk,  drive  and  listen  for  your 
call  sign  all  at  the  same  time.”  SP4 
Golota  says. 

A two-seater  sports  car 
passes  on  the  left.  There  are  four 
people  crammed  in  it.  Maybe  five. 
The  MPs  pull  behind  the  car.  close 
enough  to  read  the  license  plates 
but  far  enough  back  to  stop  safely. 
SP4  Cobb  grabs  the  radio: 

-BRAGG.  THREE-TWO." 

"GO  AHEAD.  THREE-TWO. - 

REQUEST  A ROLLING  2829  (li- 
censeand  wanted  personscomputer 
check)  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR 
1978  LICENSE  MIKE  ALPHA  WHISKEY 
ONETWO  NINER." 

"ROGER.  STAND  BY  THREE- 


An  MP  reads  off  the  night’s  BOLOs:  “Be  on  the  lookout  for  three  white  males  who 
killed  three  law  officers. . . 


TWO.” 

Thedriver  sees  the  MP  sedan 
and  cuts  his  speed  to  40.  Then  30. 
Down  to  25.  Both  patrolmen  watch 
the  car  for  telltale  signs:  erratic 
driving,  contraband  being  thrown 
from  thecar.  a weapon  in  someone's 
: hand. 

A mile  down  the  road  they 
throw  the  blue  lights  on.  The  sports 
car  pulls  over  and  stops. 

The  lawmen  approach  the  car 
on  foot.  SP4  Golota  covers  the 
passenger  side  while  his  partner 
walks  up  to  the  driver’s  door. 

I “Sir,  may  I see  your  license 

1 and  registration,  please?” 

The  driver  bursts  into  pro- 
fanity as  he  fumbles  for  the  papers, 
i Finally,  he  shoves  them  through  the 
window. 

“Sir,  you’ve  been  stopped 
because  you  are  operating  an  over- 
loaded vehicle  which.  . . . Hand  me 
that  bottle  out  of  the  back  seat. 
Please. 

“I  saw  that  bottle.  Pass  it  out 
I here.  Please.  Now.”  From  the  tan- 
] gle  of  people  in  the  back  seat,  one 
arm  pushes  a half-empty  whiskey 
I bottle  to  SP4  Cobb.  Someone  back 
I there  makes  a scalding  comment 
about  his  ancestry.  He  ignores  it. 

“Sir,  please  step  out  of  the 
car.”  The  driver  gets  out  and  is 
directed  to  the  rear  of  the  car  for 
I a drunk  test. 

The  radio  relays  the  com- 
puter report:  the  car  and  owner  are 
clear  of  other  charges. 

I “Please  touch  your  nose  with 

one  finger,  with  your  head  back.  Do 
an  about  face,  please.  Another  one. 
Now  walk  this  white  line.” 

He  beats  the  test  but  loses 
on  the  ticket. 

“Sir,  I have  to  cite  you  for 
violation  of  both  North  Carolina 
General  Statute  18  Alpha  dash  26 
and  . . .”  The  two  violations  will 
put  a $50  dent  in  the  driver’s  pocket 
at  the  U.S.  Magistrate’s  Court.  But 
it  may  also  mean  that  none  of  these 
j four  men  will  be  in  the  hospital  at 
^ sunrise.  The  driver  is  less  than 
i appreciative. 

3 “Damned  cops,”  he  tells  a 

! friend,  “Every  %*@  time  I go  out, 
I get  stopped.  Seems  like  these 


%#@**##  are  just  waiting  for 
me.” 

In  the  past  2 years,  SP4  Cobb 
says  he’s  written  “about  a thousand 
traffic  citations.”  He  isn’t  sure  how 
many  accidents  he’s  covered  as  an 
MP.  Enough,  he  says,  “to  get  used 
to  the  blood  and  the  guts.  The  only 
thing  that  still  bothers  me  is  when 
people  are  in  pain  . . . moaning  and 
crying  and  screaming.  I feel  so 
helpless  then.  I can’t  do  any  more 
to  help  them  . . . can’t  make  them 
feel  any  better.” 

The  overloaded  passengers 
are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  car  and 
wait  for  the  taxi  the  MPs  have 
requested  from  the  police 
dispatcher.  They  obey  without 
comment. 

It’s  I:30a.m.SP4Cobbstarts 
filling  out  entries  on  his  MP  Patrol 
Log  to  report  the  sports  car  and  the 
deadlined  car.  SP4  Golota  says, 
“Everything  an  MP  does,  there’s 
a report  for.  It  all  has  to  be  docu- 
mented with  some  kind  of  paper- 
work. . . . 

The  radio  suddenly  blares, 
"THREE-TWO.  PROCEED  TO  THE  NCO 
CLUB.  ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE.  AMBU- 
LANCE IS  EN  ROUTE.  ALL  UNITS  STAY 
OUT  OF  THIS  AREA,  EXCEPT  THREE- 
TWO.” 

"BRAGG,  THREE-TWO.  ROGER 

The  car  leaps  ahead.  Hearts 
pound.  Is  someone  dying?  Or  alive, 
armed  and  dangerous?  No  matter 
what,  they  have  to  go.  The  car 
reaches  the  club  in  52  seconds. 

Thirty  or  forty  people  stand 
on  the  steps,  all  watching  the  two 
MPs.  No  one  moves  out  of  the  way. 
Both  white  hats  weave  through  the 
crowd.  Inside,  the  club  manager 
motions  them  to  his  office. 

A 40-year-old  woman  sits  in 
the  manager’s  tiny  office.  Dark 
blood  runs  freely  from  a deep  gash 
near  her  wrist.  Blood-soaked  paper 
napkins  litter  the  floor.  Her  date, 
a young  PFC,  is  trying  to  stop  the 
bleeding  with  another  napkin. 

SP4  Cobb  steps  in,  wraps  the 
woman’s  wound  in  an  olive  drab, 
battlefield  bandage.  “What  hap- 
pened?” he  asks. 

She  runs  a boney  hand 


SP4  Dan  Golota  draws  his 
.45  pistol  and  10  rounds, 
hoping  he  won’t  need  them 
tonight. 


through  tufts  and  wisps  of  her 
bedraggled  hair.  “I  don’t  know  why 
I did  it,”  she  replies,  thickly.  “I 
just  did  it!  I just  did  it.”  There  is 
no  sign  that  she  feels  any  pain  from 
the  4-inch  slash. 

SP4  Golota  returns  from  in- 
terrogating witnesses. 

“Steve, it’snotasuicide.  Her 
date  was  breaking  and  eating  pieces 
of  glass;  she  said,  T can  do  that 
too.  ’ Then  she  smashed  a water  glass 
in  her  hands  and  kept  smashing  her 
hands  into  it.” 

Two  medics  come  in.  They 
throw  away  her  cigarette,  check  the 
wound,  take  her  to  an  ambulance, 
and  drive  away. 

The  crisis  is  over,  but  the 
night  is  not.  It’s  just  2 a.m. 

The  two  peace  officers  walk 
back  to  the  car.  “Back  in  service,” 
the  patrol  reports. 

“Dan,  let’s  stick  around  here 
for  a few  minutes.  The  club  is  closing 
and  there  may  be  trouble  out  back.” 
Slowly,  they  circle  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  club  parking  lot.  A 
half  dozen  people  stand  near  one 
car.  As  politely  as  possible,  they 
ask  the  group  to  break  it  up  and 
call  it  a night.  One  man — who  has 


“Of  the  Troops  and  For  the  Troops” 

THE  MILITARY  Police  Corps  was  born  and  raised  in  war. 

When  America  was  fighting  for  freedom  from  Britain,  the  first 
provost  marshal  was  appointed  by  General  George  Washington.  He 
directed  the  provost  marshal  to  take  charge  of  a group  of  men  "armed 
and  accoutered  as  light  Dragoons  (cavalry)"  and  empowered  them 
"toapprehend  marauders, deserters,  drunkards,  riotersand  stragglers." 

In  World  War  I,  the  first  actual  "corps"  of  military  policemen 
(MP)  was  formed  in  France  to  support  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  It  was  then  that  MPs  first  donned  their  now-familiar  brassards. 

Today’s  MP  Corps  came  into  existence  as  the  Army  mobilized 
for  World  War  II. 

"An  average  MP  spends  about  6 days  a month  working  as  an 
MP  patrolman,”  says  Colonel  James  Russell,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
provost  marshal.  "The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  maintenance  and 
training — getting  ready  to  be  a combat  soldier. 

"They  have  to  train  to  be  combat-ready  just  like  everyone  else 
in  the  Army." 

Police  work  has  become  so  complex  that  “We  have  to  keep 
our  people  in  schools  continually.  The  goal  is  to  keep  10  percent  there 
all  the  time  ...  to  maintain  proficiency,"  Col  Russell  says. 

"Many  of  the  tasks  are  related.  You  apprehend  a murderer  in 
combat  just  like  you  do  out  on  the  street  ...  or  deal  with  a traffic 
accident  the  same  way. 

"But  our  main  mission  in  life  is  to  go  to  war  and  to  train  to 
go  to  war.” 

Since  1941,  the  MP  Corps  has  provided  16  years  of  combat 
support  in  three  wars  on  two  continents.  Today,  Military  Police  serve 
as  peacekeepers  from  Seoul,  Korea,  to  Checkpoint  Charlie,  Berlin. 
Their  motto  says  it  all:  "Of  the  troops  and  for  the  troops.” 


the  arms  and  IQ  of  a tree  trunk — 
mouths  some  unkind  remarks.  They 
ignore  him;  he  leaves  with  a girl. 

The  patrol  nears  two  people 
who  are  standing  in  the  shadows 
next  to  a car.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
5-foot-4  soldier  who  is  trying  to  steal 
a good-night  kiss  from  a 6-foot, 
300-pound  lady.  At  the  sight  of  the 
MP  sedan,  they  break  the  bold  and 
leave  in  separate  directions. 

Down  the  road , back  to  patrol 
area  two.  Checking  barracks  park- 
ing lots.  No  midnight  auto  parts 
ripoff  operations  are  going  on  right 
now.  Nothing  is  moving  in  the 
deserted  parking  lots. 

“THREE-TWO  BRAGG  . . . PRO- 
CEED TO  THE  EEC  (Law  Enforce- 
ment Center  in  Fayetteville.)  PICK 
UP  FOUR  MIKE-PAPPAS  WHO  ARE 
GETTING  OFF  DUTY.” 

Specialists  Cobb  and  Golota 
get  a van  from  the  MP  station  and 
head  downtown.  A few  blocks  from 


the  Law  Enforcement  Center  they 
pass  the  street  the  four  MPs  had 
been  patrolling  on  foot  all  night — 
Hay  Street:  500  yards  of  cut-and- 
shoot  taverns,  topless  joints,  pawn 
shops,  hookers  and  greasy  spoon 
cafes.  It’s  an  open  sore  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  town,  and  the 
source  of  enough  trouble  to  warrant 
joint  patrols  of  city  and  military 
police.  Tonight,  only  two  military 
persons  were  taken  into  custody  on 
“The  Street.’’ 

After  returning  the  four  82d 
Airborne  MPs  to  Fort  Bragg,  Spe- 
cialists Cobb  and  Golota  return  the 
van  to  the  MP  station.  The  station 
clock  reads  3:57  a.m. 

A man  and  wife  are  arguing 
infront  of  the  high-topped  MPdesk. 
She  had  been  called  in  to  drive  him 
home  from  the  club  safely.  He  is 
refusing  to  go  “until  they  charge 
me  with  something.  I know  my 
rights.’’ 


Someone  says  the  argument 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
an  hour.  By  the  time  the  couple 
leaves,  the  two  patrolmen  are  back 
on  the  road. 

I'he  MP  sedan  cruises 
through  five  more  parking  lots  in 
area  two.  One  of  the  thousand 
parked  cars  has  its  lights  on.  “Let's 
check  it  out,  Steve.” 

The  motor  is  running.  They 
find  a still  body  sprawled  aw'kw'ardly 
across  the  front  seat.  The  doors  are 
locked.  SP4  Cobb  raps  on  the 
window'  several  times. 

A bleary-eyed  soldier  finally 
sits  up  and  opens  the  door.  He  says 
nothing. 

“Sir.  you  can't  sleep  out 
here.  It’s  toodangerous,”  SP4Cobb 
says.  The  man  gets  out,  leaving  the 
car  running.  “No.  Please  turn  your 
car  off.  That’s  right.  Now  take  the 
keys  out  of  the  ignition.  Thank  you. 
Now  go  on  up  to  the  barracks  and 
go  to  bed.’’  The  man  stumbles  off 
toward  the  barracks  without  saying 
a word. 

“No  one  ever  says  thank 
you.  Your  peers  will  pat  you  on  the 
back,  but  it’s  the  only  reward  you’ll 
ever  get,’’  says  SP4  Cobb. 

Back  to  routine  patrol.  The 
post  is  quieter  than  Arlington  Cem- 
etery. Even  the  radio  has  stopped 
its  incessant  noise.  They  request, 
and  get,  permission  to  go  eat. 

Dinner,  breakfast  or  what- 
ever meal  you  eat  at  4:30  a.m.  is 
available  only  from  vending  ma- 
chines. A microwave  sandwich  and 
machinesoda.  Two  other  MPscome 
in.  They  swap  MP  “war  stories,’’ 
talk  shop  and  trade  information  on 
law  enforcement  training.  SP4  Go- 
lota says  he’d  like  to  attend  MP 
Investigator’s  School  but  doesn’t 
knowif  he’d  want  the  extension  that 
goes  with  it.  In  a year  or  so  he  plans 
to  enter  civilian  law  enforcement; 
he’s  already  working  on  a degree 
in  that  field. 

4:50  a.m. — It  was  a short 
lunch  hour.  “Someone  might  need 
us,’’  SP4  Golota  explains. 

Three  blocks  away,  an  old 
car  is  barreling  down  the  middle  of 
the  road.  It  straddles  the  white  line, 
unsteadily.  The  MPs  stop.  The  car 
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swerves  around  them.  They  turn  the 
sedan  in  the  street  and  go  after  the 
car. 

“Dan,  I think  we’ve  got  a 
DUI  (Driving  Under  the  Influ- 
ence).” 

They  start  to  close  on  the  car. 
It  makes  a U-turn  and  goes  the  other 
way  past  the  MPs.  Pressure  mounts 
as  they  whip  into  a turn. 

When  they  get  close  enough 
to  the  car  to  see  the  plates,  both 
read  the  number  aloud.  SP4  Cobb 
calls  the  number  and  situation  in  to 
the  station  as  he  flips  on  the  blue 
light. 

The  escaping  car  makes  a 
slow  left  turn  down  a dirt  road,  then 
speeds  up.  The  siren  starts  wailing. 
They  stay  with  the  mottled  blue  car. 
Another  100  yards  and  the  car  stops. 

SP4  Golota  fades  to  the  right 
tocover  his  partner.  The  other  MP’s 
face  is  tight  as  he  walks  warily  to 
the  driver’s  window. 

From  SP4  Golota’s  covering 
position,  seconds  pass  like  hours. 

Then,  “Hey,  Dan,  Let’s  go. 
Quick.”  They  get  back  in  the  car. 

“What’s  up,  Steve?” 

“It’s  a lady  and  her  son. 
She’s  not  drunk.  He’s  got  sickle-cell 
anemia  and  he’s  having  an  attack. 
She’s  trying  to  get  him  to  the 
hospital.  I’ve  got  her  followingus.” 

“I  think  she  got  lost  trying 
to  find  the  hospital  in  the  dark.” 

The  two  MPs  lead  the  sleepy, 
worried  mother  to  the  emergency 
entrance  of  the  hospital.  Before  she 
can  get  her  pre-school-aged  son  out 
of  the  car,  the  MPs  have  a wheel- 
chair at  her  car  door. 

The  three  of  them  wheel  the 
youth  into  the  Womack  Army 
Hospital’s  Emergency  Room.  A 
doctor  is  waiting. 

5:30  a.m. — Routine  patrol. 
Less  than  2 hours  to  go.  First  light 
is  spreading  over  the  eastern  sky 
as  the  patrol  cruises  the  deserted 
streets  of  a sleeping  post. 

They  talk  about  the  job  and 
its  frustrations. 

“A  lot  of  people  forget  that 
we’re  here  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws,  but  also  to  protect  and  to 
serve. 

“Nobody  likes  an  MP  until 


they  need  us,”  SP4  Golota  says. 

“And  you  can  put  this  in  your 
story  too,”  says  SP4  Cobb.  “We 
need  backingfrom  the  people.  They 
don’t  want  to  ‘get  involved’  when 
we  need  cooperation. 

“We  don’t  care  about 
thanks.  I get  a lot  of  self-satisfaction 
because  I know  I do  a good  job  and 
because  I like  being  a cop.  But  we 
need  their  help  and  cooperation. 

“You  ask  them,  ‘Did  you  see 
what  happened?’  They  were  there 
the  whole  time  and  they  say,  ‘No 
man,  I didn’t  see  nothing.’  It  makes 
things  a whole  lot  harder. 

“They  have  to  have  some- 
body to  enforce  the  laws.  It’s  im- 
portant to  me  because  I believe  in 
a free  society  and  in  other  people’s 
rights,”  says  SP4  Cobb. 

“Somebody  has  to  do  the 
job,”  SP4  Golota  says. 

“I’m  still  kind  of  idealistic, 
1 guess.  I’m  still  trying  to  change 
the  world  and  help  people,”  SP4 
Cobb  says. 


The  last  hours  pass  more 
slowly  than  the  previous  eight. 

At  6:30  a.m.,  a red,  fireball 
sun  rises  over  the  grey  horizon, 
silhouetting  the  North  Carolina 
pines.  Heavy  mist  hangs  in  the  air, 
blankets  the  ground  and  adds  to  the 
stillness  of  dawn.  Birds  chirrup  the 
sunrise. 

“THREE-TWO,  BRAGG.” 
"BRAGG,  THREE-TWO.” 

“ THREE-TWO,  RETURN  TO  MY 
LOCATION  FOR  EOT.”  (End  Tour  of 
Duty) 

““ROGER.  . . .” 

“Know  something,  Dan?It’s 
sure  going  to  feel  good  to  hit  that 
sack!” 

“Man,  1 know!  I can’t  wait 
to  get  out  of  these  clothes  and  into 
a shower.  It’s  been  sticky,  hot  all 
night.  And  this  white  hat  is  giving 
me  a headache.” 

For  some  40,000  people  at 
Fort  Bragg,  the  day  is  just  beginning 
at  7 a.m.  For  these  MPs  it’s — at  long 
last  — over.Q 


Souvenirs 

of 

History 


For  a youngster  fascinated  with  guns  and  Indian 
culture,  growing  up  in  Arizona  and  knowing  an 
Apache  chief  is  close  to  heaven. 

But  that’s  exactly  where  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
John  Krautter,  now  with  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  found  himself  as  a child. 
He  lived  with  his  family  on  a 160-acre  guest  ranch 
near  Tucson. 

“It  didn’t  take  long  to  learn  how  to  fire  a weapon, 
throw  a tomahawk  or  use  a bow  and  arrow,’’  says 
CW02  Krautter.  As  for  Indian  culture,  he  experienced 
that  first-hand  from  Geronimo  Goghli,  grandson  of  the 
famous  Apache  chief.  Goghli  lived  near  the  Krautter 
ranch. 

All  his  life,  CWO  Krautter  has  acquired  weapons 
any  way  he  could.  “I  remember  sitting  on  a deerskin 
in  my  living  room  when  I was  16  years  old  and  bartering 
with  an  Indian  named  Mana.  He  had  a Winchester 
.22  pump  that  I just  had  to  have.  When  the  deal  was 
completed  I had  the  rifle  and  Mana  had  a model  94 
Winchester  and  the  deerskin  we  were  sitting  on.’’ 

Several  of  his  weapons  were  found  while 
exploring  the  mountains  and  desert  near  his  home. 
“A  friend  and  I were  taking  a trail  into  a canyon  when 
we  came  across  an  old 
abandoned  cabin,’’  says 
CWO  Krautter.  “The  roof 
was  caved  in  but  when  we 
walked  inside  there  were 
two  ’73  Springfield  rifles 
and  an  8-millimeter  shotgun 
leaning  against  the  fire- 
place.’’ 

One  of  his  most  un- 
usual finds  occurred  in 
1958.  He  was  walking 
through  the  desert  when  he 
stumbled  on  an  I860  Army 
Colt  buried  in  the  sand. 

“The  Colt  had  red  onyx 
grips,’’  he  recalls,  “Its 


B.J.  SMALL  Is  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  25th  Infantry  Division, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 


CWO  2 John  Krautter  relaxes  by  refurbishing  guns  like 
this  .54  caliber  Sharps  carbine. 


hammer  was  cocked  and  it  had  four  rounds  in  it.” 

He  once  owned  a .Spencer  .52-caliber  repeating 
rifle,  the  first  practical  weapon  of  its  kind  used  by 
the  military. 

According  to  CWO  Krautter,  the  rifle  almost 
never  made  it  into  Army  hands.  “At  the  time  the  Spencer 
came  out  the  War  Department  wasn’t  ready  to  accept 
it.  So  Chris  Spencer,  the  creator  of  the  rifle,  personally 
presented  it  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Abe  took 
it  out  on  the  White  House  lawn  and  fired  seven  rounds 
at  a board  50  yards  away.  After  hitting  the  target  all 
seven  times,  Abe  approved  the  rifle  for  the  Army.” 

Since  joining  the  Army  in  1963  as  an  enlisted 
man,  CWO  Krautter  has  owned  32  guns.  But  he’s  a 
trader  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  hold  onto  many  of  his 
finds.  He  doesn’t  hesitate  to  trade  off  items  in  his 
collection  for  a good  deal. 

However,  he  owns  a Confederate  saber  that  he’ll 
never  let  go — or  so  he  says.  “It  has  blood  rust  on 
it,”  says  CWO  Krautter.  “It’s  nearly  impossible  to 
find  another  like  it  anywhere.”  He  found  the  saber 
in  a pawn  shop. 

At  the  moment  his  collection  consists  of  the 
saber,  a Derringer  pistol,  a Kentucky  rifle  and  a Sharps 

carbine.  But  if  a good  deal 
comes  along  that  could 
change  quickly. 

When  he  finishes  his 
tour  in  Hawaii,  CWO 
Krautter  wants  to  take  his 
wife  Judy  and  two  children 
back  to  where  he  grew  up. 
“I’d  like  to  get  back  to 
Arizona  and  open  a gun 
shop,”  he  says. 

Listening  to  him  re- 
call his  childhood  adven- 
tures, there’s  little  wonder 
why  he  wants  to  return. 
“I’m  going  to  take  my  son 
Jonathan  hunting  and  ex- 
ploring,” he  says  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye.  Wonder 
what  they’ll  be  looking 
for?n 
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SEN  SPENT  a sleepless  night.  His 
mind  was  a maze  of  conflicting 
thoughts.  As  he  tossed  and  turned  under 
the  sheets  he  hoped  that  morning  would  bring 
order. 

At  dawn,  Zen  sprang  from  bed  and 
dressed  quickly.  He  hurried  to  the  kitchen 
area  and  pushed  a small  button  on  the  wall. 
A television-like  screen  lit  up,  displaying 
the  date  and  other  important  data:  “July 
5,  3000  A.D.  Temperature:  20°  Celsius. 
Weather  forecast:  Washington  has  decreed 
that  today  is  to  be  cloudy  with  occasional 
rain.  The  bad  weather  is  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  warm,  sunny  weather 
provided  over  the  holiday  weekend.” 

Zen  didn’t  care.  He  was  on  top  of 
the  world.  An  archeologist,  he  had  recently 
unearthed  the  remains  of  a city  dating  from 
the  period  1978  A.D.  It  was  the  greatest 
discovery  of  his  25-year  professional  career. 

Today,  he  was  to  start  excavating  a 
great  hall  that  he  found  in  what  apparently 
had  been  a market  place — ancient  records 
called  it  a “mall.” 

After  a hurried  breakfast,  Zen  en- 
tered his  transporter  and  seconds  later 
arrived  at  the  excavation  site.  He  and  his 
co-workers  descended  into  the  dark,  cool 
chamber  of  the  hall.  The  work  began. 

Excitement  was  running  high  because 
of  the  artifacts  recently  uncovered — an 
inscription  molded  in  plastic  saying  “Art’s 
Electric,”  a large,  heavy  ball  with  three  holes 
in  it  and  an  odd-shaped  piece  of  wood  about 
15  inches  high. 

Early  guesses  as  to  the  function  of 
this  place  was  that  it  was  a gaming  center 


BBWLTFIS, 
is?s  B.B. 

Steve  Abbott 


OUR  WORTHY  explorer  Zen  discovered  tenpin  bowling  at  his  excavation 
site:  however,  that’s  not  the  only  bowling  game  in  town.  Others  include 
candlepins,  duckpins,  fivepins,  skittle,  ninepins  and  lawn  bowling. 

The  pins  used  in  tenpin  bowling  are  made  of  hardwood  and  covered 
with  plastic.  In  some  of  the  other  variations  of  the  game,  the  pins  are 
mostly  synthetic  material.  Lawn  bowling  doesn't  use  pins,  only  balls. 

Lanes  are  made  of  pine  and  hardwood,  they’re  3V2  feet  wide  and 
60  feet  long  from  the  foul  line  to  the  head  pin. 

Balls  are  basically  hard  rubber.  In  tenpins  they  have  a maximum 
weight  of  16  pounds.  There’s  no  minimum  weight. 


IT’S  BELIEVED  that  bowling,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  played  by  more 
people  than  any  other  sport  on  earth  except  perhaps  soccer  football. 

The  game  of  bowling  didn’t  start  as  a sport  but  rather  as  a religious 
rite.  In  Germany  about  the  3d  or  4th  century  A.D.,  parishioners  placed 
their  "kegel,"  or  club,  at  the  end  of  a runway  very  similar  to  today’s 
lanes.  The  club  represented  a heathen.  A stone  was  rolled  down  the 
runway  in  an  attempt  to  knock  over  the  kegel.  By  knocking  it  over  you 
cleansed  your  soul  from  sin.  Bowlers  even  today  are  often  referred  to 
as  "keglers." 

BOWLING  IS  a popular  sport  in  the  Army.  Most  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  have  bowling  centers. 

Most  of  the  bowling  establishments  in  the  Arrpy  are  similar  to 
the  24-lane  center  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Ronald  P.  Coleman,  manager 
of  the  Fort  Belvoir  facility,  says,  "In  winter  ...  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
we  run  from  1-  to  3-hour  waiting  lists.  Bowling  is  popular  because  it’s 
a chance  for  groups  from  the  same  unit  to  participate  in  a team  event, 
it’s  relatively  inexpensive  and  it’s  a family-type  sport.’’ 

Army  bowling  centers  usually  have  civilian  managers  and  staffs. 
Soldiers  often  work  part-time  in  them  after  duty  hours  and  on  weekends. 
All  the  Army  centers  are  self-supporting,  nonappropriated  fund  activities. 

***** 

THE  ARMY  recently  crowned  its  1978  All-Army  Bowling  champion.  He’s 
Private  First  Class  Earl  Smith  Jr.,  2d  Armored  Division,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 
He  rolled  a high  game  of  257  and  averaged  198  to  win  the  title  over 
20  of  the  Army’s  top  bowlers  at  Fort  Crd,  Calif. 

THE  GUIDING  light  for  bowlers  is  the  American  Bowling  Congress  (ABC). 
Headquartered  in  Greendale,  Wis.,  the  ABC  was  formed  in  1895  to 
standardize  the  game. 

The  ABC  is  made  up  of  about  3,000  affiliated  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  countries.  The  president  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  ABC  are  drawn  from  these  associations. 

Membership  in  the  ABC  includes  4 million  men, "3.5  million  women 
in  the  Women’s  International  Bowling  Congress  (WIBC)  and  thousands 
of  teens  in  the  American  Junior  Bowling  Congress  (AJBC). 

Each  affiliated  association  sends  delegates  to  an  annual  convention 
where  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ABC  are  debated,  changed  or 
amended  as  needed. 

Bowling  establishments  that  join  the  ABC  are  inspected  annually 
by  the  local  ABC-affiliated  association.  Member  lanes  must  conform 
to  ABC  rules  and  their  lanes  and  equipment  must  meet  the  standards 
established  by  the  organization.  ABC  doesn’t  get  involved  in  management 
of  the  lanes  or  their  price  policies. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  ABC  also 
sanctions  bowling  tournaments,  provides  awards,  and  tests  for  possible 
approval  any  new  equipment  coming  on  the  market. 

THE  CCST  of  bowling  is  one  of  its  features.  Average  cost  of  a game 
in  a commercial  center  is  85  to  90  cents.  Rental  of  shoes  is  about  45 
cents.  Military  lanes  average  about  10  cents  less. 

BCWLING,  IN  ANY  FCRM,  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  look — especially 
if  you  watch  professional  bowlers  rolling  strike  after  strike  on  television. 

It’s  wise  for  children  and  adults  just  beginning  the  sport  to  invest 
in  some  instruction.  Some  Army  bowling  centers  offer  instruction,  as 
do  many  civilian  establishments. 

For  information,  visit  your  post  bowling  center  or  any  civilian 
establishment  in  your  area. 


for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  hall  and 
pieces  of  wood  were  obviously  weapons  of 
some  sort.  The  inscription  probably  identi- 
fied one  of  the  combatants. 

Weeks  passed  quickly,  yet  the  mys- 
tery of  the  great  hall's  function  only 
deepened.  One  day  a long,  narrow  “lane" 
was  unearthed.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  was 
a platform  with  10  circles  on  it.  A pit  and 
the  remnants  of  a large  machine  lay  behind 
the  platform. 

More  inscriptions  were  uncovered. 
Great  sheets  of  writing  tablets  were  found 
with  namesfollowed  by  numbersand  strange 
slash  marks.  These  numbers  and  symbols 
were  somehow  totaled  and  figures  such  as 
150,  123,  200  were  arrived  at. 

But  the  hall  and  its  contents  continued 
to  defy  logical  e.xplanation  until  late  in 
August  when  another  discovery  sent  spirits 
soaring  once  again — a near  perfectly  pre- 
served book  was  unearthed. 

In  it  was  a startling  story  about  the 
American  Bowling  Congress  (ABC  as  it  was 
then  known).  Zen  and  a group  of  scholars 
immediately  concluded  that  this  was  a 
political  activity.  Perhaps  the  hall  was  the 
meeting  place  of  ABC  delegates  intent  on 
changing  the  political  direction  of  the  cul- 
ture. 

The  volume  also  detailed  the  ABC 
constitution,  its  bylaws  and  the  rules  of  play 
of  a game  called  bowling.  Play?  Bowling? 
These  were  the  baffling  parts.  ' 

What  was  this  thing  called  bowling? 
What  relationship  did  it  have  to  this  Con- 
gress? From  the  volume  the  scholars  found 
that  the  ABC  was  made  up  of  some  3,000 
smaller  affiliated  bowling  associations 
spread  across  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

This  ABC  maintained  the  “integrity"  I 
of  the  game  of  bowling  by  insuring  adherence  I 

to  a set  of  rules,  by  setting  standards  for  ! 
the  equipment  used  in  the  game  and  by 
testing  new  equipment  that  was  developed. 

If  the  ABC  had  political  ambitions 
it  certainly  had  a strong  base  of  support.  , 

Membership  in  1978  A.D.  included  ; 
4 million  men.  A separate  organization  under  ; 
ABC  auspices,  the  Women’s  International  ’ 
BowlingCongress,  had  3.5  million  members.  ! 
There  was  also  an  American  Junior  Bowling 
Congress  with  thousands  of  youth — could  j 

it  be  a start  toward  building  a power  base  ! 
among  children? 

The  ABC  was  run  by  a president  and 
a board  of  directors — all  selected  from  the 
affiliates  around  the  country. 

If  there  were  Congress  affiliates  j 
around  the  entire  country,  as  well  as  over- 
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seas,  that  meant  that  this  great  hall  wasn’t 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The  scholars 
conferred  with  archeologists  at  other  sites 
around  the  country.  Soon,  the  scope  of  the 
ABC  and  its  bowling  game  began  to  emerge. 

It  appeared  that  every  city  and  town 
had  a great  hall,  some  very  small,  others 
gargantuan  memorials  to  the  power  of  this 
organization  and  its  followers. 

At  the  local  level,  the  ABC  affiliate 
organizations  were  the  guiding  light,  the 
arbitrators  of  the  rules  of  play. 

The  affiliates’  membership  was  made 
up  of  bowlers  who  formed  leagues.  These 
leagues  met  weekly  at  the  great  halls  in  their 
geographical  areas . The  leagues  were  further 
broken  down  into  teams,  usually  of  five 
members  each. 

The  documents  so  far  uncovered 
indicated  that  some  sort  of  competition  was 
held  involving  the  three-holed  balls  and  the 
odd-shaped  pieces  of  wood.  A score  was 
kept.  “Averages”  were  figured.  The  ABC 
regularly  sanctioned  tournaments  at  local 
halls  where  champions  were  crowned. 

It  also  appeared  that  membership  in 
the  ABC  wasn’t  a requirement  for  bowling. 
In  1978  A.D.  some  50  million  Americans 
were  said  to  bowl  at  least  occasionally. 

With  each  new  discovery,  Zen  and 
his  colleagues  became  more  confused.  Sud- 
denly, in  late  September,  a graduate  student 
working  at  the  site  stumbled  onto  the  key 
that  solved  the  mystery. 

She  uncovered  a totally  intact  section 
of  the  great  hall.  There,  frozen  for  centuries 
in  dramatic  three-dimensional  realism,  is  a 
horseshoe-shaped  seat  supporting  the 
mummified  remains  of  seven  people.  They 
wear  shirts  inscribed  with  the  words  “Al’s 
Electric”  and  “Bob’s  Supermarket.” 

Directly  in  front  of  the  seat  is  a table 
with  an  overhead  light.  On  the  table  is  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  each  team  member’s 
name  on  it.  Another  player  at  the  table 
evidently  records  what  takes  place  in  front 
of  him. 

Stretching  out  in  front  of  the  table 
are  two  wooden  lanes  3*/2  feet  wide  and  about 
60  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  these  lanes  stand 
the  pieces  of  wood — 10  of  them,  neatly 
arranged  in  a triangle. 

There  are  approaches  to  the  lanes, 
alsomade  of  wood.  On  the  approaches  stand 
two  people.  Each  holds  a ball.  Three  of  their 
fingers  are  inserted  in  the  holes. 

It’s  now  very  clear.  The  bowler 
approaches  the  wooden  lane,  releases  the 
ball  down  the  lane  and  attempts  to  knock 
down  the  pieces  of  wood.  The  player  at  the 


table  records  the  number  of  pieces  (one 
document  identified  them  as  “pins”) 
knocked  down  by  each  bowler. 

It  appears  that  a game  consisted  of 
10  frames.  Eor  each  frame  the  player  was 
allowed  two  balls  to  knock  down  as  many 
pins  as  possible.  Knocking  them  all  down 
with  one  ball  was  called  a “strike,”  with 
twoa  “spare.”  Symbols  were  used  to  record 
the  strikes  and  spares. 

Winners  were  declared  by  adding  up 
the  total  number  of  pins  knocked  down  by 
each  player  on  the  same  team. 

Now  it  all  made  sense.  The  scholars 
explained  that  the  game  was  apparently 
developed  to  replace  the  election  processes 
which  were  often  arbitrary  and  unfair. 

The  ABC  wascreated  when  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  formal  playing  rules, 
standardize  equipment  and  provide  benefits 
for  the  growing  legions  of  bowlers. 

And  so  it  went.  The  mystery  of  the 
great  hall  had  been  uncovered.  Zen  and  the 
scholars  continued  to  excavate  the  site. 
Learned  studies  are  now  being  written  about 
this  political  system.  Eathers  and  mothers 
repeat  the  legend  to  their  awestruck  children. 
In  government  classes,  professors  describe 
the  “bowler”  regime  as  another  political 
development  along  with  the  various  systems 
of  communism,  socialism  and  democracy. 

Meanwhile,  far  above  the  tumult, 
unknown  to  Zen  and  his  colleagues,  the 
ancient  bowlers  look  down  on  the  proceed- 
ings with  bemused  exasperation.  How  igno- 
rant these  modern  folks  are,  they  say,  to 
confuse  bowling — an  inexpensive,  exhila- 
rating sport — with  a political  institution. 

If  we  could  only  send  them  a message 
to  tell  them  about  the  thrill  of  covering  a 
7-lOsplit,  orthe  ecstacyof  rolling  the  perfect 
ball,  or  the  ultimate  high  for  a bowler — 
rolling  the  perfect  game,  300! 

They’ll  never  understand  the  hours 
of  camaraderie  spent  at  the  lanes.  Poor  fools, 
if  they  only  knew  . . .□ 


An  ancient 
rite  involving 
lanes,  pins, 
balls,  strikes 
and  spares  is 
unearthed  by 
archeologists 
of  the  future. 
The  unraveled 
puzzle  throws 
a revealing 
light  on  the 
1978  mode  of 
life. 


MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 
Photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


The  confidence  course: 
2 hours  of  mud,  sweat  and 
fears.  For  Company  C, 
6th  Battalion,  1st  Advanced 
Individual  Training  Brigade, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  it 
means  aching  muscles, 
fighting  gravity  and  the 
urge  to  quit. 

For  some,  it  means 
overcoming  fear  of  heights. 
Many  of  the  ropes,  ladders 
and  towers  end  50  feet  in 
the  air.  You  can’t  think 
about  the  height,  just 
about  getting  up,  over 
and  down  again. 

Four  sections  with 
seven  obstacles  in  each 
mean  28  tests  of  strength 
and  courage.  Each  seems 
more  difficult  than  the 
one  before. 

Basic  taught  them 
how  to  care  for  them- 
selves. The  confidence 
courses  teach  soldiers 
to  look  after  each  other. 
“The  confidence 
course  is  designed  to 
build  stamina,  endurance 
and  confidence,’’  says 
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Sergeant  First  Class 
Doc  Daughtery,  a training 
evaluation  inspector  at 
Fort  Banning.  “It  also 
builds  teamwork — there 
are  obstacles  you  can’t 
get  over  by  yourself.’’ 

It  takes  two  men  to 
get  one  up  a tower  that 
seems  to  sway  in  the 
breeze.  Some  need  help 
getting  down.  But  it 
can  be  done,  if  you  work 
together. 

Platoons  race  through 
the  course,  pitting  their 
determination  and  ability 
against  the  next  platoon. 
Squads  compete  to  see 
which  is  “the  best.’’ 


“Competition  on  the 
confidence  course  builds 
esprit  de  corps,’’  says 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Daughtery. 

Just  as  it  may  be 
on  a future  battlefield, 
each  group  works  as  a 
team.  Each  man  helps 
his  buddy.  And  all 
cheer  in  victory. □ 


COMMON  TASKS 


The  following  test  is  taken  from  FM  21-2  (Test),  Soldier's  Manual 
of  Common  Tasks.  Questions  1-1 1 are  geared  to  soldiers  in  Skill 
Levels  1 and  2.  Questions  12-20  are  for  soldiers  in  Skill  Levels 
3 and  4.  If  you  can  answer  all  these  questions,  you  definitely 
have  your  act  together. 


1.  Muscle  cramps  of  the  abdomen,  legs  or  arms  are  one  sign 

of 

2.  Headaches,  excessive  sweating,  dizziness,  pale  and  moist 

skin  are  symptoms  of 

3.  When  would  you  take  the  following  action?  Seek  position 

with  head  cover,  cover  yourself  with  shelter  half  or  poncho, 
cover  as  much  of  your  body  as  possible. 

4.  When  applying  camouflage  to  exposed  skin,  dark  colors 

go  on areas  and  light  colors  on 

5.  Name  the  three  basic  security  classifications  used  for 
documents  and  the  color  of  the  cover  used  for  each  of  the 
classifications. 

/ / 

/ 

6.  PROWQRDS  are  used  in 

7.  After  putting  the  selector  on  "safe,  " name  the  first  and  last 

steps  in  disassembling  the  M16A1. , 


8.  What  are  the  two  size  magazines  (stated  in  number  of  rounds 

each  will  hold)thatthe  M16  uses? , 

9.  Do  either  of  these  magazines  have  to  be  fully  loaded  to 

function  properly? 

10.  To  determine  the  battlesight  zero  of  an  M16  use  a 
-meter  target. 


11.  To  use  the  elevation  and  windage  rule  effectively,  the  firer 

must  know of  the  target. 

12.  Name  the  five  colors  used  on  a military  map  and  the  class 
of  terrain  that  each  represents. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

13.  You're  reading  a military  map.  You  have  a six-digit  coordinate 

that  will  allow  you  to  locate  your  target.  Where  do  you  start 
reading  on  the  map  and  in  what  direction  do  you  read? 
/ 

14.  What's  the  standard  scale  used  on  a military  map? 


15.  Initial  NBC  1 Reports  are  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters, with  a message  precedence. 

16.  You're  in  charge  of  leading  conditioning  exercises.  You 

should  be  very  familiar  with  FM 

17.  What  is  a DA  Form  2166-5? 

18.  A unit  requesting  air  ambulance  service  must  select  and 
mark  the  helicopter  landing  site.  What  are  the  minimum 
requirements  of  such  a site  for  a light  helicopter? 

/ 

19.  To  what  type  of  supplies  does  each  of  these  classes  refer: 

Class  I Items , Class  V Items Class 

VI  Items , Class  IX  Items 

20.  As  a leader  in  peace  or  war  it's  important  for  you  to  know 
the  procedures  and  categories  of  the  Casualty  Reporting 

System.  AR has  the  detailed  information  on 

this  system. 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


FRONT  PAGE 


Soldiers  probably  have  a greater  opportunity  to  read  newspapers 
from  around  the  world  than  most  other  people.  In  your  travels 
perhaps  you’ve  scanned  the  front  pages  of  some  of  these  famous 
newspapers.  Match  the  newspaper  to  the  country  in  which  it 
appears: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


Pravda 

a.  Australia 

Excelsior 

b.  Germany 

La  Stampa 

c.  Israel 

The  Age 

d.  Soviet  Union 

ABC 

e.  Mexico 

Ha'aretz 

f.  England 

Le  Figaro 

g.  Spain 

The  Times 

h.  France 

Die  Welt 

i.  Italy 

This  imposing  structure  is  located  at  an  Army  post  somewhere 
in  the  United  States.  What  is  it  and  where  is  it? 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


f 
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C/4RES 

SSgt  Robert  R.  Dyslin 
Photos  by  SP4  Terry  Krause 


TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago.  Sergeant 
First  Class  John  Trejo,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  was  a tough  little  14-year-old  kid 
growing  up  in  the  civilized  hell  of  San 
Antonio’s  West  Side.  It  was  a tough  life 
and  only  the  tough  survived. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Trejo  survived — but  not 
alone.  He  had  help  from  some  people  who 
cared.  Today,  he’s  repaying  some  of  that 
help  in  a special  way.  Sgt  Trejo  spends  his 
spare  time  helping  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children  in  San  Antonio. 

He’s  organized  a group  of 
youngsters  into  the  Jerry  Lewis  Bowling 
League.  They  meet  once  a week  to  bowl 
and  share  a little  of  their  lives  with 
someone  who  cares. 

Sgt  Trejo  vividly  recalls  one  day 
almost  a year  ago.  “I  was  bowling  with  my 
wife  and  son.  1 turned  and  saw  a kid  in 
a wheelchair.  He  had  a sad  and  forlorn 
look  on  his  face.  I knew  exactly  at  the 
moment  what  I wanted  to  do  for  him.  I 
wanted  to  see  him  bowl;  to  see  him 
smile.” 

To  realize  his  goal,  Sgt  Trejo  found 
that  once  again  he  had  to  depend  on  a lot 
of  people  for  help.  He  found  a neighbor 
who  agreed  to  supply  tubing  material  to 
make  the  racks  used  by  children  in 
wheelchairs  to  send  the  ball  down  the 
alley.  That  was  only  the  first  of  many 
people  who  have  given  materials  or  their 
time  to  support  Sgt  Trejo’s  efforts. 

His  strongest  supporters  have  been 
his  wife  and  son.  “I  want  my  son  to  learn 
something  from  the  experiences  of  helping 

STAFF  SERGEANT  ROBERT  R.  DYSLIN  Is  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


Sgt  1st  Cl  Trejo,  above, 
spends  his  spare  time 
helping  children  cope 
with  life.  One  of  his 
projects  is  a bowling 
league  for  handicapped 
children.  Some  of  his 
bowlers,  left,  use  a 
specially  designed  rack 
for  propelling  the  ball 
down  the  alley. 


Sgt  Trejo's  ideas  on 
helping  children  are 
right  on  target.  He  gives 
handicapped  children  a 
chance  to  try  something 
different,  even  if  it's 
only  a few  minutes  of 
bowling. 


others  less  fortunate.  I want  him  to  learn 
how  to  survive  and  benefit  from 
everything  around  him." 

Watching  Sgt  Trejo  with  his 
howlers,  there's  little  doubt  that  he  and  his 
kids  share  a special  relationship.  "I  feel 
good,"  he  says.  "1  started  with  15 
youngsters  and  today  we  have  65.  Maybe 
next  week  we  can  fill  up  one  side  of  the 
house — all  54  lanes." 

Sgt  Trejo  feels  his  involvement  with 
the  children  is  the  least  he  can  do  to  repay 
those  who  helped  him  survive  a childhood 
that  devoured  all  but  the  most  hardy — or 
lucky. 

When  he  was  14  years  old,  Sgt 
Trejo's  body  was  riddled  by  bullets  during 
an  encounter  with  a member  of  one  of  the 
West  Side's  street  gangs.  Gangs  were  a 
way  of  life  on  the  West  Side  and  everyone 
belonged.  "You  belonged  to  a gang  then." 
recalls  Sgt  Trejo,  "not  because  it  was 
cool.  You  did  it  to  survive." 

Life  was  tough  and  so  were  the 
kids.  "Looking  hack  scares  me."  says  Sgt 
Trejo.  "1  was  stealing,  getting  into  street 
fights,  skipping  school,  you  name  it. 
Trouble  hung  around  me  like  a low 
cloud." 

"I  especially  remember  having  no 
money.  We  were  poor.  I spent  most  of  my 
time  in  the  streets.  Nobody  gave  a damn," 
he  recalls. 

Nobody  that  is  except  one  man. 
"His  name  is  Hernandez.  He  really  cared 


for  us."  sa\s  Sgt  Trejo.  "He's  in  his  7t)s 
now.  but  Hernandez  still  patrols  the  West 
Side  policing  up  gu\s  like  I was  back 
then." 

Sgt  Trejo  says  Hernandez  gave  up 
everything,  even  his  wife,  because  he 
wanted  to  help  the  street  kids.  "There 
were  25  of  us.  all  headed  for  the  slammer. 
Hernandez  offered  help. 

"He  pulled  us  out  t>f  the  city  and 
took  us  to  what  he  called  camp.  It  was 
nothing  like  a camp  you  think  of  today. 

We  didn't  have  any  flush  toilets  or  soft 
beds.  We  lived  off  the  land.  I refer  to  it 
as  learning  about  life.  Hernandez  style,  the 
hard  way."  chuckles  Sgt  Trejo. 

"I  learned  from  Hernandez  that 
there  was  a better  life  and  to  go  and  earn 
it.  He  taught  that  success  was  only  a step 
away.  He  taught  me  how'  to  take  life  one 
step  at  a time.  Most  of  all  he  taught  me 
how  to  compete  in  the  world."  says  Sgt 
Trejo. 

Hernandez  helped  Sgt  Trejo  escape 
a life  of  poverty  and  despair.  For  that,  Sgt 
Trejo  feels  he  had  an  obligation  to  reach 
out  and  help  the  needy  youngsters  of  San 
Antonio. 

His  wife,  Donna,  explains  the  depth 
of  that  feeling.  "We've  spent  a lot  of  our 
married  years  helping  children.  The 
children  are  a special  part  of  our  lives.  It's 
hard  to  say  where  our  lives  end.  and  where 
the  children's  start." 

But  Sgt  Trejo  isn't  content  to  sit 
back  and  observe.  Recently,  he  started 
another  howling  league  that  will  meet 
every  other  Saturday.  In  the  past,  he's 
worked  with  children  in  Germany.  Alaska. 
Virginia  and  Alabama.  But  here,  in  his 
hometown,  his  work  has  special  meaning 
and  he's  taken  on  a new  challenge. 

"I  never  worked  with  handicapped 
children  before."  says  Sgt  Trejo.  "They 
really  reach  out  and  touch  my  heart.  I'll 
help  them  till  the  day  I die.  I feel  I owe 
it  to  them.  Most  of  all  I owe  it  to 
Hernandez." 

For  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children  of  San  Antonio. 
"Hernandez"  is  an  Army  sergeant  who's 
giving  their  life  a little  more  meaning.  He's 
letting  them  know  that  someone  cares. □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Themnlls 


Josephine  C.  Walker 


CH4LLENGE 


I N 1948  a farmer  in  the  Midwest  harvested  a 
M 200-acre  corn  crop  that  was  twice  the  national 
average  per-acre  yield  that  year.  He  operated  his 
own  tractor,  did  all  his  own  plowing. 

That’s  not  so  unusual  for  a farmer,  but  for 
a World  War  II  veteran  who  lost  both  his  legs  in  a 
wartime  explosion,  it  was  quite  an  achievement. 

The  veteran  had  only  one  complaint.  He 
said  he  wore  out  his  artificial  legs  too  fast. 

Alf  Leme  is  a soldier  of  a different  era,  but 


Max  Cleland,  right,  VA 
Administrator,  and  Joseph 
Weaver,  outdoor 
photographer,  have 
overcome  severe  war 
wounds  to  pursue 
successful  careers. 


JOSEPHINE  C.  WALKER  is  a freelance  writer  on  veterans'  subjects. 


CHALLENGE  IsTheW)rd 


he's  like  the  Midwest  farmer.  He  lost  both  his 
legs  in  Vietnam.  He  was  one  of  seven  war 
amputees  who  entered  a war  veteran  skiing 
competition  recently.  During  the  action  he  fell 
and  damaged  one  artificial  leg.  He  took  it  off, 
fixed  it  himself  and  continued  on. 

Ted  Vollrath,  of  Enhaut,  Pa.,  a Korean 
veteran,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  double  leg 
amputee  to  earn  a black  belt  in  karate.  William 
Windekind  from  Winslow,  Ariz.,  another  Vietnam 
veteran,  lost  his  sight  and  both  hands.  Today 
he’s  an  accomplished  potter. 

These  stories  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
point  is  that  since  this  nation  has  existed,  her 
severly  injured  soldiers  have  overcome  physical 
handicaps  to  return  to  useful  lives. 

Although  much  rehabilitation  after 
suffering  such  wounds  takes  place  within  the 
individual,  there’s  also  help  from  others. 

The  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  is 
continually  upgrading  its  program  of 
rehabilitating  war  veterans  and  helping  them  find 
productive  jobs.  In  recent  years,  the  VA  has  been 
helped  by  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

And  the  Nation  as  a whole  is  becoming 
more  aware  of  all  handicapped  people,  including 
veterans.  Discrimination  against  them  is  illegal, 
and  public  facilities  and  buildings  are  being 
designed  to  accommodate  handicapped  people. 

For  the  handicapped  veteran,  returning  to 
society  isn’t  easy.  In  addition  to  suffering  pain, 
they  must  also  face  questions  such  as  “Will  my 
wife  continue  to  love  me?’’  “How  will  I make  a 
living?’’  “Will  I be  able  to  drive  a car?’’ 

Accepting  their  condition  is  often  the 
biggest  hurdle  to  overcome.  Sometimes  it  takes 
others  in  similar  situations  to  help  them  adjust. 

Among  the  thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
now  leading  successful  lives  there  are  some  who 
deserve  special  attention. 

Some  years  ago,  two  military  jets  collided 
in  mid-air  leaving  two  men  dead  and  two 
seriously  injured.  One  of  the  injured  was  George 
E.  Stocking.  He  spent  3 months  on  the  critical 
list  with  facial  burns  so  severe  doctors  were 
convinced  he  couldn’t  survive.  He  was  left  with 
literally  no  face,  eyes,  nose,  ears  or  scalp. 

Today,  after  100  operations,  George 
Stocking  has  completed  his  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Miami  and  works  as  psychologi- 
cal technician  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Miami. 

People  who  have  never  suffered  severe 
permanent  injury  can’t  really  know  what  inner 
strength  sustains  these  people.  But  positive 
attitudes  and  an  optimistic  approach  to  life  are 
certainly  common  to  most  handicapped  veterans. 


Help  for  the  handicapped 
ranges  from  a simple  magnifi- 
er, above,  that  heips  the  vi- 
sualiy  handicapped  to  read,  to 
specially  designed  homes  that 
meet  the  needs  of  people  such 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Blan- 
ton, right. 


Chaplain  Corben  Cherry,  a former  Army 
captain  who  lost  a leg  in  Vietnam,  is  well  aware 
of  the  challenge  and  accepted  it  with 
determination.  It  paid  off.  He’s  now  National 
Amputee  Golf  Champion. 

Chaplain  Cherry  and  thousands  of  other 
veterans  who  have  lost  limbs  find  help  through 
the  National  Amputee  Foundation  based  in 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  The  organization  teaches 
veterans  how  to  function  with  missing  limbs. 

As  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process,  the 
organization  hosts  an  annual  get-together  of 
amputees  from  various  military  hospitals.  In  past 
years  the  gathering  has  been  in  Las  Vegas,  New 
York  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Whether  they  are  veterans  of  Vietnam  or 
other  wars,  they  share  a common  bond.  They 
enjoy  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  other 
amputees. 
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One  young  amputee  who  lost  his  arm  in 
Vietnam  says,  “There  was  one  veteran  there  with 
an  amputation  just  like  mine.  He  showed  me  a 
few  tricks. ...  It  was  a real  morale  builder.” 

For  veterans  who’ve  lost  their  eyesight,  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  organized  in  1945, 
is  dedicated  to  helping  these  ex-servicemen 
make  their  way  in  life.  For  some,  their  efforts 
have  resulted  in  near  miracles. 

John  Martin  is  a case  in  point.  He  left  high 
school  after  2 years  to  help  his  family  by  doing 
odd  jobs.  He  finally  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
spent  2 years  in  Korea. 

One  afternoon  a shell  exploded  near  his 
barracks,  severely  injuring  many  of  the  men  in 
his  unit.  He  was  blinded  permanently. 

The  first  weeks  of  learning  to  live  in 
darkness  were  hard  for  John;  he  was  desperately 
afraid  about  his  future.  Totally  blind,  with  little 


education  and  not  much  work  experience,  he 
questioned  how  he  could  ever  make  a life  for 
himself.  A VA  official  encouraged  him  to  return 
to  school. 

John  eventually  completed  high  school 
and  went  on  to  graduate  from  college.  He 
became  a grade  school  teacher  and  later  a 
junior  high  school  student  counselor. 

Life  goes  on;  for  some  it’s  easier  than 
others.  For  the  disabled  veteran  life  has  had  its 
share  of  rough  spots.  As  the  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
says,  “You  don’t  grow  new  legs,  arms  or  eyes. 
You  have  to  make  it  with  what  you  have  left.” 

There  are  thousands  of  America’s  veterans 
who  are  more  than  making  it.  They’re  proving 
that  severe  permanent  injury  need  not  be  the 
end  of  a meaningful  life.  These  veterans  have 
changed  the  word  “handicap”  to  “challenge”  □ 
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Capt  Man  and  family 


Capt  Louisa  Man 

turns  dreams  into  reality. 
She  coordinates  the  adop- 
tions of  children  in  India  by 
prospective  parents  in 
Europe. 

When  she  isn't 
working  as  a pediatric 
nurse  in  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  Europe  (SHAPE) 
Medical  Center  in  Belgium, 
Capt  Man  volunteers  as  a 
representative  for  an  or- 
phanage in  New  Delhi. 

Capt  Man,  who  is 
single,  adopted  two  Indian 
girls  (shown  here).  She 
says,  “It’s  hard  for  the  nuns 
in  India  to  judge  prospec- 
tive parents,  so  they  ask  me 
to  interview  them. 

"I  try  to  find  out  what 
the  adopting  parents’  mo- 
tives are  and  see  if  they  can 


handle  a color  difference," 
says  Capt  Man. 

If  she  thinks  they 
would  make  good  parents, 
she  advises  applicants  to 
write  to  the  agency  head- 
quarters in  India.  Other 
contacts  travel  between 
Belgium  and  India,  bring- 
ing children  to  their 
guardians  3 to  6 months 
after  the  interview. 


The  Dr.  Ralph  Mer- 
shon  Award  for  being  the 
top  ROTC  graduate  in  the 
Nation  this  year  went  to  2d 
Lt  Karen  S.  Mull.  The 
award  is  presented  annual- 
ly to  the  ROTC  cadet  with 
the  highest  order  of  military 
merit. 

Military  merit  in- 
volves both  the  academic 
and  military  aspects  of  a 


cadet  s performance.  The 
award  is  competed  for  an- 
nually by  the  Distinguished 
Military  Graduate  of  each 
university  with  an  ROTC 
program 

Now  the  protocol  of- 
ficer at  the  Engineer 
School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va..  Lt 
Mull  is  a 1977  graduate  of 
Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 


There's  more  to  an 
MP's  job  than  handing  out 
speeding  tickets.  Sgts 
Jerry  Whitworth  (left)  and 
George  McDonald  of  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  were  re- 
cently called  to  capture  and 
subdue  an  irate  alligator. 

The  big  'gator  was 
“arrested  ” for  trespassing 
on  a local  resident’s  front 
yard  and  was  subsequently 
delivered  to  a less  populat- 
ed area  near  a lake. 


FortHuachuca,  Ariz., 
is  a post  with  a wild-west 
history.  So  it  was  only  nat- 
ural for  SP4  Karen  and  SP5 
Lew  Michaud,  a husband- 
and-wife  team,  to  make 
their  reenlistment  a historic 
occasion  while  stationed 
there. 

Decked  out  in  1800s 
garb,  the  Michauds  stood 
in  front  of  the  post  museum 
to  receive  the  oath  from 
their  company  command- 


Michauds  re-up 


Dembure  looking  good 


Map  reader  Hutchins 
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er,  similarly  attired  Capt 
Randall  Catts. 

The  Michauds,  for- 
merly with  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronic  Proving  Ground, 
are  now  assigned  to  Ger- 
many. 


I The  match-up  took 

H many  years  of  effort,  but 
now  the  uniform  suits  him 
and  so  does  the  job. 

A long  way  from  the 
tiny  African  village  of  Chili- 
manzi,  Rhodesia,  where  he 
was  born,  RFC  Ignatius 
Dembure  is  now  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Systems  Laboratory,  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md. 

One  of  nine  children, 
he  attended  Rhodesian 


As  long  as  she  has 
a map,  2d  Lt  Jane  Hutchins 

won't  get  lost.  In  fact,  she’s 
so  good  at  land  navigation 


schools  run  by  American 
and  Swiss  Roman  Catholic 
missions. 

Moving  frequently  to 
continue  his  education  in 
towns  and  cities  where  the 
missionaries  offered  full 
12-year  programs,  PFC 
Dembure  managed  to  get 
2 years  of  college-level 
training  before  joining  the 
work  force  as  a chemical 
plant  operator. 

Finally,  an  older 
brother  sent  him  a ticket  to 
come  to  America.  Earning 
his  tuition  and  expenses  by 
odd  jobs,  he  graduated  as 
a molecular  biologist  from 
the  University  of  Buffalo  in 
1977. 

When  job  opportu- 
nities failed  to  materialize. 
PFC  Dembure  went  to  see 
an  Army  recruiter.  “The 
recruiter  told  me  the  Army 
could  certainly  use  my 
specialized  knowledge  in 
biology,  so  I signed  up,  " he 
says. 


and  cross-country  running, 
she  earned  a slot  on  the  U.S. 
Orienteering  Federation 
team. 

This  July  the  team 
went  to  Jyvaskyla,  Finland, 
to  compete  in  the  World 
University  Championships 
in  Orienteering. 

A signal  officer  at- 
tending school  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  Lt  Hutchins  started 
orienteering  in  ROTC  basic 
camp  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

She  continued  de- 
veloping her  skill  in  the 
“thinking  sport  " at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago. 

“In  orienteering  you 
run  a course  about  3 or  4 
miles  long  with  a map  and 
compass  to  help  you  find 
the  checkpoints.  The 
shortest  distance  between 
these  points  isn’t  always  a 
strai-ght  line.  You  try  to 
by-pass  hills  and  thick 
brush  to  make  the  best 
time,  ” she  says. 

“I’ve  seen  competi- 
tors from  ages  7 to  60,"  Lt 
Hutchins  says.  “They  find 
this  sport  a real  challenge 
because  it  couples  exercise 
with  quick  decision-mak- 
ing.” 
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PRIVATK  FIRST  CLASS  Mitch 
l.iirnmoore  wants  to  go  to  college, 
hut  he's  in  the  Army.  What's  the 
use.  he  figures,  since  he  won't  he 
at  any  post  long  enough  to  finish 
a degree  program. 

Sure  he  could  transfer  to 
another  school,  hut  how  can  he  he 
sure  all  his  credits  will  he  accepted 
at  the  next  place? 

Whetheror  not  his  creditsare 
accepted,  how  can  RFC  Lurnmoore 
he  sure  he'll  find  a school  near  his 
next  assignment  that  will  offer  a 
similar  degree  program?  He  would 
prohahly  have  to  start  all  over 
again — picking  a new  major,  adding 
more  and  more  credits  and  taking 
forever  to  get  his  degree. 

Not  so!  RFC  Lurnmoore 
doesn’t  know  about  Servicemen's 
Opportunity  Colleges  (SOC).  SOC 
is  a cooperative  network  of  some 
200  colleges  working  together  to 
make  it  easier  for  a mobile  soldier 
to  get  an  education.  Originally  a 
group  of  2-year  colleges.  SOC  later 
expanded  to  include  4-year  schools. 
Now  a soldier  can  get  an  associate’s 
degree  or  go  on  for  a bachelor’s. 

A soldier  in  a SOC  degree 
program  has  a counselor  at  a SOC 
school  "who  will  make  sure  that  the 
courses  he  takes  at  Fort  Lewis  or 
Fort  Benning  or  any  post  will  be 
usable  in  the  program  he’s  already 
started.  So  there’s  a very  minimum 
of  lost  credits  for  a soldier  who 
moves  around.’’  says  Harry  K. 
Miller,  associate  director  of  SOC. 

"Asoldier  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
for  example,  may  start  in  a program 
at  Cameron  University,  which  is 
right  next  door  to  Fort  Sill.  If  he 
gets  enough  of  a program  going  with 
Cameron  then  we  would  urge  Ca- 
meron to  sign  a letter  of  agreement 
or  degree  contract  with  that  soldier. 
When  he  does  transfer,  he’s  got  a 
counselor  back  at  Cameron.’’ Miller 
says. 


The  SOC  program  makes  it 
possible  for  a soldier  to  transfer 
credits  back  to  the  SOC-member 
school  where  he  enrolled  back  home 
or  at  his  last  duty  station.  But  a 
soldier  can  also  bring  credits  for- 
ward to  the  SOC-member  school 
he’s  now  attending.  In  some  cases 
it’s  possible  to  get  a college  degree 
without  ever  setting  foot  on  the 
campus  of  the  college  you  graduate 
from. 

Fighty  different  colleges 
provide  college-level  courses  on 
Army  installations.  The  University 
of  Maryland  has  the  biggest  program 
of  this  type  with  classrooms  all  over 
the  world. 

SOC  institutions  can  meet  a 
soldier’s  educational  needs  even 
when  he’s  stationed  at  a remote  post 
where  no  college  or  few  education 
services  are  available.  "Then  we  put 
into  place  non-traditional  learn- 
ing— correspondence  courses,  in- 
dependent study,  package  learn- 
ing— a whole  range  of  things."  says 
Miller.  "That’s  one  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a SOC  institution — to 
help  the  student  have  learning  ex- 
periences which  are  usable  for  his 
planned  program,  regardless  where 
he  may  be." 

SOC  programs  have  more  to 
offer  than  flexibility  and  mobility. 
For  example,  RFC  Lurnmoore  be- 
lieves he  knows  enough  to  pass  up 
some  of  the  required  courses  in  his 
degree  program.  By  taking  an  exam 
in  the  subject,  he  can  earn  credit 
at  a SOC  school  and  save  time. 
Sponsored  by  the  Defense  Activity 
for  Non-Traditional  Education 
Support  (DANTES),  the  exams  are 
free  for  soldiers  at  post  education 
centers  throughout  the  Army. 

A real-life  example  is  Ser- 
geant Eirst  Class  Wayne  S.  Colla. 
He  saved  himself  a lot  of  class  time 
through  DANTES.  Stationed  at 
Camp  Zama.  Japan,  Sgt  1st  Cl  Colla 
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got  an  associate’s  degree  from  Los 
Angeles  Community  College  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland — all  within  18 
months.  Here’s  how  he  did  it: 

By  taking  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program  exams  and 
Subject  Standardized  Tests  through 
the  DANTES  program,  Sgt  Colla 
netted  a total  of  33  credit  hours. 
And  he  saved  time  in  another  way. 
His  military  training,  recorded  in 
MOS  tests.  Skill  Qualification  Tests 
and  military  schools  and  courses, 
were  worth  another  36  hours. 

That’s  another  of  the  serv- 
ices that  members  of  SOC  offer. 
They’ll  help  you  get  college  credit 
for  training — no  matter  what  your 
MOS. 

“People  may  think  that  all 
a soldier  learns  in  basic  infantry 
training  is  how  to  shoot  a rifle,  how 
to  throw  a hand  grenade  and  how 
to  get  in  good  physical  shape,’’  says 
Tilton  Davis,  chief  of  Academic 
Programs,  Education  Directorate  of 
The  Adjutant  General  Center.  “But 
the  soldier  also  learns  skills  such 
as  map  reading. 

“The  American  Council  on 
Education’s  office  of  Educational 
Credit  took  a close  look  at  the 
training  these  men  go  through.  They 
found,  for  example,  that  the  course 
in  map  reading  taught  by  the  Army 
and  practiced  by  the  soldier  is 
equivalent  to  3 semester  hours  of 
surveying.  If  you  go  through  a 
survey  book,  you’ll  see  that  all  the 
principles  in  the  text  are  found  in 
basic  combat  training  map  reading.  ’’ 

SOC  is  always  looking  for 
ways  that  soldiers  can  get  as  much 
college  credit  as  possible.  Under  a 
program  started  a year  ago,  combat 
arms  soldiers  can  earn  an  associate’s 
degree  in  general  studies.  Sixty  SOC 
schools  near  most  major  posts  now 
offer  this  program. 

“We  realized  that  the  largest 


group  of  soldiers  who  couldn’t  take 
advantage  of  the  programs  granting 
scholastic  credit  for  training  and 
experience  were  the  combat 
troops — infantrymen,  armor,  re- 
connaissance,’’ says  Davis.  “Most 
of  them  have  either  completed  high 
school  in  the  service  or  came  in  with 
only  a high  school  education.  Yet 
all  of  them  want  to  improve  them- 
selves. So  we  developed  the  Serv- 
icemen’s Opportunity  Colleges  As- 
sociate Degree  Program  for  Military 
Personnel  (SOCAD). 

“SOC  took  all  the  experi- 
ences of  a combat  person — from 
basic  training  all  the  way  to  Ser- 


SOC  is  a cooperative  network 
of  some  200  colleges  working 
together  to  make  it  easier  for 
mobile  soldiers  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation. SOC  schools  even 
provide  many  non-traditional 
ways  of  learning,  such  as 
independent  study,  for  sol- 
diers in  remote  locations. 


geants  Major  Academy — and  put 
them  all  together.  By  including  tests 
from  DANTES  and  soldiers’  job 
experiences,  SOC  developed  the 
SOCAD  program. 

“Through  this  program  a 
soldier  in  the  combat  arms  career 
management  field  after  about  20 
years  of  military  experience,  will 
have  earned  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  credits  needed  for  a degree.  He 
can  jump  ahead  of  this  time  frame 
if  he  works  in  other  programs  and 
takes  courses  or  passes  more  tests,’’ 
Davis  says. 

So  far  SOCAD  institutions 
offer  at  least  an  associate’s  degree 
program  only  in  combat  arms. 
However,  starting  in  October,  sub- 


networks of  SOCAD  institutions 
will  offer  associate  degrees  in  three 
other  career  management  fields 
(CMFs).  They  are  electronics,  au- 
tomotive maintenance  and  food 
management.  By  next  year,  it’s 
expected  there  will  be  15  more  CMF 
associate  degree  programs  under 
SOC. 

The  bachelor’s  degrees  of- 
fered through  SOC  are  usually  in 
liberal  arts  or  business  adminis- 
tration fields.  “We  don’t  have  a big 
enough  concentration  to  offer  a lot 
of  degrees,’’  says  Tilton  Davis. 
“There  are  various  areas  of  spe- 
cialization like  sociology  and  politi- 
cal science.  In  Europe  soldiers  can 
also  specialize  in  languages.’’ 

Sgt  Colla  received  his  bach- 
elor’s degrees  in  business  manage- 
ment with  a secondary  concen- 
tration in  sociology.  While  he’s  still 
at  Camp  Zama,  he’s  going  to  get 
his  master’s  degree  through  Michi- 
gan State  University.  “I  expect  to 
have  it  in  about  12  months,’’  says 
Sgt  Colla. 

SOC  schools  aren’t  in  the 
business  of  coordinating  master’s 
degree  programs — yet.  “It’s  not  as 
pressing  a matter  as  the  under- 
graduate or  associate  degree  pro- 
grams because  you  can  do  it  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time,’’  says  Davis. 

That  doesn’t  mean  it  isn’t 
being  considered.  “The  question  is 
being  posed  to  SOC  right  now,’’ 
Davis  says.  “One  of  the  other 
military  services  has  asked  SOC  to 
develop  this.’’ 

Who  knows,  maybe  doctor- 
ates will  be  next. 

You  can  find  how  to  get  into 
the  SOC  program  by  visiting  your 
posteducationcenter.  Turnthepage 
for  a directory  of  participating 
schools. 
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DIRECTORY 

This  list  is  current  as  of 
August  1,  1978;  however,  more 
schools  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate. SOLDIERS  will  publish  an 
updated  directory  in  a future 
issue. 


ALABAMA 

Enterprise  State  Junior  College 
‘Gadsden  State  Junior  College 
Jacksonville  State  University 
■John  C.  Calhoun  State  Community  Col- 
lege 

Livingston  University 

‘Troy  State  University  (Fort  Rucker) 

University  of  Alabama  (New  College) 

ALASKA 

‘Anchorage  Community  College 

ARIZONA 

‘Cochise  College 
Pima  Community  College 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  University  (Beebe) 

CALIFORNIA 

‘Allan  Hancock  Community  College 

Barstow  Community  College 

California  State  College  (San  Bernardino) 

California  State  College  (Stanislaus) 

College  of  Alameda 

College  of  the  Desert 

Columbia  Junior  College 

Diablo  Valley  College 

‘East  Los  Angeles  College 

Golden  Gate  University 

Golden  West  College 

‘Hartnell  College 

*Los  Angeles  City  College 

*Los  Angeles  Community  College  District 

*Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 

‘Merced  College 

‘Miracosta  College 

‘Monterey  Peninsula  College 

National  University 

Orange  Coast  College 

Pepperdine  University 

‘Sacramento  City  College 

Saddleback  College 

San  Bernardino  College 

San  Diego  State  University/College  of 

Extended  Studies 

San  Joaquin  Delta  Community  College 

Santa  Ana  College 

‘University  of  La  Verne 

University  of  San  Diego 

‘Victor  Valley  College 

West  Hills  College 

Yuba  College 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  University 
‘Pikes  Peak  Community  College 
‘Regis  College 

CONNECTICUT 

Asnuntuck  Community  College 
‘Mohegan  Community  College 
Norwalk  Community  College 
Post  College 


DELAWARE 

Delaware  Technical  & Community  College 
(Terry  Campus) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

American  University 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity/Columbian College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

FLORIDA 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University 
Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville 
Florida  Keys  Community  College 
‘Florida  State  University  ((Danal  Zone 
Branch) 

Gulf  Coast  Community  College 
Hillsborough  Community  College 
‘Miami-Dade  Community  College 
Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College 
Pensacola  Junior  College 
Rollins  College/School  of  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation 

Saint  Leo  College 

GEORGIA 

‘Columbus  College 
‘DeKalb  Community  College 
‘Georgia  Military  College 

HAWAII 

Chaminade  College  of  Honolulu 

ILLINOIS 

‘City  Colleges  of  Chicago 

College  of  DuPage 

‘College  of  Lake  County 

Lewis  University/College  of  Continuing 

Education 

McKendree  College 

‘Parkland  College 

Southern  Illinois  University  (Edwardsville) 
William  Rainey  Harper  College 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  University 
Marian  College 

University  of  Evansville/College  of  Alter- 
native Programs 

‘Vincennes  University  Junior  College 

KANSAS 

‘Butler  County  Community  Junior  College 
Hutchinson  Community  Junior  College 
‘Kansas  City  Kansas  Community  College 
Kansas  State  University 
‘Wichita  State  University 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 
‘Elizabethtown  Community  College 
Murray  State  University 
Western  Kentucky  University 
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LOUISIANA 

Delgado  Junior  College 
Louisiana  College 
•Northwestern  State  University 

MAINE 

University  of  Maine  (Presque  Isle) 

MARYLAND 

Anne  Arundel  Community  College 
Cecil  Community  College 
•Community  College  of  Baltimore 
•Hagerstown  Junior  College 
•Harford  Community  College 
St.  Mary’s  College  of  Maryland 
Salisbury  State  College 
•Universityof  Maryland/University  College 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University/Metropolitan  College 
•Mount  Wachusett  Community  College 
North  Shore  Community  College 
Western  New  England  College 
•Worcester  Junior  College 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  University/Institute  for 
Personal  and  Career  Development 
Lansing  Community  College 
Siena  Heights  College 

MINNESOTA 

Winona  State  University 

MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian  Junior  College 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 

MISSOURI 

•Columbia  College 
Longview  Community  College 
Maple  Woods  Community  College 
•Park  College/School  for  Community  Ed- 
ucation 

Penn  Valley  Community  College 

MONTANA 

College  of  Great  Falls 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College 

NEBRASKA 

College  of  Continuing  Studies/University 
of  Nebraska  (Omaha) 

NEVADA 

Clark  County  Community  College 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  College 

NEW  JERSEY 

•Brookdale  Community  College 
•Burlington  County  College 
Kean  College  of  New  Jersey 


•Mercer  County  Community  College 
Ocean  County  College 

NEW  YORK 

Clinton  Community  College 
Dutchess  Community  College 
Elmira  College 
Empire  State  College 
Hilbert  College 
Ladycliff  College 
Maria  Regina  College 
•Medaille  College 
Mercy  College 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 
Niagara  County  Community  College 
Orange  County  Community  College 
•Rockland  Community  College 
Skidmore  College/University  Without 
Walls 

SUNY  College  (Brockport) 

SUNY  College  (Plattsburgh) 

*SUNY  College/Regents  External  Degree 
SUNY  College  of  Technology 
Villa  Maria  College  of  Buffalo 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute 
Craven  Community  College 
East  Carolina  University 
•Fayetteville  State  University 
•Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 
Wayne  Community  College 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Lake  Region  Junior  College 

OHIO 

Clark  Technical  College 
Ohio  University 
University  of  Akron 

OKLAHOMA 

•Cameron  University 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Oscar  Rose  Junior  College 
South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College 
Western  Oklahoma  State  College 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  State  College 
Harrisburg  Area  Community  College 
La  Roche  College 
Lebanon  Valley  College 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Capitol 
Campus 

Reading  Area  Community  College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Baptist  College  at  Charleston 
Greenville  Technical  College 
Midlands  Technical  College 
•University  of  South  Carolina/Military  Re- 
gional Campus 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Northern  State  College 

TENNESSEE 

•Austin  Peay  State  University 
East  Tennessee  State  University 
Shelby  State  Community  College 
State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis 

TEXAS 

American  Technological  University 

•Central  Texas  College 

El  Paso  Community  College 

Houston  Community  College  System 

Howard  College 

Incarnate  Word  College 

St.  Edward's  University 

•St.  Philip’s  College 

Texas  Lutheran  College 

Wayland  Baptist  College 

VERMONT 

Castleton  State  College 

VIRGINIA 

Central  Virginia  Community  College 

•Christopher  Newport  College 

Hampton  Institute 

John  Tyler  Community  College 

Mary  Washington  College 

•Northern  Virginia  Community  College 

Old  Dominion  University 

Richard  Bland  College  of  the  College  of 

William  & Mary 

Southside  Virginia  Community  College 
•Thomas  Nelson  Community  College 
Tidewater  Community  College 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

WASHINGTON 

*Big  Bend  Community  College 
•City  College 

•Fort  Steilacoom  Community  College 
•Seattle  Central  Community  College 
Skagit  Valley  College 
•Tacoma  Community  College 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Concord  College 
Marshall  University 
Shepherd  College 

WYOMING 

Laramie  County  Community  College 

CANAL  ZONE 

Canal  Zone  College 


* * * * He 


'SOCAD  institutions  offering  associate 
degree  programs  for  soldiers  assigned  to 
the  combat  arms. 
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1st  Cav  Mobile 
Learning  Center, 
right,  goes 
anywhere, 
anytime  in  Fort 
Hood  training 
areas. 
Below,  Sgt  John 
Doherty 
welcomes 
soldiers  wanting 
to  brush  up  on 
SQT  study  while 
awaiting  next 
mission. 


CLASS^ 

BOON 

ON 

CALL 

SP4  Billy  Shepherd 
Photos  by  SP5  Rick  Haley 


WHEN  you  were  growing  up  you 
may  remember  a van  coming  into 
your  neighborhood  once  every  2 or 
3 weeks.  It  was  a mobile  library. 
You  could  hop  on  board,  pick  up 
some  good  books  and  take  them 
home  to  enjoy  until  the  van  came 
through  again. 

The  traveling  library  was  a 
good  idea.  It  allowed  children  and 
adults  access  to  the  public  library 
and  they  might  not  have  had  other- 
wise. Many  places  still  use  it. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division, 
Fort  Hood,Tex.,hasitsown  version 


of  the  traveling  library.  Called  a 
Mobile  Learning  Center,  it's  a 
classroom  on  wheels  (hat  helps 
solve  the  problem  of  conducting 
concurrent  training  in  the  field. 

Housed  in  an  expandable  van 
carried  on  a .''-ton  truck,  the  learning 
center  delivers  soldier's  manuals, 
held  manuals  and  more  than  200 
Training  Extension  Course  (apes. 
(.See  “TEC  Trains  (he  Troops." 
October  '77  .SOLDI  ERS. ) The  tapes 
and  manuals  cover  every  combat 
MOS  and  many  of  the  support 
specialties.  Eight  TEC  videotape 
machines  in  the  van  can  serve  two 
soldiers  each. 

The  van  is  powered  by  two 
10-kilowatt  generators  and  is  light- 
secure  for  night  operations.  It's  also 
air-conditioned  and  heated  so  sol- 
diers can  learn  in  comfort.  Once  the 
van  arrives  on  a site  it's  ready  for 
use  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

The  learning  center  goes 
where  the  soldiers  are.  In  this  case, 
it  operates  in  the  division's  tactical 
operations  areas  and  held  training 
sites  on  Fort  Hood. 

Sergeant  John  Doherty, 
NCOIC  of  the  center,  says.  “The 
greatest  advantage  to  the  center  is 
that  troops  can  use  it  as  much  or 
as  little  as  the  situation  permits. 
Instead  of  sitting  around  and  wish- 
ing they  were  back  in  garrison, 
soldiers  can  do  something  con- 
structive while  waiting  for  their  next 
mission." 

Commanders  like  the  center 
because  it  solves  one  of  their  tradi- 
tional problems.  In  the  past, 
classroom  training  and  MOS  study 
while  in  the  held  meant  sacrihcing 
someof  the  effectiveness  of  theheld 
operation.  For  the  1st  Cav  such 
training  is  now  as  simple  as  arrang- 
ing for  the  center  to  come  to  the 
held  site. 

Soldiers  like  the  center  be- 
cause it  gives  them  a chance  to 
sharpen  their  MOS  skills  and  study 
for  the  SQT.  It’s  also  an  enjoyable 
break  from  the  held  routine. 

The  Mobile  Learning  Center 
might  not  look  like  the  mobile  library 
you  remember,  but  its  function  is 
the  same — bringing  learning  mate- 
rials to  those  who  need  them  most, 
in  the  simplest,  fastest  way.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


The  street  scene  is  typical  of  stateside  suburban  living,  but  the  locale  is  the  Mark  Twain  Village  in  the  Heidelberg  area.  Buildings 
are  government  quarters  for  U.S.  military  members  and  their  families. 


LIVING  IN 
GERMANY 

The  Big  Decision: 
In  Quarters  or  On  the  Economy? 

SP5  Jo  Ann  Mann 


“THERE’S  NO  way  you  can  live  on  the 
economy  as  cheaply  as  you  can  in  gov- 
ernment quarters,’’  says  Sergeant  Major 
Clarence  Fagan,  21st  Support  Command 
Public  Affairs  Office,  Kaiserslautern, 
West  Germany.  “There’s  just  no  way.’’ 
Captain  John  Mikesell,  V Corps, 
Frankfurt,  agrees,  but  he  likes  living  on 
the  economy.  “Maybe  we  are  in  a unique 
group,  but  we  wanted  to  maximize  the 
experience  of  being  in  Germany.  We 
wanted  to  live  on  the  economy.’’ 

At  issue  is  the  old  question  of  “to 
live  in  government  quarters  or  not  to 
live  in  government  quarters.’’  Service 
members  assigned  to  Germany,  the 
United  States  Army  Europe  (USAREUR), 
in  grades  E4  and  above,  with  2 or  more 
years  time  in  service,  are  given  the  option 
of  living  in  either  government  quarters 


SPECIALIST  5 JO  ANN  MANN  Is  assigned  to  the  Office,  Chief  of 
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Government  Quarters 

A SHORTAGE  of  family  government  housing  exists  in  Germany.  Waiting 
lists  for  government  quarters  range  from  a few  weeks  to  several  months. 
Your  local  military  personnel  officer  can  tell  you  the  waiting  period  for 
the  community  to  which  you’re  assigned. 

The  Army  maintains  47.000  family  housing  units  in  Germany. 
There  are  about  65,000  people  eligible  for  those  quarters. 

On  arriving  in  Germany,  it's  a good  idea  to  report  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Family  Housing  Office  and  place  your  name  on  the 
government  quarters  waiting  list. 

You  can  request  placement  on  more  than  one  list  including  those 
for  temporary  government  quarters,  permanent  government  quarters 
or  private  rentals  on  the  economy.  Temporary  quarters  are  available 
for  up  to  60  days  while  you  locate  a private  rental  or  you're  assigned 
to  permanent  quarters.  If  you  move  into  a private  rental,  you  can  remain 
on  the  waiting  list  for  government  housing  and  move  later  at  govern- 
ment expense  from  the  private  rental  to  permanent  government 
quarters. 

Government  quarters  consist  of  two-,  three-  and  four-bedroom 
apartments  and  multi-family  apartment  buildings.  Usually  there  are 
laundry  rooms  in  each  building,  and  each  apartment  has  an  assigned 
storage  area  in  the  basement. 


or  in  the  civilian  community. 

Married  service  members  in 
USAREUR  authorized  to  live  “on  the 
economy”  with  their  families  receive  a 
supplementary  housing  allowance  to 
help  offset  high  economy  housing  costs. 

Those  in  quarters  forfeit  the  sup- 
plementary housing  allowance  but  still 
receive  the  cost-of-living  allowance  paid 
all  command-sponsored  personnel. 

No  one  is  required  to  live  in  the 
civilian  community,  but  it  may  be  the 
fastest  way  to  bring  a family  over. 

Concurrent  travel  orders,  which 
allow  service  members  and  their  de- 
pendents to  travel  together  to  the  new 
duty  assignment,  are  only  approved  when 
housing  is  expected  to  be  available  at 
that  location.  If  housing  won't  be  avail- 
able within  60  days  of  the  family’s  arrival, 
the  dependents  must  join  the  service 
member  later. 

“We  just  don’t  have  enough 
quarters  for  everybody  and  we  never 
will,”  says  Colonel  Jerome  B.  Hilmes, 
USAREUR  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  engineer.  “Some  people  are  going 
to  have  to  live  on  the  economy.  We  want 
to  make  that  option  as  attractive  as 
possible.” 

“I’ve  been  here  9 months,”  says 
Captain  John  K.  Christian,  community 
operations  officer,  Bamberg.  “My  wife’s 
been  here  7 months.  When  I came  over, 
there  were  no  quarters  available.  It  was 
live  on  the  economy  or  nowhere  at  all. 
We  were  number  122  on  the  quarters 
list.  We’re  down  to  number  eight  now, 
and  faced  with  having  to  make  the 
decision  of  whether  we  want  to  stay 


where  we  are  or  move  into  quarters.” 

In  Germany,  deciding  to  reject  ’ 
government  quarters  involves  a little 
more  than  the  same  decision  in  the 
States.  Money  is  important.  The  financial 
picture  varies  with  different  locations, 
individual  rankand  personal  perceptions. 
For  some,  “it  costs  more  to  live  out  here;” 
others  believe  "we  re  making  it  better 
on  the  economy.  ’ There's  no  doubt, 
though,  that  "it  costs  a lot  to  get  settled.  " 

Be  sure  to  check  with  the  local 
housing  referral  office  before  making  any 
arrangements.  Most  landlords  require  a 
security  deposit,  as  well  as  the  first 
month's  rent,  in  advance.  Then  there  are 
gas  and  electric  deposits,  sometimes  one 
for  heating  oil,  and  a telephone  deposit. 
Telephones,  in  quarters  or  on  the  econ- 
omy, are  expensive.  Installation  costs  for 
telephones  are  now  about  $100  and  the 
waiting  time  for  installation  may  be  in 
excess  of  1 year. 

Utility  bills  are  sometimes  another 
shocker.  They're  generally  paid  every 
second  or  third  month,  and  the  price 
is  an  estimate  of  what’s  being  used.  Once 
a year  there’s  a “settling  up.”  If  too  much 
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has  been  paid,  it’s  refunded.  If  the 
consumer  hasn't  been  charged  enough, 
it  becomes  due. 

Many  soldiers  arriving  in  Germany 
expect  to  find  conditions  like  they  had 
in  the  States.  Often  they  discover  that 
what's  taken  for  granted  in  the  States 
is  a luxury  overseas. 

"Unfurnished  in  Germany  means 
totally  unfurnished,”  explains  Major  Paul 
Naylor,  Organizational  Effectiveness  staff 
officer,  Kaiserslautern.  “No  stove,  refrig- 
erator, light  fixtures,  kitchen  cabinets — 
nothing.  You  move  into  an  unfurnished 
place  and  there’ll  be  three  wires  coming 
out  of  the  ceiling  where  a light  fixture 
can  go.”  Because  few  German  apart- 
ments have  closets,  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  buy  something  for  storage 
space. 

Check  with  your  sponsor  or  hous- 
ing office  before  you  decide  to  send  any 
household  goods  overseas.  Household 
goods  and  furniture  are  generally  put 
in  storage  while  military  families  are 
assigned  in  USAREUR.  Local  quarter- 
master and  family  housing  offices  supply 
most  of  what’s  necessary  for  furnishing. 


Ask  Your  Sponsor 

GOING  TO  Europe  can  be  an  exciting  experience  for  you  and  your 
family,  if  you’re  properly  prepared.  The  most  important  thing  you  can 
do  in  preparation  is  to  correspond  with  your  sponsor. 

Once  your  sponsor  has  established  contact  with  you,  don't  be 
afraid  to  ask  questions.  Here  are  some  things  you  should  definitely  ask 
your  sponsor  about:  1.  Availability  of  quarters:  government  quarters — 
number  of  bedrooms,  dimension  of  rooms:  rental  guarantees  (leased 
quarters).  Economy  quarters — cost,  size,  cost  of  utilities,  local  trans- 
portation. 2.  What  furniture  and  supplies  are  available — for  U.S.  Go- 
vernment quarters  and/or  quarters  on  the  economy.  3.  What  furniture 
and  supplies  should  be  shipped  to  USAREUR?  Should  you  send  elec- 
trical appliances,  washer  and  dryer,  furniture,  nice-to-have  items?  4. 
Availability  of  an  Army  Community  Service  Lending  Closet — what  items 
do  they  have.  5.  Medical  and  dental  care.  6.  Dependent  school  system. 
7.  Employment  opportunities  for  dependents.  8.  Recreational  activities 
and  facilities.  9.  If  you  plan  to  use  a vehicle,  ask  your  sponsor  to  send 
a driver's  test  booklet. 


For  those  able  to  find  housing  in  the  local  economy, 
quarters  may  range  from  older  dwellings  with  well- 
tended  backyard  garden  plots,  left,  to  modern 
apartments,  top.  Kids,  above,  meet  on  playground 
of  Patrick  Henry  Village  government  housing  area. 


Getting  Your  Family  to  Europe 

IF  YOU'RE  going  to  Europe  and  you  want  your  family  to  go  at  the  same 
time  you  do,  there's  some  necessary  paperwork  to  be  completed.  DA 
Form  2370  (Application  for  Oversea  Movement  of  Dependents)  is  a 
simple  form,  but  service  members  often  overlook  it  or  fill  it  out  incor- 
rectly, Result:  They  may  not  be  allowed  to  travel  to  Europe  with  their 
families. 

Concurrent  travel  (the  Army  term  for  sponsor  and  dependents 
traveling  together  to  the  new  duty  assignment)  is  granted  only  when 
appropriate  government  or  economy  housing  is  projected  to  be  avail- 
able within  30  days  of  the  family's  arrival  in  country.  (USAREUR  is 
testing  a 60-day  time  limit  until  September.) 

DA  Form  2370  lets  you  tell  the  Army  what  kind  of  housing  you'll 
accept — whether  you  want  government  quarters,  economy  quarters,  or 
will  take  either  one.  The  form  is  really  an  advance  application  for  family 
housing  in  USAREUR.  It  won't  change  your  standing  on  the  quarters 
waiting  list — that's  set  according  to  the  date  you  leave  the  States — but 
it  lets  the  folks  at  the  Housing  Referral  Office  know  you're  coming. 

If  the  form  isn't  returned,  or  is  improperly  completed,  the  person- 
nel managers  at  the  Military  Personnel  Center,  Europe,  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  kind  of  quarters  you'll  accept.  So  they  can't  determine 
what  quarters  might  be  open,  and  they  can't  approve  concurrent  travel. 

Other  parts  of  the  form  are  also  important. 

Beside  the  space  to  list  your  dependents  is  a block  to  check  if 
there  are  any  medical  or  related  problems  which  should  be  considered 
in  making  an  assignment.  If  you  check  Yes,  attach  medical  documen- 
tation to  the  form  (With  pregnancy — include  a doctor's  statement.) 

Block  21  asks  about  relatives  or  friends  living  in  the  area  who 
will  let  you  stay  with  them  while  you  look  for  housing.  Listing  their 
name  and  address  isn't  enough  to  assure  concurrent  travel.  They  must 
send  a statement  to  MILPERCENEUR,  ATTN:  AEUPE-PAD-DM,  agreeing 
to  allow  your  family  to  stay  with  them. 

On  the  flip  side  of  DA  Form  2370  is  a special  section  for  enlisted 
members  to  fill  out.  MILPERCEN  says  this  is  vital.  It  lets  the  service 
member  verify  his  or  her  MOS(s),  military  training  and  schooling,  civilian 
schooling,  language  fluency  and  so  forth. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there’s  a block  for  "Remarks.”  Any- 
thing that  isn't  included  elsewhere  in  the  form,  but  which  you  think 
might  influence  your  assignment,  should  be  noted  here.  For  example, 
if  you’re  on  a standing  promotion  list,  have  relatives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  . . . anything. 

DA  Form  2370  is  included  in  the  welcome  and  assignment  packets 
sent  individuals  being  assigned  to  USAREUR.  If  you  didn’t  get  one,  or 
need  another,  visit  the  nearest  personnel  office  and  ask  for  one.  It’s 
one  form  you  can’t  afford  to  ignore  or  overlook. 


Manually  operated  hot  water 
heaters  are  standard  in  most  older 
apartments.  If  you  want  hot  water  for 
a bath,  it  has  to  be  turned  on  ahead 
of  time.  The  same  with  heat.  Central 
heating  or  air  is  a real  luxury  in  Germany. 

German  society  has  some  other 
shockers  for  Americans.  “Germans  don’t 
know  Saturday  mornings  are  for  sleep- 
ing. They  get  up  and  do  things,’’  says 
one  soldier.  Except  for  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month,  stores  and  businesses 
throughout  the  country  close  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  During  the  week  they 
shut  down  by  6:30  p.m. 

Sundays  are  quiet  days.  In  some 
communities  it’s  even  illegal  to  wash  a 
car.  “Quiet  hours,’’  generally  at  night, 
may  be  written  into  apartment  leases. 
Late-hour  entertaining  is  usually  not 
permitted.  Playing  loud  music  or  taking 


showers  after  a certain  hour  may  be 
prohibited. 

Transportation  may  also  be  a 
problem.  School  bus  service  is  usually 
available  for  school  children,  but  you'll 
have  to  find  your  own  way  to  and  from 
work. 

Despite  the  cultural  shock  and 
restrictions,  many  soldiers  and  their 
families  find  they  actually  prefer  living 
on  the  economy. 

“You’ve  probably  heard  all  the 
complaints  about  living  in  government 
quarters,’’  says  Capt  Christian.  "Well, 
those  are  our  complaints,  too:  bicycles 
on  stoops,  kids  running  all  over,  too  many 
dogs  and  not  enough  grass,  engineers 
who  aren’t  always  responsive,  stairwell 
details.  . . . Here,  if  something  goes 
wrong,  I just  go  knock  on  my  landlord’s 
door.  I know  he’s  responsive. 

“We  agree  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  live  oh  post,”  says  Capt  Chris- 
tian, “because  we’d  be  closer  to  the 
American  facilities.  It  wouldn’t  be  long 
distance  to  call  my  wife  from  the  office, 
and  we’d  have  washers  and  dryers  in 
the  building.  I just  question  whether  the 
quarters  are  worth  the  housing  allow- 
ance. Some  people  may  make  money 
by  moving  in,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  true 
in  our  case.’’ 

Staff  Sergeant  Thelma  Littles, 
Frankfurt,  says,  “We’re  thinking  about 
moving  into  quarters,  but  it’s  strictly  for 
financial  reasons.  I like  the  privacy  of 
economy  living.  I get  off  work  and  be- 
come just  another  housewife.  . . .’’ 

In  the  21st  Support  Command, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Cullins,  sec- 
retary of  the  General  Staff,  says,  “At  the 
end  of  the  day  I want  to  go  to  a familiar 
environment  and  do  what  I want  to  do. 
The  area  where  we  live  is  very  ‘western- 
ized.’ Most  of  our  neighbors  are  profes- 
sional people.  We  have  some  American 
and  German  friends.  Living  here  hasn’t 
changed  our  social  life.  We’re  losing 
money  living  out  here,  but  it’s  worth  it.’’ 

Living  on  the  economy  isn’t  for 
everyone.  It  exposes  people  to  a view 
of  Germany  they  may  never  know  living 
in  military  quarters.  If  you’re  on  orders 
to  USAREUR,  and  wondering  what  it’s 
like  where  you’re  going,  write  your 
sponsor.  He  or  she  can  give  you  the 
real  “poop”  and  answer  individual  ques- 
tions. But  answering  that  big  question — 
Where  am  I going  to  live?— will  have  to 
come  from  you.  □ 
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"I'd  like  a military  crease  on  the  shirts.” 


r 


Calorie  Cutting  Capers 


Many  people  working  in  sedentary  occupations  don't 
realize  that  overweight-causing  excess  calories  can  be 
burned  by  engaging  in  a variety  of  exercises  that  don't 
require  physical  exertion.  Following  is  a list  of  such 
activities  and  the  number  of  calories  per  hour  they  con- 
sume: 


Beating  around  the  bush  . . 75 

Jumping  to  conclusions  100 

Climbing  the  walls 150 

Swallowing  your  pride  . 50 

Passing  the  buck  , 25 

Throwing  your  weight  around  50-300 

(depending  upon  your  weight) 

Dragging  your  heels  . 100 

Pushing  your  luck  250 

Making  mountains  out  of  molehills  , 500 

Hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  50 

Wading  through  paperwork  300 

Bending  over  backwards  . 75 

Jumping  on  the  bandwagon  200 

Balancing  the  books  . . . 23 

Running  around  in  circles  350 

Tooting  your  own  horn  ,,  25 

Climbing  the  ladder  of  success  750 

Pulling  out  the  stoppers  75 

Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  150 

Wrapping  it  up  at  day's  end  12 


V 


{From  the  U S.  Foreign  Service  Medical  Bulletin) 


J 


"Whatever  you  do — don't  get  him  talking  about  the  war\" 


"You  have  three  wishes  coming,  Sahib — but,  first,  you'll  need 
to  fill  out  these  forms  in  triplicate.” 
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ometimes  while  I'm  sneatint; 
under  the  desert  sun.  I think 
of  myself  us  being  a real-life  actor 
in  somebody's  movie  script.  " — SP.^ 


at  Fort  Bliss.  Tex. 


THIS  IS  INDEED  the  land  of  the 
Hollywood  western.  Desert,  sage- 
brush, the  Rio  Grande  River. 

Juarez — it’s  the  Saturday  morning 
movie  and  there's  Rancho  Villa 
riding  hell-bent-for-leather  along 
the  river  bank  with  his  band  of 
desperados  while  U.S.  Army  cav- 
alrymen thunder  in  pursuit. 

Change  channels  and  there's 
John  Wayne,  ramrod  straight  in  his 
cavalry  uniform,  leading  his 
troopers  across  the  desert  for  an- 
other tangle  with  the  Indians  to  the 
strains  of  “She  Wore  A Yellow 
Ribbon.'' 

This  is  also  a land  of  bliss — 

Fort  Bliss,  to  be  exact.  Combine 
a foreign  country  a Texas  coin  toss 
away,  two  thriving  metropolitan 
areas  (El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Juarez, 

Mexico)  and  tons  of  sunshine  and 
you  have  some  of  the  ingredients 
that  make  Fort  Bliss  one  of  the  more 
memorable  places  a soldier  can 
spend  a tour  in  the  Army. 

Out  here  in  the  wide  open 
spaces,  about  as  far  west  in  Texas 
as  you  can  get,  the  Army  has  staked 
a claim  since  the  mid-1800s.  Origi- 
nally established  to  protect  Ameri- 
can ranchers  from  marauding  Indi- 
ans, Fort  Bliss  is  now  home  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center.  Primarily  a training 
center.  Fort  Bliss  is  under  direct  command  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 

The  post  covers  more  than  l.I  million  acres 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  real  estate,  including  the 
8-square-mile  main  post  within  the  city  limits  of  El 
Paso.  The  tremendous  land  area  is  needed  to  support 
the  air  defense  training  mission. 

It’s  here  on  the  windswept  desert  that  Chapar- 
rals, Vulcans,  Hawks  and  other  similarly  named 
varmints  do  their  thing.  These  are  the  weapons  of  the 
air  defense  artilleryman.  There’s  no  other  Army 
stateside  location  where  you  can  learn  to  use  them. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  story.  Fort  Bliss  is 
also  an  international  post.  Located  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  Juarez,  it  has  one  of  the  largest 
foreign  populations  of  any  post  in  the  Army. 

All  this  comes  together  in  an  area  of  the  country 
where  the  sun  has  shone  all  but  21  days  in  the  last 


I4years.  That’s5,089daysof  sun,  if  anyone's  counting. 

For  those  who  aren't  used  to  perpetual  sun, 
beware.  When  that  Texas  fireball  reaches  high  noon, 
it’shot.  But  that'soflf  set  by  comfortable  low  humidity. 
Don't  let  it  fool  you.  Sunbathing  for  a few  hours  can 
mean  days  of  agony.  Then  there  are  some  earthbound 
creatures  to  watch  for — rattlesnakes  and  other  poison- 
ous reptiles. 

In  spite  of  that,  when  you  get  here  you  may 
feel  like  a youngster  in  a toy  store,  not  sure  which 
direction  to  go  first. 

Here’s  a sample  of  things  to  do:  Just  up  the 
road  from  the  fort,  there’s  the  Stahmann  Farms. 
They  're  the  world 's  largest  growers  of  pecans  and  geese. 

If  pecans  and  geese  don’t  interest  you,  how  about 
thoroughbred  horse  racing  and  greyhound  dog  racing? 
A baseball  game?  Or  you  can  join  the  excitement  at 
one  of  the  two  bullfighting  rings  that  dot  the  area. 
Spend  a day  at  the  Carlsbad  Caverns,  among  the  biggest 
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The  main  post  of  Fort  Bliss,  left, 
features  Spanish  architecture 
against  a backdrop  of  rugged 
mountains.  Above,  part  of  the 
chapel  of  the  post  museum.  The 
museum  is  a replica  of  the  Old 
Fort  Bliss. 

to  be  getting  out  of  range. 
The  uninitiated  begin  to 
ask,  “When  are  they  going  to 
fire  . . .?”  Suddenly  from  the 
right,  in  a cloud  of  smoke  and 
with  a sharp  swoosh,  a sleek 
Chaparral  air  defense  missile 
knifes  into  the  sky. 

The  seconds  tick  by. 
. . . Again  there's  silence  as 
all  eyes  watch  the  drama  un- 
fold. Then,  like  a , hawk 


and  deepest  caverns  in  the  world.  For  the  intellectually 
minded  there’s  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
right  at  your  doorstep.  Its  huge  stadium,  the  Sun  Bowl, 
hosts  a yearly  college  football  bowl  game  that's  world 
famous. 

But  Fort  Bliss  is  air  defense,  and  there's  plenty 
of  excitement  in  that,  too. 

At  McGregor  Range,  part  of  Fort  Bliss  but 
located  in  New  Mexico  about  30  miles  from  the  main 
post,  visitors  are  welcome  to  witness  a spectacular 
display  of  air  defense  weapons  in  action.  Tourists, 
local  families,  high  school  classes  and  dignitaries  from 
distant  spots  regularly  accept  the  invitation  to  see  the 
event. 

While  you  sit  in  a bank  of  bleachers,  a commen- 
tator prepares  you  for  the  upcoming  demonstration. 
It  begins  as  a colorful  target  missile  roars  into  the 
clear  blue  sky  from  your  left.  There’s’ absolute  silence 
as  the  missile  streaks  higher  into  the  sky  and  seems 


pouncing  on  its  prey,  the 
Chaparral  destroys  the  target.  Flaming  debris  falls  from 
the  sky.  The  onlookers  cheer. 

The  commentator  describes  the  next  weapon, 
a Vulcan  Air  Defense  System,  a modern  version  of 
the  Gatling  gun  that  can  spew  out  3,000  rounds  per 
minute. 

As  the  stands  grow  silent,  a radio-controlled 
target  plane  moves  across  the  sky.  The  target  plane 
is  made  of  styrofoam  and  balsa  wood.  It  has  a wingspan 
of  about  4 feet.  It’s  an  inexpensive  but  highly  effective 
test  of  the  gunners’  abilities. 

As  the  little  plane  moves  into  the  path  of  the 
Vulcan,  the  gun  moves  silently,  following  it  across 
the  sky. 

There’s  a short  burst  (it  sounds  like  cloth  being 
ripped  apart — fast),  then  another.  The  target  plummets 
to  the  desert.  More  cheers. 

It’s  an  amazing  demonstration  of  firepower  and 
expertise.  What  makes  it  even  more  amazing  are  the 
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The  soldier  is  learning  to  operate  the  Chaparral  missile 
system  in  a new  course  using  self-paced  instruction. 


gunners. 

After  such  a display,  you’d  expect  to  see  senior 
troopers,  their  sleeves  loaded  with  stripes  and  years 
of  experience  under  their  belts.  Yet  these  gunners  are 
young  soldiers,  19  or  20  years  old,  who’ve  mastered 
a complex  air  defense  system  in  a few  short  weeks. 
They  exude  confidence. 

To  relax,  these  same  soldiers  have  something 
most  soldiers  don’t  have.  Juarez,  Mexico. 

For  some  reason  people  sometimes  associate 
Juarez  with  the  dusty  little  border  towns  that  were 
victimized  by  rowdy  soldiers  on  the  Saturday  movies. 

That’s  not  the  case  here.  Juarez  is  a major 
metropolis  with  a population  of  about  750,000  and 
growing. 

The  relationship  between  Juarez  and  Fort  Bliss 
is  firmly  rooted.  The  traditional  stereotype  of  soldiers 
heading  across  the  border  for  riotous  weekends  of 
drinking,  womanizing  and  fighting  isn’t  borne  out  by 
fact.  One  indicator  of  the  situation  is  the  post  stockade. 


Built  to  house  150  inmates,  it  now  averages  about  10 
and  there  are  very  few  soldiers  in  Mexican  jails. 

Soldiers  can  also  find  plenty  of  foreign  presence 
right  on  post.  Fort  Bliss  is  home  for  more  than  900 
students  representing  18  countries  around  the  world. 

On  post  you’re  apt  to  run  into  Germans,  Iranians, 
Turks  and  any  number  of  other  nationalities.  They’re 
all  here  to  learn  how  to  use  .American-made  air  defense 
weaponry. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  Army  will  you 
find  signs  reading  “Mosque”  and  “International 
House.”  or  see  Arabic  bournooses  (headgear)  and 
uniforms  of  every  description  on  a daily  basis. 

The  Germans  even  run  their  ow  n school  on  post, 
the  German  Air  Force  Defense  School.  USA.  They 
also  operate  a German  elementary  school  for  their 
dependent  children. 

In  addition  to  this  international  potpourri,  the 
post  is  home  to  the  1 1th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Group, 
the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Board  and  the  U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major 
Academy. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  there’s  basic  training  and 
Advanced  Individual  Training  for  soldiers  going  into 
air  defense  jobs. 

And  as  a constant  reminder  of  Army  leadership 
and  tradition.  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley 
lives  on  post  on  the  grounds  of  the  William  Beaumont 
Army  Medical  Center. 

For  younger  soldiers  who  find  their  way  to  Fort 
B1  iss,  there’s  an  interesting  bit  of  history  that  says 
a lot  about  the  way  things  are  today. 

Early  in  its  history.  Fort  Bliss  had  a reputation 
for  having  a very  desirable  social  life.  Dances  and 
ranch  parties  were  frequent,  drawing  people  from  miles 
around. 

With  all  this  activity  on  post,  and  Juarez  at  the 
doorstep,  anything  else  would  be  anticlimactic,  right? 
Not  so.  Especially  when  the  something  else  is  the  city 
of  El  Paso. 

There’re  nearly  450,000  people  in  El  Paso,  and 
Army  community  relations  are  topnotch.  Many  soldiers 
live  in  El  Paso,  and  the  post  contributes  more  than 
$480  million  a year  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where 
you  can  see  ultra-modern  buildings  overshadowing 
centuries-old  adobe  missions,  or  visit  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  You  can  do  that 
in  El  Paso. 

If  the  cultural  extremes  aren’t  enough,  take  a 
look  at  the  geography.  At  an  elevation  of  3,700  feet, 
El  Paso  isthe  lowest  all-weather  passthrough  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (El  Paso  means  “the  pass’’)  yet  within  the 
city  limits  the  Franklin  Mountains  soar  up  to 
7,192  feet. 

Weather  offers  no  problems,  unless  you’re 
allergic  to  sunshine.  El  Paso  has  more  days  of  sunshine 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  One  resident 
recalls:  “Last  winter  was  the  worst  we’ve  had  in  years. 
I had  to  wear  an  overcoat  for  2 days  and  we  had  a 
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Clockwise  from 
below:  German 
officers  hit  the 
books  while 
sunbathing. 
Residents  of  the 
Tiqua  Indian 
Reservation, 
located  in 
downtown  El 
Paso,  on  their 
way  to 
demonstrate 
native  dances  to 
visitors.  U.S. 
Army  trainees 
explore  a Hawk 
missile,  one  of 
the  air  defense 
weapons  they 
learn  to  use  at 
Fort  Bliss. 


dusting  of  snow  once.” 

Of  course,  it’s  not  all  glitter  under  the  sun.  There 
are  some  problems.  Many  soldiers  say  that  having  a 
car  is  almost  a necessity  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  what  the  area  has  to  offer. 

Those  cars  create  problems.  The  wide-open 
spaces  and  young  spirits  have  caused  a high  number 
of  automobile  and  motorcycle  fatalities  among  Fort 
Bliss  soldiers.  The  command  has  started  a tough  safety 
program  to  attack  the  problem. 

Drug  traffic  is  also  a problem  in  the  area. 
Commanders  are  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to 
get  and  use  drugs,  but  the  problem  is  there . The  penalties 
for  possession  and  use  of  drugs,  including  marijuana, 
are  severe — in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  States. 

Finding  problems  on  a post  this  size  isn’t  hard. 
The  key  to  minimizingthose  that  do  surface  is  concerned 
leadership.  Fortunately,  Fort  Bliss  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  that. 

Major  General  John  J.  Koehler  Jr.,  the  post 


commander,  has  established  a “People’s  Committee” 
to  help  motivate  soldiers  to  make  full  use  of  their 
resources — monetary,  mental  and  physical.  This  novel 
leadership  approach  is  meeting  with  considerable 
success.  {See  box.  page  42.) 

Asone  sergeantat  Fort  Blisssays,  “With  Juarez, 
El  Paso  and  other  attractions  around  here,  it  shouldn’t 
take  much  to  motivate  anybody  to  get  out  of  the 
barracks.” 

He’s  right.  Most  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Bliss 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  topnotch  Army  training, 
good  weather  and  an  international  environment  without 
equal  to  make  this  tour  truly  memorable — an  experience 
they  won’t  forget.  Bienvenidos\ 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  SOLDIERS 
reports  on  posts  and  installations  on  the  Army  scene. 
Future  articles  will  cover  life  at  Army  installations 
around  the  world. — Editor. 
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The  People’s  Committee 


Major  General  John  J. 
Koehler  Jr.,  is  a tough-talking,  no- 
nonsense  commander  who  has  a 
message  for  his  troops:  Your 
number-1  enemy  is  yourself. 

To  get  that  message  across, 
the  general  has  formed  the  Peo- 
ple's Committee.  The  committee 
has  five  members:  two  civilians,  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  a chaplain  and 
an  enlisted  soldier. 

They're  all  people  whom  Maj 
Gen  Koehler  describes  as  "self- 
made”  individuals.  They've  worked 
hard  all  their  lives  to  reach  their 
present  positions,  but  they're  ordi- 
nary people  of  the  type  young  sol- 
diers can  identify  with.  There  aren’t 
any  millionaires  or  prominent  pol- 
iticians among  them. 

The  committee  members,  in- 
dividually, talk  to  small  groups  of 
soldiers  about  things  of  concern  to 
soldiers  in  their  daily  lives.  The  idea 
is  to  motivate  them  to  save  money, 
make  good  use  of  their  time  and 
make  use  of  facilities  on  post,  in- 
cluding the  recreation  center,  edu- 
cation center  and  craft  shops. 

‘Tm  trying  to  help  the  young 
soldier  find  himself,”  says  Gen 
Koehler.  “I  have  [the  committee 
members]  go  out  and  talk  to  the 
young  troops  and  show  them 
there’s  more  to  life  than  ‘spend 
today,  and  don’t  be  concerned  with 
the  future.’  If  you  talk  to  soldiers 
this  way  they  understand,  especial- 
ly coming  from  somebody  who  has 
come  up  the  hard  way.” 

Each  committee  member 
talks  to  two  units  a week.  They  also 
spread  their  message  at  work, 
since  all  members  work  on  post  in 
positions  where  they  have  daily 
contact  with  soldiers  of  all  ranks. 

The  committee  meets  regu- 
larly with  Gen  Koehler  to  update 
him  on  their  activities.  Meanwhile, 
the  general  carries  his  message  to 
entire  units. 

Whether  in  private  interview 
or  talking  to  600  or  700  soldiers, 
Gen  Koehler  doesn’t  soft-pedal  his 
beliefs. 


His  idea  of  concerned  lead- 
ership means  not  giving  up  on  try- 
ing to  find  the  key  that  will  motivate 
young  soldiers  to  produce,  not  only 
for  the  Army  but  for  themselves. 

In  his  meetings  with  the 
troops  he  reinforces  the  message 
being  carried  by  his  People’s  Com- 
mittee: "We  re  interested.  . . . Don’t 
listen  to  the  guy  who’s  trying  to 
lead  you  astray.  . . . Stay  straight.” 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  the 
committee  is  all  about,  SOLDIERS 
talked  to  three  of  its  members. 

William  L.  Mallard,  civilian,  recrea- 
tion services: 

“General  Koehler  wants  us 
to  convey  his  message  to  the 
troops  in  our  own  words.  It's  the 
same  story  he  tells  but  we  re  telling 
it  our  way,  so  there's  no  establish- 
ment pressure. 

"I  tell  the  soldiers  of  my  ex- 
periences and  tell  them  not  to  sell 
themselves  short:  'Your  potential  is 
great;  you  can  do  whatever  you 
want  to  do.  . . . Your  mind  is  fresh; 
use  it.'  We’re  out  there  to  spark  the 
fire. 

“I  tell  them  that  they  don't 
have  to  stay  in  the  service.  If  they 
don’t  want  to  stay  in,  get  out — but 
be  a better  person.  Make  the  best 
of  it  while  you’re  here.  Do  your  job 
well.  Use  your  spare  time  wisely. 
What  you’re  doing  now  will  deter- 
mine what  you’re  going  to  be  5 
years  from  now. 

“If  one  soldier  listens  to  us 
then  we’ve  accomplished  our  mis- 
sion.” 

Franz  Janicek  Jr,  command  ser- 
geant major,  headquarters  com- 
mand: 

(Cmd  Sgt  Maj  Janicek  is  a powerful, 
inspiring  speaker  who  keeps  his 
audience  listening.  He  retains  the 
accent  of  his  native  Austria,  but 
that  doesn't  get  in  the  way  of  his 
message.  Although  he  doesn’t 
mention  his  background  during  his 
presentation,  Sgt  Maj  Janicek  is 
himself  an  example  of  the  motiva- 
tion and  dedication  that  Gen 


Koehler  hopes  to  elicit  from  sol- 
diers through  the  People’s  Com- 
mittee. Sgt  Maj  Janicek  achieved 
his  current  rank  in  16  years  of  serv- 
ice while  earning  two  master's  de- 
grees He's  an  honor  graduate  of 
the  NCO  Academy  and  the  Ser- 
geants Major  Academy.) 

“A  general  is  so  remote  in 
many  areas  that  to  really  reach  the 
troops  is  hard.  . . . Usually  the  gen- 
erals pass  directives  down  to  the 
various  commanders  who  react  to 
them.  But  for  Gen  Koehler  to  jump 
the  entire  chain  and  go  down  to  the 
troops  shows  genuine  concern. 

"I  do  my  own  thing.  Commit- 
tee members  all  have  their  own  ap- 
proach, and  my  approach  works 
well  for  me.  I get  calls  from  people 
I've  talked  to  and  they  say  things 
like  Sergeant  Major,  I never  knew 
how  smart  I was  until  I got  into  this 
education  business  you  told  me 
about.'  If  I talk  to  100  people  and 
only  20  of  them  take  to  heart  what 
I say,  then  it's  a win  for  all  of  us. 

"The  People's  Committee  is 
having  an  effect  on  Fort  Bliss.  . . . 
It's  getting  people  motivated  and 
it’s  motivating  the  leadership.  The 
first  sergeants  and  platoon  ser- 
geants who  hear  me  are  saying, 
‘Hey,  let's  try  that  ourselves.’ 

Al  Torrez,  civilian,  facilities  engi- 
neer: 

"We  relate  what  we  know 
about  how  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
and  how  to  become  better  people. 

. . . We  try  to  challenge  them,  make 
them  aware  of  themselves.  We 
don't  sell  anything;  we  just  tell 
them  what  we  think  . . . and  we  try 
to  get  them  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing. 

“They  perk  up  when  we 
speak  because  many  of  them  don’t 
know  all  the  opportunities  that  are 
available  to  them  on  post.  ...  In  the 
last  6 months  the  morale,  attitude 
and  sharpness  of  the  troops  have 
jumped  up.  We  can  see  it  because 
we’re  in  contact  with  many,  many 
soldiers  every  day.  These  soldiers 
are  starting  to  think  for  them- 
selves.”□ 
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DYA* 

More 
Than  Kids 

story  and  photos  by 
Janet  Hake 


IT’S  A Saturday  afternoon.  Parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  other  onlookers  are 
bunched  in  the  bleachers  cheering  on  a 
game  of  T-ball. 

A batter,  no  taller  than  40  inches, 
steps  up  to  home  plate.  He  tests  his  bat 
against  a ball  mounted  on  a waist-high 
pole.  There’s  no  pitcher  in  this  game  for 
6-  to  7-year-olds. 

“Batter  up!’’  bellows  the  umpire. 

The  boy  swings  at  the  ball,  but 
misses. 

“You’re  standing  too  close, 
Jimmy,’’  says  his  coach.  With  one  hand, 
he  scoops  the  child  up  by  the  waist  and 
plops  him  two  steps  away  from  the  pole. 

Jimmy  swings  again.  This  time  he 
"makes  contact,  but  barely.  The  ball  drops 
off  the  pole  and  dribbles  in  the  infield. 

Fans  from  the  bench  are  yelling  for 
the  little  athlete  to  run.  Others  are  shout- 
ing support  for  the  fielders. 

“Don’t  watch  where  the  ball’s 
going,  Jimmy,  just  run!’’  shouts  his  coach. 

I Meanwhile  three  fielders  are 

scrambling  for  the  ball  that  stops  halfway 
between  home  plate  and  what  would  be 
’ the  pitcher’s  mound  in  regular  baseball. 

I Two  of  the  fielders  grab  the  ball  together. 

[ Both  tug  at  it  until  one  wins  out  and  throws 
it  to  the  first  baseman. 

Luckily  the  first  baseman  catches 
the  ball.  He  tries  to  make  it  to  the  same 
place  that  Jimmy  is  running  for.  Jimmy 
and  the  first  baseman  collide  on  the  base 
and  fall  on  the  ground  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

The  first  baseman  is  okay  and 
, jumps  up  immediately,  making  sure  he’s 
tagged  Jimmy.  His  mother  lets  out  a 
whoop  from  the  stands.  The  umpire  yells, 
“Out!” 

, Jimmy,  a little  dazed,  slowly  picks 

I himself  up  from  the  ground.  His  coach 
j and  the  umpire  run  to  see  if  he’s  hurt. 

“You  all  right,  son?”  asks  the 


umpire,  checking  for  injuries  and  brush- 
ing the  dirt  off  the  tyke. 

“You  hurt  anywhere,  Jimmy?”  asks 
his  coach,  equally  concerned,  as  he  gives 
the  boy  a pat  on  the  back  that’s  more 
like  a hug. 

“I’m  okay,”  says  Jimmy,  behind  a 
sniff.  He  runs  backto  the  bench.  He  hopes 
he’ll  do  better  next  time  up. 

Jimmy,  likethousandsof  otherkids 
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Military  dependents 
have  a chance  to 
excel  in 
DYA-sponsored 
activities  such  as 
swimming. 


living  on  Army  posts  all  over  the  world, 
is  playing  in  recreation  sports  sponsored 
by  Dependent  Youth  Activities  (DYA). 

Seeing  all  the  people  involved  in 
Jimmy’s  game,  it’s  easy  to  understand  that 
DYA  isn’t  only  kids.  Dependent  Youth 
Activities  involves  the  entire  Army  com- 
munity. 

DYA’s  mission  is  more  than  keeping 
young  people  off  the  streets  and  out  of 
trouble.  “It  teaches  them  to  be  good 
Americans,’’ says  Hank  Du  hart,  a grizzled, 
retired  sergeant  first  class  who  donates 
a lot  of  his  free  time  to  DYA. 

“DYA  needs  support — from  the 
parents,  post,  everyone,”  says  Staff  Ser- 
geant Paul  Carter,  who  also  spends  a good 
part  of  his  evenings  coaching  or  officiat- 
ing for  DYA  sports. 

DYA  also  receives  official  support 
from  Department  of  the  Army. 

“The  Army  has  a moral  obligation 
to  provide  services  to  soldiers  that  would 
normally  be  provided  if  they  lived  in  a 
civilian  community.  It’s  up  to  us  to  take 
care  of  their  basic  needs.  If  soldiers  are 
worried  about  their  dependents,  they 
won’t  be  effective  soldiers,”  says  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Gordy,  chief  of 
Programs  Coordination  Division  of.  the 
Morale  Support  Directorate,  The  Adjutant 
General  Center. 

“DYA  enables  dependent  youth  to 
participate  in  comprehensive,  profes- 
sionally planned  leisure-time  activities  to 
improve  their  mental  and  physical  well- 


being, cultural  and  social  development, 
and  to  assist  in  preparing  them  for 
responsible  citizenship,  ” says  Lt  Col 
Gordy. 

DYA  is  for  children  6 through  19 
years  of  age.  They  can  be  dependents  of 
active  duty  or  retired  soldiers. 

And  DYA  is  more  than  sports. 
Besides  organized  football,  basketball, 
horseback  riding,  tennis,  skiing  and  rac- 
quetball,  DYA  sponsors  movies,  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  ballet,  sewing,  automotive 
maintenance,  disco  dancing  (not  to  men- 
tion belly  dancing  occasionally),  camping 
and  field  trips. 

Through  DYA,  dependent  children 
can  join  clubs  like  4-H,  Brownies,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts  and 
Explorersorform  theirown  organizations 
like  teen  clubs. 

Handicapped  youth  aren't  forgot- 
ten, either.  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  for  exam  pie, 
has  a 5-week  summer  therapeutic  recre- 
ation program  for  children  up  to  age  6. 

“In  a recreation  setting,  they  learn 
muscle  stimulation,  how  to  tell  between 
fingers  and  toes,  high  and  low  . . . things 
like  that,”  says  D.  D.  Gore,  DYA  director 
there.  “We’reworking  with  abilities,  rather 
than  disabilities.” 

The  extent  of  DYA  activities  offered 
depends  on  the  imagination  of  the  local 
DYA  director  and  the  kind  of  instructors 
he  or  she  can  hunt  up. 

“We  couldn’t  run  our  youth  center 
without  adult  support,”  says  Gore.  Even 
though  a center  for  a post  as  large  as 
Fort  Lewis  may  have  several  staff 
members,  they’ve  got  to  get  help  from 
the  community.  In  addition  to  parents, 
DYA  draws  on  single  soldiers,  couples 
without  children,  retired  military  and 
civilian  employees. 

Some  of  these  people  volunteer. 
Some  get  paid  for  their  time.  Supply  and 
demand  has  a lotto  do  with  it.  “We  usually 
pay  someone  to  work  with  the  kids 
whenever  the  activity  requires  basic  in- 
struction or  there  aren’t  any  qualified 
volunteers,”  says  Ed  Parker,  DYA  chief 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

It  may  be  difficult  at  times  to  get 
volunteers  and  instructors  for  DYA,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  they  aren’t  carefully 
screened.  “Just  because  you  volunteer, 
we  won’t  necessarily  take  you,”  says 
Parker.  “You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  get  along 
with  kids.  We  don’t  want  to  put  pressure 
on  them.  This  is  a learning  experience 
that’s  supposed  to  be  enjoyable.” 
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To  accommodate  working  sched- 
ules of  volunteers,  most  DYA  activities  are 
planned  in  the  evenings.  Frequently  the 
activities  also  have  to  be  scheduled 
around  the  availability  of  equipment.  DYA 
is  part  of  Recreation  Services,  and  sol- 
diers have  priority  use  of  the  facilities. 

The  DYA  budget  is  limited,  but  the 
kids  and  Army  community  do  their  best 
to  furnish  uniforms,  baseball  bats  and 
facilitiesforsummercamps  and  field  trips. 
The  teen  club  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  runs  a 
concession  stand  at  DYA  events  to  raise 
money  for  their  ventures.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton’s DYA  gets  help  from  the  United  Way 
and  the  post  thrift  shop. 

Many  DYA  directors  will  tell  you 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  scheduling 
events.  Seasonal  sports  have  to  be 
planned  around  permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  time  for  soldiers  with  fami- 
lies, quite  often  in  June  and  August.  But 
even  the  most  careful  planning  won’t  keep 
a coach  from  losing  a star  player  right 
before  the  playoffs. 

“We  have  a problem  competing 
with  downtown  teams  that  have  the  same 


players  year  after  year,”  says  Parker.  “We 
try  to  organize  our  teams,  being  fair  and 
equitable,  but  it’s  very  difficult  to  build 
championship  teams.  Everyyear  we  shake 
them  all  up  and  start  a new  league.” 

In  DYA,  though,  everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  play.  “If  a child  can’t  make  the 
school  team,  there’s  always  DYA.  It  pro- 
vides the  chance  for  everyone  to  partici- 
pate,” says  Sue  Bradshaw,  of  the  Com- 
munity and  Recreation  Skill  Development 
staff  at  TAGCEN.  “Italso  fills  the  gap  when 
school  teams  aren’t  available.” 

But  DYA  also  gives  kids  a chance 
to  excel.  Fort  Lee  has  a top-notch  karate 
team  loaded  with  awards  and  medals. 
Several  of  its  members  are  heading  for 
the  Afnateur  Athletic  Union  national 
championships.  The  post’s  swim  team 
roster  is  also  clotted  with  winners.  Another 
example.  Fort  Lewis  has  a gymnastics 
team  that  includes  Olympic  hopefuls. 

In  many  ways,  in  a variety  of  sports 
and  recreational  activities,  DYA  gives 
military  dependents  a chance  for  organ- 
ized recreation,  no  matter  where  the  Army 
sends  their  parents.  □ 


John  Thompson 
conducts  a class  in 
automotive 
maintenance,  left.  A 
young  student  in 
karate,  right,  takes 
the  skill  seriously. 

Bottom,  Hank  Duhart 
gives  pre-game 
instructions  to  his 
softball  team. 
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Building 
a Winner 

story  and  photos  by  Janet  Hake 


Michelle  Cary,  above,  out  of  the  pool, 
and  getting  advice,  top,  from  coach 
Edward  Barry. 


BESIDES  GIVING  kids  something 
to  do,  DYA  builds  winners.  Take 
15-year-old  Michelle  Cary.  She 
spends  2 hours  a day  swimming 
laps  at  a Fort  Lee,  Va.,  pool. 

Where  has  it  gotten  her? 
Well,  she’s  become  one  of  the  top 
swimmers  in  Virginia.  At  the  Jun- 
ior Olympics  this  year  she  ranked 
16  in  her  age  group.  Pretty  good 
fora  person  who’s  been  a serious 
swimmer  for  only  the  past  3 years. 

Under  the  coaching  of  Ed- 
ward Barry — a civilian  mainte- 
nance systems  analyst  for  the 
logistics  centeron  post — Michelle 
has  hopes  of  making  it  to  the  big 
Olympics.  She’s  aiming  for  1980, 
but  1984  wouldn’t  be  too  late. 

Michelle’s  swimming  re- 
cord is  full  of  first-place  finishes, 
but  she  missed  qualifying  for  the 
Senior  Nationals  by  a few  tenths 
of  a second.  She  did  make  it  to 
the  Junior  Olympics — finishing 
45th  overall.  She  also  qualified  for 
the  Junior  Nationals  and  was 
scheduled  to  compete  in  Santa 


Clara,  Calif.,  this  August. 

Coach  Barry  is  happy  with 
Michelle  s progress.  ‘She’s  com- 
ing into  her  own  now,”  he  says, 
“and  she’s  growing.  She’s  proud 
of  her  big  hands  and  big  feet  (size 
9).  They  make  her  a much  stronger 
swimmer.” 

“I  used  to  take  gymnastics, 
but  I thought  I was  going  to  be 
too  short.”  says  Michelle.  “So  I 
started  swimming.”  Now  she’s 
passing  through  5-foot-7. 

Her  light  brown  hair  and 
crystal-blue  eyes  hide  the  tough 
competitor  and  determined  per- 
fectionist within. 

Michelle,  whose  father  is 
retired  from  the  military,  goes  to 
Fort  Lee  because  a nearby  school 
doesn’t  have  a swimming  pro- 
gram. Spending  so  much  time  at 
the  pool  and  competing,  she 
knows  she’s  missing  out  on  a lot 
of  other  activities. 

“I  would  like  to  say  it’s  fun. 
But  sometimes  it  gets  kind  of 
boring,  just  swimming  laps  back 
and  forth.  But  if  you  go  to  a meet 
and  really  do  good,  then  it’s  all 
worth  it.” 

Finding  competition  at 
practice  is  often  a problem.  “Her 
specialty  is  backstroke,”  says 
Coach  Barry.  ‘Til  have  the  other 
team  members  do  an  easier  crawl 
stroke  at  the  same  time  so  she 
can  race  against  them.” 

Michelle  is  constantly 
working  at  reducing  her  time. 
“We’re  shaving  off  a half  second 
here,  one-tenth  there.  Michelle 
hasn’t  reached  her  peak  yet.  We 
have  to  work  on  her  self-psychol- 
ogy, the  fever  pitch  of  getting 
psyched  upfora  race, “says  Barry. 

“I  try  not  to  get  nervous  in 
a race,”  Michelle  says,  “but  your 
adrenalin  starts  flowing  and 
you’re  thinking,  ‘Gosh,  I’m  going 
to  swim  in  a minute.’  Sometimes 
I just  go  off  and  get  psyched  and 
think  about  the  race.” 

Michelle  has  set  a pretty 
stiff  goal  for  herself.  She  wants 
to  be  the  best  in  backstroke,  not 
justfor  herage  group,  butthe  best 
in  the  Nation.  Her  coach  thinks 
she  has  the  drive  and  concen- 
tration to  do  it.  □ 
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Army  fudges 


N.  Bant 

P5  Manuel  Gomez  and  SP5  David  Polewski 


THERE  ARE  ONLY  about  50  of  them  in  the  Army.  ficers.  The  early  law  officer  was  more  of  an  advisor. 

Most  soldiers  never  meet  one  professionally.  Those  Headvised  the  presidentand  court-martial  members 

whodo,  asoften  as  not, wish  they  never  had.  Meeting  (the  president  and  members  act  as  the  jury  in  a 

an  Army  judge  usually  means  somebody  broke  the  court-martialjonthelawandensuredthattheproper 
law.  Someone  is  getting  court-martialed.  procedures  were  followed.  He  had  no  vote  in 

In  1968,  revisions  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  deciding  innocence  or  guilt  and  he  had  no  vote 

Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  created  the  position  of  on  sentence. 

military  judge.  Since  1969  when  the  revisions  went  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  R.  Zenk,  a former 

into  effect,  all  Army  general  and  special  courts-  battalion  commander,  sat  on  court-martial  panels 

martial  are  now  presided  over  by  a judge.  under  both  systems.  “The  current  system  is  far 

Before  these  changes  there  were  no  military  superior  to  the  old  system,”  Lt  Col  Zenk  says.  “The 

judges.  Courts-martial  were  monitored  by  law  of-  mere  presence  of  a judge  adds  a certain  dignity 


Keystone 

Justice 


Army  kludges  (Continued) 


Since  1969,  Army  trial  judges  have  presided  over  general  and 
special  courts-martial.  Above,  a trial  judge  questions  witness. 


to  the  proceedings.  The  panel  feels  more  confident 
because  they’re  getting  expert  advice  and  instruc- 
tions. The  defense  and  the  prosecution  probably 
feel  the  same  way.  The  guy  who’s  getting  court- 
martialed  has  to  feel  a little  better  knowing  a judge, 
independent  of  the  command,  is  hearing  his  case. 

“I  don’t  think  command  influence  was  ever 
much  of  a problem.  But  with  a judge  sitting,  even 
the  appearance  of  command  influence  is  removed.” 

Today,  the  Army  judge’s  responsibility  and 
authority  far  exceed  those  of  the  law  officer.  ‘The 
Army  trial  judge’s  duties  are  the  same  as  a trial 
judge  anywhere,”  says  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Murdock, 
chief  trial  judge,  U.S.  Army.  “His  main  job  is  to  ensure 
that  justice  is  the  result  of  the  various  conflicting 
interests  presented.”  He  accomplishes  this  by 
presiding  over  and  keeping  order  in  the  court.  He 
ensures  the  fairness  and  legality  of  the  proceedings. 

Another  of  the  1968  changes  gives  the  ac- 
cused the  option  of  trial  by  jury  or  by  a judge  alone. 
If  the  accused  requests  a military  jury,  the  judge’s 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a Federal  or  state 
court  judge.  “In  trial  by  military  jury,”  Col  Murdock 
says,  “the  judge  instructs  the  jury  regarding  both 
the  law  and  procedures,  ruling  finally  on  objections 
and  disputed  questions  of  law  arising  during  the 
trial.” 

If  the  accused  requests  in  writing  that  his 
case  be  heard  by  a judge  alone,  the  judge’s 
responsibilities  increase.  He  then  becomes  the  one 
to  decide  innocence  or  guilt.  He  also  assigns  an 
appropriate  sentence  if  there  is  a guilty  finding.  “In 
either  case,”  the  colonel  points  out,  “his  major 
responsibility — making  sure  justice  is  served — 
remains  unchanged.” 

Agreeing  with  most  of  the  enlisted  people 
questioned.  Staff  Sergeant  Jon  C.  Ruatti,  at  the 


Pentagon,  would  rather  take  his  chances  with  a jury.  . 
"It  would  depend  on  the  case  and  what  my  lawyer  i 
advised,  but  by-and-large  I'd  take  a jury  any  time.  | 
A jury  would  be  easier  to  convince.  It  wouldn't  be  • 
as  hard-nosed  as  a judge.  I don't  like  the  idea  of 
having  one  man,  almost  God-like,  deciding  my  fate." 

A specialist  4 who  went  through  a court-mar-  r 
tial  earlier  this  year  has  a different  opinion.  "When  i 
I was  charged,  I was  sure  I wanted  a jury,  but  my  ; 
lawyer  talked  me  out  of  it.  He  convinced  me  to  go 
with  a judge.  He  was  right.  I can’t  speak  for  all  judges, 
buttheone  I got  was  great.  I think  he  actually  helped 
my  case.  He  was  easier  to  talk  to  than  my  own  lawyer. 

I didn’t  even  know  he  was  military  until  after  the 
trial.  I knew  I was  innocent  going  in,  the  whole  world 
knew  when  I came  out.  If  all  the  judges  are  as  good 
as  this  guy,  they  can  do  away  with  the  jury  system 
altogether.” 

Sergeant  Major  Russel  Anderson,  3d  Battal- 
ion, 7th  Infantry,  197th  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  prefers  both.  “I  wouldn’t  want  a trial 
without  both  a judge  and  jury.  It's  a perfect  balance. 
The  judge  provides  legal  expertise,  but  the  jury 
provides  understanding.  They’ve  been  there.  That's 
the  reason  I’d  like  to  see  more  enlisted  involvement 
on  juries.  Years  ago  I might  not  have  said  that,  but 
today’s  soldier  is  more  intelligent,  more  capable 
of  making  decisions  without  command  influence.” 

The  trend  in  the  Army  today  is  away  from 
trial  by  jury.  “The  majority  of  general  and  special 
courts-martial  are  tried  by  judge  alone,”  says  Col 
Murdock.  “When  the  accused  chooses  trial  by  judge, 
the  judge  is  required  to  explain  in  detail  the  options 
open  to  the  accused.  If  there  is  any  doubt  or 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  the  judge 
will  not  proceed  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 

“This  is  a rare  occurrence.  By  the  time  the 
accused  faces  the  judge  his  attorney  has  already 
explained  his  options  and  the  two  have  mapped 
a strategy  for  the  trial.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  it  is — strategy,”  explains 
Major  J.  C.  Carr,  a JAG  officer  at  Fort  McNair, 
Washington,  D.C.  “As  a defense  attorney,  whether 
I recommend  trial  by  judge  or  jury  to  my  client 
depends  on  the  charges,  the  evidence,  the  client 
and  the  judge.  Each  case  has  to  be  handled  on 
an  individual  basis.  No  two  are  alike. 

“If  I have  a strong  defense,  my  client  has  a ! 
good  record,  looks  sharp,  and  all  I need  to  win  is  ' 
a little  sympathy,  I might  recommend  a jury.  If  the 
opposite  is  true,  I might  go  with  a judge  alone.  Judges 
are  less  likely  to  be  shocked  by  a case.  They’ve  , 
probably  tried  similar  cases  in  the  past.  Emotion 
plays  a smaller  part  in  their  decisions.  Their  deci-  ' 
sions  are  based  solidly  on  law  and  their  sentences 
are  often  more  lenient.  Army  judges  are  extremely 
fair  and  they  really  know  their  business.” 
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Col  Murdock  agrees, 

“Army  judges  are  experts  in 
the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

Unlike  many  of  their  civilian 
counterparts,  they  deal  only 
in  criminal  law.  They’re  not 
involved  with  civil  matters 
such  as  divorce  cases, 
property  suits  or  contract 
litigation.  As  a result,  they 
can  concentrate  on  criminal 
law." 

Army  judges  fall  into 
two  categories,  general 
court-martial  judges  and 
special  court-martial  judges. 

The  general  court-martial 
judge  can  be  compared  to 
a state  superior  court  judge, 
while  the  special  court-mar- 
tial judge  is  similar  to  a state 
judge  with  limited  jurisdic- 
tion. 

All  officers  selected  to 
be  military  trial  judges  must 
successfully  complete  the 
3-week  resident  Military 
Judge  Course  at  The  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  School 
before  assuming  judicial 
duties.  Army  judges  are  always  officers  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps,  law  school  graduates  and 
members  of  the  bar  of  a Federal  court  or  the  highest 
court  of  a state. 

General  court-martial  judges  are  chosen  from 
field  grade  officers  who  have  at  least  8 years  active 
judge  advocate  service.  They  are  normally  lieutenant 
colonels  or  colonels  and  have  extensive  experience 
in  military  criminal  law.  They  may  preside  over 
general  or  special  courts-martial. 

Special  court-martial  judges  usually  have  the 
rank  of  captain  or  major.  They  have  less  experience 
than  the  general  court  judge,  but  are  otherwise 
specially  qualified.  They  preside  over  special 
courts-martial. 

In  addition,  although  not  required  by  the 
UCMJ,  both  judges  may  also  sit  as  summary  court 
officers.  “But  that  depends  on  the  circumstances 
and  the  workload,”  according  to  Col  Murdock. 

The  number  of  cases  per  judge  varies  con- 
siderably, depending  on  the  time  of  year,  location 
of  the  judge,  complexity  of  the  trialsand  many  other 
factors.  A simple  guilty  plea  trial  might  last  an  hour 
or  less,  whereas  a complex  contested  felony  case 
might  run  bn  for  a week  or  longer. 

Captain  Ronald  G.  Crowden,  a battalion 
adjutant  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  likes  the  current 


Trial  judges,  such  as 
Col  Thomas  Murdock,  above, 
ensure  the  fairness  and 
legality  of  the  courts-martial. 


system.  “I’m  not  all  that  familiar  with  the  old  system 
before  judges,  but  the  new  system  seems  to  work 
fine.  We  have  far  more  checks  and  balances  than 
any  civilian  system  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Currently  there  are  46  Army  judges.  Twenty- 
seven  are  general  and  nineteen  are  special  court 
judges.  They  work  in  6 circuits  at  30  separate 
locations  stateside,  in  Europe,  Panama  and  Korea. 

Army  judges  are  independent  of  command 
authority.  They  are  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Judiciary  and  as  such  are  removed  from  any  potential 
for  command  influence  or  pressure.  Their  perform- 
ance ratings  come  from  their  judicial  superiors. 

The  system  ensures  judicial  independence. 
In  addition,  the  assignment  of  judges  to  the  Army 
Judiciary  ensures  better  management  and  use  of 
trial  judges  throughout  the  world.  This  includes 
continuing  training  and  education  of  the  judges. 

“With  the  independence,”  says  Col  Murdock, 
“a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  has  developed  in 
the  Army  judiciary.  We  continually  search  for  the 
best  qualified  lawyers  to  be  judges.  We  have  an 
active  and  effective  training  program.  We  constantly 
review  the  performance  and  decisions  of  Army 
judges.  Army  judges  compare  favorably  with  their 
civilian  counterparts.  They’re  among  the  best  at 
ensuring  justice  is  served.”  □ 
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DURING  THE  Civil  War  a Swiss  immigrant  serving  with  the  Union 
Army  wrote:  “It  is  beautiful  to  fight  for  an  idea  that’s  to  bring  freedom  ^ 
to  all  men;  attractive  is  the  satisfaction  which  each  brave  soul  brings 
with  him  out  of  hot  combat  to  have  contributed  his  bit 
to  the  success  of  a beautiful  cause.” 

He  could  have  been  speaking  for  the  thousands  of 
foreign-born,  both  famous  and  unknown,  who  have  served  and  died 
fighting  in  the  U.S.  Army  since  this  Nation’s  founding.  In  fact,  the 
foreign-born  volunteers  who  believed  in  this  Nation’s  ideals  are  in 
good  part  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Louis  DuPortail,  a Frenchman  who  became  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Army  after  the  Revolution,  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  a Pole  who 
strengthened  the  defenses  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  did  much  to  advance 
the  art  of  engineering  in  the  Continental  Army.  Their  fortifications 
often  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  colonials. 

Casimir  Pulaski,  another  Pole,  organized  the  new  Army’s  first 
genuine  cavalry  contingent.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  an  influential 
French  noble,  financed  his  own  way  to  America.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  became  a major  general  under  General  Washington. 

Perhaps  no  man  is  more  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  than  a Prussian  named  Baron  Friedrich  von 
Steuben  who  trained  the  slipshod  colonials  into  a disciplined  Army. 
Although  their  names  are  now  forgotten,  a large  portion  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  was  made  up  of  foreign-born.  The  Continental 
Congress  of  June  27,  1776,  called  for  the  raising  of  “a  German 
battalion  of  eight  companies,  four  to  be  raised  in  Pennsylvania  and 
four  in  Maryland.’’  By  December  5,  Gen  Washington  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  part  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Haussegger’s 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Germans. 

The  roster  of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  1779  showed 
foreign-born  outnumbering  native  Americans  two  to  one.  The  Irish 
alone  comprised  nearly  half  the  men.  The  roster  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Regiment  of  Artillery  showed  that  the  majority  of  that  unit  was 
born  in  the  British  Isles  and  Germany.  The  Irish  formed  the  largest 
single  element — about  a third  of  the  entire  regiment. 

Rank  and  file  of  the  old  Army  was  largely  composed  of 
Germans  and  Irish.  These  two  nationalities  also  made  up  a large  part 

of  the  noncommissioned  officer  corps. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Army  was  disrupted 
by  the  resignation  of  a large  number  of  southern-born  officers,  the 
noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,  primarily  foreign-born,  firmly 
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SOLDIERS 


Throughout  American  history  foreign-born 
soldiers  have  fought  for  their  adopted 
country.  Emma  Lazarus’  inspiring  poem 
inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  that  reads  in  part, 
“Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free  . . 

is  only  part  of  the 
story.  These  same  men 
who  came  to  America 
, seeking  freedom  have 
in  many  instances 
fought  and  died  to 
preserve  the  freedom 
they  sought. 
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Such  notables  as  Baron  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben  (top)  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
(bottom)  of  Revolutionary  days  were 
forerunners  of  untold  thousands  of 
foreign-born  volunteers  who  fought  for 
their  adopted  country. 


Stood  by  the  Union.  For  many  of  them,  the  American  Army  became 
a profession.  In  1861  these  same  men  played  a prominent  part  in 
shaping  and  training  the  volunteer  Army  that  was  to  win  for  the  Union. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Germans  were  the  largest  group  of 
foreign-born  in  the  Union  Army.  Several  divisions  and  scores  of 
regiments  were  made  up  largely  of  Germans.  Many  were  also 
intermingled  in  units  comprised  largely  of  native-born  Americans. 

Thousands  of  Irishmen  also  served  in  the  Union  Army,  with 
New  York  furnishing  more  than  any  other  state.  Like  the  Germans, 
they  were  scattered  throughout  the  entire  Union  Army. 
The  famous  Irish  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Thomas  F. 
Meagher,  was  composed  of  the  63d,  69th  and  88th  New  York 
Regiments.  Units  of  the  brigade  were  particularly  outstanding  in  the 
battle  of  Marye’s  Heights  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  when  Irish  regiments 
from  the  North  faced  Irish  regiments  from  the  South. 
Germans,  Irish,  Canadians  and  British  comprised  five-sixths  of 
all  foreign-born  who  fought  in  the  Union  Army.  There  were  50,000 
Canadians  on  the  Union  rolls  and  large  numbers  from  other 
countries.  The  most  famous  Scandinavian  unit  was  Colonel  Hans  C. 
Heg’s  15th  Wisconsin,  comprised  mainly  of  Norwegians  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Swedes  and  Danes.  The  Third  Wisconsin  Regiment 
contained  one  company  known  as  the  Scandinavian  Guards. 
Swiss,  French,  Mexican  and  Polish  representation  in  the  Union 
Army  was  indicated  by  such  regimental  designations  as  the  Swiss 
Rifles  (15th  Missouri);  Gardes  Lafayette  (55th  New  York);  Martinez 
Militia  (2d  New  Mexico)  and  Polish  Legion  (58th  New  York). 
With  the  Civil  War  decided,  the  Army  turned  to  the  expanding 
western  frontier  where  Indians  and  the  Army  squared  off. 
Irish  and  German  domination  in  the  Indian-fighting  Army  out 
west  is  borne  out  by  men  who  won  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
first  such  Medal  of  Honor  was  earned  by  Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin,  an 
assistant  surgeon  born  in  Ireland.  In  1868  thirteen  Irishmen  and  three 
Germans  won  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Soldiers  from  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  West  Indies,  England,  Canada  and  France  also  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  that  year.  A large  percentage  of  Medals  of  Honor 
won  throughout  America’s  wars  have  been  won  by  foreign-born. 
Of  the  first  eight  men  who  won  the  Medal  during  World  War 
I,  three  were  foreign-born.  The  tradition  continued  in  World  War  II 
where  our  foreign-born  warriors  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Nisei,  for  example,  American-born  citizens  of  Japanese 
parentage,  formed  the  442d  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  100th 
Battalion  which  later  became  a part  of  the  442d.  The  unit  won  four 
Distinguished  Unit  Citations  and  numerous  decorations  as  it  fought 
its  way  through  Italy  with  the  Fifth  Army  and  the  Rhineland  with  the 
Seventh.  Individual  Nisei  soldiers  also  served  in  the  Pacific. 
Puerto  Ricans  have  a long  and  distinguished  military  heritage 
that  dates  back  to  the  Borinquen  Regiment,  organized  in  1510  by 
Captain  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Captain  Euripides  Rubio,  Jr.,  a native 
of  Puerto  Rico  who  posthumously  received  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor 
for  action  in  Vietnam,  is  just  one  of  many  Latin-Americans  who  have 

served  this  Nation  around  the  world. 

Throughout  American  history  foreign-born  soldiers  have 
fought  for  their  adopted  country.  Emma  Lazarus’  inspiring  poem 
inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  that  reads  in  part,  “Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free  . . .’’  is  only  part  of  the  story.  These  same  men  who  came  to 
America  seeking  freedom  have  in  many  instances  fought  and  died 

to  preserve  the  freedom  they  sought.n 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  54,  56) 


SW>T 


• Installation  Test  Control  Officers  (TCOs) 
authorized  full-time  staff.  . . .Change  6 to 
DA  Pamphlet  570-551,  Guide  for  U.S.  Army 
Garrisons,  authorizes  full-time  staff  for  all 
installation  TCOs.  . . .Change  provides  three 
people  for  an  enlisted  population  of  6,000;  five 
for  14,000;  seven  for  23,000;  and  nine  for  35,000. 

• Soldiers  formerly  holding  MOS  52B.  . .and 
converted  to  MOS  63B.  . .will  not  be  required 
to  take  SQT  until  April  1979.  . . .Exemptions 
were  granted  because  current  Soldiers'  Manual 
doesn't  cover  new  duties  dealing  with  power 
generators.  . .and  to  allow  soldiers  to  be  trained 
in  new  duties.  . . .Former  52B  soldiers  may 
volunteer  to  take  test  before  April.  . .provided 
requirements  of  DA  message  161350Z  Jun  78 
are  met.  . . .Soldiers  holding  MOS  63B  before 
the  merger  must  still  take  SQT  this  year. 


• Minimum  qualifying  SQT  score  (80-100) 
for  advancement  to  next  higher  skill  level  has 
been  lowered  for  11 B and  IIC  promotions  to 
E5  and  E6.  . . .Waiver  to  71  for  E5  hikes  and 
to  72  for  E6  hikes  is  authorized  for  soldiers 

in  MOS  IIB.  . . .Soldiers  in  MOS  11 C are  allowed 
waivers  to  58  for  E5  and  61  for  promotion  to 
E6.  . . .Promotion  officials  say  soldiers  in  these 
MOSs  already  on  promotion  lists  to  E5  and  E6 
will  remain  on  lists  if  they  meet  or  exceed 
waiver  standards.  . . .Soldiers  remaining  below 
waiver  standards  after  retesting  will  be  taken 
off  lists. 

• Hands-on  Component  (HOC)  will  count 

twice Each  task  in  1978  IIB/IIC  SQT  HOC 

will  count  twice  as  much  as  Written  Component 
tasks.  . . .HOC  scoreable  units  will  be  weighted 
by  computer  system  to  count  two  points. 


• Height  requirements  for  military  police- 
men have  been  lowered  from  5 feet  9 inches 
to  5 feet  4 inches.  . . .Rule  affects  both  law 
enforcement  (95B)  and  corrections  (95C)  special- 
ties. . . .Soldiers  in  over  strength  MOS  who  meet 
new  standards.  . .and  are  otherwise  qualified.  . . 
may  request  reclassification  into  shortage  law 
enforcement  MOS.  . . .More  information  on 
Reclassification  and  Standards  in  AR  611-201 
and  DA  Circular  611-56. 

• Changes  to  M 60-series  tanks  improve 
reliability,  firepower  and  maintainability.  . . . 
Changes  include  improvements  to  engine,  genera- 
tor system,  driver's  viewer,  track,  laser  range- 
finder and  XM21  computer.  . . .Following  final 
testing,  improvements  will  be  incorporated 

in  more  than  100  new  tanks  produced  each 
month.  . . .Nearly  7,000  M60  tanks  already 
on  hand  will  be  overhauled  at  Anniston  Army 
Depot,  Ala.  . . .Tank,  designated  M60A3,  is 
scheduled  for  deployment  to  USAREUR  next 
year. 


• Weight  control  restrictions  on  reenlistments 
include  some  exceptions  which  take  into  con- 
sideration body  build,  bone  structure,  muscular 
development  and  medical  problems.  . . .Para- 
graph 3-4,  AR  600-9  lists  exceptions  for  soldiers 
who  are  not  obese.  . . .In  addition,  a recent 
DA  message  points  out  that  exceptions  are 
available  for  soldiers  with  documented  medical 
conditions  which  interfere  with  weight  loss.  . . 
and  disability  separation  is  inappropriate.  . . . 
Message  goes  on  to  say  satisfactory  partici- 
pation in  weight  control  program.  . .with  prom- 
ising results.  . .is  also  grounds  for  exception 
to  policy.  . . .Officials  say  that  this  must  be 
documented  and  must  predate  request  for  exemp- 
tion. . _.  .Weight  lifters  and  body  builders  who 
do  not  meet  weight  standards,  but  are  not 
obese,  may  reenlist.  . . .Soldiers  under  other 
policy  exceptions  may  only  extend.  . . .DA 
officials  stress  that  this  should  not  be  misinter- 
preted as  a relaxation  of  weight  standards  in 
AR  600-9.  "Standards.  . .must  continue  to 
be  enforced,"  the  message  concludes. 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


POV  PORT  CALL 


• Taking  a privately  owned  vehicle  (POV) 
overseas  to  your  next  duty  station  or  bringing 
it  home  can  be  a difficult  and  often  expensive 
undertaking  unless  you've  made  preparations 
ahead  of  time. 

The  best  bet  is  to  coordinate  this  move 
with  your  Installation  Transportation  Office 
(ITO).  Shipping  an  automobile  to  or  from  over- 
seas "can  be  a painful  experience  for  those 
who  don't  plan  ahead,"  says  Maj  Ralph  F.  Stocker, 
terminal  management  officer  of  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC). 

An  ITO  can  tell  you  what  restrictions 
you  can  expect.  Some  countries  won't  allow 
luxury  cars  and  may  even  limit  certain  colors 
of  automobiles. 

Be  prepared  to  pay  higher  auto  insurance 
premiums  overseas.  In  Germany,  minimum 
liability  requirements  range  from  $254  to  $589 
per  year,  depending  on  your  age,  rank  and  mari- 
tal status.  Maj  Stocker  says  a letter  from  your 
present  insurance  company  vouching  for  your 
safe  driving  record  may  reduce  your  insurance 


premiums  overseas. 

Unleaded  gasoline  is  generally  unavailable 
overseas.  Since  leaded  gas  ruins  the  catalytic 
converter  (an  emission  control  device  in  recent- 
model  cars),  you  should  have  it  removed  before 
you  move.  If  your  car  is  a 1976  or  newer  model, 
the  system  will  have  to  be  reinstalled  or  replaced 
before  bringing  the  vehicle  back  into  the  States. 

An  ITO  can  tell  you  what  to  do  to  protect 
your  vehicle's  converter  system  and  where  it 
can  be  serviced  prior  to  shipment. 

You  may  have  the  same  problems,  and 
more,  bringing  a foreign-made  vehicle  home 
from  overseas.  It  must  meet  U.S.  safety  and 
emission  requirements.  Otherwise  the  car  can 
cost  you  a lot  more  than  the  bargain  you  thought 
you  were  getting.  Navy  Commander  J.  W.  Lunn, 
chief  of  the  Terminal  Management  Branch, 
MTMC,  advises  you  to  be  sure  your  import 
has  a manufacturer's  plate  attached,  certifying 
that  it  meets  U.S.  standards. 

If  it  doesn't,  U.S.  Customs  will  impound 
the  vehicle  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  owner 
may  also  be  required  to  post  a bond  equal  to 
the  vehicle's  value.  If  the  automobile  is  brought 
into  compliance  with  Federal  highway  safety 
and  emission  standards  within  90  days,  the  bond 
and  car  are  released. 

"Be  very  wary  of  accepting  claims  by 
anyone  that  any  foreign-built  vehicle  meets 
U.S.  standards  or  can  be  readily  modified  to 
meet  them,"  says  Comdr  Lunn.  "It's  highly 
unlikely  that  a used  vehicle  obtained  overseas 
meets  U.S.  safety  and  emission  standards." 

"Whether  you're  preparing  to  move  your 
POV  from  the  States  to  your  next  overseas 
duty  station  or  from  your  overseas  duty  station 
to  the  States,  plan  ahead  and  be  sure  to  use 
the  expertise  of  your  ITO,"  says  Maj  Stocker. 
"Your  ITO  is  the  primary  source  of  information 
on  shipment  of  POVs  and  other  personal  property. 
He  can  assist  you  in  making  a smooth  transition 
to  your  next  assignment." 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  4,  53,  56) 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


• MILITARY  REVIEW,  proiessional  journal 

of  the  U.S.  Army,  published  monthly  by  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans,,  is  conducting  tactical  writing  contest.  . . . 
Author  of  best  article  on  tactics  published  in 
MILITARY  REVIEW  during  given  year  wins 
$250  cash  prize.  . . .Committee  from  Combined 
Arms  Center  will  review  each  tactical  article 
printed.  . . .Articles  to  be  judged  on  contribution 
they  make  to  tactical  knowledge,  accuracy, 
style  and  presentation. 

• Thousands  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  are  re- 
turned to  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting 
Center  because  addressees  have  moved,  are 
unknown  or  addresses  are  nonexistent.  . . .Offi- 
cials advise  soldiers  to  doublecheck  mailing 
addresses  on  forms  initiated  or  signed  for  bonds.  . . 
or  any  other  allotments.  . . .Omissions  or  errors 
should  be  corrected  on  the  spot.  . . .Soldiers 

who  move  or  discover  an  incorrect  address 
should  contact  local  finance  office  and  submit 
changes  of  address. 

• Production  of  TOW  (Tube-launched,  Opti- 
cally-tracked, Wire-guided)  missiles  recently 
passed  200,000  mark.  . . .More  of  the  anti-tank 
TOWs  have  been  built  than  any  other  guided 
missile  ever  produced  in  United  States.  . . .Wing 
and  rocket  tail  assemblies  (below)  are  part 

of  nearly  3,000  built  each  month  by  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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Getting  the  Message  Through 

Lt  Col  George  C.  Wallace 

Most  people  have  read  about  the  "message  to 
Garcia"  and  how  the  brave  Lieutenant  Rowan  took  the 
messagefrom  President  McKinley  through  miles  of  Cuban 
jungle  to  General  Garcia.  Some  have  also  read  about 
the  feat  of  Greek  courier  Phidippedes,  who  ran  over  20 
miles  to  Athens  after  the  Battle  of  Marathon  and,  after 
uttering  the  words,  "Rejoice,  we  conquer,"  fell  dead.  But 
few  have  read  or  heard  about  perhaps  the  greatest  runner 
in  history.  He  was  Sleeping  Bear  of  the  Mohegan  Tribe, 
better  known  as  "Holdfast  Gaines.”  This  is  his  story. 

The  year  was  1814,  and  General  Andrew  Jackson 
needed  reinforcements  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  that 
General  William  Carroll  could  muster  at  Nashville.  But 
Nashville  was  600  miles  away,  and  time  was  critical. 

After  studying  his  map.  General  Jackson  told 
Holdfast  that  he  could  give  him  10  days  to  deliver  the 
message  to  Nashville,  if  the  troops  were  to  reach  New 
Orleans  before  Christmas. 

Holdfast  started  his  epic  run  November  7.  There 
he  was,  a pure-blooded  Mohegan  Indian,  running  through 
the  country  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws,  to  bring  down  a bunch  of  mixed  back- 
woodsmen so  they  could  help  a Scotch-Irishman  save 
the  French-Spanish  city  of  New  Orleans  from  the  British 
Army.  Through  the  days  and  some  of  the  nights,  his  lean 
legs  carried  him  along  the  Tombigbe  River  to  Yowanni, 
Pontotoc  and  Colbert’s  Ferry,  and  then  along  the  Natchez 
Trace  to  Nashville. 

General  Carroll  was  having  supper  on  the  night 
of  November  12,  when  Holdfast  interrupted  him  to  lay 
Jackson’s  message  in  his  hands.  When  Carroll  noted  the 
date  of  the  letter,  he  announced,  in  awe,  that  Holdfast 
had  run  the  600  miles  from  Mobile  to  Nashville  in  just 
6 days. 

Holdfast  did  not  hear  the  excited  talk  throughout 
the  night  as  plans  were  made  to  move  down  the  rivers 
to  Jackson’s  aid.  He  was  fast  asleep  by  the  fireplace. 

General  Carroll  and  his  3,000  troops  reached  New 
Orleans  in  time  to  help  Jackson  defeat  the  British,  thanks 
to  the  lost  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  Holdfast  Gaines, 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  runners. 

From  "Vignettes  of  Military  History  " 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  History  Research  Collection 
Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  20) 

FRONT  PAGE:  1 . d 2.  e 3.  i 4.  a 5 g 6.  c 7.  h 8 f 9 b;  COMMON  TASKS:  1.  heat 
cramps,  2.  heat  exhaustion,  3.  during  chemical  and  biological  warfare  attacks,  4. 
shiny,  shadow,  5,  confidential/blue,  secret/red,  top  secret/yellow.  6 radio  transmis- 
sions, 7.  remove  the  magazine,  remove  the  buffer  and  spring,  8.  20-round,  30-round, 
9-  no,  10.  25,  11,  the  dimensions  of  the  squares  on  the  target,  12.  black/cultural 
or  man-made  features,  blue/water,  green/vegetation,  brown/all  relief  features  such 
as  contour  lines,  red/main  road,  built  up  areas.  13.  start  lower  left  corner/read  to 
the  right  and  up,  14. 1 :50,000,  15.  next  higher,  FLASH,  16.  21-20,  1 7.  Enlisted  Evaluation 
Report,  18.  cleared  area  100  feet  in  diameter/approach  and  departure  zones  clear 
of  obstruction.  19.  rations,  ammunition,  personal  demand  items  (cigarettes,  soap, 
etc),  repair  parts.  20.  600-10  WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?  U S.  Gold  Bullion 
Depository,  Fort  Knox.  Ky 


® Forty-one  newly  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  recently 
completed  modified  basic  training 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  . .before  com- 
pleting medical  school.  . . .Offi- 
cers will  study  medicine  through 
Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program.  . . .Under  program, 

Army  selects  students  already 
accepted  by  medical  schools.  . . 
commissions  them.  . .pays  for 
medical  schooling.  . . .In  return, 
students  serve  1 year  active  duty 
for  each  year  of  Army-paid  study.  . 
Previously,  lieutenants  in  program 
spent  summers  doing  field  work 
at  hospitals  or  medical  centers.  . . . 
Military  training  came  after  medi- 
cal school. 


• Fewer  than  325  U.S.  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  are  still 
alive,  according  to  Veterans  Admin- 
istration statistics.  Some  392,000 
American  servicemen  took  part 
in  that  conflict. 


Off  The  Record 

• Court-martial  acquittals  formerly  filed  in  soldier's  official 
DA  record  will  now  be  filed  in  restricted  copy  of  record.  . .to  pre- 
vent unfair  personnel  treatment.  . . .Automatic  transfer  from  open 
to  restricted  file  of  court-martial  paperwork  that  later  includes 
acquittal  began  September  1.  . . .Soldiers  acquitted  before  that 
date  must  request  documents  be  transferred  to  restricted  file.  . . . 
Requests  for  officers  should  be  mailed  to:  Commander,  MILPERCEN, 
DAPC-PSR-R,  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332.  . . .Enlisted 
should  write:  Commander,  USAEREC,  ATTN:  PCRE-FR-S,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46249. 


On  The  Way 


• Men's  version  of  gray-green  service  shirt  will  be  available 
through  exchange  system  next  year.  . .supply /issue  system  in 
1980.  . . . Shirt  comes  in  both  long  and  short  sleeve  version.  . . . 

Will  replace  tan  shirts  currently  worn  with  green  uniform.  . . .When 
worn  with  green  trousers,  it  replaces  tan/khaki  uniform.  . . .Last 
date  for  wear  of  tan  shirt  and  tan/khaki  uniform  will  be  1985.  . . . 
Insignia  worn  on  new  shirt  will  be  limited  to  name-tag,  shoulder 
marks  for  officers  and  pin-on  collar  chevrons  for  enlisted.  . . .Com- 
plete instructions  for  wear  of  shirt  will  appear  in  upcoming  change 
to  AR  670-5.  . . .Women's  version  of  shirt  delayed  because  of  review 
of  women's  uniform  by  Army  Uniform  Board.  . .not  expected  to 
be  available  until  1982. 


• Speed,  firepower  and  mobility  of  Army's 
new  XMl  main  battle  tank  exhibited  to  press 
last  month.  . . .During  demonstration  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.,  XMl  was  pitted 
against  M60A1  tank.  . . .Fifty-nine-ton  XMl, 
Army's  tank  of  the  future,  out-ran,  out-shot 
and  out-maneuvered  M60A1. 


• Soldiers  who  take  leave  in  conjunction 
with  ETS  will  be  provided  telephone  numbers 
where  they  or  their  next  of  kin  must  call  if 
hospitalization  or  death  occurs  before  discharge 
date.  In  addition,  unless  a soldier  tells  the 
separation  point  otherwise,  finance  and  dis- 
charge documents  will  be  mailed  to  address 
listed  on  leave  form  on  effective  ETS  date.  . . . 
Full  details  in  recent  changes  to  AR  635-10. 
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Riot  Control 

• STING  Ring  Airfoil  Grenade  (RAG)  system  has  been  desig- 
nated an  official  Army  weapon.  . . .A  riot  control  weapon,  RAG 
projectiles  are  fired  from  launcher  (left)  attached  to  M16  rifle.  . . 
As  its  name  implies,  STING  was  developed  to  hit  like  a boxer's 
jab.  . .causing  pain  without  serious  injury.  . . .Another  projectile 
used  by  system  is  SOFT  RAG.  . . .It's  identical  to  STING  except 
it  contains  a small  quantity  of  tear  gas  powder.  . . .This  causes 
sneezing  and  watering  of  the  eyes.  . .decreasing  rioter's  desire 
and  ability  to  continue  disturbance.  STING  RAG  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  troop  use  next  summer.  . .SOFT  RAG  should  be  avail- 
able by  falL 


Overseas  Mailing  Schedule 


Parcel 

Space 

Airlift 

Available 

Location 

Priority 

Letters 

(PAL) 

(SAM) 

Surface 

AFRICA 

9 DEC 

9 DEC 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

10  NOV 

ALASKA 

16  DEC 

16  DEC 

9 DEC 

21  DEC 

1 DEC 

AUSTRALIA 

2 DEC 

2 DEC 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

28  OCT 

CARIBBEAN/WEST  INDIES 

14  DEC 

14  DEC 

30  NOV 

22  NOV 

13  NOV 

CEN.  & S.  AMERICA 

2 DEC 

2 DEC 

18  NOV 

11  NOV 

10  NOV 

EUROPE 

12  DEC 

12  DEC 

28  NOV 

21  NOV 

10  NOV 

FAR  EAST 

12  DEC 

12  DEC 

28  NOV 

21  NOV 

28  OCT 

GREENLAND 

9 DEC 

9 DEC 

1 DEC 

25  NOV 

25  NOV 

HAWAII 

16  DEC 

16  DEC 

1 DEC 

ICELAND 

14  DEC 

14  DEC 

30  NOV 

22  NOV 

22  NOV 

MID  EAST 

5 DEC 

5 DEC 

8 NOV 

1 NOV 

1 NOV 

SOUTH  EAST  ASIA 

2 DEC 

2 DEC 

18  NOV 

10  NOV 

28  OCT 

One  Grade  Higher 

• EERs  and  SEERs  being  improperly  submitted.  . . .Some  NCOs 
on  centralized  promotion  lists.  . .assigned  to  positions  authorized 
next  higher  grade.  . .are  rating  other  NCOs  of  the  same  grade  who 
are  not  on  a promotion  list.  . . .MILPERCEN  officials  remind  com- 
manders that  rater  must  be  senior  to  rated  soldier  by  at  least  one 
pay  grade  (AR  600-200). 

Shoplifter  Crackdown 

• Shoplifters  beware.  . . .Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  officials  ask  installation  commanders  to  crack  down  on 
shoplifters.  . . .AR  60-20  requires  a mandatory  shoplifting  penalty 
of  at  least  6 months  suspension  of  PX  privileges.  . .regardless  of 
any  civil  or  UCMJ  conviction  or  punishment.  . . .Officials  emphasize 
that  6 months  is  minimum  suspension.  . . .Commanders  can  permanently 
revoke  PX  privileges.  . . .Crackdown  is  result  of  more  than  11,000 
known  shoplifting  incidents  last  year.  . . .An  estimated  $351,000 

in  AAFES  merchandise  was  shoplifted  during  that  period. 


• Specialist  6 assigned  to 
drill  sergeant  duties  will  receive 
only  temporary  appointments 

to  staff  sergeant.  . .instead  of 
lateral  appointment.  . . .New 
policy  allows  for  acting  NCO 
status  only  during  DS  tours.  . . 
requires  them  to  revert  to  SP6 
after  reassignment  to  primary 
MOS.  . . .Policy  had  applied  to 
E5s  only,  but  now  includes  E6s. 

• Ohioans  became  subject 
to  state  income  tax  withholding 
on  September  1,  1978.  . . .Now 
U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Account- 
ing Center  automatically  deducts 
state  tax.  . .if  legal  residence 

in  block  25,  Leave  and  Earnings 
Statement  reads  "OH." 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  4,  53,  54,  56) 


• Army  has  completed  conver- 
sion of  HAWK  Air  Defense  System 
to  improved  HAWK.  . . .Conversion 
involves  major  technology  changes 
in  both  missile  and  ground  equip- 
ment. . . .Deployment  was  com- 
pleted with  conversion  of  31st 

Air  Defense  Artillery  Brigade 
unit  at  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla. 

• Dr.  James  C.  Crutcher  has 
been  named  new  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. . . .A  brigadier  general  in 
Army  Reserve  Medical  Corps, 

Dr.  Crutcher  is  a two-war  vet- 
eran. . .former  battlefield  sur- 
geon. . .long-time  career  physician 
with  the  VA. 


Photo  Competition 

• Competition  now  underway  for  Military  Photographer  of 

the  Year  and  Military  Newsfilm  Photographer  of  the  Year.  . . .Both 
contests  open  to  all  active-duty  military,  gudrdsmen  and  reserv- 
ists. . .who  perform  officially  as  full-time  photographers,  photo- 
journalists or  motion  picture  cameramen.  . . .To  be  eligible,  photog- 
raphy must  have  been  done  during  calendar  year  1978.  . . .For  full 
details  contact  local  Public  Affairs  office.  . .or  call  AUTOVON 
225-0168,  commercial  (202)  695-0168. 

Home  for  Christmas 

• Christmas  "Early-Out”  program  announced  by  DA.  . . .Program 
affects  all  non-regular  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  scheduled 

for  separation  between  December  11,  1978,  and  January  7,  1979.  . . . 
Eligible  individuals  will  be  released  or  separated  from  the  Army 
between  December  11-15,  1978.  . .unless  they  desire  to  remain 
on  active  duty  until  their  scheduled  release  date. . . .For  schedule 
of  separation  dates.  . .complete  details,  see  DA  Circular  612-20. 


• Sgt  1st  Cl  Paul  Reynolds  (right)  shaves 
target  in  first  of  two  night  jumps  over  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  . . .Members  of  Fort  Knox  Sport 
Parachute  Club  formed  three-star  clusters 

in  almost  zero  visibility,  7,500  feet  above  Godman 
Army  Airfield.  . . .Other  club  members  taking 
part  in  jump  were  Steve  Turkoski,  Hal  McBride, 
Jim  Adams,  Bob  Sagoes,  Anne  Boyer,  John  Lopez 
and  Craig  Whitbeck.  . . .Rick  Hendricks  and 
Nancy  Turkoski  served  as  ground  crew. 

• Soldiers  promoted  to  E7,  8 or  9 have  a 
2-year  service  obligation  before  voluntary  retire- 
ment. . . .Reenlistment  or  extension,  according 
to  MILPERCEN  officials,  is  not  a precondition 
for  accepting  a top-three  promotion. . .since 

the  2-year  obligation  is  automatic.  . . .New 
senior  NCOs  may  reenlist  or  extend  only  when 
within  90  days  of  their  normal  ETS. 

• Veterans  Administration  guaranteed  home 
loans  are  available  to  active  duty  soldiers  as 
well  as  veterans.  . . .Home  loan  eligibility  can 
be  used  an  unlimited  number  of  times.  . .pro- 
vided applicant  has  no  outstanding  VA  guaran- 
teed home  loan. . . .For  full  details  contact 
local  VA  office. 
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PROUD  WIFE  CONCLUSION  CONFUSION 


Thank  you  for  your  article  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  A Drill  Sergeant" 
(August  SOLDIERS). 

It  was  very  informative  and  very 
true.  The  Dl  has  to  be  not  only  a 
tough,  demanding  man  in  charge 
of  his  troops,  but  more.  He  gets 
them  up,  puts  them  to  bed,  cares 
about  their  personal  problems  and 
wants  them  to  succeed — not  for  his 
satisfaction,  but  their  pride  and  future. 

My  husband  is  a Dl  in  the  U.S. 

Army  Reserves,  and  I'm  proud  of 
the  job  he  does. 

Mrs.  Nickola  Jannet-t 
Gillett,  Pa. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

I'd  like  to  commend  your  magazine 
for  the  article  "A  Day  in  the  Life 
of  A Drill  Sergeant."  It  was  very 
well  presented.  I plan  on  applying 
for  the  school  and  a lot  of  questions 
that  were  on  my  mind  have  been 
answered. 

The  hours  a drill  sergeant  puts 
in  are  fairly  long,  but  I'm  sure  the 
personal  satisfaction  received  in 
teaching  someone  the  basics  of  soldier- 
ing is  a worthy  experience  in  itself. 

Sgt  G'ean  0.  Taylor 
APO  New  York 

COUPLE  OF  WINNERS 

A note  to  commend  you  and  your 
staff  on  the  wonderful  journalistic 
and  photographic  job  done  on  SOL- 
DIERS, especially  the  August  issue. 
"Drill  Sergeant"  and  "West  Point 
Sports,"  to  cite  a couple,  1 much 
enjoyed. 

Best  to  you  all,  and  looking  forward 
to  more  enjoyment  from  SOLDIERS. 
Jack  Frost 

Hacienda  Heights,  Calif. 


After  reading  the  well-written 
and  very  informative  article,  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  A Drill  Sergeant," 

I reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Basic  training  and  drill  ser- 
geants have  drastically  changed. 

2.  SSgt  Barrett  is  the  new  Messiah. 

3.  The  article  was  the  best  piece 
of  fiction  I have  read  in  years. 

Sgt  Richart  A.  Gowan 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 

DS  OF  THE  CYCLE 

SSgt  Barrett  is  shown  on  the 
August  cover  of  SOLDIERS  wearing 
a light  blue  hat  cord  with  yellow 
acorns  and  keeper.  What  is  the  author- 
ity for  this  hat  cord? 

Maj  William  K.  Emerson 
APO  New  York 

At  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  drill  sergeants 
from  the  many  companies  going  through 
the  same  training  cycle  compete 
for  "Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Cycle" 
honors.  A first-time  winner  is  awarded 
the  blue  cord.  If  a DS  wins  twice 
he  is  allowed  to  wear  the  gold  nuggets. 
Three-time  winners  exchange  the 
blue  cord  for  a gold  cord,  and  if  a 
DS  is  good  enough  to  win  four  times 
he  wears  a silver  cord.  He  wears 
the  cord  as  long  as  he  is  on  DS  status 
at  Fort  Dix.  It's  a local  policy. 

SUICIDAL  TENDENCY 

Regarding  your  article  "A  Day 
in  the  Life  of  A Drill  Sergeant"  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  in- 
accuracy of  discipline.  I don't  know 
what  it's  like  at  Fort  Dix,  but  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  the  trainees  just 
didn't  talk  in  the  mess  hall— even 
if  it  was  just  to  say,  "Pass  the  salt." 
That  was  suicidal— figuratively 


speaking,  that  is.  Anyone  who  took 
basic  at  Fort  Jockson  will  tell  you 
that. 

SP4  John  Ware 
Karlsruhe,  Germany 

MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

The  article,  "A  Day  in  the  Life 
of  A Drill  Sergeant,"  made  me  grin 
a little  because  the  picture  on  page 
8,  captioned  "The  Army  still  moves.  . . 
as  they  march  to  the  Fort  Dix  ranges," 
was  not  actually  taken  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.J. 

The  photo  is  of  Company  B,  3d 
Battalion,  2d  BCT  Brigade  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  I know  this  to 
be  true  because  I was  one  of  the 
soldiers  that  appeared  in  the  photo. 
The  picture  was  taken  as  we  were 
marching  to  the  CBR  chamber  for 
training.  Dates  of  our  BCT  were: 

16  Feb  75  through  12  Apr  75. 

Someone  GOOFED! 

SP4  Jerome  D.  Walters 
APO  New  York 

It's  obvious  you  have  a double 
somewhere  in  the  Army.  The  photo 
you  questioned  was  taken  earlier 
this  year  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

PROTECTIVE  RESPONSE 

Why  does  SOLDIERS  insist  on 
using  the  term  "gas  mask"?  It  was 
used  in  both  your  August  and  Sep- 
tember editions.  The  term  "gas  mask" 
has  long  been  obsolete  in  the  Army. 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Wilmer  H.  Head 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

Your  point  is  well  taken.  The 
Mask  Chemical-Biological,  Field, 
ABC-M17 Al,  should  be  referred  to 
as  a protective  mask.  The  use  of 
the  term  "gas  mask"  was  an  oversight 
on  our  part. 
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I have  one  question  in  regard 
to  your  short  article  on  the  quality 
of  mess  hall  food  ("Focus  on  People," 
September  SOLDIERS).  I would  like 
to  know  where  exactly  these  prize 
winning  cooks  work  in  the  military. 

Are  they  working  in  the  company 
or  consolidated  level  mess  halls, 
or  are  they  assigned  to  officers'  mess 
halls?  I'm  relatively  sure  most  of 
the  enlisted  soldiers  reading  SOLDIERS 
magazine  would  be  interested  in 
knowing. 

SP4  Joseph  W.  Phillips 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


The  majority  of  the  cooks  men- 
tioned in  the  story  are  instructors 
at  the  Subsistence  and  Food  Service 
Department,  Quartermaster  School, 
Fort  Lee,  Va.  The  rest  are  from 
posts  across  the  country,  including 
two  who  work  in  company-level 
dining  facilities  right  there  at  Fort 
Bliss.  SSgt  Arturo  Contreras  is  with 
B Battery,  HQ  Command,  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Center.  SP5  Claudia 
Nagy  is  assigned  to  B Battery,  Student 
Battalion,  School  Brigade,  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School. 


Your  article  "No  Place  Like  Home" 
(May  SOLDIERS)  was  excellent  and 
should  be  read,  saved  and  used  by 
every  Army  member  and  family. 

There  was,  however,  one  major 
mistake  I would  like  to  correct. 

You  suggest  that  homebuyers 
save  a "few  grand"  by  looking  them- 
selves rather  than  seeing  a real  estate 
agency.  This  is  incorrect  since  only 
the  seller  pays  the  commission  to 
the  real  estate  agency  on  the  sale 
of  a house.  Therefore,  the  buyer 
has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  by  dealing  with  a real  estate 
firm. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  Re- 
serve members  also  enjoy  SOLDIERS. 
Frank  Wolfe 

Sacramento,  Calif.  , Board 
of  Realtors 

You  are,  of  course,  correct;  the 
seller  pays  the  realtor's  fee.  How- 
ever, the  author  assumed  the  seller 
would  engage  in  the  normal  practice 
of  tacking  that  fee  onto  the  value 
of  the  house  to  arrive  at  a reasonable 
sale  price  for  the  house.  We  in  no 
way  tried  to  discourage  buyers  from 
seeking  the  professional  help  of  a 
realtor.  We  simply  pointed  out  a 
possible  alternative. 

275TH  ENGINEER  COMPANY 

In  "What's  New"  (August  SOLDIERS) 
you  identified  the  soldiers  working 
with  German  firemen  to  control  flood 
waters  as  members  of  the  7th  Engineer 
Brigade's  257th  Engineer  Company. 

The  article  should  have  read  275th. 

PFC  Daniel  J.  McGuire 
APO  New  York 

Thanks  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 


The  article,  "The  Snake  Is  Back" 
(September  SOLDIERS)  alleges  that 
for  years  Don  Prudhomme  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army.  The 
Army  does  not  sponsor,  maintain 
or  buy  race  cars.  No  contributions 
are  made  to  operating  expenses; 
the  Army  does  not  receive  a portion 
of  winnings,  nor  are  Army  funds  used 
to  promote  drivers  or  the  races  in 
which  they  run.  Rather,  the  cars 
are  viewed  as  advertising  media. 

The  Army  purchases  advertising 
space  on  race  cars  of  well-known 
drivers  on  a very  limited  basis  as 
a part  of  its  recruiting  advertising 
program.  The  contract  with  Mr. 
Prudhomme  includes  the  rental  of 
advertising  space  in  the  form  of  ARMY 
logos  on  Prudhomme  racing  vehicles 
and  support  equipment,  public  appear- 
ances and  publicity  efforts  to  support 
Army  recruiters. 

Maj  James  M.  Gumming 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel 

INFORMATION  PLEASE 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  increase 
the  number  of  magazines  my  unit 
gets  or  how  I might  get  an  individual 
subscription  to  SOLDIERS. 

PFC  E.  M.  Bun  raw 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

See  details  on  distribution  and 
subscriptions  at  the  bottom  of  page  1. 
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GO  FOR 

BROKE 

The  442d  Combat  Team  Story 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


FEW  MEMORIALS  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Army’s  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team.  Only  a 
handful  of  books  on  World  War  II  even  mention 
the  unit  in  detail.  Yet  men  in  this  unique  outfit 
suffered  300  percent  casualties  while  earning  more 
decorations  for  battlefield  bravery  than  any  other 
unit  of  its  size — 18,143  medals  in  all.  Their  awards 
include  the  Medal  of  Honor,  52  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  560  Silver  Stars  and  some  4,000 
Bronze  Stars.  This  is  their  story. 

"Sure,  I remember  Pearl  Harbor  like  it 
was  yesterday,"  the  Japanese-American  driver 
says  as  we  roll  through  downtown  Honolulu.  ‘T’ll 
never  forget  it:  a Sunday  morning,  not  3 weeks 
from  Christmas.  I was  out  delivering  newspapers 
when  it  happened." 

He  squints  and  jabs  a thick  finger  toward 
the  low,  green  hills  at  the  edge  of  the  island. 
"Damned  Japs  came  in  just  above  those  hills. 
Started  bombing.  Strafing. 

"Hundreds  of  them  in  the  air.  It’s  just 
like  the  end  of  the  world!  Explosions  and  fires 
all  around  me.  The  bastards  just  keep  coming! 

"My  mother  and  sister  were  on  their  way 
to  church.  Both  were  killed.  I wanted  to  fight 
. . . to  kill  the  ones  who  did  this." 

ik 

The  planes  were  gone  by  the  time  another 
youth,  17-year-old  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  reached  the 
aid  station  to  help  the  injured.  On  his  way,  an 
old  Japanese  man  had  grabbed  Daniel’s  bike  and 
yelled,  "Who  did  it?  Was  it  the  Germans?  It  must 
have  been  the  Germans!” 

"I  shook  my  head,  unable  to  speak,  and 

Portions  of  this  article  pertaining  to  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  are  based 
on  or  excerpted  from  the  book  “Journey  to  Washington”  by  Sen.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  with  Lawrence  Elliott  © 1967  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632.  Reproduced  by 
permission. 


tore  free  of  him,"  Daniel  recalls  in  a book  he 
later  wrote.  "My  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  pity 
for  him  and  for  all  these  frightened  people. 

"They  had  worked  so  hard.  They  had 
wanted  so  desperately  to  be  accepted,  to  be  good 
Americans.  Now,  in  a few  minutes,  it  was  all 
undone,  and  there  could  only  be  deep  trouble 
ahead. 

"Pedaling  along,  I realized  at  last  that  1 
faced  trouble  too.  My  eyes  were  shaped  just  like 
those  of  the  old  man  in  the  street,"  he  says  in 
Journey  to  Washington. 

"And  suddenly,  choking  with  emotion,  I 
looked  up  into  the  sky  and  screamed  the  hated 
words,  "Vou  dirty  Japs!’  ’’ 
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Of  the  days  that  followed,  he  writes,  “Like 
all  nisei  (second  generation  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry),  I was  driven  by  an  insidious  guilt  from 
the  instant  the  first  Japanese  plane  appeared  over 
Pearl  Harbor. 

“Of  course,  we  had  nothing  to  feel  guilty 
about,  but  we  all  carried  this  special  burden.  . . . 
White  men  would  sneer  as  we  passed.  We  felt 
it  in  school  when  we  heard  our  friends  and 
neighbors  called  ‘Jap  lovers.’  We  felt  it  in  the 
widely  held  suspicion  that  the  nisei  were  a sort 
of  built-in  fifth  column  in  Hawaii.  ...  All  our 
lives  we  had  thought  of  ourselves  as  Americans.” 


Men  of  the  442d  Combat  Team  fight  to 
rescue  the  “Lost  Battalion.’’  In  tribute  to 
American  soldiers  of  Japanese  descent, 
Department  of  Army  unveiled  this  painting  on 
February  1,  1978  as  part  of  the  Army  in  Action 
art  series  byH.  Charles  McBarron,  Jr.  It  remains 
on  display  in  the  Pentagon.  Its  title,  “Go  For 
Broke,’’  is  the  unit’s  official  motto.  Today,  the 
1 00th  Battalion,  442d  Infantry  is  a Hawaiian- 
based  Reserve  unit  that  is  part  of  the  25th 
Infantry  Division 's  Round-out  Brigade. 
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Pear!  Harbor  catapulted  America  into 
World  War  II.  It  also  twisted  the  Nat  ion  into  violent 
hatred  of  all  Japanese — even  those  w hose  families 
had  been  in  America  for  a half  century.  Public 
panic  caused  the  Government  to  react  w'ith  a 
number  of  anti-Asian-American  policies: 

• Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
not  allow'ed  to  enlist  for  the  war. 

• Japanese-Americans  w'ho  were  already 
in  Army  units  were  transferred  to  labor  battalions 
and  other  non-combat  units. 

• E.xecutive  Order  9066.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt,  was  the  cruelest  measure 
of  all.  It  came  74  days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  effect,  it  sentenced  all  Japanese- 
Americans  on  the  West  Coast  to  “internment 
camps”forthedurationof  the  war.  Wholefamilies 
were  uprooted  as  1 12,000  Americans  were  thrown 
into  prison  camps;  many  lost  almost  everything 
they  owned. 

“Each  person  was  allowed  to  bring  only 
the  personal  belongings  that  would  fit  into  a 
barracks  bag  or  suitcase,”  says  Harry  Takagi, 
Washington  representative  for  the  Japanese  Citi- 
zens League.  They  lost  an  estimated  $400  million 
in  property  as  a result  of  the  order. 

In  spite  of  this,  Takagi  and  other  nisei 
argued  and  pleaded  for  a place  in  the  war — for 
the  right  to  fight  for  their  country.  Six  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  War  Department  agreed 
to  put  soldiers  with  Japanese  roots  into  a special 
combat  unit,  the  lOOth  Infantry  Battalion.  But 
officials  stood  fast  against  taking  new  Japanese- 
American  recruits. 

Finally,  on  January  22,  1943,  it  agreed  to 
let  them  serve — but  only  as  a separate  unit,  with 
nearly  all  officers  to  be  white.  It  was  to  be  called 
the  442d  Combat  Team. 

When  the  news  reached  Hawaii,  nisei  by 
the  hundreds  raced  to  sign  up.  That  day,  almost 
1 ,000  Japanese-Americans  in  Hawaii  volunteered 
to  join  the  442d.  Daniel  was  one  of  the  first  in 
line.  In  time,  he  would  become  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  but  on  this  day  his  greatest 
ambition  was  to  be  an  American  fighting  man. 
He  got  that  wish.  So  did  Harry  Takagi. 

A week  later.  President  Roosevelt  person- 
ally approved  the  442d’s  formation,  saying,  “.  . . 
Americanism  is  not,  and  never  was,  a matter  of 
race  or  ancestry.”  Yet  he  let  Executive  Order 
9066  remain  in  force. 

On  April  13,  1943,  a IVi-ton  truck  slid  to 
a halt  in  front  of  a run-down  cluster  of  temporary 
barracks.  Its  passengers — all  nisei  volunteers 
from  Hawaii — climbed  down  from  the  rear  and 
took  their  first  look  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.  The 
scene  was  repeated  as  some  2,600  Japanese- 
American  recruits  arrived  in  convoys  throughout 
the  day.  Here,  just  outside  Hattiesburg,  they 


were  to  learn  the  arts  of  war. 

In  training  they  attacked  basic  as  though 
it  were  the  enemy. 

“We  set  out  to  break  every  record  in  the 
Army,”  says  Takagi,  then  a private  with  the442d. 
“We  w'ere  fighting  for  the  rights  of  all  Japanese- 
Americans.  If  we  failed,  it  would  reflect  discredit 
on  all  Japanese-Americans.  We  could  not  let  that 
happen.” 

Most  soldiers  on  post  accepted  the  442d 
soldiers.  “But  there  w'ere  the  inevitable  few  who 
screamed  to  the  high  heavens  about  the  ‘damned 
Japs.’  As  surely  as  one  of  them  opened  his  mouth, 
he  found  a hard,  brown  fist  in  it.”  Orville  Shirey 
writes  in  Americans. 

“They  lived  as  Americans,  thought  as 
Americans;  they  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  learn  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  now  they 
asked  only  to  be  treated  as  equals.” 

No  one  is  sure  just  when  it  happened,  but 
sometime  during  their  training  a common 
Hawaiian  crap-shooter’s  expression  became  their 
official  motto;  “Go  For  Broke.” 

“It  meant  giving  everything  we  had;  jab- 
bing every  bayonet  dummy  as  though  it  were  the 
enemy  himself,  scrambling  over  an  obstacle 
course  as  though  our  lives  depended  on  it; 
marching  quick  time  until  we  w'ere  ready  to 
drop — and  then  breaking  into  a trot,”  writes  Sen. 
Inouye. 

Umpires  hated  combat  exercises  with  the 
442d.  Nisei  defenders  could  never  be  convinced 
their  position  was  lost.  Assaults  against  Go  For 
Broke  troops  usually  ended  up  in  hand-to-hand 
combat;  the  442d  refused  to  give  up.  It  was  a 
sign  of  things  to  come. 

During  training,  a few  hundred  men  were 
shipped  to  Africa  as  replacements  for  soldiers 
in  the  100th  Infantry’s  aW-nisei  ranks.  The  rest 
of  the  442d  waited  and  trained  for  a year,  griping 
loudly  about  being  stuck  in  “the  battle  of 
Hattiesburg.”  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
improved  its  forces  at  home  and  struggled  to  find 
enough  ships  to  get  them  abroad. 

Finally,  their  turn  came.  The  442d  Combat 
Team  shipped  out  under  sealed  orders.  Their 
destination — Italy,  then  a bitterly  contested  Ger- 
man stronghold.  The  unit  landed  at  Naples,  joined 
with  the  veteran  100th  Battalion  and  sailed  for 
Anzio.  The  day  they  churned  out  of  Naples 
Bay — June  6,  1944— the  greatest  invasion  in 
history  was  starting  600  miles  to  the  northwest. 
The  first  of  a million  men  were  landing  at 
Normandy;  the  battle  for  France  was  on.  But 
the  battle  for  Italy  was  far  from  being  won. 

The  442d  was  to  be  part  of  an  Allied  force 
that  had  to  keep  German  army  elements  tied  down 
in  Italy.  If  the  Germans  were  free  to  shift  units 
out  of  Italy  to  other  fronts  north  of  the  Alps, 
victory  in  France  would  be  in  jeopardy.  The  battle 
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Japanese-American  soldiers  of  the  522d  Field  Artillery,  442d  Infantry  Regiment  fire  their  105mm  howitzer  against  enemy  targets 
during  the  Battle  of  Leghorn  in  the  Castrellina  sector  of  Italy,  July  12, 1944. 


in  Italy  would  be  vital. 

GOING  FOR  BROKE 

After  31  months  of  wanting  to  fight,  training 
to  fight,  and  waiting  to  fight,  the  men  met  their 
baptism-by-fire  on  June  26,  1944,  at  Suvereto. 

After  a day  of  fighting  they  had  the  enemy 
trapped.  Companiesfrom  the  100th  Battalion  were 
securely  blocking  the  Germans’  rear.  Both  2d  and 
3d  Battalions,  442d  Combat  Team,  stormed 
Suvereto  behind  a walking  wall  of  mortar  fire. 
Nothing  the  Germans  could  do  would  stop  them. 

Finally,  the  enemy  broke  and  retreated — 
into  the  100th  Battalion’s  waiting  machine  guns. 
Eighty-six  German  soldiers  surrendered , 1 78  were 
killed  and  20  more  were  wounded  by  the  442d 
on  its  first  day  in  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  284 
enemy  soldiers  put  out  of  action  on  that  day, 
the  nisei  also  cost  Hitler’s  army  42  vehicles,  a 
battalion  command  post,  2 tanks,  3 self-propelled 
guns  and  2 halftracks. 

Duringthe  next  3 months,  the  442d  Combat 
Team  worked  its  way  north,  driving  enemy 
forces  into  the  mountains  of  Italy  in  the  face 


of  Go  For  Broke  attacks. 

Days  became  a blur  in  war.  Towns  and 
places  ran  together  ; Sassetta,  Castagneto,  Cecina 
River,  Orciano,  Livorno — all  became  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  men.  They  began  to  tell  time  in 
terms  of  events  like  these: 

• “The  day  Private  First  Class  Kiichi  Koda 
took  the  castle.’’  Leading  a small  foray,  PFC 
Koda  found  enemy  troops  entrenched  in  an 
ancient  castle.  After  lobbing  grenades  through 
every  window,  he  led  his  three  buddies  inside 
the  castle  to  finish  the  job  with  bullets  and 
bayonets.  PFC  Koda  died  in  the  room-to-room 
fighting,  but  they  killed  10  enemy,  captured  3 
more,  and  seized  all  5 enemy  machine  guns. 

• “The  day  we  found  the  wine.’’  The  3d 
Battalion  somehow  stumbled  into  a cache  in 
Monteverdi;  it  held  15,000  gallons  of  prime  wine. 
Their  excitement  and  yells  ended  only  a few 
minutes  later.  Orders  arrived  from  higher  head- 
quarters; it  was  time  to  pull  out.  They  left  the 
wine  unopened,  but  the  taste  of  disappointment 
lasted  all  day. 

• “The  time  Staff  Sergeant  Kazui  Masuda 
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Infantrymen  of  the  442d  Combat  Team  advance  on  an  objective  in  France  1944.  The  men  of  this  unit  suffered  300  percent  casualties 
while  earning  more  decorations  for  battlefield  bravery  than  any  other  unit  of  its  size. 


used  his  helmet  for  a baseplate.”  SSgt  Masuda 
had  crawled  200  yards  through  steady  enemy  fire 
to  bring  back  a 60mm  mortar — but  he  was  unable 
to  return  for  the  baseplate.  Using  his  helmet 
instead,  he  continued  to  fire  the  mortar  during 
the  next  1 2 hours,  single-handedly  throwing  back 
two  German  counter  attacks. 

By  mid-September  1944,  the  442d  had 
fought  for  every  foot  of  the  .‘^0  rocky  miles  between 
Suvereto  and  Vecciano,  north  of  Pisa.  But  what 
they  really  wanted  was  to  be  in  the  bigger  war 
then  taking  place  in  France. 

General  George  S.  Patton  was  battering 
enemy  strongholds  in  France  on  his  drive  to  reach 
Germany.  The  Seventh  Army  had  raced  up  much 
of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  an  attack  on  the  German 
border  could  not  be  far  away.  They  wanted  to 
be  there  when  it  happened. 

The  442d  finally  got  orders  to  France,  but 
by  the  time  they  caught  up  with  the  Seventh  Army , 
the  war  in  France  had  changed  into  another  of 
its  many  faces.  The  Seventh  was  now  stalled  in 
bitter  fighting  in  the  Vosges  mountains  of  north- 
east France.  Hitler’s  army,  with  its  back  to  the 
German  border,  was  following  orders  to  “fight 


to  the  last  man.” 

Go  For  Broke  joined  the  36th  Division  in 
the  bloody  battle  for  Bruyeres,  Belmont,  Biffon- 
taine  and  the  mountains  and  forests  nearby. 

“The  mountains  rose  several  hundred 
meters  from  the  valley  floor  and  were  covered 
by  tall  pines  and  thick  underbrush ,”  Orville  Shirey 
writes  in  Americans. 

“Almost  every  shell  the  Germans  lobbed 
over  burst  in  the  tall  pines,  showering  the  men 
below  with  hundreds  of  jagged  steel  fragments 
and  wood  splinters.  There  was  no  way  the  men 
could  get  away  from  the  deadly  tree  bursts.” 

The  442d  assaulted  and  secured  hill  after 
hill — sometimes  losing  as  many  as  20  men  to  a 
single  tree  burst.  Germans  counter-attacked  after 
almost  every  U.S.  gain. 

Day  and  night,  the  enemy  guns  were  never 
silent.  And  winter  was  upon  the  land.  “Some  of 
the  GIs  risked  death  out  in  the  open,  rather  than 
spend  a night  in  a hole  half-filled  with  freezing 
water,”  says  Shirey. 

Many  had  not  slept  for  8 nights  when  one 
of  their  worst  battles  began — the  rescue  of  the 
“lost  battalion.” 
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THE  LOST  BATTALION 

According  to  reports  classified  SECRET 
until  after  the  war,  the  1st  Battalion.  141st 
Infantry,  had  been  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
Germans  near  Hill  645,  high  in  the  Vosges 
mountains.  It  was  ordered  to  fight  its  way  back, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  Hist’s  other  two 
battalions  failed  to  reach  them.  Communications 
and  supply  were  cut  off.  And  the  enemy  was 
closing  in  on  all  sides. 

The  442d  Combat  Team  was  given  the 
mission  to  rescue  the  240-man  unit  before  it  was 
wiped  out. 

When  they  moved  out,  at  4 a.m.,  October 
27.  it  was  so  dark  each  man  had  to  hold  onto 
the  pack  ahead  of  him. 

When  the  enemy  woke  up,  hell  broke  loose. 
Everything  in  the  German  arsenal  was  thrown 
against  the  would-be  rescuers:  infantry,  armor, 
artillery,  mortars,  machine  guns,  hand  grenades 
and  more.  The  442d  continued  the  attack  all  day. 

THE  SECOND  DAY.  At  first  light,  the  442d 
began  trying  to  knock  a gap  in  the  entrenched 
enemy's  lines. 

When  the  100th  Battalion  saw  the  enemy 
fall  back  through  a draw,  two  companies  were 
sent  in  pursuit.  The  draw  became  a death  trap. 
Several  hundred  rounds  of  artillery  and  mortar 
ripped  through  both  companies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  3d  Battalion  was 
attacking  the  first  of  a series  of  road  blocks.  It 
was  heavily  mined  and  defended  by  more  than 
a company  of  machine  gunners,  riflemen,  snipers 
and  grenadiers. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gordon  Yamashiro  crept  up 
on  the  road  block  and  attacked  a machine  gun 
nest  with  his  rifle.  He  killed  all  three  crewmen. 
A second  machine  gun  opened  fire  on  him.  He 
attacked  it,  too. 

After  killing  the  second  crew,  he  began 
laying  down  a screen  of  fire  to  cover  his  advancing 
squad . Then  a sniper  killed  him , but  he  had  already 
opened  the  only  gap  in  the  enemy’s  defenses. 
His  men  fixed  bayonets  and  charged.  They  killed 
every  enemy  soldier  who  didn’t  surrender,  and 
took  the  road  block. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  3d  and 
100th  Battalions  had  won  only  500  yards — at  a 
terrible  cost  in  lives.  But  off  to  the  left  flank, 
the  2d  Battalion  had  started  the  climb  up  Hill 
645. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  had  become 
critical  for  the  lost  battalion.  Division  artillery 
had  fired  in  chocolate  bars  as  emergency  rations, 
but  water  and  medical  supplies  were  extremely 
low.  Despite  the  weather,  planes  had  somehow 
managed  to  drop  in  some  food  and  ammunition 
late  in  the  day.  But  much  of  that  ammunition 
had  already  been  used  to  hold  back  an  enemy 


that  was  determined  to  massacre  them.  The 
battalion  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

Go  For  Broke  was  ordered  to  “push 
through  at  any  cost.’’ 

THE  THIRD  DAY.  The  lOOth  and  3d 
Battalionsattacked  at  dawn,  advancing  on  narrow 
ridges  and  paths.  Then  they  hit  a minefield  around 
a heavily  protected  German  position.  The  lOOth 
started  fighting  its  way  around  the  edge  of  the 
minefield;  3d  Battalion  decided  to  go  through  it. 
More  than  200  Americans  were  fighting  and  dying 
somewhere  on  the  heights,  and  hoping  for  help 
from  them. 

Partway  through  the  mines,  every  German 
gun  opened  up  on  them.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  retreat;  they  were  getting  slaughtered. 

But  they  didn’t  fall  back. 

“By  ones  and  twos,  men  got  to  their  feet 
and  started  for  the  enemy  positions  on  top  of 
the  hill.  Artillery  and  mortar  fire  fell  on  the  ranks. 
Machine  gun  fire  cut  men  down  as  they  ran,’’ 
Shirey  says. 

“Riflemen  took  a heavy  toll  on  them. 
Nothing  the  enemy  could  do  was  enough.  The 
attack  moved  slowly  from  tree  to  tree  and  from 
cover  to  cover. 

“Men  fired  from  the  hip  as  they  advanced, 
and  then  rushed  in  with  hand  grenades.’’ 

They  fixed  bayonets  and  charged  German 
machine  guns. 

The  last  of  the  enemy  defending  this  point 
died  in  savage  hand-to-hand  combat. 

Notfaraway,  the  100th  Battalion  was  doing 
much  the  same  thing  against  other  fortified 
German  positions. 

On  the  left  flank,  one  company  of  the  2d 
Battalion  staged  a diversionary  attack  on  Hill  617 
while  two  other  companies  circled  behind  the 
enemy.  They  killed  100  before  the  remaining  43 
surrendered. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  442d  was  only 
700  meters  from  the  lost  battalion — and  they  had 
demolished  most  of  the  enemy  forces  on  the 
mountain.  But  half  their  men  were  dead  or 
seriously  wounded. 

The  following  morning,  they  called  in 
artillery  barrages  on  the  remaining  700  meters. 
After  taking  one  last  German  road  block,  they 
broke  through  to  the  beseiged  Americans  about 
2 p.m. 

“When  the  first  elements  of  the  442d 
Infantry  got  through,  there  were  a lot  of  tears 
but  not  much  cheering,’’  Shirey  says.  “They  were 
all  too  tired.’’ 

* ^ * 

The  442d  was  no  longer  up  to  fighting 
strength;  they  had  1,800  comrades  in  hospitals 
all  over  France.  They  stayed  in  battle,  anyway, 
for  another  couple  of  weeks  until  they  could  be 
relieved. 
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■‘After  that,  ue  uere  too  badl\  cheueJ-iip 
to  fight  on."  Tagaki  says.  "Companies  that  had 
200  men  in  them  were  dou  n to  .^0  to  75  sur\  i\  ors. 
The\'  pulled  us  back  to  defend  southern  b'ranee." 

For  the  next  b months  the\  rested,  got 
replacements,  and  patrolled  the  Maritime  Alps. 
In  March.  1945.  they  returned  to  the  uar  in  Italy. 

The  Germans  uere  holding  the  (iothic 
Line,  a chain  of  interlocking  defenses  across 
jagged,  barren  mountains  stretching  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  442d  got  orders  to  dri\e  the  enemy 
off  the  westernmost  peaks. 

Their  first  attack  may  be  unequalled  in 
military  history.  A frontal  assault  on  fortifications 
atop  Mount  Fragolita  would  mean  at  least  90 
percent  casualties  and  little  chance  of  success. 
So.  .5  hours  after  dark,  on  April  4.  1945,  two 
companies  began  a wideflankingattack — climbing 
straight  up.  Wearingfull  combat  gear,  they  scaled 
the  mountain  in  total  darkness — much  of  it  on 
their  hands  and  knees.  Some  men  fell  to  their 
deaths,  but  no  one  turned  back. 

Those  who  reached  the  top  of  the  2 , 800-foot 
mountain.  8 hours  later,  took  the  startled  Germans 
by  surprise.  A final  charge  against  the  peak  killed 
or  scattered  the  last  of  the  defending  force. 

Meanwhile,  on  a nearby  ridge.  Private  First 
Class  Sadao  Munemori's  squad  was  pinned  down 
and  dying  under  enemy  machine  guns.  PFC 
Munemori  made  successful,  one-man  attacks 
on  two  machine  guns.  Returning  to  his  men.  he 
was  hit  in  the  helmet  by  an  enemy  grenade.  It 
bounced  off.  then  rolled  toward  two  of  his  men. 
He  dived  on  it  and  smothered  the  blast  with  his 
body.  PFC  Munemori  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  posthumously. 

By  April  21,  the  442d  had  overrun  the 
enemy  on  every  .5.()0()-foot  peak  in  their  sector 
but  one.  And  the  2d  Battalion  was  working  its 
way  up  that  one.  A platoon  from  E Company 
was  being  led  up  one  ridge  by  Second  Lieutenant 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  who  had  earned  a battlefield 
commission  in  France. 

After  circling  and  destroying  an  enemy 
mortar  observation  post,  his  platoon  was  40  yards 
from  the  main  German  defenses  on  Colle  Musa- 
tello.  They  advanced  on  it. 

Three  enemy  machine  guns  caught  the 
platoonoLitin  theopen  undera  mercilesscrossfire. 

Under  fire.  2d  Lt  Inouye  pulled  the  pin 
on  a grenade  and  started  running  toward  the 
nearest  machine  gun  hunker. 

A bullet  tore  into  his  stomach.  He  kept 
running. 

"I  counted  off  3 seconds  as  I ran  . . . threw 
the  grenade  ...  it  cleared  the  log  bunker,"  he 
says.  His  tommy  gun  finished  the  crew. 

He  waved  the  men  toward  the  other  two 
machine  guns,  refusing  medical  aid  when  one  man 
reached  him. 


"1  wanted  to  keep  nun  ing.  We  were  pinned 
dow  n again  and  unless  we  did  something  quickU  . 
they'd  pick  us  off  one  at  a time." 

Lt  Inouye  threw  two  more  grenades  into 
the  second  gun  emplacement,  then  fell  to  his 
knees.  Clutching  his  wound  with  one  hand,  he 
pulled  himself  forward  with  the  other. 

Someone  yelled,  "Come  on  you  guys,  go 
for  broke."  They  charged  the  third  bunker. 

"I  was  fiercely  proud  of  them,  but  they 
didn't  have  a chance  . . . 

"At  last  I was  close  enough  to  pull  the 
pin  on  my  last  grenade."  As  he  started  to  throw 
it  across  the  10  yards  to  the  enemy  gun,  a Cierman 
stood  up  and  fired  a rifie  grenade  at  him. 

"The  (rifle)  grenade  smashed  into  my  right 
elbow.  It  exploded  and  all  but  tore  my  arm  otf." 

The  arm  dangled  uselessly  from  his  side; 
somehow  it  still  clutched  his  live  grenade.  Others 
tried  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He  screamed  for 
them  to  get  away  from  him. 

"1  tried  to  pry  the  grenade  out  of  that  dead 
fist  with  my  other  hand.  ,^t  last  I had  it  free. 

"The  Cierman  was  reloading  his  rifle,  hut 
my  grenade  blew  up  in  his  face. 

"I  stumbled  to  my  feet,  closing  on  the 
hunker,  firing  . . . lefthanded,  the  useless  right 
arm  slapping  red  and  w'et  against  my  side." 

A German's  last  bullet  smashed  into 
Lt  InoLiye's  right  leg.  The  platoon  leader  fell, 
rolling  down  the  hillside. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  war  for  Lt  Inouye. 
He  had  lost  an  arm  and  his  lifelong  dream  to 
become  a doctor.  Later,  they  would  present  him 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  enemy  in  that  sector  gave  up  48  hours 
later.  On  May  8,  1945.  Germany  officially  surren- 
dered. The  war  in  Europe  was  over. 

Of  the  original  5. ()()()  men  who  landed  with 
the  442d  Combat  Team.  38  survivors  were  sent 
home  first.  The  rest  of  the  outfit  went  back  to 
the  States  in  small  groups,  to  begin  their  lives 
over  again.  Those  from  California  had  no  homes 
to  return  to;  instead,  they  gathered  their  families 
from  internment  camps  and  started  anew. 

After  the  war.  the  442d  Combat  Team 
received  a Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Cita- 
tion from  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  It  was  the 
seventh  time  they  had  won  the  award. 

During  the  ceremony.  President  Truman 
told  the  world  of  the  442d's  legendary  achieve- 
ments. He  also  told  those  present  for  the  award. 
"You  fought  not  only  the  enemy,  hut  you  fought 
prejudice — and  won." 

Then,  the  President  set  out  to  integrate 
the  Armed  Eorces.  On  July  26.  1948,  he  outlawed 
all  discrimination  in  the  Armed  Eorces.  ending 
the  practice  of  creating  all-ethnic  units. 

Erom  then  on.  all  American  forces  would 
be  All-American. □ 
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AMFRICAN  HISTORY 
textbooks  do  lie. 

Columbus  discovered  North 
America  in  1492? 

It  isn't  true — even  if  you 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  “discov- 
ered" a country  American  Indians 
had  lived  in  since  they  migrated  from 
Asia  40.000  years  ago. 

Where  in  the  history  books 
does  it  say  Asian  fishermen  discov- 
ered the  Americas  in  3,000  B.C.? 
Or  that  Hwai  Shan — a Chinese 
priest — re-discovered  it  in  485  A . D.  ? 

Yet  public  schools  are  still 
teaching,  "Columbus  landed  first." 
Ask  any  kid. 

In  their  haste  to  write  a 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all"  version 
of  America's  past,  historians  some- 
how forgot  to  tell  us  about  the  brutal , 
bloody  struggle  of  Asians  immi- 
grating to  this  country. 

Even  today,  this  minority  is 
often  neglected.  Citizens  and  sol- 
diers both — they're  a quiet  minori- 
ty. But  their  silence  belies  their 
stormy  history. 

Chinese  businessmen  were 
the  first  to  come,  seeking  fresh 
opportunity.  California  offered  gold 


and  virgin  land. 

Many  Chinese  beliefs — like 
honesty,  thrift  and  fairness — were 
similar  to  American  ideals.  But 
social  practices  from  their  5, ()()()- 
year-old  culture  were  far  superior. 
Back  home,  Chinese  had  considered 
physical  violence  tobe  asign  of  poor 
breeding.  Even  causing  another 
person  embarrassment  was  un- 
thinkable. Self-praise  was  simply 
poormanners.  The  Asian's  civilized 
conduct  posed  a stark  contrast  to 
the  brawling,  bragging,  bawdy  Cal- 
ifornia ’49ers. 

The  1850  U.S.  census 
showed  46  Chinese  in  California. 
Two  years  later,  the  number  was 
25,000.  They  came  at  a time  when 
China  was  being  wracked  by  famine, 
pestilence  and  war. 

In  1870,  there  were  nearly 
50,000  Chinese  in  California  and 
more  were  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
daily.  Many  set  up  businesses. 
Thousands  found  employment 
building  railroads — after  rail  ty- 
coons discovered  the  newly  arrived 
Chinese  would  work  hard  for  far 
less  money  than  white  Americans. 
In  time  Chinese  laborers  built  much 


of  the  western  rail  network. 

But  Chinese  were  never  ac- 
cepted as  Americans.  Hatred 
against  them  became  a major  issue. 
America  was  going  through  a tur- 
bulent period  of  depression,  strikes 
and  unrest.  Much  of  it  was  somehow 
blamed  on  the  Chinese. 

Soon,  many  Western  Ameri- 
cans were  whipped  into  a frenzy 
against  the  Chinese,  using  a barbed 
phrase:  The  Yellow  Peril. 

It  arose  from  a fear  that 
Asian-Americans  would  "multiply 
like  rabbits"  and  squeeze  so-called 
"native  westerners"  out  of  their 
claim  to  jobs  in  the  economy. 

Politicians  soon  discovered 
that  elections  could  be  won  by 
playing  on  the  Yellow  Peril  fears. 
They,  and  others,  began  lecturing 
on  The  Chinese  Question,  igniting 
an  already  volatile  public. 

Riots  against  Chinese  immi- 
grants were  widespread  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  1870s 
and  1880s.  Hundreds  of  Chinese 
were  massacred  by  whites  without 
provocation. 

Instead  of  striking  back,  the 
Chinese  moved  eastward  or  into 
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Today,  there  are  about 
7,500  American  soldiers  with 
Asian  roots  who  are  serving  in  our 
Nation's  defense.  They're  a small 
minority,  about  one  percent  of  the 
Army,  and  a quiet  one. 

‘‘Go  For  Broke”  tells  the 
exploits  of  Asian-American  sol- 
diers in  World  War  II.  But  what 
about  today’s  generation  of 
Asian-American  soldiers? 

Is  there  discrimination? 
Other  problems? 

Following  are  some  views 
of  their  situation  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  today's  Asian-Ameri- 
can soldiers; 


MAJOR  TADAHIKO  ONO:  No  mat- 
ter where  you  go,  non-Asians  are  always 
asking  where  you're  from.  I've  had  sol- 
diers— even  black  soldiers — come  up  to 
me  and  say,  "I've  seen  you  somewhere. 
Aren't  you  from  Dalat?"  I haven't  said  a 
word  to  the  guy  and  he's  assuming  that 
I came  from  Vietnam.  I'd  never  walk  up 
to  a black  guy  and  say,  "Gee,  ...  it  must 
have  been  Zaire  or  Rhodesia."  Non- 
Asians  somehow  think  all  Asians  come 
from  Asia.  The  majority  (in  America) 
come  from  Los  Angeles,  New  York  or 
Chicago.  To  me  it  gets  to  be  a pain.  What 
makes  that  person  think  he  or  she  is  an 
American  and  I'm  not? 

I guess  you’d  call  it  stereotyping. 
A lot  of  non-Asians  see  an  Asian-Ameri- 
can as  a certain  kind  of  person.  The 
business  of  the  inscrutable  Oriental.  They 
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draw  an  image  of  the  guy  being  studious 
Probably  has  a good  analytical  mind. 
Fairly  small  and  slender.  Fairly  harmless 
looking.  You  don't  have  the  picture  of 
John  Wayne  leading  his  platoon  . . like 
in  the  Iwo  Jima  Story. 

Although  the  Asian-American 
might  be  an  outstanding  infantry  officer, 
with  the  kind  of  guts  that  made  the  guys 
in  the  442d  Combat  Team  what  they  were 
. (the  non-Aslan)  might  not  realize  that. 
They  may  look  at  him  superficially  and 
say.  Yeah.  Well,  he'll  make  a good  staff 
officer  " And  they  recommend  him  for 
staff,  not  intending  to  do  any  harm  or 
anything.  But  they've  got  this  stereotyped 
picture  of  what  an  aggressive  infantry 
leader  or  general  officer  is  supposed  to 
look  like,  or  act  like.  It's  that  kind  of 
subtle,  institutionalized  discrimination 
that  affects  Asian-Americans.  It  doesn't 
help  a guy  who  really  wants  to  get 
ahead — especially  in  the  combat  arms. 


SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  RICH- 
ARD WONPAT:  The  Army  is  changing 
now,  but  when  I was  in  basic  a young 
sergeant  just  back  from  Vietnam  would 
call  me  a "slant-eyed  SOB.  " I figured  it 
was  part  of  his  job  to  see  how  I could 
withstand  harassment.  I just  overcame 
that. 

I’ve  tried  to  change  my  accent  to 
further  my  career,  but  it  didn't  hurt  me. 
In  2 years  I made  E6,  in  9 years  E7. 

I was  born  in  Guam.  My  father  was 
Chinese,  my  mother  Japanese.  I used  to 
think  of  myself  as  an  Oriental  when  I was 
young.  Then,  as  I ivas  growing  up,  as  a 
Polynesian  or  Guamanian.  Later,  as  I got 
to  know  more  about  the  American  sys- 
tem, / classified  myself  as  an  American. 
I've  lost  my  culture. 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  GERARD 
HOPKINS:  When  I was  a youngster.  I would 
be  teased — called  a Jap  or  a Nip.  I took 
it  lightly.  As  I got  older,  I guess  society 
changed  ..  I don 't  see  discrimination 
anymore  because  Tm  Oriental-American. 
A lot  of  that  has  been  taken  away  by 
socialization  in  the  United  States — the 
meat  and  potato  diet.  I've  grown  into  a 
tall  person  ...  6 feel. 

Most  of  us  would  rather  be  called 
Japanese-American,  or  Oriental-Ameri- 
can. Or.  if  you  get  right  down  to  it. 
American. 


SPECIALIST 5 RANDY  ICHINAGA; 
Stereotyping?  If  they  think  I know  martial 
arts,  that's  good  ...  If  it  will  keep  them 
from  trying  me  to  find  out.  And  in  school. 
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they  always  think  we  re  smart.  Everybody 
is  the  same.  There  isn  t much  difference 
between  me  and  anyone  else. 

From  their  questions  I can  tell  most 
people  think  I was  born  in  Japan.  They 
tend  to  think  you'd  have  blue  eyes  and 
blond  hair  if  you  were  born  here. 

I don  't  feel  any  discrimination  from 
other  soldiers.  The  Army  has  a good  system 
of  race  relations.  We  re  really  a small 
minority  in  the  Army  ...  so  they  tend  to 
overlook  us. 

I was  raised  as  a Buddhist, 
I still  am.  I've  never  been  to  a fort  where 
they  had  Buddhist  religious  services. 


SERGEANT  ROBERT  MIYAKE;  I 
was  born  in  (Japanese-American  intern- 
ment) Camp  Manzanar  in  Inyo  County, 
Calif.,  in  1944.  Living  quarters  were  pretty 
small  and  they  never  had  enough  blankets. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  groups  who 
were  against  the  idea  that  they,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  were  put  in  the  camps.  The 
guns  around  the  camp  were  always  point- 
ed into  the  camp,  not  outward. 

My  folks  say  they  want  to  forget  this  ever 
happened.  They  lost  a lot  of  relatives  who 
went  to  Europe  with  the  442d  Combat 
Team. 

My  dad's  birthday  is  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  (December  7),  but  he  celebrates  on 
December  6 because  he  doesn't  want  to 
remember  the  7th.  But  you  can 't  forget— 
movies  and  TV  keep  bringing  it  back. 
December  7 is  sitting  on  the  calendar, 
apart,  with  a big  red  number. 

They  still  call  us  "Japs,"  but  it 
doesn't  bother  me  that  much.  Being  in 
the  Army,  you  get  used  to  a lot  of  name- 
I calling. 


urban  ghettos  now  called  China- 
towns. 

California  imposed  harsh 
ta.xes  and  regulations  on  Chinese 
individuals  and  their  community. 
The  state  even  passed  statutes  for- 
bidding Asian  ownership  of  land  or 
businesses — unless  they  were  U.S. 
citizens. 

In  I882,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Asian  Exclusion  Act  that  said 
no  Chinese  could  become  a natu- 
ralized citizen.  Sharp  limits  were 
placed  on  immigration  of  Chinese 
women  to  restrict  the  number  of 
Chinese-Americans  who  could  be 
born  as  citizens.  White  women  who 
married  Chinese  were  stripped  of 
their  citizenship. 

In  1885,  Japan  started  allow- 
ing its  people  to  emigrate.  By  1910, 
nearly  130,000  Japanese  had  come 
to  America.  Anti-Asian  hysteria 
started  all  over  again. 

In  1924,  Congress  shut  off 
further  immigration  from  the  Orient 
and  denied  all  Asians  the  right  to 
become  U.S.  citizens. 

When  Japan  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  on  December  7, 
1941 , the  plight  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans  became  even  worse. 

The  Government  sent  Fed- 
eral agents  to  close  businesses 
owned  by  Japanese-Americans  and 
froze  their  bank  accounts.  Japa- 
nese-American homes  were 
searched  without  warrants  and 
workers  fired  without  reason. 

“When  my  parents  were 
forced  to  go  to  the  camps , they  went 
without  causing  a big  scene  or 
rioting,”  says  Sergeant  Randy 
Ichinagaof  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  “The 
only  way  theycould  provethey  were 
Americans  was  to  follow  what  the 
government  said.” 

In  1943,  Congre  ss  repealed 
the  Asian  Exclusion  Act.  Chinese 
were  at  last  free  to  own  land  and 
immigrate — in  controlled  numbers. 
But  Japanese-Americans  were  still 
confined.  When  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans were  finally  permitted  to  serve 
in  uniform,  they  fought  as  an  ethnic 
unit  and  won  more  decorations  than 
any  regiment  in  history.  They  also 
suffered  300  percent  casualties  in 
World  War  II  in  Europe.  (See  "Go 
For  Broke,  ’ ' page  6. ) 


“The  patriotic  display  of 
selfless  bravery  made  by  Nisei 
(second  generation  Japanese- 
Americans)  servicemen  ...  so  im- 
pressed the  Nation  that  it  could  only 
capitulate  to  claims  for  justice,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard  T. 
Lee  of  the  Defense  Race  Relations 
Institute  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.  “America  had  a lot  on  its 
collective  conscience.” 

The  United  States  has  never 
made  full  restitution  for  property 
losses — much  less  for  the  depriva- 
tion and  humiliation  Japanese- 
Americans  suffered  in  the  camps. 

It  wasn’t  until  1952,  with  the 
passing  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act,  that  Congress 
allowed  foreign-born  Asians  to  be- 
come U.S.  citizens. 

At  last  Asian-Americans 
gained  what  the  rest  of  America 
assumes  is  an  inherent  right.  But 
have  they  achieved  true  equality? 

• 1975  statistics  show  the 
average  Asian-American’s  income 
is  below  the  poverty  level. 

• Studies  and  surveys  indi- 
cate as  many  as  half  of  Asian- 
American  youths  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  less  than  a 
9th  grade  education. 

• Asian-Americans  are  still 
struggling  to  rise  above  overcrowd- 
ed slum  conditions  that  prevail 
behind  the  glitter  and  neon  of  Chi- 
natowns and  Little  Tokyos  in  the 
United  States. 

• Asian-Americans  with 
limited  ability  to  speak  English  are 
often  denied  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  benefits. 

:fc  ^ 

Today,  Asian-Americans 
make  up  about  1 percent  of  our 
Nation’s  population  and  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  Army’s 
strength.  Civilians  and  soldiers 
both,  they  still  prefer  to  work  within 
the  system,  rather  than  achieve 
headlines  through  militant  action. 

In  the  Army,  as  in  civilian 
life,  most  other  Americans  see  the 
Asian-American  as  being  not  much 
differentthan  themselves.  Problems 
remain,  but  after  decades  of  strife, 
theirs  is  a success  story.  □ 
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STAFF  SERGEANT  FRANK  DURAN  TAKES  OTHER  PEO- 
PLE’S KIDS. 

But  SSgt  Duran,  a tank  commander  in  HHC 
l/77th  Armor  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  isn’t  a kidnapper. 
He’s  a foster  parent  and  vice-president  of  the  El  Paso 
County  Foster  Parent  Association. 

As  foster  parents,  Sgt  Duran  and  his  wife 
Crystal  bring  children  who  have  bad  family  lives  into 
their  home.  They  care  for  them  until  the  children’s 
family  troubles  are  solved.  Sgt  Duran  cares  for  his 
foster  children  like  his  own.  He  lets  them  know  there’s 
someone  there  to  listen  and  help  them  with  their 
problems.  “You  have  to  know  the  right  answers,’’ 
he  says. 

That’s  where  the  Foster  Parent  Association  can 
help.  It  teaches  foster  parents  how  to  deal  with  the 
children’s  diverse  problems.  Grants  from  organizations 
such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  provide  money 
to  send  substitute  parents  through  college  courses  to 
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The  El  Paso  County  Foster  Parent 
Association  works  with  114  foster 
parents  and  300  foster  children. 
The  Durans  provide  a happy  home 
life  for  Timmy,  16,  Gordon,  15, 
1-year-olds  Jennifer  and 
Christopher,  and  their  natural 
children  Julee,  5,  and  Michelle, 

8.  Later  this  year  Timmy  and 
Christopher  will  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  ever- 
changing  household. 

Foster  parents  are  reimbursed  for 
money  spent  on  their  foster 
children  but,  says  Sgt  Duran, 

“It’s  never  enough.  Our 
reward  is  the  smiles.” 


increase  their  knowledge  of  child  raising. 

The  Durans  became  foster  parents  8 years  ago. 
They  went  to  an  orphanage  wanting  to  help  children 
by  spending  weekends  with  them.  “Soon  we  realized 
that  what  they  really  needed  were  foster  parents,  not 
weekend  parents,”  says  Sgt  Duran. 

“Being  a parent  is  a 24-hour-a-day  job.  You 
deal  with  the  children  in  pain  and  happiness.  The  pains 
are  many,  but  when  the  joy  part  comes,  foster  parents 
feel  a sense  of  accomplishment.  Getting  a smile  on 
the  child’s  face  is  our  whole  reward.” 

Sgt  Duran  says  there’s  a need  for  more  military 
foster  parents.  Besides  helping  the  children,  it  helps 
the  community  recognize  that  there’s  a problem.  He 
explains,  “Parenting  is  not  an  easy  skill  that  everyone 
is  born  with.  It’s  a day-by-day  learning  process.” 

According  to  Sgt  Duran,  military  members 
shouldn’t  hesitate  to  become  foster  parents  because 
of  frequent  moves.  “They’ll  be  needed  wherever  they 
go,  no  matter  where  it  is  or  for  how  long.”  □ 
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FOUR 

RAYS 

IN 

NAY 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Matt  Glasgow 


KOLWEZI,  Zaire  (May  16) — Rebel 
forces  are  holding  hundreds  of 
foreigners  as  virtual  hostages 
today  in  a bloody  war  that  has 
enveloped  this  key  mining  region. 
Diplomatic  sources  say  eight 
Europeans  have  been  killed  and 
3,000  others  are  in  danger.  . . . 


WASHINGTON  (May  16)— The  Penta- 
gon placed  the  Army's  82d  Air- 
borne Division  on  alert  today  in 
case  they  are  needed  to  rescue 
American  civilians  trapped  be- 
hind rebel  lines  in  Zaire.  From 
70  to  100  Americans  are  believed 
to  be  in  Shaba  province,  the  main 
battle  area.  . . . 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  (May  17)— Units 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  re- 
main on  alert  status  today, 
tensely  awaiting  orders  to  res- 
cue Americans  in  Zaire. 

A message  from  the  Pentagon 
yesterday  threw  the  division  in- 
to night-long  preparations  to 
deploy  to  Africa.  Units  placed 
on  alert  last  night  were  "ready 
to  walk  out  the  door  . . . and 
board  the  planes"  before  sun-up, 
according  to  one  official  here. 


KOLWEZI,  Zaire  (May  17)— Rebel 
invaders  have  killed  dozens  of 


foreigners  and  are  staging  a 
hunt  for  others  as  Katangan 
forces  rampage  through  Shaba 
province.  A civilian  rescue  mis- 
sion evacuated  most  of  the  Amer- 
icans caught  in  the  fighting  to- 
day. 

Fourteen  other  Americans  are 
still  trapped.  . . . 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  (May  17)— Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Army  Walter 
B.  LaBerge  today  inspected  82d 
Airborne  soldiers  waiting  here 
for  a possible  mission  to  Zaire. 

The  soldiers  have  been  ready, 
with  their  equipment,  since 
early  yesterday.  Military  air- 
craft are  standing  by. 

LaBerge 's  inspection  ended 
with  his  comment  that  the  divi- 
sion "is  a first-class  outfit." 


KINSHASA,  Zaire  (May  18)-Belgian 
paratroopers  arrived  today  to 
mount  a joint  rescue  of  3,000 
westerners,  including  14  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  isolated  and 
threatened  by  rebels  rampaging 
through  the  countryside. 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  (May  19) — Army 
paratroopers  entered  their  third 
day  "on  alert"  here,  waiting  to 
join  rescue  efforts  in  Zaire. 
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If  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
jumps  into  Kolwezi,  the  operation 
may  be  similar  to  their  1965  res- 
cue of  U.S.  citizens  during  the 
Dominican  Republic's  civil  war. 

The  82d  was  also  placed  on 
alert  during  the  1973  Yom  Kippur 
War  to  evacuate  Americans  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  alert  was  can- 
celled after  a week  of  waiting 
on  an  airstrip  near  here. 


KOLWEZI,  Zaire  (May  19) — Four 
hundred  French  foreign  legion- 
aires  parachuted  into  this  rebel- 
held  town  today  to  rescue  trap- 
ped foreigners. 


KOLWEZI,  Zaire  (May  20) — French 
and  Belgian  forces  linked  up  to- 
day and  completed  the  recapture 
of  this  embattled  copper-mining 
center  where  2,500  foreigners 
have  been  trapped  since  May  16. 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  (May  20)— After 
96  hours  of  armed  "alert  status," 
Washington  returned  this  Army 
post  to  routine  readiness  levels 
today . . . 

"There  was  no  deployment,  but 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  hours  of  training 
paid  off,"  Lieutenant  General 
Volney  Warner,  Commanding  Gen- 


eral of  XVIII  Corps  and  Fort 
Bragg,  told  his  almost  disap- 
pointed troops. 

Lt  Gen  Warner  extended  his 
thanks  to  " . . . the  infantry  sol- 
diers and  airmen  who  spent  long 
hours  waiting;  to  support  sol- 
diers working  far  into  the  night 
readying  equipment;  and  to  the 
administrative,  supply  and  in- 
telligence specialists  who  help- 
ed put  it  all  together." 

He  added,  "We  can  only  guess 
at  the  impact  our  demonstrated 
readiness  must  have  had  on  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

MOST  OF  THE  NATION  held  its 
breath  during  these  4 days  in  May, 
1978.  Each  night  they  watched 
national  TV  networks  focus  on  Eort 
Bragg;  many  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  answering  crises  is  really 
what  Eort  Bragg  is  all  about. 

“This  is  what  we’re  here  for. 
We’re  constantly  ready,”  says 
Command  Sergeant  Major  Barney 
Rasor,  whose  3d  Battalion,  325th 
Infantry,  waited  through  the  alert 
with  weapons  and  parachutes  ready 
to  go. 


Alerts,  training  tests  and  field  exercises 
are  part  of  the  daily  life  at  Fort  Bragg. 
The  post  has  more  parachutes  than 
soidiers.  It’s  all  part  of  their 
be-ready-for-anything  mission.  (Photos 
by  Ed  Nelson) 
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Fort  Bragg  is  Headquarters 
for  XVIll  Airborne  Corps.  It's  a 
major  tactical  .Army  command  that 
is  equipped  and  trained  to  deploy 
anywhere  in  the  world  by  land,  sea 
or  air — to  be  prepared  to  fight  on 
arrival.  It  controls  all  units  at  Fort 
Bragg,  as  well  as  Fort  Campbell's 
101st  Airborne  Division  (.Air  .As- 
sault). 

The  success  of  Fort  Bragg's 
rapid  deployment  mission  hinges  on 
tough,  physical  conditioning  and 
rugged,  realistic  training.  In  the  first 
4 months  of  1978,  battalions  from 
Fort  Bragg  had  already  gone  to 
Panama  for  jungle  training.  Cali- 
fornia for  desert  training,  and  up- 
state New  York  for  winter  training. 
One  goal  for  everyone  stationed 
there  is  to  run  4 miles  in  combat 
boots — everyone.  During  daily 

runs,  sweating  soldiers  often  find 
the  pace  is  being  set  by  Lt  Gen 
Warner,  a 52-year-old  former  en- 
listed man  who  reportedly  can  out- 
run many  of  the  younger  soldiers. 

Field  training  for  Fort  Bragg 
units  emphasizes  the  employment 
of  combined  arms  teams:  infantry, 
armor  and  artillery  backed  up  by 
helicopters.  Air  Force  planes  and 
support  units. 

Fort  Bragg  isn't  just  combat 
ready;  it  stays  hooked-up  and 
standing  in  the  door,  ready  to  jump. 
The  post  has  more  parachutes  than 
soldiers.  Alerts,  training  tests  and 
field  exercises  are  a part  of  daily 
life  at  Fort  Bragg,  where  more  than 
half  wear  silver  wings,  the  airborne 
badge  of  distinction. 

Fort  Bragg  is  "home"  to 
40,000  soldiers  and  some  outstand- 
ing special  Army  units,  including: 

82D  AIRBORNE  DIVISION:  The 

Army's  only  airborne  division,  the  82d  is 
known  as  "America's  first-line  reaction 
force.  " Its  paratroopers  must  be  ready  and 
able  to  go  into  battle,  in  any  terrain,  on 
short  notice. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE:  A Green 
Beret"  outfit,  this  organization  is  made 
up  of  the  5th  and  7th  Special  Forces 
Groups,  4th  Psychological  Operations 
Group  and  96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion. 
These  units  are  capable  of  waging  un- 
conventional warfare,  psychological  war- 
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fare  and  conducting  civil  affairs  opera- 
tions anywhere  in  the  world,  from  behind 
enemy  lines  or  in  a guerilla  warfare  envi- 
ronment 

U.S.  ARMY  INSTITUTE  FOR  MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE:  Established  m 1950, 
the  Institute  plays  a vital  role  in  the 
implementation  of  American  military  poli- 
cyabroad.  Ifsdivided  intoaSpecial  Forces 
School  and  a School  of  International 
Studies 

1STCORPS  SUPPORT  COMMAND: 

Some  6.000  soldiers  m 200  military 
occupational  specialties  make  up  this 
multi-faceted  command  that  can  support 
anything  from  a peacetime  division  to  a 
battlefield  corps  of  90,000  soldiers. 

20th  ENGINEER  BRIGADE:  The 
20th  is  the  only  airborne  engineer  brigade 
in  the  Army's  history.  During  the  last  4 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war,  this  unit  built 
or  re-built  almost  every  road  and  bridge 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  southern  half. 
Today,  it  provides  the  same  capabilities 
to  XVIll  Airborne  Corps. 

35TH  SIGNAL  GROUP:  The  Army  s 
largest  tactical  signal  group,  the  35th 
operates  everything  from  field  telephones 
to  sophisticated  microwave  radio  nets. 

THE  GOLDEN  KNIGHTS:  The  U S. 
Army  Parachute  Team,  nicknamed  “The 
Golden  Knights,"  has  won  more  national 
and  international  sport  parachuting 
honors  than  any  team  since  the  invention 
of  the  parachute.  They  also  make  thou- 
sands of  jumps  each  year  during  shows 
staged  in  support  of  Army  recruiting 
efforts. 

Established  in  1918,  Fort 
Bragg  is  named  after  General 
Braxton  Bragg,  a Confederate  ar- 
tillery officer  from  North  Carolina. 
The  fort  was  an  artillery  post  until 
World  War  II,  but  military  para- 
chute jumps  were  being  made  here 
as  early  as  1923 — from  artillery 
observation  balloons.  Twenty 
years  later,  all  five  of  the  Army’s 
airborne  divisions  trained  here  be- 
fore jumping  into  World  War  II. 

Sitting  between  the  Great 
Smoky  mountains  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Fort  Bragg  takes  up  200 
square  miles  of  North  Carolina’s 
pine-covered,  southeastern  low- 
lands. 

Summers  are  hot  and  winters 
mild  in  this  part  of  the  state.  North 
Carolina  has  some  of  the  best 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  around ; 
however,  its  real  fame  is  golf. 
Thirty-twoof  America’s  top500golf 
courses  are  in  North  Carolina. 
Golfdom’s  capital,  Pinehurst,  is  30 


miles  from  Fort  Bragg. 

Fayetteville,  population  53,- 
000,  is  near  the  fort’s  south  side. 
Hardly  a sleeps  Southern  commu- 
nity, the  town  is  a regional  trade 
and  distribution  center  located  on 
three  major  north-south  highways: 
U.S.  .301,  U.S.  401  and  Interstate 
95.  Fayetteville  boasts  22  direct 
flightstoand  from  major  citiesdaily, 
as  well  as  rail  passenger  service. 

Soldiers  have  a way  of  com- 
ing hack  to  Fort  Bragg  again  and 
again.  Some  have  spent  half  their 
military  careers  here.  Staff  Sergeant 
Jim  Rhodes,  a supply  sergeant  with 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  has 
spent  a total  of  8 years  at  Fort 
Bragg.  "It's  like  my  second 
home.”  he  says.  "You  get  to  know 
a lot  of  people  . . . the  folks  here 
are  very  down-to-earth.  I came 
here  as  a private  and  reenlisted 
here.” 

In  his  spare  time.  SSgt 
Rhodes  says  he  likes  to  use  the 
on-post  facilities  for  recreation. 
"There’s  so  much  to  do.  I like  to 
lift  weights  and  go  to  the  beach  at 
Smith  Lake.  My  wife  likes  the 
horseback  riding  they  have  here 
. . . and  I'm  taking  courses  at  the 
education  center.” 

If  people  at  Fort  Bragg  work 
and  train  hard,  they  can  also  play 
hard.  You  could  find  a different 
leisure  activity  every  day  of  the 
month,  without  leaving  the  post. 

There  are  2 golf  courses,  7 
outdoor  swimming  pools,  2 indoor 
pools,  12  tennis  courts,  3 well- 
equipped  field  houses,  3 recreation 
centers  and  3 bowling  alleys.  And 
that’s  not  all: 

• Fort  Bragg’s  riding  stables 
rent  and  board  horses,  offering  4.5 
miles  of  trails.  They  also  teach  both 
English  and  Western  riding. 

• An  equipment  issue  center 


rents  boats,  motors,  trailers,  tents, 
campers,  bicycles,  fishing  gear  and 
more — all  at  low  cost. 

• Three  post  auto  shops  have 
tools,  equipment  and  instructors  to 
help  keep  your  car  in  top  shape. 
For  a minor  fee,  you  can  do  every- 
thing from  oil  changes  to  major 
repairs. 

• Besides  enlisted  and  three 
officer  clubs  for  evening  entertain- 
ment, Fort  Bragg  has  three  movie 
theaters,  a new  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center  and  an  award-winning  Play- 
house. 

• There’s  also  a flying  club, 
a Fish  and  Wildlife  Club  and  three 
sport  parachute  clubs. 

Dependents  also  find  more 
facilities  are  available  at  Fort  Bragg 
than  at  most  Army  posts.  The  post 
exchange  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  U.S.,  offering  everything  from 
kids'  clothes  to  rental  cars.  One  or 
more  of  the  three  commissary  stores 
are  open  daily — in  all,  more  than 
60  hours  a week. 

Womack  Army  Hospital  is  a 
450  to  900-bed  facility  where  rou- 


tine medical  care  is  available  for 
dependents.  Its  16  clinics  can 
handle  3,000  patients  a day. 

Fort  Bragg  operates  eight 
schools  for  students  attending  kin- 
dergarten through  eighth  grade. 
Older  students  attend  Fayetteville 
high  schools.  Special  education  is 
available  for  children  from  2 to  5 
years  of  age  through  a Develop- 
mental Task  Center. 

A new  Youth  Center  offers 
an  unusually  wide  range  of  sports, 
arts,  trips  and  social  gatherings  for 
dependent  children. 

On-post  housing  is  above 
average,  but  may  be  in  short  supply. 
There  are  about  4,800  sets  of  family 
quarters  on  post  for  an  average  of 
about  8,000  eligible  families.  Wait- 
ing lists  for  E4s  through  03s,  may 
range  from  5 weeks  to  7 months, 
depending  on  rank  and  the  size  of 
family. 

Beginning  in  July  1978,  sol- 
diers in  grades  El  through  E4  with 
less  than  2 years  of  service,  and 
requiring  three-  or  four-bedroom 
units,  can  now  apply  for  one  of  308 


Fort  Bragg  soldiers  work  hard  and  play 
hard.  Mornings  often  start  with  4-mile 
runs,  like  the  one  led  by  Lt  Gen  Volney 
F.  Warner,  bottom  left.  Evenings  and 
weekends  offer  varied  pastimes, 
including  boating  and  little  theater. 
(Photos  by  MSgt  Matt  Glasgow) 


As  The  CG  Sees  It 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  VOL- 
NEY  F.  WARNER  commands  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  and  its  60.000  soldiers. 
Highly  decorated  for  combat  service 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Lt  Gen  Warner 
assumed  his  present  command  in  July 
1977.  He  regularly  makes  4-mile  runs 
and  tactical  parachute  jumps  with  his 
troops.  They  describe  the  general  as 
“a  field  soldier,"  "an  excellent  tacti- 
cian." and  "a  guy  who  really  cares 
about  us. " 


ON  READINESS:  We  have  a 

saying  at  Fort  Bragg:  No  one  wants 
to  fight,  but  someone  better  be  ready.' 
Basically,  that’s  our  mission — 24  hours 


a day.  365  days  a year— to  be  ready 
18  hours  after  notification,  going 
wherever  the  President  has  said  a vital 
issue  is  at  stake.  ' 

It  means  a lot  of  hard  work 
getting  to  where  you  can  call  pine  cones 
by  their  first  names  and  staying  wet 
7 days  a week.  It  adds  up  to  those 
soldierly  duties  you  have  to  perform 
in  combat  We've  got  the  soldiers  who 
can  do  the  job.  We  re  maintaining,  with 
the  volunteer  Army,  a higher  level  of 
peacetime  readiness  than  we  ve  ever 
maintained  before,  . . 

ON  PROFESSIONALISM:  My 

guidance  to  all  commanders  is.  If  you 
have  a soldier  who's  inept,  unmotivat- 
ed, unwilling  to  serve,  then  get  rid  of 
him.' Administrative  procedures  permit 
a commander  to  say.  All  right,  you  said 
you  wanted  to  be  a soldier.  We've  tried 
to  make  you  one;  you  couldn't  make 
it.  We  wish  you  well  in  civilian  life.'  " 

ON  COMMUNICATING  WITH 
THETROOPS:  "Having  a long  time  ago 
been  a soldier — enlisted — I always  had 
the  feeling  that  if  They,’  up  there,  only 
knew  what  was  going  on  down  here, 
they  would  change  it  and  make  it  better. 

"Now,  I've  discovered,  I'm 
They.'  And  I hope  I can  change  some 
of  those  things  that  impact  on  soldiers' 
lives,  because  I'm  obviously  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

"I  find  the  Dial  6-BOSS  arrange- 
ment a real  source  of  information  as 
to  what's  going  on.  . . . It's  sort  of  my 
guarantee  that  we' re  doing  some  things 
right  and  not  too  many  things 


sub-standard  units  available  on 
post. 

OfT-post  housing  is  modera- 
tely priced.  A Fort  Bragg  survey 
shows  that  the  “average”  soldier 
with  two  dependents  pays  $175  rent 
a month.  Many  soldiers  elect  to  buy 
homes  here  since  prices  are  rela- 
tively low. 

Another  reason  soldiers  and 
their  dependents  say  they  like  Fort 
Bragg  is  its  “people  programs.” 

Any  soldier  or  dependent 
with  a problem  can  call  the  Com- 
manding General  by  dialing  “6- 
BOSS,”  day  or  night.  The  calls  are 
taped  and  relayed  to  Lt  Gen  Warner. 
Response  from  the  top  is  often 


immediate.  Calls  of  common  inter- 
est (minus  names),  and  the  official 
action  taken,  are  printed  in  the  post 
newspaper.  The  PorajiUde. 

Community  Life  Program 
(CLP)  is  solving  many  problems  in 
housing  areas.  It  \\orks  like  this: 
each  housing  area  elects  a depend- 
ent “mayor”  to  sit  on  a community 
action  council  and  voice  neighbor- 
hood problems  to  commanders  on 
the  council.  .An  outgrowth  of  the 
6-BOSS  program . CLP  is  “designed 
to  remove  bureaucratic  obstacles 
between  ideas  and  action.”  says  Lt 
Gen  Warner. 

The  council  has  already  got- 
ten results:  New  playground  equip- 
ment has  been  bought  and  installed, 
quarters  interiors  no  longer  have  to 
be  painted  uniformly  white,  and 
English  is  now  being  taught  in  the 
homes  of  foreign-born  wives. 

A strict  Disciplinary  Control 
Board  at  Fort  Bragg  mediates 
disputes  that  arise  with  local  mer- 
chants, salesmen  and  businesses. 
Concerns  that  fail  to  take  necessary 
action  are  placed  “off-limits.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Pete  Foster. 
82d  Airborne,  is  an  8-year  veteran 
of  Fort  Bragg  who  requested  an- 
otherassignment  to  Fort  Braggafter 
two  overseas  tours. 

“There  are  excellent  recrea- 
tional facilities:  stables,  gyms,  pools 
and  things  like  that”  says  SSgt 
Foster.  “But  that  isn't  why  I asked 
to  come  back  here. 

“Soldiers  in  the  airborne  are 
a different  caliber  . . . more  profes- 
sional. We’re  all  volunteers  and 
have  a better  attitude  than  you  find 
at  a lot  of  places.  That’s  what  I like 
about  Fort  Bragg.” 

What  kind  of  duty  post  is  it? 
It’s  a place  where  you  don’t  stand 
out  from  the  rest  just  by  wearing 
spit-shined  jump  boots  and  a neat, 
military  haircut.  You  have  to  be 
physically  fit  and  professional  just 
to  keep  pace  here.  The  be-ready- 
for-anything  mission,  coupled  with 
commanders’  genuine  concern  for 
their  people,  makes  Fort  Bragg  one 
of  the  best  duty  posts  in  continental 
United  States.  □ 
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SPECIAUSI 

IN  on 

SSgt  Robert  Dyslin 


TWENTY-THREE  years  ago,  Janet  Fitz- 
gerald painted  a red  fire  engine  for  her 
grade  school  class.  When  the  teacher 
selected  itfor  the  bulletin  board  she  knew 
what  her  calling  was.  She’s  been  painting 
ever  since. 

Today,  Fitzgerald,  an  Army  spe- 
cialist 5 illustrator  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  painting  everything  from  charts, 
signs,  posters,  maps  and  invitations  to 
fine  lifelike  interpretations  of  people. 

Growing  up  in  Portland,  Maine, 
with  six  brothers  and  two  sisters,  she  had 
plenty  of  subjects  to  hone  her  talents  on. 
Her  father,  a sign-painter,  also  gave  her 
strong  encouragement  to  enter  art  school. 

SP5  Fitzgerald  found  little  encour- 
agement from  the  art  teachers,  however. 
“Most  of  my  instructors  tried  to  cram  their 
techniques  down  my  throat,’’  she  says. 

Shegraduated from  collegein  1974 
with  a degree  in  fine  arts.  After  trying 
several  jobs  she  joined  the  Army  for  the 
experience  and  travel,  but  not  before  she 
had  made  some  hard  decisions. 

Following  college  she  had  floated 
from  jobto  job  just  trying  to  pay  her  debts. 
She  found  herself  never  having  time  to 
immerse  herself  in  serious  art. 

“I  was  dabbling  in  business  cards, 
working  in  a print  shop,  doing  wedding 
invitations,  but  little  serious  art,’’  she 
recalls.  It  was  time  for  a major  decision. 
Was  art  school  a waste?  Was  she  destined 
to  fall  by  the  wayside  and  give  up  art  like 
so  many  of  her  classmates? 

Her  father  helped  her  make  the 
decision  by  providing  the  means  to  devote 
herself  to  serious  art.  “My  father  let  me 
turn  my  brother’sroom  into  anart  studio,’’ 
she  says.  “I  locked  myself  in  the  studio 
for  2 full  weeks.’’  Her  father’s  support  and 
the  work  she  produced  during  that  time 
convinced  her  that  art  really  was  her 
calling.  She  hasn’t  considered  leaving  it 
again  since. 

Except  for  her  childhood  attempt 


STAFFSERGEANT  ROBERT  DYSLIN  Isatsigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


SP5  Janet  Fitzgerald, 
above,  tries  to 
capture  her  interest 
in  people  on  canvas. 
The  results,  left,  are 
dynamic  portraits  of 
real  people. 


at  the  fire  engine,  SP5  Fitzgerald  has 
concentrated  on  painting  to  reflect  her 
genuine  liking  for  people. 

“I  paint  faces,’’  she  says.  “The 
background  is  almost  non-existent.  You 
might  say  I force  people  to  look  at  the 
face.  I want  people  to  feel  the  intensity 
and  strength  of  the  subject’s  face.’’ 

Herfavorite  medium  isoil, followed 
by  pencil  and  charcoal.  But  the  medium 
is  secondary  to  the  message.  “The  medi- 
um doesn’t  matter,  as  long  as  I can  catch 
the  inner  person  in  the  facial  expression.’’ 
Painting  for  SP5  Fitzgerald  means 
more  than  financial  reward.  “I  really  have 
strong  feelings  about  art  for  money  and 
art  for  ‘self.’  It’s  hard  for  me  to  paint  for 
money,’’  she  says.  “Personal  satisfaction 
is  all  important  to  me.’’ 

Following  a tour  in  Germany,  SP5 
Fitzgerald  would  like  to  attend  a European 
art  school.  At  any  rate,  art  plays  a promi- 
nent role  in  her  life.  “Whatever  I decide 
to  do,’’  she  says,  “I’ll  be  doing  what  I want 
. . . and  that’s  paint.’’  □ 
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The  eyes  of  Willie  Flowers 


Two-legged  tank  Webster 


Down  on  all  fours  in  this 
getup.Pvt  Willie  Flowers  looks 
like  some  sort  of  human 
centipede.  Actually,  it's  all  part 
of  training.  Assigned  to  a 
Pershing  missile  system  in 
Germany,  soldiers  in  Pvt  Flow- 
ers' unit  wear  gas  masks  for 
extended  periods  of  time  each 
week — no  matter  what  the  ac- 
tivity. The  hood  doesn't  do 
much  to  develop  physical 
fitness,  but  it  does  familiarize 
the  troops  with  working  con- 
ditions in  a contaminated  en- 
vironment. 


“It's  a real  outlet  for  me 
to  be  a barbarian,  " says  Capt 
PaulE.  Webster,  a Middle  Ages 
enthusiast  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Grimdore  Hawksbane 
in  jousting  circles. 

Capt  Webster  believes 
he  could  have  done  well  as  a 
Norse  barbarian,  or  perhaps 
one  of  King  Arthur's  warriors. 

A Columbus,  Ohio,  at- 
torney and  a JAG  officer  in  the 
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Army  National  Guard.  Capt 
Webster  has  made  a hobby  of 
reliving  the  Middle  Ages  When 
he  puts  on  some  100  pounds 
of  leather  protective  gear, 
heavy  metal  helmet,  sword, 
shield,  mace  and  other  para- 
phernalia, he's  proud  to  look 
like  a real  barbarian 

Capt  Webster  has  prac- 
ticed enough  with  his  equip- 
ment, so  that  now  he  takes  part 
in  jousting  tournaments  where 
competitors  get  bruised,  but 
not  seriously  injured.  His 
weapons  are  made  of  lighter 
stuff  than  the  original  medieval 
armament,  so  that  when  he 
jousted  with  some  fellow 
troops  at  summer  camp,  no  one 
got  hurt. 


Volleyball  tests  endur- 
ance. especially  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Berlin  Sports  Center 
Gym.  That's  where  12  soldiers 
got  together  to  break  the 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Re- 
cords time  for  continuous  vol- 
leyball play. 

Topping  a previous  re- 
cord of  50  hours.  50  minutes 
set  by  an  Air  Force  team,  the 
Army  crew  stayed  just  15  min- 
utes longer  on  the  court  to 
amass  51  hours  and  5 minutes. 
All  totaled  they  played  an  ex- 
cruciating 171  games  for  44 
matches  and  3.990  points. 

This  endeavor  required 
two  six-player  teams  made  up 
of  Sgt.  Bruce  Baisch,  SSgt 
Leigh  Blakely,  SSgt  Mike 
Burkholder,  SP4  Bob  Cornell- 
son,  SP5  Don  Fulghum,  Sgt 
Clem  Langlois,  SP4  Brent 
Mason,  Sgt  1st  Cl  Tony  Press- 
grove,  SSgt  Mike  Simonson, 
SSgt  Gienn  Smith,  SP4  Kaleto 
Tilo,  and  Sgt  Ron  Ward. 


It's  not  altogether  cer- 
tain who  wears  the  skirt  in  this 
family  or  who  always  wears  the 
pants.  Like  his  wife  Wanda, 
Rodney  Coyle  is  frequently 
seen  infatigues. The  Coylesare 
both  members  of  the  14th  Army 
Band  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala, 
SP5  Wanda  plays  the  flute  and 
SP4  Rodney  is  a trombonist. 

But  SP4  Rodney  Coyle 
regularly  gets  a chance  to  di- 
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Coyles  skirt  the  issue 


versify — in  musical  instru- 
ments and  in  wearing  apparel. 
He  spends  his  free  time  as  a 
pipemajorwitha  bagpipe  band 
in  Birmingham. 


Once  again  Miss 
America  1978  and  her  retinue 
of  runners-up  are  on  the  road, 
this  time  a USO  tour  to  enter- 
tain troops  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean  area.  The  group 
includes,  clockwise  starting 
center,  Susan  Perkins,  Miss 
America;  Mary  D’Arcy,  Miss 
New  Jersey;  Kathy  Fleming, 
Miss  North  Carolina;  Lori 
Smith,  Miss  Texas;  Kristy 
Deakin,  Miss  Utah;  Linda  Hall- 
strom.  Miss  Nebraska;  and 
Cathy  Hixon,  Miss  South 
Carolina, 


Several  members  of  the 
78th  Maneuver  Training  Com- 
mand, an  Army  Reserve  unit  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  are  working 
under  the  same  name.  It’s  a 
family  affair  that  includes  two 


brothers, theirsisterand  wives. 
Pictured  here,  from  left,  are  Sgt 

Allen  Maiden,  SP4  Barbara 
Maiden,  Col  Roger  Conover 

(unit  commander),  SP4  Bever- 
ly Maiden  (wife  of  Thomas), 

SP4  Debra  Maiden  (wife  of 
Allen)  and  SSgt  Thomas 
Maiden. 


Women  have  taken  an- 
other chunk  out  of  male-domi- 
nated territory.  SP4  Gwendo- 
lyn Goldbeck,  getting  instruc- 
tion here,  became  the  first 
woman  attached  to  The  Old 
Guard,  the  Army’s  official  cer- 
emonial unit  and  escort  to  the 
President. 

Training  with  Company 
E,  the  Honor  Guard,  SP4  Gold- 
beck  will  perform  in  cordons, 
flag  details  and  eventually  with 
the  marching  platoon. 

SP4  Goldbeck  had  to 
meet  the  standard  require- 
ments of  The  Old  Guard. 
Women  and  men  must  be  at 
least  5’10”, 


Miss  America  and  then  some 


Five  Maidens  all  in  a row 


Goldbeck  checks  out 
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“Can  I keep  him,  Mom?  He  followed  me  home.” 


“Ten — hut\" 


“Gee,  isn’t  this  fun,  Bernie?  . . . Just  like  in  the  “Chaplain,  it’s  embarrassing  for  a drill  instructor.  Can 

song — ‘Over  hill,  over  dale,  we  will  hit  that  dusty  you  do  something  about  it?” 

trail . . ” 


One-Minute  History 

When  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Indians 
were  running  the  country,  there  was  no  debt  or  taxes,  and 
the  women  were  doing  all  the  work.  Then  along  came  the 
white  man  and  thought  he  could  improve  on  a system  like 
that! 


Point  of  View 

Sign  spotted  in  a Pentagon  office:  "A  woman  must 
produce  twice  the  work  of  a man  in  order  to  receive  equal 
recognition.”  To  which  someone  added  a footnote:  "But 
that's  easy!” 

From  "The  DA  Scene  ' 
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Send  your  humorous  anecdotes,  quips,  signs  and  slogans  from  Army  life  to  “The  Lighter  Side,  " 
SOLDIERS  magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 
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You  CAN  earn  BIG  money  in  your  spare  time.  Around  the  Army, 
a handful  of  soldiers  have  already  earned  almost  enough 
money  to  see  them  through  life— by  working  only  a few  hours 
a week.  Too  good  to  believe?  Read  for  yourself  what  they 
have  to  say  about  it. 


“It's  like  finding  money.  My  wildest  dreams 
have  come  true.  This  year.  I'll  clear  $250,- 
000.00,  and  could  make  more  if  I wanted 
to  work  harder.  But  why  should  I?  I 've  got 
it  made  now!" 

Sgt  1st  Cl  C.A.  (Fort  Riley,  Kan) 


"I  was  born  poor,  and  thought  I always 
would  be.  Thanks  to  your  never-fail  plans, 
my  mailbox  is  running  over  with  money. 
I may  retire  at  24. 

SP4  R.T.  (Presidio  of  San  Francisco) 


"My  wife  and  I didn't  believe  you  at  first, 
I admit.  But  we  took  a chance,  and  we're 
glad  we  did . . . Just  traded  in  our  old  heap 
on  a new  Mercedes  sport.  You  should  have 
seen  them  when  I wrote  a check  for  the 
difference!" 

Capt  B.S.  (Grafenwohr,  Germany) 


Magic?  No.  It’s  just  the  wonder  of  mail  order 
merchandising.  We  can  show  you  how  to  strike  it 
rich,  using  your  own  mailbox  and  a few  hours  a 
week  of  your  spare  time.  Few  people  realize  the 
stupendous  amount  of  money  that  can  be  made 
withjustonesimplead  inanational magazine.  Here’s 
just  one  example: 

SP5  Bob  Johnson  placed  just  one  $42  ad  in 
Playboy  ior  an  ordinary  beer  stein  he  could  get  for 
$1.75  near  his  base  in  Germany.  In  4 weeks  after 
the  ad  appeared,  he  got  5,176  orders  for  his  “$9.95” 
beer  steins.  He  CLEARED  $37,225.20! 

Could  he  have  done  it  without  our  help?  He 
might  have,  but  probably  not.  It  was  our  advice  on 
merchandising,  pitfalls,  advertising,  and  operating 
instructionsthat  made  him  a success  in  afield  where 
many  have  failed. 

We  can  show  YOU  how  to  buy,  where  to  buy, 
how  to  take  advantage  of  mailing  laws  and  customs 
loopholes  extended  to  military  persons,  where  to 
advertise,  promotional  gimmicks,  and  much,  much 


more.  All  for  only  a few  dollars.  In  fact,  we’ll  even 
show  you  how  to  get  into  this  lucrative  business 
without  putting  up  a dime  of  your  own  money.  It’s 
easy,  it’s  simple,  and  it  cannot  fail — if  you  follow 
our  easy-to-understand  directions. 

Order  now,  and  you  will  be  making  big  money 
before  Christmas.  (Mail  orders  boom  in  November 
and  December  for  those  who  know  our  secrets.) 

Mail  order  is  a recession-proof,  low-risk, 
high-profit  business  that  has  made  millionaires  out 
of  hundreds.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you.  And  it 
will.  Just  send  $14.95  to  the  address  listed  below 
to  get  our  step-by-step  plans  for  owning  and 
operating  your  own  successful  mail  order  business, 
complete  with  little  known  facts  about  pertinent 
laws,  special  business  tips,  quick  profit  items,  and 
the  answers  to  all  the  questions  you  might  ever 
haveabout  becoming  amail  order  millionaire.  (Don’t 
delay;  quantities  are  limited.  This  offer  will  not  be 
repeated  anywhere.)  Send  your  check  or  money 
order  to:  Turn  the  page  ^ 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  If  you  have  just  read  the  advertisement  on  page 
27,  and  if  your  pen  is  now  poised  over  your  checkbook,  you've  almost 
felt  the  sting  of  a mail  order  con-man.  But  don't  feel  badly  about  it; 
mail  order  frauds  take  $1  billion  a year  from  people  just  like  you.) 


WHAT 

ME 

WORRY? 

BEM^RE 
THE 
MAIL 
FR4UD 

Michael  Johnson 


Alfred  E.  Neuman 
courtesy 
MAD  magazine 
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"MAKE  BIG  $$  in  your  spare  time! 
You  can  earn  up  to  $300  a week 
stuffing  envelopes  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own  home.  You  decide 
how  much  you  want  to  earn!" 

Hey  now,  that  sounds  like 
an  all-right  deal!  It’d  be  just  the 
thingto  pick  up  a few  extra  bucks 
each  month  to  help  with  the  house 
note  (or  rent,  or  car  note,  or 
insurance  . . .).  So  you  clip  the  ad 
out  of  the  magazine  or  classified 
section  of  the  paper  and  send  in 
your  name  and  address  to  some 
post  office  box  in  California. 

A few  weeks  later  you  re- 
ceive a letter  from  a "mailing 
service”  in  California  telling  you 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  send 
in  $12  (or  $10,  or  $15)  and  you’ll 
receive  your  proven-successful 
kit  on  how  to  solicit  business, 
stuffing  envelopes  for  as  many  as 
100  (or  300,  or  500)  companies 
that  use  the  mail  frequently. 

Still  not  too  bad.  Shoot, 
you’ll  fork  over  a ten  spot  or  so 
for  the  chance  to  earn  those  big 
bucks.  After  all,  the  letter  you 
received  from  the  “mailing  serv- 
ice” has  testimonials  from  half  a 
dozen  people — just  like  you — 
who’ve  made  lots  of  extra  money, 
sometimes  $250  or  $300  a week. 
You  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t 
improve  your  lifestyle,  too. 

So  far  you’re  still  im- 
pressed. You  buy  your  money 
order  (because  the  “mailing  serv- 
ice” says  it’ll  take  longer  to 
processyourcheck),send  itinand 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  chance 
to  chase  the  wolf  from  your  door. 

You  wait  a few  weeks,  then 
a few  more.  After  about  8 weeks 
of  waitingfor  your  money-making 
kit  to  arrive,  you  realize  that  you 
have  been  had.  You’ve  been  bent, 
folded,  spindled  and  mutilated. 
You’ve  just  contributed  to  the 
more  than  $1  billion  that  mail 
fraud  costs  consumers  each  year. 

The  mail  order  business  in 
America  began  in  colonial  times. 
The  colonists  ordered  just  about 
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all  their  goods  from  Europe,  from 
seedsand  toolsto  lookingglasses 
and  furniture.  Until  local  industry 
built  up,  that  was  the  only  way 
to  get  articles  that  couldn’t  be 
grown  or  shot. 

The  mail  order  business  is 
now  vast,  sophisticated  and  you 
can  buy  almost  anything  you  need 
without  leaving  your  home,  from 
antiques  to  food  and  clothes  to 
servicessuch  as  bookbinding  and 
metal  repair.  One  of  the  most 
widely  known  companies.  Sears, 


Mail  order  fraud  artists  are 
highly  imaginative.  Their 
schemes  play  on  people’s 
desire  for  a “deal”— phony 
coupon  redemption  plans, 
chain  letters,  alleged  busi- 
ness opportunities,  home  im- 
provement schemes,  invest- 
ments,  phony  manu- 
script - and  - song  - publishing 
companies,  real  estatedeals, 
fake  correspondence 
schools  or  degree/license 
mills,  false  charity  organiza- 
tions and  bogus  “work  at 
home”  plans.  . . . Your  best 
defense  is  to  know  your  rights 
as  spelled  out  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  U.S.  Pos- 
tal Service,  and  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Roebuck  and  Co.,  began  its  mail 
order  business  in  1886.  Its  cata- 
logue is  an  American  tradition. 

Unfortunately,  the  mail  can 
also  be  used  to  defraud.  The  post 
office  was  receiving  complaints 
about  shady  deals  as  early  as  the 
1830s.  Those  early  schemes  cov- 
ered every  fraud  from  convincing 
Americans  they  were  heirs  to 
European  fortunes  to  selling 
counterfeit  money.  The  post  office 
also  distributed  a variety  of  lot- 
teries and  games  of  chance.  The 
expanding  range  of  postal  serv- 
ices in  the  19th  century  provided 
an  even  bigger  audience  for  mail 
racketeers. 


Congress  passed  a series 
of  laws  between  1868  and  1890 
to  rid  the  mails  of  fraudulent  and 
obscene  materials.  In  1889  it 
banned  selling  counterfeit  money 
through  the  mail.  In  1890  a law 
was  passed  that  made  it  possible 
to  destroy  the  lotteries  that 
depended  on  the  mail. 

Certain  frauds  were  popu- 
lar during  certain  periods.  In  the 
1890s,  for  example,  medical  and 
“cure-all  " schemes  were  popular. 
In  the  early  1900s,  the  pet  swind- 
les were  mining  stocksand  phony 
gold  bricks. 

In  1912  the  postal  service 
answered  complaints  about 
nearly  70  different  kinds  of  fraud, 
from  a fake  detective  agency  to 
a sale  of  states  rights.  That  year, 
10  clairvoyants,  31  blackmailers 
and  7 false  real  estate  dealers  were 
convicted  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud. 

With  today’s  computerized 
access  to  addresses  and  records 
of  all  types,  the  mail  order  fraud 
business  operates  coast-to-coast 
and  covers  every  scheme  avail- 
able. American  willingness  to  be- 
lieve everything  (almost)  in  print 
has  made  fraud  easier. 

Of  course,  there  are  highly 
reputable  firms  that  sell  through 
the  mail;  large  catalogue 
showrooms,  some  clothing  firms 
and  some  large  shoe  companies. 
You  generally  don’t  have  too 
much  trouble  with  these  firms. 

The  problems  arise  when 
merchandise  you’ve  ordered  is 
out  of  stock  or  if  it’s  damaged  in 
the  mails.  The  major  outfits 
usually  settle  up  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. If  the  wrong  item  is  sent, 
there’s  usually  no  hassle  about 
getting  a refund,  credit  or  a sub- 
stitute item.  If  your  merchandise 
arrives  damaged  you  can  usually 
reach  a settlement  with  a reputa- 
ble mailer.  It  will  probably  take 
some  time,  but  if  you  stick  to  it 
you  can  usually  get  satisfaction. 

The  mail-order  rip-off  art- 
ists usually  work  through  small 
ads  in  magazines,  Sunday  sup- 
plements, on  television  or  by 
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direct  mail  solicitation.  Some- 
times, door-to-door  salesfolks 
cometo  an  area,  offeringfantastic 
deals  with  delivery  of  merchan- 
dise through  the  mail.  Theiroffers 
all  look  like  great  savings,  unbe- 
lievable bargains.  They're  sup- 
posed to.  They're  meant  to  get  you 
to  send  in  your  money  in  the  hope 
of  realizing  big  returns  on  your 
small  investment.  It's  playing  on 
your  greed,  your  gullibility,  your 
desire  for  a bargain,  whatever.  If 
it  looks  too  good  to  be  true,  it 
probably  is. 

Types  of  Fraud.  Mail  order 
fraud  artists  are  highly  imagina- 
tive. Their  schemes  can  be  any- 
thing that  will  play  on  people's 
desire  for  a “deal" — phony 
coupon  redemption  plans,  chain 
letters,  alleged  business  oppor- 
tunities, nonexistent  classified 
directories,  home  improvement 
schemes,  investments,  phony 
manuscript-and-song-publishing 
companies,  real  estate  deals,  fake 
correspondence  schools  or  de- 
gree/license mills,  false  charity 
organizationsand  bogus  “work  at 
home”  plans. 

Large  amounts  of  money 
are  mailed  every  year  to  individu- 
als or  firms  that  claim  to  be  able 
to  diagnose  or  treat  or  cure  every 
known  disease — and  some  un- 
known ones.  Usually  the  people 
who  get  taken  by  these  cons  are 
those  who  can't  afford  it,  who  are 
living  onfixed  incomes  or  battling 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 

Another  twist  on  the  medi- 
cal mail  fraud  is  the  practice  of 
selling  preventive  treatment  by 
advertising  the  ability  to  keep 
healthy  people  from  getting  sick. 
These  fraud  artists  usually  sell 
health  in  the  form  of  vitamins  or 
“mineral  pills.” 

One  of  the  largest  fraud 
schemes  deals  with  diet  pills, 
weight  loss  creams,  miracle  diets 
and  other  “cures”  for  obesity. 

The  beauty  aid  deal  is  an- 
other fertile  area  for  fraud  artists. 
They  sell  facial  creams,  wart  re- 
movers, freckle  and  mole  erasers, 
wrinkle  smoothers,  hair  straight- 
eners  and  restorers,  bust-size  en- 


largers and  countless  other  po- 
tions to  make  your  body  perfect. 

A trickier  mail  fraud  in- 
volves faith  healers  or  phony  reli- 
gious organizations.  Some  fake 
faith  healers  have  taken  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  sick  people 
after  claiming  to  be  able  to  cure 
whatever  ails  them.  They  use  radio 
spots,  mails,  revivals,  television. 
The  more  unscrupulous  ones 
promise  (for  a fee,  of  course) 
everything  from  instant  salvation 
to  a “special  communication  line” 
to  the  Almighty. 

Mailing  Lists.  These  arethe 
main  device  by  which  most  people 
receive  unsolicited  junk  mail.  If 
you're  wondering  how  you  keep 


“My  wildest  dreams  have 
come  true.  I could  make  more 
if  I wanted  to  . . 


getting  various  and  sundry  seed 
catalogues,  plant  offers,  or  book 
and  record  clubadsthatyou  don’t 
recall  asking  for,  your  name  has 
found  its  way  onto  one  of  the  many 
mailing  lists  that  companies  use 
to  distribute  advertising. 

Thereare  several  waysyour 
name  ends  up  on  mailing  lists. 
Some  mail  order  companies  in- 
clude space  on  their  order  blanks 
forcustomerstolist  namesoftheir 
friends  who  might  be  interested. 
Some  of  your  “friends”  might 
have  decided  you’re  interested  in 
specially  minted  coins  commem- 
orating famous  American  dog 
catchers  or  a series  of  89  books 


on  window-gardening  in  Siberia. 

Mail  order  companies  ex- 
change mailing  lists  and  often  sell 
them  to  other  firms.  The  garden- 
ing book  company  might  pass 
your  name  along  to  record  clubs, 
other  book  clubs  or  “mailing 
services  " like  the  one  described 
in  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

Some  mail  order  busin- 
esses just  pick  names  out  of  the 
telephone  book  of  an  area  they've 
decided  to  push  their  products  in. 
The  smaller  or  newer  companies 
most  often  use  this  method  of 
spreading  their  advertising. 

If  you're  tired  of  finding 
your  mailbox  full  of  nothing  but 
bills  and  junk  mail,  you  can  take 
steps  to  stop  the  delivery  ...  of 
the  junk  mail.  You  can  write  the 
company  or  companies  and  tell 
themyouwanttobe taken  offtheir 
mailing  lists.  Even  more  effective, 
you  can  write  “refused"  on  the 
face  of  the  unopened  junk  mail 
and  return  it  to  the  post  office. 
“Refused”  mail  is  returned  to  the 
sender  at  his  expense. 

Laws  and  Regs.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (FTC)  and 
the  United  States  Postal  Service 
both  have  jurisdiction  over  some 
areas  of  mail-order  business. 
Specifically,  the  Postal  Service  is 
responsible  for  protecting  the 
public  against  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation by  mail.  Article  123.44 
of  the  Postal  Service  Manual 
identifies  types  of  fraudulent 
mailings  and  lists  types  of  illegal 
mail  uses.  Section  1341  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code  is  a 179- 
word  sentence  that  says,  in  effect, 
that  whoever  engages  in  mail 
fraud  is  liable  to  a $1,000  fine,  up 
to  5 years  imprisonment,  or  both. 

So  the  types  of  deals  you 
can’t  conduct  through  the  mails 
is  cut  and  dried.  The  best  way  to 
deterthese  imaginative  schemers 
is  by  being  suspicious.  It’s  hard 
to  stop  all  these  schemes  while 
people  are  gullible  or  greedy,  or 
so  intent  on  a bargain  that  they 
don’t  pay  attention  to  deals  that 
don’t  seem  realistic.  There’s  the 
FTC,  the  postal  inspectors,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
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and  all  kinds  of  consumer  groups 
to  help  out,  but  you’re  the  best 
defense  against  mail  fraud,  you 
and  some  caution. 

Your  Rights.  One  of  the 
bestdefenses  against  shady  deals 
is  to  know  your  rights  as  far  as 
mail-orderbusiness  isconcerned. 

The  FTC  has  helped  cus- 
tomerswho  buy  through  themail. 
The  consumer  now  has  the  right: 
— to  know  when  he  or  she 
can  expect  ordered  merchandise 
to  be  shipped.  Many  offers  will 
state  when  their  products  can  be 
expected.  If  no  date  is  stated  by 
the  seller,  the  consumer  has  the 
right  to  have  the  merchandise 
shipped  within  30  days. 

— to  cancel  the  order  if  the 
seller  does  not  ship  the  merchan- 
dise within  the  stated  time  or 
within  30  days.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  the  seller  must  give  the 
consumer  the  right  to  cancel  the 
order  or  get  his  or  her  money  back. 
The  seller  has  to  notify  the  con- 
sumer of  any  delay  and  provide 
a free  means  to  reply.  If  the 
shipping  delay  is  30  days  or  less, 
the  consumer  has  the  right  to 
cancel  the  orderand  get  a refund, 
the  right  to  agree  to  a new  ship- 
ping date,  or  the  right  not  to 
answer  and  the  seller  can  assume 
that  the  consumer  agrees  to  the 
newshipping  date.  If  theshipping 
delay  exceeds  30  days,  the  con- 
sumer must  consent  to  the  delay. 

— to  receive  a full  refund  if 
the  order  is  cancelled.  The  seller 
must  send  the  refund  within  7 
business  days  after  the  consumer 
cancels.  If  the  sale  is  on  credit, 
the  seller  has  one  billing  cycle  to 
adjust  the  consumer’s  account. 

However,  the  FTC  rule 
governing  mail  order  merchan- 
dise does  not  apply  to  services 
like  mail  order  photo  finishing; 
magazine  subscriptions  and  other 
serial  deliveries  except  for  the 
initial  shipment;  mail  order  seeds 
and  growing  plants;  “collect  on 
delivery’’  orders;  credit  orders 
where  the  buyer’s  account  is  not 
charged  prior  to  shipment  of  the 
merchandise;  and  sales  under 
“negative  option’’  plans  (such  as 


bookclubs)  whereyou  mustnotify 
the  seller  of  your  intent  not  to 
purchase. 

If  the  mail  order  business 
does  not  follow  these  FTC  rules, 
the  consumer  should  write  to  the 
business  directly  to  try  and  get 
the  problem  solved.  If  there’s  no 
response  within  a reasonable 
amount  of  time,  the  consumer 
should  send  the  details  of  the  deal, 
the  copy  of  the  advertisement  he 
or  she  responded  to,  a copy  of 
the  receipt  or  cancelled  check, 
and  any  other  related  information 
to;  Director,  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  (MO-P),  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 
20580.  The  FTC  will  forward  any 


. . work  harder.  But  why 
should  I?  I’ve  got  it  'made 
now!” 


complaints  about  mail-order 
fraudto  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service  under  that  agency’s  Con- 
sumer Protection  Program. 

Lieutenant  Bernard  Slay- 
ton, commercial  affairs  officer 
with  the  Army  Community  Service 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  says  military 
installations  are  a favorite  target 
for  con  artists  and  mail-order 
schemes  because  of  the  largely 
young,  changing  population. 

The  biggest  problem 
around  Fort  Eustis,  he  reports,  is 
the  “traveling  salesman’’  scam 
wherea  company  will  sendagents 
in  to  cover  a residential  area, 
supposedly  selling  books,  or 


seeds,  or  tools,  or  weatherproof- 
ing, offering  low  prices  and  deliv- 
ery of  merchandise  by  mail  after 
the  customer  gives  him  a “de- 
posit.” These  people,  Lt  Slayton 
warns,  are  often  in  an  area  only 
to  comb  it  for  fast  money.  He 
advises  families  living  near  mili- 
tary installations  to  be  careful 
when  offered  bargain  deals  by 
door-to-door  salesmen.  On  post, 
salesmen  must  obtain  permits 
from  the  installation  commander. 
Asking  to  see  the  permit  is  an 
important  first  step  in  avoiding 
con  artists. 

“Be  doubly  cautious,”  Lt 
Slayton  urges,  “before  you  sign 
a contract  binding  you  to  any  type 
of  payment  plan.  “Check  the 
business  out  thoroughly  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  for  rat- 
ings. Ask  the  sales  representative 
for  credentials.  Check  to  see,  for 
instance,  if  the  company  actually 
exists.  Always  be  cautious  and 
don’t  sign  a contract  until  you’ve 
checked  out  the  company  as 
thoroughly  as  you  can.” 

Check  It  Out.  Basically,  the 
best  way  to  keep  from  getting 
bilked  through  some  shady  ar- 
rangement is  to  stop  and  think 
about  the  deal  you’re  being  of- 
fered. 

Insist  that  the  business  put 
what  it’s  offering  in  writing  and 
send  it  to  you. 

If  you  feel  you’ve  been  had, 
get  in  touch  with  the  FTC  and  the 
post  office.  If  you  actsoonenough 
and  if  you’ve  saved  all  the  corre- 
spondence you’ve  had  with  the 
company,  there’s  a good  chance 
you’ll  get  the  problem  solved,  or 
at  least  get  your  money  back. 

Shopping  by  mail  can  be 
convenient  and  enjoyable.  All 
you’ve  got  to  remember  is  that  you 
usually  get  only  what  you  pay  for. 
Beware  of  unbelievable  deals; 
they  usually  don’t  make  good 
business  sense,  if  you  just  stop 
and  think  about  them.  Use  a lot 
of  healthy  caution  along  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  If  you  do,  there’s  a 
good  chance  that  when  you  buy 
something throughthe  mail,  what 
you  order  is  what  you’ll  get.  □ 
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WHAT  DO  Ann-Margret,  “Roots” 
star  Lavar  Burton,  Susan  Blakely 
and  Douglas  MacArthur  have  in 
common,  besidesfame  and  fortune? 

They're  all  former  “Army 
brats” — one  or  both  of  their  parents 
were  soldiers. 

Of  course,  their  names  and 
personalities  stand  out  from  the 
general  population.  But  how  about 
the  685,000  young  people  among 
today's  Army  dependents?  Are  they 
really  any  different  from  their  peers 
in  civilian  communities  across  the 
Nation? 

There's  no  denying  that  mil- 
itary children  have  opportunities 
and  experiences  most  of  their  civil- 
ian friends  only  dream  about. 
Maybe  that's  why  they're  called 
brats.  Or  are  they  called  brats 
because  they’re  part  of  a closed 
society?  Are  Army  kids  spoiled? 

“I  don't  think  the  Army  child 
is  being  given  anything  special — 
outside  of  a fantastic  opportunity,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert 
Jungck,  Department  of  the  Army 
chief  of  the  Army  Community 
Services  team  and  himself  a psy- 
chiatric social  worker. 

There  are  many  differences 
between  military  and  civilian 
youngsters.  The  differences  gen- 
erally favor  the  military,  say  the 
experts.  Travel  is  the  most  obvious 
difference.  Many  military  children 
have  seen  at  least  half  the  United 
States  and  one  or  more  foreign 
countries.  Exposure  to  different 
lifestyles  can,  and  often  does, 
broaden  a child’s  perspective. 

“I’vealways  been  somewhat 
pleased  with  the  way  dependent 
Army  children  adjust,”  says  Lt  Col 
Jungck.  “They  seem  to  become 
more  sophisticated  much  earlier.” 
Sophistication  and  worldliness  are 
two  of  many  characteristics  the 
military  child  acquires  when  young. 
Moving  an  average  of  once  every 
4 years,  dependents  are  forced  to 
mature  much  quicker  than  most 
civilian  youths. 

“Dependents  must  be  very 
adaptable  and  flexible,”  says 
George  Grimes,  a former  dependent 
and  now  a Department  of  the  Army 
civilian  employee. 

But  there’s  also  a negative 


side  to  travel.  Frequent  moves  mean 
pulling  up  roots,  leaving  friends 
behind  and  changing  schools.  Be- 
cause the  military  child  has  no 
consistent  peer  group  when  growing 
up,  he  or  she  often  turns  to  the 
family. 

In  the  military,  the  family 
becomes  the  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
child’slife,says  LtCol  Jungck.  Like 
any  group  in  a strange  environment, 
the  military  family  sticks  close 
together  in  coping  with  new  experi- 
ences and  situations.  They  respond 
well  as  a close-knit  unit. 

In  peacetime.  Army  family 
separations  don’t  occur  as  often  or 
as  long  as  in  wartime,  but  they  still 
affect  the  military  family.  For  some 
it’s  merely  another  situation  to  adapt 
to;  for  others,  it  can  mean  reestab- 
lishing family  relationships. 

The  effects  of  family  separa- 
tions vary.  One  grade  school 
principal  says,  “When  a parent  is 
away , the  child ’s  attitude  and  school 
work  suffer  initially.” 

“When  my  father  was  gone,- 
I had  to  be  the  man  of  the  house,” 
Grimes  recalls.  Nancy  Ragsdale 
took  her  family  to  live  near  her 
parents  when  her  sergeant  husband 
went  overseas.  {See  box.) 

Leaving  friends  behind  is 
rarely  a pleasant  experience,  but  in 
the  military  it’s  a fact  of  life. 
Dependent  children,  like  their 
parents,  quickly  learn  to  form  tem- 
porary relationships.  They  realize 
they’ll  be  moving  again  in  a couple 
of  years  and  they  accept  it,  though 
sometimesgrudgingly.  Whenmoves 
do  occur,  the  effects  are  less  trau- 
matic. 

Military  children  adapt  to 
their  parents’  impermanent  way  of 
life  out  of  necessity , but  some  would 
rather  have  a life  of  fewer  disrup- 
tions. Others  grow  accustomed  to 
the  excitement  of  travel.  For  some, 
staying  in  one  place  for  very  long 
produces  itchy  feet. 

Ms.  Ragsdale  has  been  in  the 
military  for  38  years  as  an  Army 
brat  and  Army  wife  and  mother. 
After  20  years  in  the  service  her 
husband  is  looking  forward  to  retir- 
ement, but  Ms.  Ragsdale  wonders 
if  she’ll  like  retirement.  “I  don’t 
know  if  I’d  like  to  settle  down.  I’m 


^Through  the  Eyes 
of  an  Army  Brat 

Nancy  Ragsdale 


I’VE  BEEN  with  the  Army  for  38 
years.  No,  I'm  not  an  eagle-eyed 
colonel  ora  grizzled  old  sergeant. 
I was  born  an  “Army  brat”  and 
later  became  an  Army  wife.  I’ve 
been  through  most  of  the  50  states 
and  lived  in  10  of  them — as  well 
as  two  foreign  countries.  Believe 
me,  I feel  I’m  part  of  the  service! 

My  views  of  Army  life  as  an 
Army  brat  and  then  as  an  Army 
wife  are  basically  the  same — it’s 
been  a ball.  Most  of  the  time. 

Being  an  Army  brat  is  to 
have  the  best  of  two  worlds — 
movingto  different  places,  having 
excitingexperiences and  meeting 
new  friends,  but  without  having 
to  deal  with  all  the  messy,  nit- 
picking details  of  moving — like 
packing,  for  example. 

Packing  was  done  by  the 
movers  under  the  keen  direction 
of  my  mother.  Unpacking  was 
different.  We  helped  with  that 
because  it  was  fun  finding  and 
unwrapping  our  half-forgotten 
treasures.  While  we  were  having 
fun,my  motherwould  bemoaning 


over  a new  scratch  on  the  coffee 
table  or  laughing  at  the  half  loaf 
of  moldy  bread  that  came  out  of 
her  kitchenware  box.  Movers  will 
pack  anything! 

After  the  packing  was  done 
and  the  movers  gone,  we  were 
ready  for  the  trip  to  our  next  post. 

Traveling  for  several  days 
in  the  close  confines  of  a car 
prompted  a real  intimacy  among 
the  family.  There  never  seemed 
to  be  enough  room.  There  were 
legs  everywhere,  including  the 
dog’s,  who  beat  a tattoo  across 
my  legs  with  his  sharp  little  toe- 
nails, hopping  from  window  to 
window,  his  tongue  dripping. 

But  there  was  always  the 
end  of  the  day  to  look  forward 
to — when  we  finally  stopped  at  a 
motel  for  the  night,  jumped  into 
ourswimsuitsand  madeabeeline 
forthe  pool.  That  was  ourfavorite 
way  of  releasing  pent-up  energy. 

The  side  trips  were  high- 
lightsof  the  move.  Reading  about 
places  like  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Nia- 


gara Falls  and  Carlsbad  Caverns 
is  never  as  thrilling  as  seeing  them 
in  person. 

I was  most  excited  about  ' 
going  to  Japan.  I was  12  years  old 
at  the  time  and  felt  privileged  to  I 
be  traveling  to  the  “Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  I envisioned  a land  , 
of  delicate  Japanese  girls  in  col-  ' 
orful  kimonos  with  paper  umbrel-  ; 
las  walking  under  the  cherry  ' 
blossom  trees  and,  in  the  dis-  •, 
tance,  snow-capped  Mount  Fuji. 

But  since  my  dad  was  as- 
signed to  a post  on  the  northern- 
most island  of  Hokkaido,  what  I j 
saw  was  snow  and  more  snow.  ( 
I also  saw  many  different  , 
schoolsduring  my  childhood, and  ' 
by  the  time  we  returned  from  i 
Japan  I was  ready  for  high  school. 

I went  from  a large  high  j 
school  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  , 
my  freshman  year,  to  a middle- 
sized  school  at  Edgewood,  Md.,  < 
in  my  sophomore  year,  and  finally 
to  a very  small  school  at  Dugway 
Proving  Ground,  Utah.  ) 

I preferredthesmallschool. 
Being  a new  kid  in  a big  school 
made  me  feel  alone  and  lost. 
Besides,  it’s  better  to  be  a large 
fish  in  a small  pond.  , 

We  had  a graduating  class 
of  12.  Girls  outnumbered  boys,  2 
to  1 . It  was  lucky  for  me  that  our  ^ 
basketball  team  played  teams 
from  the  battalion  on  post,  for  it 
was  through  this  that  I met  my 
husband,  a private  first  class  at' 
the  time. 

After  we  married,  my  hus- 
band decided  to  stay  in  the  Army.  ' 
What  an  ideal  situation!  I could 
still  travel,  meet  new  people  and 
have  exciting  experiences.  ( 

One  small  difference — now 
/ was  responsible  for  packing,  * 
cleaning  quarters  and — as  our^ 
family  grew — seeing  that  the  chil- 
dren had  up-to-date  shot  records  ■ 
and  were  checked  into  and  out 
of  schools — all  those  fun  things.  ' 
My  children  were  born  in 
three  different  states — Utah,  Ken- 
tucky and  Hawaii.  i 

Of  course,  moving  a house- 
hold of  four  kids  and  a dog  is'^ 


A second-generation  Army  family,  the  Ragsdales,  left  to  right,  are  Jerry,  Phil,  Jr., 
Nancy,  Sergeant  Major  Phil,  Sr.,  Tricia  and  Mike. 
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not  always  a barrel  of  laughs.  And 
staying  in  a motel  room  with 
wall-to-wall  beds  isn't  exactly  re- 
laxing. It’s  likely  to  get  you  a 
jammed  toe  from  a rollaway  bed, 
an  injured  yelp  from  the  dog,  or 
a wet  bathing  suit  in  the  face. 

And  waking  my  kids  early 
in  the  morning  is  like  facing  a 
firing  squad — there  are  no  friendly 
faces  in  that  bunch. 

But  there  are  still  the  side 
trips,  and  I can’t  complain  about 
two  tours  in  Hawaii. 

After  my  husband’s  first 
assignmentin  Hawaii,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Pentagon.  This  is  I ike  paying 
for  a vacation  with  a credit  card. 
Vou  havealovelytimewhileyou’re 
there,  but  you  know  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  when  you  get  home.  The 
Pentagon  was  “payment”  for  the 
Hawaii  assignment. 

After  2 years  of  many  12- 
hour  days,  my  husband  volun- 
teered for  Vietnam — in  sheer 
desperation,  I think 

Mixed  with  my  concern  for 
his  safety  was  the  feeling,  “How 
could  he  do  this  to  me?  How  could 
he  leave  me  here  with  four  kids 
to  look  after  by  myself?” 

A few  months  after  he  left, 

I quit  my  job  and  made  the  trip 
from  Arlington,  Va.,  to  LasCruces, 
N.  Mex.,  to  be  near  my  parents. 

The  kids  were  all  in  school, 
so  that  gave  me  some  relief.  And 
my  parents  gave  me  moral  support 
and  grown  people  to  talk  to  when 
I needed  it.  But  I still  cried  a 
lot — over  small  things  like  a 
baseball  coming  through  the  pic- 
ture window. 

That  was  not  one  of  my 
better  years,  but  I found  I could 
cope  by  myself  when  I had  to. 

“Making  do”  and  “coping” 
are  things  most  Army  wives  do 
well.  The  only  thing  I’m  not  sure 
I will  be  able  to  cope  with  is 
retirement.  After  20  years  in  the 
Army,  the  subject  has  come  up. 

Can  I take  living  in  one 
place  the  rest  of  my  life?  Won’t 
I get  itchy  feet? 

Maybe  my  husband  can 
a job  as  a traveling  salesman. 


not  sure  I’d  like  being  in  one  place 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  To  me  it 
would  be  so  boring."  Her  18-year- 
old  son,  Mike,  likes  to  travel  too. 
"You  don't  get  bored  as  you  would 
staying  in  one  place."  he  says.  “By 
moving  you  always  meet  new'  people 
and  find  new  things  to  do." 

Grimes,  who  spent  half  his 
31  years  overseas,  first  as  a de- 
pendent and  now  as  an  Army  civilian 
employee,  says.  "You  get  to  meet 
a lot  of  interesting  people.  That  can 
be  an  advantage  or  a drawback. 
You're  not  satisfied  going  back  to 
one  place  and  settling  down." 

According  to  Lt  Col  Jungck, 
military  life  may  actually  prepare 
a child  for  today's  mobile  society. 
"Up  until  15  or  20  years  ago  the 
length  of  time  an  individual  spent 
in  a specific  job  was  considered  an 
asset,  indicative  of  his  or  her  stabil- 
ity. Then  we  reached  a point  where 
the  opposite  became  true.  The  more 
extensive  a person's  experience,  as 
long  as  he  or  she  moved  laterally 
or  up,  the  more  it  was  considered 
a plus.  The  military  child,  able  to 
establish  quick  relationships,  is 
much  better  geared  to  this  type 
society."  says  Lt  Col  Jungck. 

Military  children  change 
schools  as  often  as  they  move,  but 
it  isn’t  always  as  disruptive  as  it  may 
seem,  especially  for  the  younger 
children.  Scholastically,  military 
children  fare  well  when  changing 
schools.  Teenagers  are  the  hardest 
hit  by  school  changes  because  of 
the  social  implications.  School,  to 
them,  is  more  than  a learning  insti- 
tution. Acceptance  is  their  biggest 
worry  and  making  friends  can  be 
difficult. 

"Whenmy  parents  say  we’re 
going  to  move  I get  excited  about 
it,  but  then  I get  kind  of  scared." 
says  Mike.  "You  always  get  those 
first-day  scares.  You  try  to  be  liked. 
1 don’t  think  military  people  fit  in 
withthecrowd.  Most  of  thestudents 
have  known  each  other  since  they 
were  in  first  grade.  It's  hard  to  move 
into  that.  We're  interlopers." 

Grimes  preferred  the  all-mil- 
itary overseas  schools  because  he 
felt  it  was  easier  to  fit  in.  "The  kids 
all  had  the  same  outlook  and  prob- 
lems I did."  he  recalls. 


Blanningcan  heipcushion  the 
impact.  I'he  Ragsdale  family  dis- 
cusses each  move  before  it's  made. 
They  try  to  time  the  move  so  it  has 
the  least  impact  on  their  school-age 
children.  'I'his  is  becoming  easier, 
says  Ms.  Ragsdale,  because  the 
Army  is  leaving  people  in  one  place 
longer. 

Overseas,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependent  Schools 
(DODDS)  are  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  special  needs  of  depend- 
ent students  and  their  parents,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Anthony  Cardinale, 
the  director  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Office  of  Dependent  Schools. 

"If  it's  the  first  time  overseas 
for  both  the  parents  and  child,  going 
to  school  in  a foreign  country  could 
be  a traumatic  experience  initially. 
But  most  of  them  adjust  very  well." 
says  Dr.  Cardinale. 

"Sometimes  parents  think 
the  schools  overseas  are  bush 
schools — a tent  out  in  the  woods 
someplace.  High  school  students 
sometimes  write  me  letters  or  come 
by  my  office  when  they  find  they're 
going  overseas.  They  say,  'I'm  on 
the  cheerleading  or  football  team. 
Do  they  have  those  overseas?’  I tell 
them  we  have  the  same  things 
overseas  as  they  have  stateside." 

With  261  schools  located  in 
22  countries,  DODDS  is  the  twelfth 
largest  U.S.  school  system.  Aca- 
demic subjects  and  extracurricular 
activities  overseas  are  the  same  as 
stateside . There 's  more  emphasis  on 
the  three  Rs;  however,  this  is  not 
done  at  the  detriment  of  other 
curriculum  areas.  The  teachers, 
some  of  whom  are  dependent 
spouses,  are  all  U.S. -qualified  and 
accredited. 

In  addition  to  regular  school 
programs.  DODDS  has  special  pro- 
grams for  the  military  child  who  is 
deaf,  home-bound  or  has  a learning 
disability. 

In  their  new  school  overseas, 
military  children  are  assigned  a 
buddy  or  sponsor  for  a few  weeks, 
just  as  their  parents  have  unit 
sponsors  to  help  orient  them  in  the 
new  community. 

DODDS  also  helps  children 
understand  the  military  and  their- 
parents'  role  in  it.  "We  introduce 
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In  the  world-wide  dependent  school  sys- 
tem, children  of  military  families  learn 
together  in  an  international  setting. 
Above,  they  demonstrate  a Philippine 
dance  at  Camp  Zama,  Japan.  (USAF 
photos) 

the  child  very  early  to  the  whole 
worldof  work,"  says  Dr. Cardinale. 
"Many  children  in  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  don't  really  know  much 
about  their  parents'  professions." 
I ask  them  what  their  parents  do 
and  they  tell  me  their  father  carries 
a rifle  and  marches  around  all  day. 
They  are  unaware  that  their  parents 
are  performing  services  identical 
to  those  in  the  civilian  community. 

"We  have  career  days  and 
career  education  programs  that 
show  the  children  the  military  is 
basically  the  same  as  the  civilian 
community,  with  mail  clerks,  fire 
fighters,  office  workers,  doctors  and 
all  the  rest." 

Travel  often  provides  an  ed- 
ucation beyond  what  is  taught  in  the 
classroom.  For  example,  says 
Grimes,  the  military  environment 
and  travel  teaches  dependents  "not 
to  discriminate."  Military  children 
intermingle  to  the  extent  that  they 
don't  notice  cultural  or  ethnic  dif- 
ferences. They  pick  their  friends  by 
proximity,  not  by  rank,  race,  reli- 
gion, nationality  or  service. 

The  20,000  youngsters  Dr. 
Cardinale  has  spoken  to  during  his 
21-year  career  with  DODDS  "un- 
derstand a great  deal  about  such 
things  as  international  economy  and 
foreign  relations  because  they're 


living  in  different  countries.  They 
get  not  onl\  the  L '.S.  viewpoint  but 
also  the  local  viewpoint."  .-\s  a 
result , the\  tend  to  know  more  about 
the  workings  of  their  go\ernment 
than  their  civilian  counterparts. 

FA  erN  \ ear  DODD.S  students 
score  higher  than  the  national 
average  on  the  .Scholastic  .Aptitude 
Test  (S.AT)  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance"  Examination 
Board,  f-'or  the  1976-77  test  period 
DODDS  students  scored  above  the 
national  average  in  all  subjects 
except  literature  and  biology. 

Dependents  also  have  a bet- 
ter than  average  shot  at  higher 
education.  They  are  eligible  for 
scholarships  provided  by  wives 
clubs,  veterans  and  military  organi- 
zations. and  local  parent-teacher- 
students  associations — in  addition 
to  national  scholarships.  Army 
Emergency  Relief  and  some  credit 
Linionsoffer  loans  for  college-bound 
dependents. 

Presidential  nominations  to 
service  academies  are  available  to 
children  of  active-duty  military  and 
some  reserve  and  retired  soldiers. 

Although  there  are  many 
benefits  for  the  military  family 
today,  this  wasn't  always  the  case 
in  the  past.  At  one  time,  family  life 
in  the  military  was  practically  non- 
existent. Until  World  War  II,  there 
were  no  dependent  schools  and  only 
limited  housing  on  post  for  military 
families.  In  the  early  1900s  enlistees 
had  to  be  unmarried  and  have  no 
dependents,  but  officers  were  ex- 
pected to  marry  in  their  thirties. 

Today  the  composition  of  the 
Army  is  markedly  different.  It’s 
smallerthanany  timesince  the  years 
just  before  World  War  II.  The 
number  of  dependents  has  in- 
creased, though,  because  more  sol- 
diersthaneveraremarried  and  there 
are  more  sole  parents. 

Although  the  number  of  mil- 
itary families  has  increased,  the  size 
of  the  average  military  family  is 
smaller  than  before.  In  1977  the 
average  enlisted  family  had  1.5 
children;  officers  had  an  average  of 
1 .7  children. 

The  increased  number  of 
dependents  in  the  military  has 
caused  the  Army  to  shift  its  empha- 


sis on  some  programs.  .According 
to  Ft  Col  Jungck,  "The  mo\ement 
is  toward  improvement  of  family-  < 
oriented  programs."  | 

This  mo\ement  has  pro-  ^ 
duced  good,  low  -cost  child  care  and  ] 
extensive  recreation  programs  and 
facilities  for  dependent  youths.  (See 
"D\',A:  More  Than  Kids."  October 
SOI.niKRS.)  ’ 

"1  think  the  youth  programs  , 
areexcellent.  There's  so  much  more 
than  when  I was  a kid."  says  Ms. 
Ragsdale.  ".Army  posts  have  ev- 
erything for  dependents.”  Recrea- 
tion programs  include  sports,  arts 
and  crafts,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
music  and  theater,  teen  clubs  and  * 
a myriad  of  other  activities. 

"One  of  the  nice  things  about 
the  Army  is  that  we  live  in  a glass 
house.”  says  Ft  Col  Jungck.  "Pro- 
grams and  services  are  more  easily 
recognizable,  easier  to  see  and  to  ^ 
find.  In  a civilian  community  there 
are  probably  only  a few  people  who  < 
know  all  the  services  (heir  commu- 
nity or  area  actually  offers.” 

Exposure  to  the  military  ( 
mode  of  life  also  plays  a role  in 
dependents'  social  development. 
"Being  around  the  military  tau_ght 
me  discipline  and  a sense  of  order- 
liness,"  Grimes  says.  Lt  Col 
Jungck.  father  of  six.  says,  "De- 
pendents learn  the  social  amenities 
much  faster."  . 

The  wide  range  of  built-in 
benefits  of  military  life  may  be  the  ^ 
reason  many  dependents  choose  a J 
military  career  themselves.  Seven-  ^ 
ty-five  percent  of  active-duty  sol-  I 
diers  in  1976  had  at  least  one  other  j 
family  member  who  had  been  in  the  1 
military.  And  25  percent  of  West  I 
Point  cadets  are  former  military  ’j 
dependents.  J 

*****  I 

As  is  true  for  most  things  in  S 
life,  an  advantage  for  one  may  be  J 
a disadvantage  for  another.  Military  ] 
life  is  no  exception.  For  the  young-  .! 
ster  growing  up  in  a military  envi-  | 
ronment,  however,  the  overall  ben- 
efits  seem  to  outweigh  the  disad-  ( 
vantages.  ( 

As  Ms.  Ragsdale  says,  "You  / 
don't  think  about  the  advantages  or  I 
disadvantages.  It’s  just  a way  of  *i 
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Caisson 

Platoon 

InThe 
Tradition 
Of  The 
Horse 
Soldier 

story  and  photos  by  Capt  Joe  Sciuto 


WHILE  HE  was  a youngster  in  the  fourth 
grade,  Paul  Martin  watched  the  funeral 
procession  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
ontelevision.  Itmade  alasting  impression. 

“I  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  horsemen 
I saw  on  TV.  But  I never  dreamed  that 
I could.  Then,  years  later,  after  I came 
in  the  Army  and  was  in  school  at  Fort 
Banning,  Ga.,  I saw  a Re-Up  poster  for 
the  Old  Guard.  I checked  into  it  and  found 
I could  join  the  Caisson  Platoon  of  the 
3d  United  States  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard) 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.” 

The  unit’s  main  job  is  to  provide 
a horse-drawn  caisson  to  carry  the  casket 
during  full-honor  funerals  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  Such  funerals  are 

CAPTAIN  JOE  SCIUTO  l«  a mobilization  plana  officer  aaaigned  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Military  Partonnel  Center,  Alexandria,  Va. 


i’lT/nimnrr' 


Members  of  the 
Caisson  Platoon, 
above,  as  they 
appear  in  fuil-honor 
ceremonies.  Left, 
preparation  for  a 
funeral  includes 
hitching  horses  to 
the  caisson. 
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Above  and  left,  Caisson  Platoon  members  participate  in  a historic  reenactment  at  a Civil 
War  battlefield,  Manassas,  Va.  The  platoon  farrier,  right,  keeps  the  horses  well  shod. 
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generally  authorized  for  soldiers  in  grades 
E-9  and  above. 

Now  a sergeant  with  3 years  service 
inthe  unit,  Sergeant  Martin  says,  "If  I knew 
I could  stay  in  the  caissons  for  the  next 
20  years.  I’d  stay  in  the  Army.  You  have 
a link  with  the  past  in  this  unit  that  you 
just  don’t  have  in  the  other  units.’’ 

Even  though  you  volunteer,  that 
doesn’t  mean  you’re  in.  First,  there’s  a 
screening  board  to  pass.  And  if  you  make 
it  through  that,  the  unit  has  90  days  to 
decide  if  it  wants  to  keep  you.  Of  course 
you  have  the  same  90  days  to  decide  if 
you  want  to  continue  in  the  unit.  And  after 
your  first  14  days,  which  you  spend  on 
stable  duty,  you  just  may  want  to  exercise 
that  option. 

If  you  decide  to  hang  in  there,  you 
start  8 weeks  of  intensive  horsemanship 
and  caisson  tacktraining.  Mostofthe  men 
in  the  Caisson  Platoon  come  to  Fort  Myer 
not  as  expert  horsemen,  but  as  trained 
infantrymen.  Many  come  from  rural  areas 
ofthe  South  and  Westand  bring  with  them 
a knowledge  and  love  of  animals. 

After  you’ve  finished  your  training, 
you’re  ready  to  meet  the  public.  But  the 
hard  work  is  far  from  over. 

It  takes  hours  of  preparation  of 
men,  horses  and  equipment  each  time  the 
caisson  or  the  ceremonial  units  roll  out — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  about  three  times 
a day.  Also,  the  horses  have  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  24  hours  a day,  7 days  a 
week,  which  makes  every  day  seem  like 
"just  another  hot  or  cold  day  out  on  the 
Funeral  Caisson.’’ 

"There  are  times  when  you  want 
to  quit,  but  you  don’t.  You  realize  all  this 
is  for  one  purpose;  to  make  you  and  the 
horses  look  as  good  as  possible. 

So  you  work  hard  and  then  all  of 
a sudden  it  happens — all  the  training, 
preparation,  hard  work  and  long  hours 
pay  off.  You’re  out  in  front  of  the  public 
representing  the  Army  and  honoring  your 
fellow  soldiers.  The  public  may  not  thank 
you  on  the  spot,  but  you  can  see  the 
appreciation  and  pride  in  their  eyes. 

In  addition  to  funeral  duty, 
members  of  the  Caisson  Platoon  perform 
in  retirement  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
honored  soldier  rides  in  the  unit’s 


Soldiers  of  the  platoon  are 
expert  equestrians,  but 
other  duties  include  acting 
in  summer  “Spirit  of 
America”  pageant  and 
stable  chores  such  as 
feeding  the  horses. 
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“Spirit  of  America”  is  a major  theatrical  production  in 
which  Caisson  Platoon  members  don  make-up,  above, 
and  portray  heroes  of  our  Nation’s  past,  top. 


brougham  coach  or  "Tally  Ho"  wagon. 
And  after  military  weddings  at  Fort  Myer, 
the  bride  and  groom  leave  the  chapel  in 
a closed  18th  century  carriage. 

Other  events  involving  the  platoon 
horsemen  include  historical  pageants  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  Manassas,  Va.,  and 
special  productions  by  the  3d  Infantry. 
These  programs  include  Spirit  of  America, 
a full-length  theatrical  production  given 
every  year  during  the  National  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival,  and  weekly  summer 
performances  of  Torchlight  Tattoo  at  the 
Jefferson  Memorial. 

The  Caisson  Platoon  is  the  only 
official  Army  unit  still  authorized  the  use 
of  horses.  Their  home  post,  Fort  Myer, 
has  a history  rich  in  the  tradition  of  the 
horse  soldier.  Fort  Myer  became  a cavalry 
post  in  1887  under  War  Department 
General  Orders  42.  At  that  time.  General 
Phil  Sheridan  aimed  to  make  Fort  Myer 
the  show  cavalry  post  of  the  country. 

During  the  period  1887-1942,  cav- 
alry regiments  formed  the  bulkofthe  Fort 
Myer  garrison.  The  most  famous  of  them 
was  the  3d  Cavalry  Regiment.  From  about 
1919  to  1941 , this  regiment  brought  U.S. 
Army  horsemanship  into  the  limelight. 

Brilliant  horse  shows,  reviews  and 
exhibitions  became  important  features  of 
the  official  and  social  life  of  Washington. 
Washington  entrants  were  chosen  and 
trained  on  the  post.  As  many  as  1,500 
horses  were  stabled  here  at  one  time. 

The  3d  Cavalry  was  commanded  by 
such  distinguished  soldiers  as  Jonathan 
M.  Wainwright  and  George  S.  Patton. 
During  World  War  II  the  unit  left  Fort  Myer 
for  service  with  armored  units.  The  703d 
Military  Police  Battalion  relieved  the  Cav- 
alry and  took  over  ceremonial  duties. 

Throughout  history,  the  horse  has 
served  soldiers  on  many  battlefields.  Now 
the  era  of  the  mounted  steed  in  combat 
has  passed.  But  in  the  Caisson  Platoon 
the  horses  accompany  a departed  warrior 
to  his  final  resting  place  in  a symbolic 
gesture.  This  ceremonial  gesture  in  the 
tradition  of  the  horse  soldier  pays  final 
honor  to  the  soldier  who  kept  the  faith, 
fought  the  battles  and  in  his  final  hour 
passed  the  torch  of  freedom  to  younger 
hands.  □ 
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A 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


1 .  Identify  the  museum  below  and  its  location. 


WORLD  WAR  II  TRIVIA 

1.  What  was  the  approximate  population  of  the 
U.S.  in  1940,  the  year  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II? 

2.  What  did  “The  Slot”  refer  to  in  the  Pacific  during 
the  war? 

3.  What  was  the  German  “Goliath”  used  against 
the  Allies  after  D-Day? 

4.  The  Serviceman’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1 944  has 
a more  familiar  name.  What  is  it? 

5.  Hitler  committed  suicide  in  Berlin  in  1945.  His 
longtime  mistress  and  wife  of  one  day  died  with 
him.  What  was  her  name? 

6.  Of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  were  killed 
in  World  War  II,  six  were  killed  by  the  enemy 
on  the  U.S.  mainland.  How  and  where  did  this 


occur?  2. 

7.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  written 
in  1945  in  San  Francisco  with  50  nations  present. 

Who  was  selected  as  UN  Secretary  General  for 
this  conference? 

8.  What  date  did  the  Germans  surrender?  The  a. 
Japanese? 


EQUIPMENT  CHECK 


Identify  the  weapon  this  soldier  is  preparing  to  fire. 


The  following  clues  relate  to  two  commands  that 
are  either  a major  Army  command  or  a major 
command  with  which  the  Army  is  closely  involved. 
Identify  each  of  the  commands. 

a.  Established  July,  1973. 

b.  Part  of  its  mission  is  responsi- 
bility for  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC). 

c.  The  Combat  Developments  Ex- 
perimentation Command  is  part 
of  this  organization. 

d.  The  Command  includes  a net- 
workof  17  Army  installations  and 
23  service  schools. 

e.  The  command  is  headquartered 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

a.  The  majority  of  U.S.  Army  forces 

in  this  command  are  located  in 
Korea,  Japan  and  Hawaii. 

b.  It's  headquartered  at  Camp  H.M. 
Smith,  Hawaii. 

c.  The  command  includes  320,000 
military  personnel  and  30,000 
DoD  civilian  employees. 

d.  The  33,000  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Eighth  Army  are  part  of  the  Army 
strength  in  this  command. 

e.  The  U.S.  Army  Support  Com- 
mand is  the  senior  Army  head- 
quarters in  the  command. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


The  first  sergeant 

stands  on  a beach-front  hill 
talking  to  one  of  his  men  as  six 
soldiers  scramble  out  of  an  open 
truck  and  begin  unloading  ammuni- 
tion. Nearby,  other  soldiers  are 
setting  up  a machinegun  and  string- 
ing barbed  wire. 

The  soldiers  are  dressed  in 
khaki  shirts  and  pants,  “doughboy” 
helmets  and  canvas  spats  covering 
brown,  ankle-high  shoes.  They 
carry  Springfield  rifles  and  wear 
heavy  backpacks. 

As  the  Pacific  pounds 
furiously  behind  them,  they  work 
quickly  preparingfor  the  anticipated 
Japanese  attack. 


Suddenly,  an  amplified  voice 
booms;  “Cut.  . . . print  it!”  .All 
activity  stops.  A bank  of  cameras 
and  television  lights  clicks  off.  The 
actors  have  just  completed  the  first 
scene  of  “Pearl.”  a made-for-TV 
movie  shot  in  Hawaii  by  Warner 
Brothers. 

These  first  scenes,  shot  at 
Makapu'u  Beach,  begin  the  6-hour 
film  about  the  1941  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  film  focuses  on  the 
personal  and  emotional  impact  of 
that  attack  on  eight  principal  char- 
acters. 

Heading  the  list  of  stars  are 
Robert  Wagner,  Dennis  Weaver, 
Angie  Dickinson  and  soldiers  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  25th  Infantry  Division 
stationed  in  Hawaii. 

During  42  days  of  filming, 
some  380  division  soldiers  made 
their  acting  debuts  as  marines,  sail- 
ors, soldiers  and  even  civilians.  The 
division  selected  those  who  would 
appear  as  extras,  giving  as  many 
soldiers  as  possible  the  opportunity 
to  participate. 

A day  often  meant  12  hours 
or  more  on  the  set.  Extras  had  to 
dig  foxholes,  ready  machinegun 
nests  and  spend  long  hours  under 
a blazing  sun.  One  scene  was 
repeated  14  times. 

Of  course,  there  were  more 
enjoyable  scenes,  such  as  doing  the 
jitterbug  at  the  officers’  club. 

Sometimes  the  1978  soldiers 
found  it  difficult  to  project  them- 
selves into  the  '40s.  In  one  scene, 
for  example,  the  soldiers  play  bas- 
ketball.Thejumpshotand  “pickand 
roll”  weren’t  very  popular  in  the 
‘40s  so  the  soldiers  had  to  learn  the 


two-handed,  between- 
the-legs  foul  shot  and  the 
two-handed  set  shot. 

Many  soldiers 
had  to  have  haircuts 
because  today’s  regu- 
lation length  is  too  long 
for  World  War  11-era 
heads.  Mustaches  also 
had  to  go. 

The  uniforms 
weren’t  as  convenient 
as  today’s  either.  The 
canvas  spats  were 
difficult  to  lace  and 
uncomfortable  to 
wear. 

For  Special- 
ist 4 Richard  C. 
Wiggins,  a medic  in 
the  65th  Engineer 
Battalion,  there 
was  additional 
pressure.  He  had  a 
speaking  part. 

“I  was  a lit- 
tle nervous  when 
they  asked  me  to 
read  for  the  part,” 
says  the  Raleigh, 

SPECIALIST  5 B.  J.  SMALL 
!•  •••Ign»d  to  th*  Public 
Affairs  Offlca,  Hsad- 
quartsra,  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, Schofield  Barrsckt, 

Hawaii. 


Angie  Dickinson, 
top  left,  Robert 
Wagner  and 
Dennis  Weaver, 
right,  are  among 
the  stars  of  the  TV 
movie  “Pearl.” 


SP5  B.  J.  Small 

Photos  by  author  and  SP4  Larry  Jennetta 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  r-P„,. 
laent  Roosevelt  announced  this 
morning  that  Japanese  planes  had 
attacked  Manila  and  Pearl  Harbor. 


I 


Max  Gail,  above,  of 
“Barney  Miller,"  plays  a 
hard-charging  first 
sergeant.  Soldiers  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division 
filled  in  as  World  War  II 
servicemen. 


N.C.,  native.  “But  I must  have 
looked  the  part  of  a tough  MP.  I ' 
played  a marine  sentry  at  Pearl 
Harbor’s  main  gate." 

Inaddition  tothe  “stardom," 
the  soldier-actors  also  met  and 
talked  with  performers  often  seen 
on  television  and  in  the  movies. 

Max  Gail,  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  TV  sitcom  “Barney  Miller,"  r 
plays  the  first  sergeant  in  “Pearl."  ' 
Adam  Arkin,  son  of  comedian  Alan 
Arkin,  showed  up  to  sign  autographs 
and  be  with  his  fans.  Make-up  man 
Frank  Westmore  related  stories 
about  working  with  such  greats  as  | 
Ginger  Rogers,  Shirley  MacLaine 
and  Barbara  Stanwick.  Costumer 
Tommy  Welsh  told  about  his  work  i 
on  the  “Serpico"  television  series  j 
and  the  filming  of  “Godfather  II." 

For  the  division  soldiers,  ’ 
“Pearl”  was  an  exciting  assign-  | 
ment.  The  film  stars,  cameras  and  ; 
lights  are  gone  now.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  25th  Division  are  back 
to  being  real  soldiers.  But  what 
about  the  film?  How  does  it  end? 

Do  Dennis  Weaver  and  Robert 
Wagner  survive  the  war? 

The  show  will  be  aired  over 
a 3-day  period  in  December.  Watch 
and  you  may  see  a familiar  face.  □ 
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When 

LIONS 

And 

EAGLES 

Meet 


ROPE-BURNED  HANDS,  mud-smeared  bodies 
and  beer  cans  raised  in  celebration  marked  the 
wind-up  of  Military  Stakes,  a day-long  competition 
in  military  events  that  ended  a month-long  exchange 
between  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  last  spring. 

The  month-long  exercise  sent  the  “Screaming 
Eagles”  of  C Company,  2d  Battalion,  503d  Infantry 
to  the  “lair”  of  British  infantry  “Lions”  at  Weeton 


Capt  Lee  R.  Jenkins 
and 

SP5  William  J.  Pickett 
Photos  by  Peter  Griffiths 


CAPTAIN  LEE  R.  JENKINS  Is  an  assistant  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Headquarters. 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  and  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

SPECIALIST  5 WILLIAM  J.  PICKETT,  an  information  speciaiist  with  the  same 


headquarters,  accompanied  the  101st  during  their  month-long  stay  in  Engiand. 
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Camp  near  Blackpool.  England.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Lions  of  Arnhem  Company  winged  in  to  the  101st 
Airborne  Division’s  “eagle’s  nest’’  at  Fort  Campbell. 

Code-named  Gobi  Dust/Steer  Pike,  this  annual 
exchange  exercise  originated  in  1968  with  select 
company-sized  units  from  the  United  Kingdom  swap- 
ping sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  companies  from  different 
U.S.  divisions. 


Though  it  was  their  first  participation  in  the 
exchange  program,  the  company  from  the  1st  Battalion, 
King’s  Own  Royal  Border  Regiment,  and  the  Screaming 
Eagles  found  they  already  had  a mutual  bond.  Both  * 
units  took  part  in  Operation  Market  Garden  in  World 
War  II — an  action  made  even  more  famous  by  the  j 
book  and  movie,  “A  Bridge  Too  Far.’’ 

The  Arnhem  Lions  take  their  name  from  the  ’ 
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Clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Screaming  Eagles  team  up  to  top  obstacle  at  Weeton  Camp  in  England.  An  Arnhem  Lion  swings 
through  window  at  Fort  Campbell  Air  Assault  School  tower.  101st  soldiers  study  workings  of  British  rocket  launcher.  After  training, 
there  was  time  for  rugged  encounters  at  rugby. 


Dutch  town  of  Arnhem.  The  Market  Garden  action 
called  for  the  British  regiment  to  take  and  hold  the 
bridge  at  Arnhem  to  allow  follow-up  armor  units  access 
to  Germany.  The  operation — the  largest  airborne  task 
in  history — proved  unsuccessful. 

Opportunities  for  comparing  allied  tactics, 
techniques,  weapons,  terrain,  weather  and  culture  are 
important  reasons  for  having  such  exchanges. 

The  Lions  of  Arnhem  tackled  a schedule  heavily 
laden  with  training  exercises.  In  England  the  emphasis 
was  on  the  cultural  aspects. 

Training  for  the  “Brits”  began  with  the  week- 
long  Air  Assault  School. 

'Ad  'e  been  there,  'enry  'iggins  would  'ave  'ad 
a fit!  What  with  word-clipping  and  H-dropping  by  the 
English,  drawling  by  the  southern  Americans  and  the 
many  localized  accents  in  use,  communications  might 
have  been  a problem. 

Not  so,  according  to  Major  Larry  D.  Grant, 
Air  Assault  School  commandant. 

“It  was  easier  for  us,”  Maj  Grant  said,  “after 
we  discovered  the  British  ‘Ersolt  Sahgent’  simply  meant 
‘Air  Assault,  sergeant.’  ” 

If  understanding  was  a problem  for  the  visitors, 
it  certainly  wasn’t  apparent  in  their  performance  at 
the  school. 

For  openers,  the  entire  company  completed  the 
required  1 0-mile  road  march  with  75  percent  of  the 
unit  crossing  the  finish  line  in  formation. 

Attrition  rate  for  the  week-long  school  usually 


runs  between  25  and  35  percent , but  the  Lions  impressed 
the  school  cadre  and  their  hosts,  the  Rock  Battalion 
(2d  Battalion,  503d  Infantry),  by  graduating  a total  of 
1 06  of  I lO  who  began  the  course. 

“That  was,  by  far,  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  class,”  said  Maj  Grant.  The  coveted  Air  Assault 
Badge  adorned  the  black  berets  of  most  of  the  Arnhem 
Company  when  they  boarded  the  jet  for  their  return 
flight. 

To  satisfy  their  appetite  for  training,  the  Brits 
added  a 4-day  FTX,  a week  of  weapons  familiarization 
and  a 25-mile  road  march  to  their  workouts.  But  their 
stay  wasn’t  all  work.  There  were  rugby  and  soccer 
matches,  tourist  visits  to  Nashville’s  Grand  Ole  Opry, 
and  a weekend  of  sightseeing  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

The  Americans,  for  their  part,  were  introduced 
to  the  pomp,  ceremony  and  traditions  of  the  King’s 
Own  Royal  Border  Regiment — a unit  that  will  celebrate 
its  300th  anniversary  in  1980.  During  the  welcome 
ceremony  in  England,  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division 
representatives  became  the  first  American  unit  to  march 
behind  the  Border  Regiment’s  band,  a high  honor  in 
British  military  tradition. 

The  Americans’  arrival  at  Weeton  Camp  was 
just  in  time  for  St.  George’s  Day.  Princess  Alexandra, 
the  regiment’s  honorary  commander-in-chief,  took  part 
in  founders’  day  ceremonies. 

After  receiving  their  “kit”  (individual  field  gear), 
the  Eagles  were  introduced  to  various  British  weap- 
ons— the  1 2-pound  self-loading  rifle  (SLR),  the  light- 
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The  Arnhem  Company 
Lions  await  their  turns 
to  tackle  this  obstacle 
as  two  comrades 
demonstrate  how  it’s 
done. 


weight  siih-machinegun  (SMG)  and 
the  general-purpose  machineium 
(GPMG).  ^ I 

Highlight  of  their  stay  was 
a 10-day  training  period  in  Stanford,  * 
one  of  the  British  .Army’s  biggest 
training  areas.  Stanford  offered  the 
.Americans  the  chance  to  flex  their 
air  assault  muscles  using  the  Wessex 
(a  British  Air  Force  helicopter). 
They  also  trained  on  moving  target  . 
ranges  and  conducted  live-hre  and 
movement-to-contact  exercises. 

While  most  of  the  unit  trained 
in  Stanford,  a select  dozen  Ameri- 
cans became  the  first  foreign  sol- 
dierstoattend  the  newly  established 
British  version  of  Recondo  school  ' 
in  Gaerloch  Head,  Scotland. 

The  stay  in  the  United  King- 
dom also  included  visits  to  London, 
Blackpool  and  the  8()0-year-old 
castle  of  Carlisle,  where  most  of  the 
artifacts  captured  by  the  host  regi-  • 
ment  are  kept. 

As  a result  of  the  exchange 
program,  many  bonds  of  friendship 
were  formed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  many  differences  were  ^ 
noted  and  experienced. 

Lance  Corporal  Tony  Har- 
vey, for  instance,  found  American 
food  much  to  his  taste.  “There's 
not  quite  the  selection  of  main 
coursesthat  we’reused  to,”  he  said, 
“but  what  is  there  is  first  class,  and 
the  choice  of  salads  and  drinks  is 
outstanding.  The  tea  is  another  ^ 
matter.  . . .”  Like  most  of  the 
Lions,  he  made  his  own  brew. 

But  this  was  a small  dif- 
ference indeed,  compared  to  the 
large-scale  result. 

“I’m  here  not  only  to  learn 
how  my  U.S.  counterpart  works,” 
said  Arnhem  Company  Sergeant  | 
Major  Keith  Martin,  “but  also  to 
see  why  he  does  what  he  does,  to  I 
see  how  he  lives  and  to  know  how  . 
he  thinks.” 

British  Lance  Corporal  Ar- 
chie Kelly  observed  some  other 
aspects  of  training  at  Fort  Campbell.  ^ 
“The  101st  goes  to  war  in  heli- 
copters; we  go  in  on  our  feet  or  in 
432’s  (the  British  equivalent  of  the  ' 
armored  personnel  carrier),  but  in 
the  end  it’s  the  spirit  of  the  squaddie  ; 
that  matters. ”Q 
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AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  aren’t  in  Europe 
on  an  extended  vacation.  Everyone  knows 
they’re  there  because  nations  haven’t  yet 
reached  the  point  where  peaceful  coexis- 
tence can  be  counted  on. 

To  be  ready  incase  “the  balloon  goes 
up,’’  thousands  of  CONUS-based  soldiers 
go  to  Europe  every  year  for  training,  and 
all  year  long  Europe-based  soldiers  train  at 
major  Army  training  sites  in  Germany. 


All  of  this  effort  takes  tremendous 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
combat  elements  and  support  units.  Readi- 
ness depends  on  it. 

While  training  exercises  receive  the 
most  publicity,  an  unseen  Army  of  support 
people  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
are  doing  their  jobs  quietly  and  with  little 
fanfare. 

The  Combat  Equipment  Group 
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Under  the  cyclic 
maintenance 
program,  materiel 
gets  a check-up  at  2- 
and  4-year  intervals 
to  insure  readiness 
when  needed. 


Europe  (CEGE)  is  one  such  organization. 
CEGE  doesn't  get  a lot  of  publicity,  but 
its  mission  is  critical  to  the  ,'\rmy's  ability 
to  confront  an  enemy  should  the  need  arise. 

“The  mission  of  CEGE.”  says  Colo- 
nel William  Watts,  commander.  Combat 
Equipment  Group  Europe,  “is  to  receive 
equipment  from  the  continental  United 
States;  store  it  in  controlled-humidity  ware- 
houses in  unit  sets;  maintain  close  account- 
ability of  the  equipment;  and  maintain  it  for 
issue  to  REEORGER  units  annually  or.  in 
time  of  crisis,  to  units  flown  from  the  United 
States  to  support  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
forces.” 

That's  a tall  order.  And  the  colonel 
isn't  talking  about  a little  equipment. 

“We  have  a total  of  2 million  items 
on  our  property  book  list,”  says  Col  Watts. 
“That's  a corps'  worth  of  equipment.  The 
CEGE  inventory  is  worth  $1.2  billion.” 

Even  with  these  impressive  figures 
the  CEGE  operation  is  still  low-key. 

A visitor  toa  CEGE  storage  site  might 
he  slightly  disappointed  because  there  aren't 
great  hordes  of  soldiers  swarming  over 
massive  pieces  of  equipment. 

While  you're  touring  a CEGE  site, 
no  one  is  bragging  about  the  immensity  of 
their  task  of  maintaining  and  keeping  track 
of  «o  much  equipment.  As  an  old  television 
character  used  to  say,  “No  brag,  just  fact.” 
That's  pretty  much  the  philosophy  of  CEGE. 

To  do  its  job,  CEGE  is  divided  into 
a Combat  Equipment  Battalion  West  and 
a Combat  Equipment  Battalion  East.  Within 
the  battalions  there  are  seven  Combat 
EquipmentCompanies  that  runeight  storage 
sites  in  Germany. 

The  sites  store  POMCUS  (Pre-posi- 


tioned  Materiel  Configured  to  L'nit  Sets)  , 
equipment,  .\ccording  to  Col  Watts,  two 
signiticant  things  make  POMC'US  ditfcrent 
from  the  normal  storage  operation: 

“f-irst.  equipment  is  stored  conti- 
gured  by  unit  sets,  battalion,  company 
or  platoon.  Second,  it's  stored  as  nearly 
ready  to  be  mobile  as  is  possible  today.  We 
have  to  add  the  battery,  the  fuel  and  check 
the  lubricant  (all  done  right  at  the  site) — but 
basically  it's  almost  ready  to  go  out  the  door 
and  be  mobile.” 

.Anartillery  battalion  arrivingfrom  the 
llnited  States,  for  example,  needs  only  to 
go  to  one  CECiE  site  to  get  all  the  equipment 
it  requires  to  get  into  action. 

The  stored  equipment  is  earmarked 
for  four  different  projects; 

• Return  of  Forces  to  Germanv 
(REEORGER) 

• 2 Plus  10  (2  divisions  plus  their 
supporting  units). 

• Minimum  Required  Logistical 

Augmentation  for  Europe  (equipment  re- 
quired to  augment  the  logistical  pipeline  from 
supply  ports  in  the  Benelux  countries  to  the 
troops  in  Europe).  , 

• Medical  Augmentation  (additional  \ 
medical  units  required  to  support  contin-  \ 
gency  operations). 

“There  are  several  different  means 
of  storage,  but  the  key  is  the  humidity-con- 
trolled warehouse.  We  have  8.^  such  ware- 
houses— 79  in  Germany  and  4 in  Belgium.  , 
The  controlled  humidity  insures  that  it's  not 
so  dry  that  rubber  cracks  or  so  wet  that 
metal  rusts;  technically  that  equates  to  a 
humidity  level  of  40  percent  plus  or  minus 
5 percent,”  says  Col  Watts. 

Equipment  that  may  be  too  large,  or 
whose  dollar  value  doesn't  warrant  using 
humidity-controlled  space,  may  be  stored 
outdoors,  and  some  equipment  is  stored  in 
regular  warehouses.  But  most  of  it  goes  into 
humidity-controlled  storage. 

The  stored  equipment  is  assigned  to 
aspecificunit  inthe  United  States.  Basically, 
it  duplicates  the  equipment  of  the  stateside 
unit.  It's  easier,  cheaper  and  faster  to  fly 
a soldier  to  Europe  and  have  him  pick  up 
equipment  there,  rather  than  fly  the  soldier 
and  his  equipment  to  Europe. 

However,  the  stored  equipment  is  for 
a standard  USAREUR  battalion,  so  any  unit 
requiring  that  type  of  equipment  could  draw 
it  and  use  it. 

In  storage  the  equipment  has  no 
bumper  markings.  The  unit  identification  is 
applied  when  a unit  draws  the  equipment. 

Last  year  during  REEORGER  77  a 
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system  of  “self-help  issue”  was  used  for 
the  first  time. 

“This  concept  provides  for  the  RE- 
FORGER.  or  other  unit,  to  draw  its  equip- 
ment from  the  warehouse.  Military  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  site  supervise  that 
operation.  Basically  all  we  have  to  do  is 
openthe  warehouse  doors.”  savsCol  Watts. 

“During  REFORGER  78  the  self- 
help  issue  will  he  used  across  the  board. 
We'll  have  our  military  people  assigned  to 
each  site  standing  by  to  protect  property 
accountability.  Besides  opening  the  doors, 
they'll  bring  most  of  the  vehicles  outside 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  arriv  ing  soldiers.” 
explains  Col  Watts.  ”We  also  inventory 
everything  issued.” 

Surprisingly,  most  of  the  people 
working  at  the  storage  sites  aren't  soldiers. 
Most  are  either  so-called  Labor  Service 
personnel  or  local  nationals.  U.S.  soldiers 
fill  slots  as  NCO  supervisors.  They  provide 
skills  unavailable  in  the  local  labor  market, 
such  as  track  and  turret  repairmen. 

“The  use  of  labor  service  and  local 
nationals  gives  soldiers  in  CEGE  a'  unique 
opportunity  either  to  supervise  or  work  with 
a foreign  work  force.”  says  Col  Watts. 

A persistent  problem  is  the  high 
turnover  rate.  At  some  locations  it  ap- 
proaches 25  percent  of  the  work  force. 

“We  try  to  get  local  people  who  are 
already  trained,  but  many  of  them  require 
additional  on-job  training.  Some  we  send 
to  school.”  says  Col  Watts.  “When  they've 
learned  their  skill  we  often  lose  them  to 
civilian  industry.” 

Once  the  equipment  is  issued  to  a 
unit,  the  gaining  unit's  soldiers  are  respon- 
sible for  its  maintenance.  The  labor  service 
and  local  nationals  work  with  the  equipment 
only  while  it's  at  the  CEGE  sites. 

These  sites  aren't  just  complexes  of 
warehouses  sitting  eerily  silent  except  for 
afew  timesduring  the  year  when  equipment 
is  turned  in  or  issued.  There  is  constant 
activity. 

Equipment  changes  as  new  develop- 
ments take  place.  Items  in  storage  must  be 
changed  to  include  these  new  developments. 
Artillery  pieces  are  rolled  out  to  be  fitted 
with  new  barrels  or  vehicle  kits  are  updated 
with  the  latest  tools,  for  example. 

There's  also  a Cyclic  Maintenance 
Program  designed  to  insure  that  the  equip- 
ment in  storage  is  ready  to  roll  when  needed. 
The  equipment  in  humidity-controlled 
warehouses  is  run  through  the  CEGE  main- 
tenance facility  every  4 years.  Equipment 
stored  in  conventional  warehouses  gets  a 


checkup  every  2 years. 

“The  humidity-controlled  ware- 
houses give  us  the  luxury  of  storing  equip- 
ment longer  before  taking  it  out  to  perform 
maintenance.”  says  Col  Watts. 

Equipment  issued  for  REFORGER 
goesthrough  the  maintenancefacility  before 
it’s  returned  to  the  warehouse. 

“At  the  CEGE  maintenance  facility 
the  equipment  is  run  through  an  organization 
level  maintenance  check.”  says  Col  Watts. 
“It's  a total  inspection.  We  check  to  see 
if  it  runs:  Does  the  engine  crank?  Are  there 
any  leaks?  We  fix  what  needs  fixing,  then 
preserve  the  item  before  returning  it  to 
storage.  We  store  the  equipment  with  the 
water,  anti-freeze  and  oil  left  in.  The  gas 
tank  is  emptied  for  safety  and  the  inside 
of  the  tank  is  fogged  to  preserve  it. 

With  so  much  equipment  being 
checked  in  and  out.  you  might  think  some 
would  get  lost.  But  in  the  area  of  property 
accountability  the  CEGE  is  a real  pro. 
They've  achieved  more  than  a 99  percent 
level  of  accountability.  As  Col  Watts  says. 
“We  spend  a lot  of  time  and  effort  keeping 
track  of  the  property.” 

The  CEGE  group  supporting  Army 
readiness  in  Europe  is  one  of  a kind — there's 
no  one  else  like  them.  Their  warehouses 
aren’t  terribly  dramatic,  but  their  job  is  no 
less  important  than  those  who  get  the 
headlines  during  training  exercises. 

Behind  the  scenes  and  between  the 
lines  of  every  story  about  REFORGER  or 
some  other  exercise  in  Germany,  there's  a 
CEGE  team  performing  a vital  job.  Speedily, 
effectively,  without  fanfare,  the  CEGE 
organization  is  ready  to  provide  all  necessary 
equipment  to  soldiers  arriving  from  the 
States.  □ 


Vehicles  are  stored  in 
humidity-controlled 
warehouses  to 
insure  readiness  to 
roll  in  emergency. 
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The  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to  employees  at  these  rates  would  be  limited  to  the  rate  payable  for  level  V of  the  Executive  Schedule  (as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  adjustment.  $47,500) 
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Army  Gun  Control 


• Gun  control  laws  for  privately  owned  weapons  persist  in  being 
a hotly  debated  issue.  However,  the  Army  has  its  own  set  of  rules, 
spelled  out  in  AR  190-11. 

Soldiers  who  live  in  troop  billets  aren't  allowed  to  keep  pri- 
vately owned  firearms,  war  trophies  or  ammunition  in  their  living 
areas.  Commanders  may  authorize  weapons  storage  in  family  or 
bachelor  quarters  on  post  if  properly  secured  in  accordance  with 
local  safety  and  security  regulations.  If  not,  they  will  be  stored 
in  the  unit  arms  room  locked  in  containers  separate  from  military 
equipment. 

No  matter  what,  you  must  register  your  personal  weapons 
with  the  provost  marshal  as  soon  as  you  acquire  them  or  upon 
arrival  for  duty  at  the  installation.  Unauthorized  weapons  will 
be  confiscated. 

Privately  owned  weapons  can't  be  carried  on  post  except 
for  target,  skeet  or  trap  shooting  on  approved  ranges,  or  for  hunting 
in  specified  areas. 

If  you  take  your  weapons  off  post,  you're  subject  to  compliance 
with  municipal,  state  or  other  Federal  laws  governing  weapons. 

Door-to-Door  Deals 

• Did  you  get  sucked  under  by  the  door-to-door  salesman? 

Do  you  now  own  a set  of  encyclopedias  or  pots  and  pans  you'll  be 
paying  off  for  the  ndxt  10  years?  Are  you  having  second  thoughts? 
There's  a Federal  law  that  says  consumers  may  cancel  a transaction 
at  any  time  prior  to  midnight  of  the  third  business  day  after  the 
date  of  the  transaction.  There  will  be  no  penalty  or  obligation 

on  your  part  for  doing  so. 

Liquid  Protein  Diets 

• Army  health  officials  caution  against  the  use  of  liquid  protein 
diets  for  losing  weight.  This  low-calorie  diet,  consisting  mostly 

of  protein,  is  nutritionally  low  and  could  cause  a dangerous  im- 
balance of  potassium.  The  Federal  Government  has  warned  that 
fatal  heart  irregularities,  rapid  drops  in  blood  pressure,  muscle 
weakness  and  cramps,  dry  skin  and  hair  loss  are  possible  side-effects 
of  liquid  protein  diets. 


• It's  just  possible  there's 
more  than  one  RFC  H.  J.  Zibronk- 
wonskie  in  the  Army.  So,  if  you're 
mailing  a letter  to  a military 
member  overseas,  include  his 

or  her  Social  Security  number 
(SSN)  in  the  address.  In  Europe 
alone,  about  50,000  pieces  of 
mail  are  returned  to  sender  each 
year  because  the  sender  failed 
to  include  the  SSN. 

• Signal  for  help  if  you  should 
get  lost  or  injured.  The  universal 
call  for  help  is  three  signals  in 
rapid  succession.  Repeat  these 
at  regular  intervals.  It  could 

be  three  shots,  three  flashes  of 
light,  three  toots  on  a whistle 
or  three  puffs  of  smoke. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service  has 
a pocket  guide  that  outlines  sur- 
vival, safety,  and  first  aid  for 
the  camper  and  hiker.  For  a copy 
of  Outdoor  Safety  Tips,  send  35 
cents  to  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Dept.  16,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
81009. 

• The  common  cold  cannot 
be  cured,  says  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA).  There 
are  so-called  remedies  that  will 
relieve  a stopped-up  nose,  hacking 
cough  or  sneezing,  but  nothing 
will  prevent,  cure  or  even  shorten 
the  malady  from  running  its  natural 
course. 

What  physicians  call  a common 
cold  is  actually  a respiratory 
infection  usually  lasting  from 
1 to  2 weeks. 

Americans  spend  $700  million 
a year  on  some  50,000  different 
cold,  cough,  allergy,  broncho- 
dilator  and  anti-asthmatic  drug 
products. 
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BITS  AND  PIECES 


• U.S.  Marksmanship  Team  took  first  place 
honors  in  19th  CISM  (Conseil  International  du 
Sports  Militaire)  Shooting  Championship.  . . . 
Made  up  of  nine  members  of  U.S.  Army  Marks- 
manship Unit,  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  and  one  Navy 
marksman,  U.S.  team  slipped  by  Finland  with 

a four  point  lead.  . .9,003  to  8,999.  . . .In  rifle 
competition  U.S.  team  won  gold  medals  in  both 
precision  and  rapid  fire. . . .They  took  second 
place  in  pistol  competition.  . . .Army  team 
members  were  Lt  Col  Phillip  Cannella,  Capt 
Robert  Aylward,  1st  Lt  Dick  Floyd,  1st  Lt  Phil 
Whitworth,  Sgt  1st  Cl  Charles  McCowan,  Sgt 
Maj  Emil  Heugatter,  MSgt  Bonnie  Harmon, 

SSgt  Thomas  Woods,  Sgt  1st  Cl  Erich  Buljung.  . . . 
Lt  Cdr  Webster  Wright,  winner  of  two  individual 
gold  medals,  was  team's  Navy  member.  . . .Col 
Stanley  Parmentier  acted  as  U.S.  team  captain 
and  chief  of  delegation.  . . .Week  long  competi- 
tion took  place  on  island  of  Gotland,  Sweden.  . . 
included  marksmen  from  25  nations. 

• Starting  next  year,  Americans  won't  have 
to  quit  their  jobs  at  age  65  unless  they  want 
to. . . .With  some  exceptions,  no  employee  who 
can  still  work  could  be  forced  to  retire  before 
70.  . . .As  of  September  30,  there  is  no  manda- 
tory retirement  age  for  Federal  employees. 

• U.S.  Postal  Service  issued  two  Christmas 
stamps  last  month.  . . .One  stamp,  depicting 
an  Andrea  della  Robbia  madonna  and  child, 
was  issued  in  Washington,  D.C.  . . .The  second, 
showing  a child  on  a hobby  horse,  was  issued 

in  Holly,  Mich. 


CHRISTMAS 


Andrea  dclia  Ki>bbia  Virional  ( lalicn 

Christmas  USA  15c 


Copyright  U.S.  Postal  Service  1978  Copyright  U.S  Postal  Service  1978 


Why  Silver  Outranks  Gold 

Lt  Col  Harry  E.  Soyster 

SILVER  has  traditionally  designated  second  place  and  gold  first. 
Why  then  do  majors  and  second  lieutenants  wear  gold  and  their 
superiors  wear  the  same  rank  insignia  in  silver? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  development  of  our  Army's  current 
insignia  rank,  which  parallels  the  evolution  of  the  uniform  from 
the  bright  and  fancy  "continentals  " to  the  khaki  and  olive  drab 
“doughboys”  of  World  War  I.  This  development  maintained  the 
distinctioh  between  field  grade  (Col,  Lt  Col  and  Maj)  and  company 
grade  (Capt,  1st  Lt  and  2d  Lt)  officers. 

Field  grade  officers  of  the  early  19th  century  wore  different 
hats,  sleeve  ornamentation  and  numbers  of  buttons  to  distinguish 
them  from  company  grade  officers.  Their  epaulettes  had  longer 
and  larger  fringe  than  company  grade  epaulettes,  so  it  was 
necessary  only  to  distinguish  among  field  grade  ranks  and  then 
among  company  grade  ranks. 

The  eagle,  oak  leaf  and  bar  were  introduced  in  1835,  but 
whether  they  were  gold  or  silver  depended  on  branch  and  type 
of  uniform.  (Thus,  for  example,  a lieutenant  colonel  of  infantry 
wore  a silver  oak  leaf,  as  did  a major  of  artillery,  if  they  were 
in  "frock  coat.  ") 

By  the  1850s  rank  devices  on  epaulettes  had  evolved  to 
be: 


Field  Grade  Epaulette 
Col  - Silver  Eagle 
Lt  Col  - Silver  Oak  Leaf 
Maj  - Plain 


Company  Grade  Epaulette 
Capt  - 2 Silver  Bars 
1st  Lt  - 1 Silver  Bar 
2d  Lt  - Plain 


All  rank  was  shown  in  silver,  and  the  rank  of  major  and 
2d  lieutenant  was  simply  shown  by  the  wearing  of  the  appropriate 
field  grade  or  company  grade  epaulettes  without  rank  insignia. 

Shoulder  straps  like  those  worn  on  the  current  dress  blue 
uniform  were  introduced  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  almost  entirely 
replaced  the  epaulette  by  1861.  On  the  shoulder  strap  a major 
was  given  a gold  oak  leaf  since  he  no  longer  had  epaulette 
fringe  to  distinguish  him  from  the  2d  lieutenant. 

By  1872,  shoulder  knots  had  replaced  epaulettes  on  most 
dress  uniforms;  only  general  officers  were  still  entitled  to  wear 
epaulettes.  The  new  shoulder  knots  and  the  shoulder  straps 
then  used  all  our  current  rank  devices  except  that  both  knots 
and  straps  were  plain  for  the  2d  lieutenant. 

It  was  not  until  the  olive  drab  and  khaki  field  uniforms 
of  World  War  I no  longer  easily  distinguished  between  officer 
and  enlisted  man  that  the  2d  lieutenant  got  his  gold  bar — the 
date  December  29,  1917.  And  so  the  gold  rank  devices  (the  oak 
leaf  and  bar)  are  “outranked”  by  their  silver  counterpart  used 
to  designate  a higher  rank. 

From  "Vignettes  of  Military  History  " 
Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
History  Research  Collection, 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 


Answer*  to  MIndbendert  (Page  41) 

Equipment  Check;  Light  Anti-tank  Weapon  (LAW)  Where  In  the  Army  are  You? 
Casemate  Museum,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  A.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
B.  Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  World  War  II  Trivia:  1.  131,669,275  2.  It  was  a central 
sea  channel  through  the  Solomon  Islands  3.  Goliaths  were  tiny,  26  " high  tanks  carrying 
200  pounds  of  explosives:  they  were  remotely  controlled  for  use  against  Allied  tanks 
4.  The  Gl  Bill  of  Rights  5.  Eva  Braun  6.  A woman  and  5 children  were  killed  in 
1945  near  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.  when  they  picked  up  a Japanese  balloon  bomb.  The 
Japanese  had  tried  to  float  9.000  of  these  over  North  America.  About  285  of  them 
reached  American  soil.  7.  Alger  Hiss  8.  Germany — May  7,  1945;  Japan — September 
2,  1945 
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(More  Whafs  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 


• Outstanding  Aviation  Unit 
award  for  1977  was  won  by  242d 
Aviation  Company,  Fort  Wainwright, 
Alaska.  . . .Unit  was  recognized 

for  its  numerous  high  altitude 
search  and  rescue  missions  on 
Mt.  McKinley.  . .and  support  of 
forest  fire-fighting  over  100,000 
square  mile  area  from  Fairbanks 
to  Anchorage.  . . .Award  was 
presented  last  month  by  Army 
Aviation  Association  of  America 
at  its  euinual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  . . .Commanded  by  Maj  Gary 
Johnson,  242d  is  part  of  222d 
Aviation  Bn,  172d  Infantry  Bde. 

• Reenlistment  Qualification 
Testing  (RQT)  for  soldiers  who 
have  not  taken  Skill  Qualification 
Tests  (SQT).  . .has  been  discon- 
tinued, according  to  MILPERCEN 
officials.  . . .Soldiers  without 
SQT  scores  who  have  already 
successfully  taken  RQT  may 
reenlist,  with  approval  of  their 
unit  commander. 


Chess  Competition 

• Six-man  Army  chess  team  took  second  place  again  this  year 
in  American  Legion's  19th  annual  Armed  Forces  Chess  Competi- 
tion. . . .PFC  Terrence  P.  Depeaza,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  took 
second  place  individual  honors.  . . .SP4  Edward  Sawyer,  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  took  fourth  place  honors.  . . .Other  members  of  Army 
team  were:  SP4  Richard  C.  Reyes,  Fort  Polk,  La.;  SP4  Malcolm  C. 
McFarlsmd,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  SP4  Alfredo  Cruz,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  SP4  Steven  O.  Ledford,  Fort  Benning  Ga.  . . .Air 
Force  team,  led  by  first  place  winner  Capt  Robert  M.  Bond,  took 

top  honors  for  the  second  straight  year.  Tournament  was  in  Sep- 
tember at  American  Legion's  "Hall  of  Flags"  in  Washington,  D.C. 

State  Committees  Formed 

• State  Committees  for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  (SCESGR)  now  operating  in  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico, 

Virgin  Islands  and  District  of  Columbia.  . . .Modeled  after  national 
committee,  SCESGR  will  work  at  state  and  local  level  to  increase 
employer  support  and  understanding  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. . . .Committees  are  made  up  of  members  of  business  com- 
munity with  active  interest  in  civic  improvement  and  public  service 
activity.  . . .Representatives  of  the  state's  Reserve  Components 
also  serve  on  committees.  . . .Their  goal  is  to  build  "grass  roots" 
interest,  support  and  participation  in  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  . . 
emphasizing  vital  role  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  play  in  national 
defense. 


• M88A-1,  Medium  Recovery  Vehicle  (left) 
arrives  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  . . .An  improved 
version  of  M88,  vehicle  is  used  to  recover  dis- 
abled tracked  vehicles  from  battlefield.  . . .Dis- 
abled vehicles  are  taken  to  a safe  area  for 
replacement  parts  or  loaded  onto  a transporter 
for  movement  to  rear  area  repair  facility.  . . . 
First  unit  at  Fort  Hood  to  get  M88A-1  is  124th 
Maintenance  Battalion.  . . .Eventually  all  Army 
M88s  will  be  replaced  with  improved  version. 

• Soldiers  slated  to  attend  UH-1  helicopter 
training  (MOS  67N)  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  go 
instead  to  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  . . .According 

to  MILPERCEN  officials,  all  training  for  MOS 
67 N is  now  being  conducted  at  Fort  Rucker. 
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SP5  David  Polewski 
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• Army's  Reverse  Osmosis  Water  Purification 
Unit  (ROWPU)  is  undergoing  developmental  and 
operational  testing  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Md.,  and  Fort  Bragg,  N,C.  . . .Tests  include  500- 
hour  reliability  test,  low  and  high  altitude  parachute 
drops  and  field  tests  with  troops.  . . .ROWPU  can 

do  work  now  performed  by  four  different  water 
purification  processes.  . . .It  can  produce  600  gallons 
per  hour  (GPH)  of  pure  water  from  contaminated 
fresh  water.  . .150  GPH  from  sea  water. 

• Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  wins  Secretary  of 
Defense's  annual  Natural  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Award.  . . .Award  is  presented  to  military 
post  that  has  shown  greatest  progress.  . .applying 
conservation  principles  over  a 3-year  judging 
period. 
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New  OER  System  On  The  Way 


• New  evaluation  report  system  for  Army  officers  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  next  October.  . . .Changes  include: 

□ Participation  by  rated  officer.  . . .Rated  officer  will  be  able 

to  provide  his  point  of  view  on  his  job  by  describing  his  duties,  responsi- 
bilities and  objectives.  . .at  beginning  of  rating  period.  . . .At  end  of 
period,  rated  officer  can  comment  on  how  well  objectives  were  achieved. 

□ System  will  use  rater,  optional  intermediate  rater,  senior  rater.  . . . 
Officials  expect  most  officers  will  only  be  rated  by  rater  and  senior  rater. 

□ DA  will  maintain  a senior  rater  profile  to  permit  comparison 

of  a specific  rating  and  normal  rating  tendency  of  senior  rater.  . . .Senior 
rater's  rating  history  will  be  tracked  and  made  available  to  boards 
and  managers. 

□ Rated  officers  will  review  and  authenticate  administrative 
data  for  increased  accuracy. 

° Numerical  scores  on  new  form  will  be  eliminated. 

Officials  say  that  all  officers  will  get  a final  report  under  current 
system  prior  to  going  to  new  system. 


• Immediate  drill  pay  now  available  f 
for  all  Reserve  enlistees.  . . .Army 
Reserve  recruits  will  be  placed 
immediately  in  a pay  status  upon  ; 
enlistment.  . . .They  will  be  required 

to  attend  local  Reserve  meetings.  . . 
usually  one  weekend  a month.  . .while  ■ 
waiting  for  Initial  Active  Duty  for 
Training  (lADT).  . . .Formerly  recruits  • I 
had  to  complete  lADT  before  going 
on  pay  status.  . .Now  Army  allows  i 
pay  for  period  before  lADT  of  180  ; 

days  for  high  school  graduates  and  ^ 
90  days  for  non-graduates.  ...  ; 

Complete  information  available  i 

by  calling  toll-free  (800)431-1234  iS 

(In  New  York  (800)243-6370).  J 

• On  October  21,  1978,  Southern  ,5 

European  Task  Force  (SETAF) 
became  5th  Theater  Army  Area 
Command  (TAACOM)  and  Special 
Troops  SETAF.  . . .Change  is  part  I 

of  U.S.  Army  Europe's  plan  to  upgrade  ■; 
combat  readiness.  J 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  53,  54  , 56) 


• Rough  terrain  container  handler  stacks 
two  Army  MILVANs  joined  to  form  a 40'x8'x8' 
shipping  container.  . • ,U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment 
Research  and  Development  Command,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  is  purchasing  50,000-pound  handlers.  . .for  opera- 
tions on  beaches,  field  storage  areas  and  other 

rough  terrain.  . . .First  of  the  rough  terrain  container 
handlers  due  off  the  production  line  in  1980. 

• Local  commanders  will  get  additional  help 
with  Army  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Program  (ADAPCP).  . .Army  is  estab- 
lishing Drug/ Alcohol  Technical  Activity  (DATA).  . . . 
Twelve-member  DATA  team,  with  six  officers  and  six 
enlisted  soldiers,  will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
field.  . .regarding  functional  aspects  of  ADAPCP.  . . . 
DATA  team  expected  to  be  operational  by  January  1. 


• Promotion  points  have  been 
recomputed  for  E4s  and  E5s  on 
semi-centralized  promotions  lists.  . . . 
E4  recomputations  were  completed 

in  October.  . .E5s  in  November.  . . . 
New  scores  will  become  effective 
in  January  and  February  respectively. 

• Officer  microfiche  mailout 
completed.  . . .Microfiche  copies 
of  Official  Military  Personnel  File 
(OMPF)  have  been  mailed  to  each 
active  duty  commissioned  and 
warrant  officer.  . . .However,  nearly 
6 percent  of  files  mailed  have 

been  returned  because  of  incorrect 
address.  . . .Officers  who  have 
not  received  microfiche  OMPFs 
should  write  to  Commander,  MILPER- 
CEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-PSR-SR  (Doc- 
ument Request  Section),  200  Stovall 
St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332.  . . .Request 
should  include  name.  Social  Security 
number,  duty  phone  number  and 
correct  address. 


SQT  Exemption 

• Soldiers  with  MOS  IID  and  HE  who  converted  to  Career  Manage- 
ment Field  19  are  exempt  from  SQT  reenlistment  requirements.  . . .DA 
officials  say  these  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  reenlist  as  though  SQTs 
were  not  available  to  them.  . . .Exemptions  will  apply  until  these  soldiers 
are  given  SQTs  in  CMF  19. 

Active  Duty  Slots  Open 

• Reservists  are  being  sought  to  enter  active  duty  to  fill  space- 
imbalanced  MOSs.  . . .According  to  MILPERCEN  officials,  most  slots 
are  overseas.  . . .Openings  are  in  MOS  OOJ,  05D,  05K  and  in  some  MOSs 
in  Career  Management  Fields  12,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27, 

31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  45,  46,  51,  55,  71,  72  and  98.  . . .For  specific  questions 
and  complete  details  call  MILPERCEN  at  (703)  325-8386  or  AUTOVON 
221-8386. 

EER  Misuse 

• EER  misuse.  . . .MILPERCEN  officials  say  some  commands 
are  using  Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports.  . .for  purposes  other  than  those 
required  in  AR  600-200.  . . .They  are  being  submitted  as  supporting 
documents  for  personnel  actions  apd  programs  not  listed  in  chapter 

8 of  regulation.  . . .Officials  say  Ehlisted  Evaluation  Report  is  intended 
as  an  assessment  of  soldier's  duty  performance/potential.  . .for  a specified 
rating  period. 
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SOLDIER  MOTIVATION 

During  a recent  "rap"  session 
with  a division  commanding  general, 
his  staff  and  unit  commanders,  the 
question  of  motivation  of  today's 
soldier  came  up.  Programs  such 
as  the  Soldier  of  the  Month  award 
were  discussed  at  great  length  and 
in  some  detail. 

In  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Major  General  John  F.  Forrest, 

CG,  4th  Infantry  Division,  the  subject 
of  motivation  came  up  again.  One 
of  the  things  we  talked  about  was 
the  division's  "Ironhorse  Club,"  an 
organization  that  recognizes  a few 
of  the  division's  really  outstanding 
soldiers. 

On  both  occasions  I asked,  how 
many  men  do  these  programs  motivate? 
Do  they  motivate  any  below  the  top 
5 or  10  percent?  How  do  you  select, 
with  validity,  the  few  to  be  recognized 
out  of  1 5,000  soldiers? 

My  concern  is  that  we  spend  too 
much  time  motivating  a few  of  the 
best  soldiers.  Average  soldiers  and 
those  below  average,  the  ones  who 
need  motivation  the  most,  usually 
aren't  included  in  these  programs. 

They  make  up  the  bulk  of  each  of 
the  Army's  units  and  teams. 

Lack  of  motivation  leads  to  drug 
abuse,  incidents,  accidents  and  low 
reenlistment  rates.  Proper  motivation, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  go  a long  way 
toward  solving  many  of  these  problems. 
It  improves  discipline,  readiness  and 
unit  ability. 

I hope  that  future  editions  of 
your  magazine  will  include  articles 
that  address  this  problem,  and  that 
your  readers  will  come  up  with  an 
awards  system  to  motivate  those 
soldiers  who  show  commendable 
improvement. 

Gen  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA-Ret. 

Palmyra,  Va. 


1ST  CL  COMPLAINT 

I can't  understand  why  an  official 
U.S.  Army  publication  either  does 
not  know  or  fails  to  use  correct  abbre- 
viations for  Army  ranks. 

I think  it  is  unprofessional  to 
continue  to  see  in  issue  after  issue 
such  trash  as  Sqt  1st  Cl,  MSqt,  I st 
Sqt,  SSqt  and  so  on.  Apparently  there 
are  now  two  ways  to  write  it— The 
Army  way  and  SOLDIERS  way.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  not  using  the 
correct  or  Army  approved  way  of 
abbreviating  Army  ranks? 

MSgt  Valentin  L.  Ramos 
Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska 

A point  well  taken.  As  SOLDIERS 
name  implies,  our  principal  audience 
is  the  soldier;  however,  our  readership 
extends  beyond  the  military.  For 
that  reason  we  use  abbreviations 
that  are  understood  by  both  the  military 
and  civilian  communities,  and  by 
military  members  who  retired  before 
the  new  abbreviations  took  effect. 

This  practice  is  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  AR  310-50  which 
states,  "In  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  public  information.  . .activities 
may  use  abbreviations  which  are 
meaningful  and  acceptable  to  the 
internal  and  external  publics."  So 
in  a way  you  are  correct.  There 
are  two  authorized  ways  to  abbre- 
viate military  ranks. 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

The  photo  shown  on  page  8,  "A 
Day  in  the  Life  of  A Drill  Sergeant" 
(August  SOLDIERS),  was  not  taken 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  as  stated  in  the 
caption.  That  photo  was  taken  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  in  December 
1973. 

SP5  David  L.  Geis 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
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Yours  is  the  second  letter  received 
on  that  same  photograph.  Both  claimed 
it  was  taken  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 

Mo.  The  first  letter  claimed  it  wa.s 
taken  in  1975  and  you  say  1973. 

The  photograph  in  question  was  taken 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  in  March  1978. 

The  drill  sergeant  in  the  picture  is 
SSgt  Jim  Barrett,  the  same  drill 
sergeant  who  appears  on  the  cover 
of  that  issue. 

FEARLESS  FORECAST 

SOLDIERS  always  prints  a base- 
ball forecast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  predicting  which  teems 
will  do  what.  Why  don't  you  ever 
publish  those  predictions  at  the  end 
of  the  season  so  we  can  see  just  how 
well  you  did? 

Thom  Higgins 
Alexandria,  Va. 

This  year  we'll  be  happy  to.  Our 
fearless  forecaster  did  a pretty  good 
job.  He  picked  the  top  two  or  three 
finishers  in  each  division.  He  predicted 
the  Yankees  would  beat  the  Royals, 
the  Dodgers  would  win  over  the  Phillies 
in  the  playoffs,  and  he  took  the  Yankees 
over  the  Dodgers  in  the  Series. 

ANCIENT  HONORS 

On  the  surface  your  article,  "Oldest 
of  Them  All"  (June  SOLDIERS),  is 
very  well  written,  but  the  dates  are 
ambiguous.  The  I82d  Infantry,  organ- 
ized October  7,  1636,  is  the  "oldest 
of  them  all."  The  1 0 1 st  Engineer 
Battalion  was  organized  more  than 
a month  later. 

I tell  you  this  to  set  the  record 
straight,  not  to  defame  the  101  st 
Engineer  Battalion.  We  should  all 
be  proud  to  be  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts National  Guard  and  proud 
of  our  role  as  part  of  the  "Total  Army." 
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As  a retired  officer,  I continue 
to  "Remember  our  Ancient  Honors." 
Joseph  J.  Cirino 
I82d  Infantry  Association 


. . . . DECORATING  THE  TREE 


I can't  tell  you  how  very  much 
I enjoyed  "NIGHT  BEAT,  Life  in  the 
MP's  World,"  (October  SOLDIERS). 

The  author  was  really  in  touch  with 
the  way  an  MP  feels.  Although  not 
an  MP  myself,  I am  an  MP's  wife 
who  tries  to  keep  up  with  the  job 
my  husband  does  and  how  he  feels 
about  it. 

An  MP's  job  is  a thankless  one 
with  limited  reward  at  best.  Seldom 
is  any  appreciation  shown.  Breaking 
up  fights  and  giving  out  traffic  tickets 
are  not  his  only  reasons  for  being. 
What  about  the  troubled  soldier  who 
has  too  much  to  drink  and  beats  his 
wife  and  children?  Consider  the 
soldier  who  grabs  at  his  chest  and 
falls  stricken.  And  don't  forget  the 
drowning  child.  When  they  need  help 
an  MP  is  usually  first  on  the  scene. 

It's  difficult  for  most  of  us  to 
understand  a person  who  endangers 
his  life  to  save  others  without  any 


thought  for  his  own  safety.  That's 
why  their  friends  are  few  and  usually 
limited  to  other  MPs. 

Thanks  to  your  story,  maybe  now 
a few  more  will  be  willing  to  "get 
involved"  the  next  time  an  MP  asks 
for  assistance.  If  so,  you  have  indeed 
achieved  a goal  that  leaves  us  all 
deeply  grateful. 

SP5  Susan  H.  Huthmacher 
APO  New  York  09 1 65 

THREE  TRUTHS 

In  "Night  Beat"  (October  SOLDIERS) 
you  printed  only  three  true  statements: 
"MPs  don't  like  Vit-ton  trucks",  "The 
maximum  safe  speed  of  the  Vn-ton 
truck  is  35  miles  per  hour"  and  "No 
one  ever  says  thank  you." 

The  statement  you  printed  about 
our  work  schedule  is  inaccurate. 

The  MPs  here  work  on  the  average 
of  21  days  straight,  changing  shifts 
every  week.  Then  we  get  3 days 
off  and  5 down  days  for  maintenance. 
SP4  Duain  J.  Smith 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

In  your  story,  "DACs— They  Fill 
the  Gap"  (September  SOLDIERS), 
you  incorrectly  identified  the  tank 
on  page  17.  Your  article  lists  it  as 
an  M48A5  medium  tank,  but  any 
cavalryman  will  tell  you  it's  an  M55I 
Sheridan. 

It's  not  often  I find  a mistake 
in  your  fine  publication.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Perry  D.  Morrison 
APO  New  York 

We  checked  and  you  are  correct. 

It  is  an  M551  ^eridan  and  not  an 
M48A5  Tank.  Thanks  for  setting 
the  record  straight  and  thanks  for 
the  kind  words. 
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DAC  DOUBTS 

As  I started  reading  the  September 
SOLDIERS  I was  impressed— until 
I got  to  "DACs— They  Fill  the  Gap." 

On  page  16  started  the  biggest  propa- 
ganda lie  I've  seen  in  many  moons. 

The  lie  is  contained  in  phrases  like 
".  . .civilians  to  maintain  the  'corporate 
memory,'  " and  "The  (civilians)  have 
two  distinct  gains  on  soldiers  in  the 
field:  repetition  and  continuity." 

These  statements  are  only  manu- 
factured rationalizations  to  justify 
poor  personnel  management,  leadership, 
training  and  other  problems. 

G.I.s  are  limited  in  quantity  by 
Congress.  It  does  make  sense  to 
put  the  few  authorized  soldiers  into 
rifle  carrying  positions.  G.I.s  are 
also  limited  in  what  they  are  allowed 
to  do,  not  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing.  If  a survey  were  made, 
one  would  find  that  most  of  these 
"civilians"  are  just  G.I.s  who  found 
out  that  shedding  their  uniforms 
increased  their  pay,  decreased  the 
overtime  (unpaid)  and  harassment, 
and  allowed  them  to  do  more  of  the 
same  work  they  were  doing  in  uniform. 
There  is  no  sane  reason,  other  than 
that  imposed  by  statute,  that  the 
United  States  Army  cannot  be  totally 
self-supporting  in  all  aspects,  save 
manufacturing,  by  its  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  the  only 
reason  civilians  "fill  the  gap"  is  be- 
cause the  "gap"  is  created  for  civilians. 

MSgt  Leighton  W.  Vary,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C. 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we’ll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to;  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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MSgt  Matt  Glasgow  Photos  by  author  and  SP5  David  Polewski 


WHEN  IT’S  TIME  to  go  to  work,  Specialist  4 Herb 
Allen  may  be  one  of  the  happiest  guys  in  the  Army. 
For  him,  reporting  for  duty  means  going  aboard 
Pack  Rat,  a 78-foot  Landing  Craft,  Mechanized, 
(LCM)  he  operates  on  the  intercoastal  waterways 
of  Virginia ’s  Tidelands. 

“Tve  got  the  best  MOS  in  the  Army,”  says 
SP4  Allen.  “/  like  having  my  own  boat  . . . and  I 
put  a lot  of  pride  into  it  because  it’s  mine.  It’s  a 
lot  of  plain,  hard  work — but  I like  my  job.  ” 

To  the  Army  he’s  a 61B20,  a watercraft 
operator.  But  at  Fort  Eustis’  Third  Port  he’s  a 
“coxswain,”  the  master  of  his  74-ton  cargo  vessel 
and  head  of  the  crew  of  four. 

“I’m  signed  for  this  boat  and  everything  on 
it,  ” SP4  Allen  says.  Fleplacement  value  of  the  craft 
is  estimated  at  $800,000,  but  that  doesn’t  bother 
him  much.  “I  don ’t  believe  you  can  sink  one  of  these 
too  easily.  It  has  seven  airtight  compartments — and 


besides  that  we  have  a good  crew. 

“We  work  together  well,  we  all  know  each 
other,  and  everyone  knows  their  job. 

“We’re  all  1099th  (Transportation  Company) 
River  Rats,  and  we’re  proud  of  it.  ” 

A day  on  the  Pack  Rat  usually  starts  with  a 
half-hour  warmup  of  its  four  rumbling,  150-horse- 
power engines.  “Then  we  get  underway  if  we  have 
a commitment  that  day,”  he  says.  “We  usually  get 
commitments  that  will  take  us  out  for  a day, 
sometimes  two.  We’ve  gone  as  far  as  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  calm  water.  ” 

When  all  four  engines  are  throbbing  in 
harmony,  the  crew  casts  off  the  mooring  lines  and 
the  ship  slips  out  of  its  metal  berth.  A platoon  of 
sea  gulls  follows  the  boat’s  wake  into  deep  water. 

Around  the  dock,  89  other  crews  are  starting 
their  day  aboard  vessels  that  represent  a cross-sec- 
tion of  the  Army’s  Navy. 
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MOST  people  have  never 
heard  of  Army  seamen,  skippers 
and  ships. 

Captain  James  Jinkins,  S-3, 
10th  Transportation  Battalion,  is 
a former  armored  cavalry  officer. 
“Likethe  rest  of  the  Army,  I always 
thoughtthe  entire  Transportation 
Corps  was  made  up  of  trucks  . . . 
and  that  the  Navy  did  all  the 
unloading  of  shipped  supplies. 

‘‘But  when  I joined  the 
Transportation  Corps  I found  we 
have  more  boats  than  the  Navy — 
and  we  do  the  unloading.” 

‘‘The  Army  has  about  850 
boats  in  all,”  says  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Doc  Harwood,  an  Army 
marine  warrant  officer.  ‘‘Many  of 
them  are  in  wet  or  dry  storage  all 
over  the  world.” 

Some  of  the  boats  are  even 
pre-positioned  for  potential  com- 
bat use. 

During  World  War  II  more 
than  126  million  tons  of  supplies 
were  sent  to  war  fronts  around 
the  globe.  The  bulk  of  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  were  carried 
by  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 
ships.  Yet,  a lack  of  major  port 
facilitieshampered  theflow  ofwar 
materials  needed  to  support 
combat  on  land. 

‘‘You  can  have  stacks  of 
ammunition  and  stacks  of  rations 
and  clothing  and  everything  else. 
But  it  doesn’t  do  one  whit  of  good 
if  that  stuff  doesn’t  move  to  the 
soldier  who  can  use  it  to  fight  the 
enemy,”  says  Major  General  Alton 
G.  Post,  a retired  former  com- 
mander of  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation Center  and  Fort  Eustis. 

Thousandsof  landingcraft, 
in  several  sizes,  were  built  during 
World  War  II  to  get  assault  troops 
and  combat  gear  onto  South  Sea 
beaches  that  seagoing  ships 
couldn’t  reach.  The  landing  craft, 
and  their  crews,  also  earned 
honors  in  Europe  where  port 


Fort  Eustis’  Third  Port 
(left)  is  a floating 
school  where  active 
and  reserve  soldiers 
get  hands-on  experi- 
ence with  ships,  tugs 
and  landing  craft. 


facilities  were  often  left  in  ruins 
by  the  retreating  enemy. 

Much  of  the  cargo,  and 
many  combat  troops,  bound  for 
Africa,  England,  southern  France 
and  Italy  landed  at  facilities 
operated  by  the  ‘‘Third  Major 
Port,”  from  which  the  Fort  Eustis 
marine  complex  draws  its  name. 

‘‘Today,  Third  Port  is  where 
the  Army — both  active  and  reserve 
elements — receives  hands-on 

training  in  the  marine  field,”  says 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Phil  Ed- 
wards, harbormaster  and  22-year 
veteran  of  the  sea.  ‘‘The  Army 
TransportationSchool  givesthem 
classroom  instruction.  Then  the 
majority  are  assigned  here  . . . 
where  they  train  on  our  vessels. 
We  have  the  capability  to  perform 
any  type  of  marine  mission. 


“We  have  extensive  tug- 
boat support,  vessel  overhaul  ca- 
pabilities, underwater  salvage 
assets  and  port  construction. 

“All  of  our  90  vessels  are 
run  by  military  persons.  We  have 
no  civilians  or  commissioned  of- 
ficers aboard.  Larger  vessels  are 
commanded  by  warrant  officers, 
smaller  ones  by  enlisted  cox- 
swains.” 

The  Army’s  marine  fleet  is 
far  from  new.  The  youngest  are 
3-year-old  Landing  Craft,  Utility, 
(LCU)  boats.  The  rest  have  been 
around  for  20  years  or  more. 

For  this  reason,  safety  and 
maintenance  are  almost  a religion 
around  Third  Port. 

It’ssaid  thatthe  sea  is  most 
unforgiving  for  even  the  smallest 
mistake.  ‘‘And  if  you  lose  a boat,” 
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The  Army’s  Navy  numbers  only  1,200 
active  Army  people.  But  when  needed 
to  hit  enemy  shores,  they  will  have 
a vital  role. 


says  one  seahand,  “you  know  you  I 
aren't  going  to  get  another  to  ; ' 
replace  it.  So  you  take  care  of  what  ! ; 
you've  got  ' K 

"We  have  an  outstanding  r 
track  record,"  says  CW04  Ed-  i 
wards,  "I  can't  remember  our  ever  i ti 
losing  a vessel  . The  reason  for  that  f 
is  the  level  of  training — and  the 
level  of  expertise — required  to  ' 
operate  our  vessels.  j 

“Sometimes  we  do  have  < 
trouble  getting  parts  for  the  older  s 
craft.  But  when  a part  is  no  longer  | 
available,  we  make  it." 

Keeping  Third  Port's  fleet  j 
running  is  the  job  of  soldiers  in  i 
the  Floating  Machine  Shop  I 
(FMS) — a 210-foot,  five-level  I 
barge.  Its  crew  operates  14  sepa-  I 
rate  repair  shops  aboard  and  I 
reportedly  creates  mechanical  | 
miracles  at  the  drop  of  a work  i 
order.  Overhauling  1,200-  | 
horsepower  engines  and  fabri- 
cating replacement  boat  parts 
from  raw  steel  are  routine  jobs  for 
FMS  machinists. 

Third  Port  also  boasts  the  i 
largest  ship  the  Army  owns:  the  ■ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  U.D. 
Page.  It  carries  a crew  of  eight  , 
warrant  officers  and  41  enlisted 
men. 

The  Page  can  transport  as 
many  as  twenty-six  60-ton  tanks. 
They  can  be  driven  on  the  front 
ramp  and  off  the  rear  one. 

“We  carry  outsized  cargo 
that  won’t  fit  on  anything  else  the 
Army  has,”  says  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  John  Williams,  command- 
er of  the  Page.  “Or  we  can  carry 
40  to  50  tractor-trailer  truck  vans. 
The  Page  can  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  2,400  tons  in  less  than  3 
weeks." 

The  Page  is  formally  clas- 
sified as  a Beach  Discharge, 
Lighter,  The  ship  is  longer  than 
a football  field.  It  can  transfer 
cargo  to  or  from  ships  and  docks 
aswell  as  hitthe  beach  withtroops 
and  equipment.  After  7 years  and 
16  campaigns  in  Vietnam,  it  was 
used  in  TRADOC  transportation 
training  and  operations.  Early  in 
1979  it  will  be  transferred  to 
FORSCOM  and  assigned  to  1 
Hawaii  to  support  operations  f 
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there. 

About  as  long  as  Page,  the 
General  William  J.  Sutton  is  also 
docked  at  Third  Port's  1,000-foot 
main  pier.  Both  ships  have  galleys 
(kitchens)  and  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  crews. 

Sutton  has  been  in  service 
with  the  Army  for  more  than  20 
years.  "It’s  used  in  training  active 
and  reserve  cargo  operations 
crews,  as  well  as  navigation  stu- 
dents,” says  its  commander, Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Lynn  Ridley. 

Sutton’s  51 -man  crew  is 
slated  to  log  quite  a bit  of  sea  time 
in  1979.  “We’re  scheduled  to  sail 
to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensa- 
cola, Tampa  and  Savannah,’’  says 
CW02  Ridley.  "Then  we’re  set 
to  take  a swing  up  north  through 
the  Great  Lakes.  We’re  going  to 
get  some  real  training  in  during 
those  cruises.” 

A combat  veteran,  CW02 
Ridley  recalls  "having  my  landing 
craft  shot  out  from  under  me  in 
Vietnam.”  Fortunately  it  didn’t 
sink,  and  was  later  towed  back 
for  repairs.  Traditionally,  a captain 
who  loses  a ship  is  never  allowed 
to  command  another  one.  He  can 
also  be  held  liable  for  the  cost  of 
the  ship.  “That’s  why  the  captain 
always  goes  down  with  the  ship,” 
he  smiles.  “There  nothing  left  for 
him  to  go  back  to. 

"I’m  signed  for  this  ship.  If 
anything  goes  wrong.  I’m 
responsible.  I figure  the  replace- 
ment cost  would  be  about  $15 
million. 

"A  helicopter  pilot  who 
cracks  up  his  bird  and  walks  away 
may  get  a ‘broken  wing  award.’ 
In  the  marine  field,  you  get  the 
shaft.”  Still,  CW02  Ridley  says  he 
hasgreat  confidence  \r\\he  Sutton 
and  its  hands. 

“There’s  a lot  of  profes- 
sionalism aboard  this  ship.  You 
can’t  even  get  underway  unless 
every  person  knows  what  he  or 
she  is  doing!” 

Sutton  is  most  valuable  to 
the  Army  during  transportation 
operations  that  train  soldiers  and 
reservists  to  overcome  problems 
they  will  find  in  moving  logistics- 
over-the-shore  (LOTS)  during 


combat.  It’s  the  only  Army  ship 
with  cargo  hatches  and  internal 
holds  like  those  on  ships  that  will 
supply  the  Army  in  combat. 

LOTS  operations  test  the 
entire  chain  of  people  and  equip- 
ment that  must  move  cargo  from 
ships  at  sea  to  inland  supply 
depotsin  areas  lackingdeveloped 
ports.  Most  operations  are  staged 
inthe  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Fort 
Story,  Va.  As  in  war,  a single  such 
operation  requires  general  cargo 
ships  such  as  the  Sutton,  dozens 
of  landing  craft,  forklift  crews, 
trucks,  several  hundred  troops 
and  much  sweat.  It  may  also 
require  a battalion  of  LARCs 
(Lighter,  Amphibious,  Resupply 
Cargo).  (See  page  10.) 

In  full  swing,  a LOTS 
operation  has  put  as  many  as  300 
20-  and  40-ton  cargo  containers 
on  the  shore  in  a single  day. 

In  an  age  when  the  heli- 


coptertends  to  overshadow  older 
forms  of  Army  transportation, 
boats  continue  to  hold  their  own. 
A SP4  running  a 20-year-old  LCM 
can  haul  as  much  per  trip  as  six 
ofthe  Army’s  heaviest  helicopters. 
It  would  take  240  helicopters  to 
match  the  Page's  containerized 
cargo  payload. 

"There  will  always  be  a 
need  for  us,”  says  CW02  Ridley. 

Today,  seafaring  soldiers 
also  serve  the  active  Army  in 
Hawaii,  Panama,  the  Azores  and 
Enewetak  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Reserve  boat  units  operate  on 
both  U.S.  seaboards. 

There  are  only  1,200  sol- 
diers in  the  active  Army  marine 
field — less  than  1 percent  of  Army 
strength.  But  when  the  time 
comes  to  hit  the  beaches,  the 
Army’s  Navy  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  de- 
feat. □ 
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It’s  a truck  that  swims.  And  a boat  that  runs  on 
dry  land. 

Soldiers  who  run  the  behemoth  machine 
call  it  a LARC.  The  Army  says  it’s  a “Lighter, 
Amphibious,  Resupply,  Cargo,”  which  shows  the 
Army  is  better  at  fighting  wars  than  naming  things. 
But  then,  the  LARC  is  a hard  thing  to  name. 

The  LARC  LX  would  be  a 197-ton,  67-foot 
boat  if  it  didn’t  have  four  800-pound  tires.  And  it 
would  be  a helluva  truck  if  it  didn’t  have  two  boat 
propellers  and  four,  425-cubic-inch  marine  engines. 

Yet,  LARC  may  be  the  best  thing  the  Army 
has  when  it  comes  to  moving  supplies  and  equip- 
ment from  ship  to  shore. 

As  a boat,  it  can  sail  5 to  10  miles  out  to 
sea,  take  on  a heavy  load  of  combat  gear  from  a 
ship,  then  bring  it  back  to  shore. 

When  it  reachesthe  beach, the  LARC  operator 
shifts  gears  and  the  boat  becomes  a truck  that  can 
carry  the  cargo  over  the  beach  to  a transfer  point. 


One  of  the  Army's  most  unusual  vehicles,  LARC  runs  on  land 
and  sea.  A single  LARC  LX  (left)  can  move  2 million  pounds 
of  combat  cargo  from  ship  to  shore  in  a single  day. 

The  LARC  is  designed  after  a craft  created 
for  World  War  II  amphibious  operations  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Today,  the  active  Army’s  only  LARC  outfit — 
the  79th  Transportation  Battalion — is  headquar- 
tered at  Fort  Story,  Va.  The  Battalion  Commander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lidge  Johnson,  calls  the  LARC 
concept  “simple  on  the  surface,  but  highly  complex 
in  operation. 

“LARC  operators  must  know,  understand  and 
obey  the  rules  of  the  road  for  water  as  well  as  for 
land  travel. 

“Maintenance  on  the  LARC  is  tremendous. 
So  operators  have  to  be  SQT  (Skill  Qualification 
Test)  qualified,  as  well  as  being  licensed. 

“Duringoperations,  each  time  the  cargo  hook 
on  a ship  swings  out,  our  job  is  to  see  that  someone 
is  underneath  it  with  a LARC. 

“We  also  have  a combat  mission  to  protect 
the  rear  area;  this  is  where  we’re  highly  vulnerable. 
We  make  a big  target,”  Lt  Col  Johnson  says. 

In  addition  to  a terminal  service  and  a 
maintenance  company,  hisbattalion  has  two  LARCs. 
The  309th  Transportation  Detachment  runs  LARC 
LXs  that  carry  60-ton  loads — or  up  to  100  tons  in 
emergency.  The  331st  Transportation  Company 
operates  smaller  LARC-XVs  that  transport  15  tons. 

“Under  ideal  conditions,  the  LARC  LX  can 
average  a 40-ton  load  every  30  minutes,  around  the 
clock,”  says  First  Lieutenant  Robert  Askey,  309th 
TC  commander.  At  that  rate,  one  LARC  LX  can  land 
nearly  2 million  pounds  of  ammunition,  guns,  rations 
and  equipment  in  a day.  It  can  also  put  two 
combat-equipped  platoons  on  a beach,  per  trip. 

LARC  crews  from  the  79th  are  currently 
working  on  the  Pacific  island  of  Enewetak,  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  running  nuclear 
clean-up  operations.  The  island  was  an  atomic  bomb 
testing  center  during  the  1950s. 

LARC  crews  work  in  winter  waters  as  well. 
“You  should  see  it  when  the  chill  factor  is  30  below,” 
says  Staff  Sergeant  Ben  Tellez,  a LARC  LX  crew 
chief.  “The  sea  spray  hits  the  decks  and  forms  ice. 

“It’s  rough,  but  I like  operating  them.  The 
LARC  LX  handles  like  nothing  I’ve  ever  seen  . . . 
You  need  a strong  back  to  drive  one;  it  has  4-wheel 
steering.” 

A new  generation  of  amphibious  craft  may 
someday  make  the  LARC  obsolete.  Currently  the 
Army  is  testing  a “Lighter,  Air  Cushioned  Vehicle” 
(LACV-30)  that  may  “fly”  cargo  on  the  water  much 
faster  than  the  7-mile-per-hour  LARC. 

Whatever  the  future  brings,  the  79th  Trans- 
portation Battalion  will  continue  to  operate  some 
of  the  most  unusual — and  important — vehicles  in 
the  Army.  □ 
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Therapy  at  Bronco  Junction  is  part  of  routine  camp  iife.  Here,  before  lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  campers  blow  into  a peak  flow 
meter  to  check  lung  function. 


f R6€DOM  TO  BR€4TH€ 

Story  and  photos  by  Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy 


YOU  'RE  SUFFOCA  TING. 

It  feels  like  someone  is 
holding  your  head  under  water. 
Your  body  aches.  Your  chest  is 
tight,  crying  for  air. 

The  heart  races,  working 
overtime  to  support  the  once- 
simple  act  of  breathing.  It  throbs 
in  your  chest,  pounds  in  your  ears 
as  though  you’ve  been  running 
flat  out.  But  all  you're  trying  to 
do  is  to  breathe  the  cool,  life-sus- 
taining air. 

You  can’t  seem  to  get  the 
air  out.  You  can  breathe  it  in,  but 
you  can ’t  get  it  out.  And  with  each 


mighty  effort  to  breathe  out,  a 
whistling,  wheezing  sound 
escapes  from  your  throat.  You 
cough,  trying  in  vain  to  dislodge 
something  from  your  throat- 
something  that’s  not  really  there. 

It  takes  more  and  more 
energy  just  to  breathe.  You  be- 
come exhausted.  Your  efforts  to 
exchange  air  become  weaker. 

You  panic.  How  much 
longer  can  you  keep  it  up?  You 
feel  your  body  losing  strength  with 
each  breath. . . . 

■k  * it  -k  ie 

“Go,  Brown  Team!’’  A 


chorus  of  young  voices  shouts 
encouragement  as  small  figures 
scramble  across  the  concrete 
floor.  They  dribble,  pass  and  shoot 
the  basketball  in  a frenzy  of 
youthful  energy. 

Ringing  out  in  the  open 
gym  is  the  challenge:  “We  are  the 
Green  Team,  mighty,  mighty 
Green  Team  . . .’’  sung  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs  by  a line  of  high- 
stepping,  leg-kicking  girls. 

In  the  grass  just  beyond  the 
concrete  floor,  other  children 
warm  up,  practicing  tumbling  ex- 
ercises. A pre-teen  boy  runs  at  a 
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chest-high  bar,  clears  the  high 
jump  with  inches  to  spare  and 
flops  on  his  back  in  a pile  of 
mattresses.  His  eyes  sparkle  with 
excitement.  He  smiles  with  self- 

confidence. 

***** 

The  Army  colonel  jogs 
along  the  tree-lined  path,  feet 
hitting  the  ground  in  rapid  ca- 
dence. He  runs  with  an  ease  and 
strength  of  purpose  developed 
over  23  years  of  service.  It’s  a fine 
day  for  a run — sun  splashing 
through  tall  trees,  moist  woods 
smell  in  the  air,  not  too  hot. 

‘‘Got  to  stay  in  shape,”  he 
thinks.  ‘‘Not  getting  any  younger, 
you  know.” 

But  today  he  doesn’t  finish 
his  run.  He  feels  his  chest  growing 
slowly  tighter.  Instead  of  his  nor- 
mal, regular  breathing,  he  gasps 
for  air,  laboring  to  breathe.  He 
struggles  to  continue,  butisfinally 
forced  to  stop  running.  He  walks 
to  the  side  of  the  path. 

With  rest,  the  colonel’s 
lungs  resume  their  effortless  duty, 
pulling  in  the  life-giving  air. 
***** 

In  a small,  windowless 
room  a 12-year-old  girl  in  white 
tee-shirt  and  green  gym  shorts 
relaxes  in  a thick-cushioned 
chair — head  back,  eyes  closed, 
hands  folded  across  her  waist. 
Strands  of  golden  hair  fall  across 
her  sun-browned  forehead.  A 
picture  of  tranquility. 

But  at  a closer  look  your 
eyes  seize  on  a clashing  note. 
Among  the  strands  of  fine  hair  run 
three  coarse,  black  wires.  They’re 


attached  to  small  electrodes  at- 
tached to  the  girl’s  forehead.  The 
wires  run  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  into  a console  of  scattered 
dials  and  a large  meter.  A pointer 
flicks  nervously  across  the  face 
of  the  meter. 

The  only  sound  in  the  room 
is  an  electronic  hum.  It  varies  in 
pitch  from  high  and  shrill  to  low 
and  mellow.  As  the  girl  relaxes, 
the  hum  slips  lower  until  it  be- 
comes a steady,  deep  tone. 

***** 

It’s  the  little  boy’s  birthday. 
He’s  invited  his  best  friends  over. 
There  are  presents  to  open, 
goodies  to  eat,  games  to  play.  But 
while  the  other  kids  join  in  the 
fun,  the  boy  lies  on  a chaise 
lounge,  alone.  He  struggles  to 
breathe,  tries  to  remain  calm,  and 
watches  his  friends  play  with  his 
new  toys. 


These  aren’t  isolated 
events;  they’re  all  closely  related. 
The  people  in  them  have  a com- 
mon link — they  suffer,  in  varying 
degrees,  from  bronchial  asthma. 

A childhood  disease,  you 
say?  The  Army  colonel  is  45  years 
old.  An  Army  doctor  this  past 
summer  diagnosed  his  problem 
as  exercise-induced  asthma. 

But  asthma’s  not  that 
widespread  a disease,  is  it?  Why 
worry  about  it? 

“General  figures  say  about 
5 to  8 percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion are  affected  by  asthma,”  says 
Dr.  Lauri  Smith,  an  allergist  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  “However,  the 


true  figure  is  probably  closer  to 
12  percent — and  that’s  just  asth- 
ma. If  you  consider  all  the  allergic 
problems — hay  fever,  drug  aller- 
gies . . . everything — you’re  prob- 
ably talking  about  20  to  25percent 
of  the  population.” 

Considering  that  there  are 
about  225  million  people  in  the 
United  States,  that’s  a lot  of  asth- 
matics. They’re  young  and  old, 
civilian  and  military. 

And  asthma  keeps  them 
from  leading  normal  lives,  right? 
No  way.  The  Army  colonel  now 
controls  his  asthma  by  taking 
medication  before  he  exercises. 
And  the  children  playing  basket- 
ball and  high  jumping  are  all 
severe  asthmatics. 

The  colonel  owes  his  free- 
dom to  breathe  to  Dr.  Smith.  The 
children  owe  their  new-found 
freedom  to  Dr.  Merle  S.  Scherr, 
a former  Army  allergist  now  in 
private  practice  in  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  Dr.  Scherr  was  the  little  boy 
who  missed  the  fun  at  his  own 
birthday  party  because  of  an 
asthma  attack. 

“That  didn’t  completely 
color  my  life,”  he  says,  “but  it  did 
give  me  a memory  I’ll  never  for- 
get.” 

Whatever  the  reason.  Dr. 
Scherr  has  devoted  a large  part 
of  his  life  to  helping  other  asth- 
matics— especially  children.  He’s 
the  founder  and  medical  director 
of  a unique  rehabilitation  program 
forasthmatic children.  It’sBronco 
Junction,  an  intensive  care  8- 
week  summer  camp  run  by  the 
Allergy  Rehabilitation  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  a non-profit,  tax-exempt 
corporation. 

Bronco  Junction  is,  in  some 
respects,  like  any  other  summer 
camp  for  children — swimming, 
hiking,  arts  and  crafts,  riflery, 
archery  and  so  on.  But  there’s 
one  big  difference.  They  take  only 
asthmatic  children,  those  with 
problems  so  severe  that  some 
have  never  hiked  in  the  woods, 
gone  swimming,  played  ball,  or 
even  tasted  ice  cream. 

Although  asthma  affects  all 
ages,  it’s  particularly  devastating 
to  children,  who  already  have 
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Dr.  Scherr,  founder  and  medical  director  of  Bronco  Junction,  gives  two  campers  a 
ride  on  “Bernie.”  The  electric  locomotive  also  serves  as  an  ambulance  in  emergencies. 


Asthmatic  children  play  hard  at  typical  summer  camp  activities.  For  some,  Bronco  Junction  is  their  first  chance  to  hike  in  the 
woods,  go  swimming  or  play  ball.  The  trampoline,  left,  and  high  jump  are  popular  forms  of  exercise. 


enough  problems  simply  learning 
to  cope  with  life. 

“When  I talk  about  asthma 
to  my  patients,  I start  off  by  telling 
them  it’s  a miserable  disease  to 
have,’’  says  Dr.  Scherr.  “Let’s 
make  no  bones  about  it.  It’s  hell 
to  have  it. 

“We  have  kids  here  at 
Bronco  Junction  who  are  1 5 years 
oldand  looklike  they’re7because 
their  growth  has  been  stunted  by 
cortisone  (a  drug  used  for  many 
years  to  control  asthma).’’ 

Bronchial  asthma  has 
many  definitions.  Medically  it  can 
be  defined  as  a condition  where 
there’s  reversible  broncho  spasm 
(airway  obstruction),  charac- 
terized by  wheezing,  shortness  of 
breath  and  coughing. 

To  nonmedical  people, 
what  we’re  talking  about  is  a 
disease  involving  the  mucous 
membranes  and  smooth  muscles 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which 
allow  air  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
lungs.  Because  of  allergic  reac- 
tions, these  membranes  swell, 


producingexcess  mucous  and  the 
muscles  constrict.  These  events 
cause  obstruction  of  the  bronchi- 
al tubes,  and  this  leads  to  the 
wheezing,  whistling  noise, 
shortness  of  breath  and  cough  on 
the  part  of  the  body  to  get  rid  of 
the  obstruction.  It’s  reversible, 
because  the  allergic  reaction  is 
either  treated  or  passes  off  by 
itself.  The  obstruction  then  goes 
away  and  the  condition  improves. 

An  asthma  attack  can  be 
very  severe  and  debilitating,  or 
mild.  Problems  range  from  trivial 
to  life-threatening. 

“A  lot  of  people  think,  ‘Well, 
asthma  is  just  asthma,’  ’’  says  Dr. 
Smith.  “ ‘. . . They’re  not  going  to 
die,  not  going  to  be  really  sick.’ 
And  there  are  a iot  of  people  who 
aren’t  very  sick  with  it.  But  then 
all  of  a sudden  it  can  hit  and  they 
can  be  deathly  ill.  At  least  2,000 
people  in  our  country  die  from 
asthma  each  year.’’ 

Asthma  is  only  one  type  of 
allergic  condition.  As  Dr.  Scherr 
explainsthecourseofthedisease, 


a child  may  start  off  right  after 
birth  with  allergic  colic — he  may 
be  allergic  to  cow’s  milk,  causing 
him  to  spit  up  all  the  time. 

This  may  then  be  followed 
by  a skin  rash,  such  as  diaper  rash 
or  eczema,  usually  due  to  food 
allergy.  Next  the  child  may  have 
nasal  allergy,  something  like  hay 
fever  in  children.  And  then  the 
child  may  start  to  have  colds 
accompanied  by  wheezing,  or 
asthma.  In  the  next  phase,  the 
person  may  have  asthma  without 
a cold,  usually  due  to  some  other 
allergic  factor. 

“In  other  words,’’  says  Dr. 
Scherr,  “infection  triggers  asth- 
ma, but  it  dpesn’t  cause  it.  Other 
substances,  like  the  dog  or  cat  in 
the  house,  or  food,  or  plants  like 
ragweed,  grass  or  mold  may  be 
the  cause  of  it.  In  the  beginning 
it’s  a cumulative  effect  and  the 
trigger  may  be  an  infection.  Later 
the  trigger  may  be  the  actual 
allergenic  substance  itself.’’ 

Asthma  may  then  continue 
into  adult  life,  “affecting  any  per- 
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Becoming  A Camper 

Admission  to  Bronco  Junction  is  limited  to  youngsters  age  6 to  15  with  bronchial 
asthma.  Recommendation  by  the  applicant’s  physician  must  accompany  the  application. 
Camper  enrollment  is  limited,  so  early  application  is  suggested. 

The  camper  fee  is  tax-deductible  as  a medical  expense  which  is  recommended 
by  the  child’s  physician.  Most  major  medical  insurance  plans  will  pay  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  camper  fee.  In  cases  of  financial  need,  graduated  fee  reductions  are  available 
through  scholarship  assistance,  which  must  be  requested  at  the  time  the  camp  application 
issubmitted.  Atpresent.  campfees  arecovered  byCHAMPUS  undercertain  circumstances 
according  to  need  under  the  handicapped  program. 

For  additional  information,  write  or  call  Camp  BroncoJunction,  810Atlas  Building, 
Charleston,  W.Va.  25301 ; phone  (304)  343-5427. 
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son  at  any  age,”  says  Dr.  Scherr. 
i Dr.  Scherr’s  search  for  a 
way  to  help  asthmatic  children, 
as  well  as  adults,  continued  while 
he  was  an  Army  doctor.  As  chief 
- of  allergy  at  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center  from  1954  to  1956, 
, he  trained  military  physicians  in 
the  specialty  of  allergy. 

. ‘‘Atthattime,  in  Denver,  one 

' of  my  friends  was  the  medical 
' director  of  the  Children’s  Asthma 
\ Research  Institute  and  Hospital 
; (CARIH),”  says  Dr.  Scherr.  “They 

■ took  severe  asthmatic  children 
I and  separated  them  from  home 
L for  2 years. 

[ “I  took  my  resident  physi- 

■ cians-in-training  at  Fitzsimons 
over  to  CARIH  once  a week  to  take 
part  in  conferences  and  learn  a 
little  about  a type  of  asthma  that 
we  didn’t  see  a whole  lot  of  in 
the  Army,  but  which  was  there 
nevertheless,  particularly  in  de- 
pendents. 

“As  a result  of  this  it  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  there 
was  a great  need  for  two  things; 
one,  more  teaching  in  allergy — 
and  therefore  more  allergists — 
and  two,  something  to  be  done 
for  a child  with  asthma,  but  per- 
haps not  taking  him  away  from 
home  for  2 years.” 

After  years  of  dedicated 


work.  Dr.  Scherr  finally  came  up 
with  a solution  to  both  these 
problems:  a summer  camp. 

By  going  to  summer  camp, 
the  children  aren’t  separated  ab- 
normally from  their  parents  or 
schools  and  they  feel  like  their 
friends  who  may  also  attend 
summer  camps.  They’re  put  in  a 
normal  setting,  not  at  all  like  a 
hospital  or  clinic.  They  have  fun 
while  improving  medically,  emo- 
tionally and  physically. 

The  camp  also  provides  a 
place  for  physicians  from  all  over 
the  country — in  fact,  from  all  over 
the  world — to  come  and  spend  a 
week  or  two  studying  asthma.  At 
the  same  time,  the  doctors  donate 
their  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
camp.  Doctors  come  to  Bronco 
Junction  to  teach  too. 

“Our  physicians  are  volun- 


teers; we  don’t  pay  them,”  says 
Dr.  Scherr.  “They  come  at  their 
own  expense,  and  in  return  for 
working  with  us  they  receive 
credit  for  50  hours  of  Category 
I continuing  medical  education 
through  the  American  Medical 
Association.”  This  is  important  for 
doctors,  because  many  states  re- 
quire them  to  earn  credits  each 
year  in  order  to  be  recertified,  or 
keep  their  licenses.  Nurses  and 
college  interns  also  receive  credit. 

Although  he’s  now  in  civil- 
ian practice.  Dr.  Scherr  still  has 
strong  military  ties.  In  fact,  he  still 
helps  train  military  allergists. 
Doctors  from  all  the  services,  like 
Dr.  Smith  from  Walter  Reed,  reg- 
ularly take  advantage  of  the  al- 
lergy training  offered  at  Bronco 
Junction.  The  military  services 
even  helped  build  the  camp. 

“We’ve  had  the  Armed 
Forces  involved  in  Bronco  Junc- 
tion since  it  started,”  says  Dr. 
Scherr.  “The  Army  Reserve  and 
ArmyNational  Guard  builtbridges 
for  us  and  did  other  major  con- 
struction. The  Air  National  Guard 
helps  to  maintain  our  campsite. 
The  Naval  Reserve  built  the  kitch- 
en extension.  And  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  came  out  here  in 
a time  of  crisis,  in  a flood,  and 
actually  saved  the  camp.” 

Bronco  Junction  sits  in  a 
small  valley  in  the  mountains 
about  35  miles  from  Charleston. 
Walking  through  the  gate,  an 
unsuspecting  visitor  would  see 
only  a typical  summer  camp.  The 
theme  is  a rustic  mountain 
railroad  town.  Narrow  gauge 
railroad  tracks  wind  out  of  the 
engine  house,  past  the  depot, 
alongside  a string  of  railroad  bunk 


Camp  nurses  give  medications  to  campers  before  meals.  By  the  end  of  the  summer 
most  campers  are  taken  off  steroid-type  drugs,  which  have  powerful  side  effects. 
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Bio-feedback  is  one  of  the  new  tech- 
niques being  studied  at  Bronco  Junction. 
It  promotes  deep  muscle  relaxation 
helpful  in  the  treatment  of  asthma. 

carsand  cabooses  intothedistant 
valley.  Swarms  of  kids  dash  along 
the  trails,  shouting,  laughing  and 
singing.  They  line  up  at  the  cafe- 
teria for  hot  dogs  with  chili. 
Counselors  hug  thesmall  children 
or  gently  chide  those  who’ve  mis- 
behaved. 

On  a nearby  hill  asparkling 
pool  beckons  in  the  bright  sun; 
rowboats  and  canoes  bob  on  the 
gentle  waves  of  the  small,  tree- 
lined  lake;  and  the  sound  of 
distant  shots  from  the  rifle  and 
skeet  ranges  floats  down  the  val- 
ley on  fresh  mountain  air. 

But  beneath  the  surf  ace  I ies 
a smoothly  running  medical 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  re- 
search facility.  The  electrically 
powered  train  isformorethanjust 
routine  transportation — it’s  an 
ambulance  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies. The  depot  is  actually  a fully 
staffed  and  equipped  intensive 
care  infirmary.  The  railroad  bunk 
cars  provide  air-conditioned,  fil- 
tered air  in  a completely  allergen- 
free  environment.  The  cafeteria 
turns  out  masterpieces  of  dietetic 
meals.  And  many  of  the  counsel- 
ors are  medical  or  nursing  stu- 
dents. 


■’We  approach  our  therapy 
in  a very  casual  fashion,”  says  Dr. 
Scherr.  ' But  casual  in  appear- 
ance only.  Actually  we  are  set  up 
for  an  intensive  care  treatment 
program.  Helicopter  evacuation 
service  is  also  available  to  the 
Charleston  Area  Medical  Center 
in  emergencies. 

"We  want  the  child  to  have 
confidence  in  himself.  We  want 
him  to  have  confidence  and  re- 
spect for  the  doctor  and  nurse. 

“Too  many  times  they’re 
brought  into  a hospital,  nobody 
says  anything  to  them,  they  plop 
them  down  on  a bed,  hook  a 
needle  up  in  the  vein,  give  them 
shots,  and  no  one  says ‘Hello,  how 
do  you  feel?’  to  the  kid.  Kids  have 
feelings  like  anybody  else. 

“What  we  try  to  do  is  not 
to  put  the  accent  on  asthma,  but 
to  accent  the  individual  as  a 
human  being.  That’s  how  we 
handle  it  here.” 

So  along  with  normal  camp 
fun,  the  children  receive  expert 
medical  attention — medical  at- 
tention that  doesn’t  set  them  apart 
from  the  crowd. 

‘‘As  part  of  the  meal  time,” 
Dr.  Scherr  explains,  ‘‘the  child  will 
come  in  and  get  pulmonary  func- 
tiontesting by  blowing  into  a peak 
flow  machine — right  in  the  cafe- 
teria. Then  he’ll  get  his  medicine 
and  then  get  in  line  for  food.  So 
it’s  just  part  of  the  routine  daily 
life.  It  fits  right  in  instead  of  being 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

‘‘All  this  data  is  plotted  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  a 
graph  with  the  pulmonary  func- 
tions, medications,  number  and 
severity  of  attacks,  number  of 
infirmary  visits  and  admissions  is 
sent  to  the  doctor  and  the  family. 
Most  of  the  time  you  can  see  the 
graph  going  up,  up,  up— indicat- 
ing that  lung  function  is  getting 
better.” 

Bronco  Junction  also  gives 
the  children  the  latest  in  medi- 
cines and  medical  techniques. 
Many  visiting  doctorsdo  research 
in  asthma  treatment  while  at  the 
camp.  For  example,  the  girl  wired 
to  the  machine  was  one  of  the 
campers  using  biofeedback 


equipment  to  learn  muscle  relax- 
ation as  part  of  asthma  therapy 
which  has  been  pioneered  at  the  ' 
camp. 

Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  the  camp  does  is  to 
teach  the  child  to  live  with  his 
asthma  and  lead  as  normal  a life 
as  possible. 

“They  teach  you  how  to 
control  your  asthma,”  says  13- 
year-old  Lee  Collier,  who  has 
attended  the  camp  for  six  sum- 
mers. “Some  people  think  it’s  all 
psychological.  Bronco  Junction 
tells  you  it’s  not  psycholo- 
gical— you  can  be  anything  you 
want,  do  anything  you  want.” 

Bronco  Junction  also  helps 
parents  of  asthmatic  children  un- 
derstand the  disease  and  deal  with 
the  child. 

“I  am,  in  one  simple  state- 
ment, a better  parent  of  an  asth- 
matic child,”  says  Gilbert  H.  Blum, 
a dentist  from  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
and  father  of  13-year-old  Eliza- 
beth. “That’s  what  I’ve  learned 
from  Bronco  Junction.  And  Liz 
has  learned  to  deal  with  her  asth- 
ma. I think  it  can  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  what  they  get  out 
of  this  camp  is  that  the  child  will 
control  the  asthma  and  not  the 
asthma  control  the  child.” 

That’s  what  Bronco  Junc- 
tion is  really  all  about:  giving  a 
child  freedom  from  asthma,  free- 
dom to  live  as  a normal  human 
being — freedom  to  breathe. 

“Here  we  try  to  teach  the 
child  to  live  a normal  life,”  says 
Dr.  Scherr.  “We  try  to  teach  him 
to  take  care  of  himself,  what  to 
do  in  case  he  has  problems.  And 
thesekids  getpretty  tougharound 
here.” 


The  boy  rises  to  his  feet, 
casually  brushing  dust  from  his 
clothing.  Around  him  children  are 
screaming,  “Yea,  Tommy!  Hooray 
for  Green  Team!” 

Still  smiling,  he  looks  up  at 
the  bar  he  just  cleared  so  easily. 
Only  a few  weeks  ago  he  would 
never  have  attempted  it.  Today  it 
was  no  problem.  Tomorrow  he’ll 
go  higher.  □ 
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Every  year 
thousands  of  tourists 
come  to  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
to  see  not  only 
the  Alamo,  but  also  the 
beautiful,  tree-lined 
canals  created  by  the 
San  Antonio  River  re- 


routed through  the  city. 
The  crowds  peak 
at  Fiesta  time,  when 
everyone  joins  in  the 
merriment.  This  year 
Fiesta  drew  more  than 
300,000  visitors  to  watch 
parades,  fireworks  and 
musical  events  during 
the  10-day  festival. 
Fiesta  is  kicked-off 
by  the  Army  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  with 
a colorful  retreat  and 
review  at  the  Fifth 
Army  Quadrangle. 
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This  year  the 

U.S.  Army  Drill  Team  and 

3d  Infantry  (Old  Guard) 

Fife  and  Drum  Corps  gave 
dazzling  performances, 
followed  by  fireworks  on 
MacArthur  Field. 

Miss  Fiesta,  Donna  Dugosh, 
added  more  beauty, 
riding  her  float 
during  the  three  parades. 
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The  Battle  of 
Flowers  Parade  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  featured 
35  bands,  40  floats  and 
7,000  participants. 

It  was  followed 
by  the  Fiesta  Flambeau 
Parade,  America’s  great- 
est night  parade,  and 
then  a river  parade 
through  the  canals. 
People  gathered  on  the 
river  banks,  hung  from 
poles  and  leaned  out 
windows  to  view  the 
2-hour  extravaganza. 


Besides  abun- 
dant food  and  festivi- 
ties, there  was  music — 
a Mariachi  Festival  on 
the  River  Walk,  a 
concert  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Band,  and  a gigantic 
concert  given  by  27 
high  school  bands. 

Fiesta  involves 
soldiers  and  civilians 
alike.  It  brings  the 
people  of  San  Antonio 
just  a little  closer 
for  10  days.  And  the 
Fiesta  spirit  lingers 
the  rest  of  the  year.  □ 
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FOOTBALL  FEVER 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


How  bad  is  your  football  fever?  Do  you  just  watch  games 
or  do  you  absorb  every  detail,  on  and  off  the  field?  Before 
answering,  you'd  better  test  yourself  by  identifying  these 
National  Footall  League  teams.  The  symbols  on  the  helmets 
are  your  clue. 


E. 


TESTING  YOUR  ABC’s 

Some  of  these  words  are  misspelled.  After  correcting  the 
spelling  errors,  put  the  list  in  alphabetical  order. 

concede  

mathematics 

dispair  

humorous  

accommodate 

embarass 

acquire  

chief  

cemetary 

artic  

lightening 

disease 


From  the  following  clues  identify  these  Army  installations 
or  areas. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


1.  It’s  the  largest  Army  installation 
(by  area)  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

2.  It  covers  parts  of  5 counties. 

3.  It's  located  near  the  first  planned 
city  in  North  America. 

4.  It’s  home  of  the  “Victory  " divi- 
sion. 

1.  Panzer  Kaserne  is  here. 

2.  You  might  live  in  Vogelweh 
housing  area  if  stationed  here. 

3.  It’s  the  largest  American  com- 
munityoutside  the  United  States. 

4.  Landstuhl  Army  Medical  Center 
is  nearby. 

1.  The  post’s  current  name  means 
“beautiful  to  see.’’ 

2.  It  was  originally  named  Camp  A. 
A.  Humphrey. 

3.  The  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
search Center  is  here. 

4.  River  Village  and  Dogue  Creek 
Village  are  housing  areas  here. 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  53. 
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Hawv  to  Avoid  Car 
Repair  Ripoffs 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


MOST  OF  America's  225.000  gas 
stations  and  10.000  car  repair  shops 
are  run  hy  honest,  hard-working 
people.  Yet.  dishonest  operators  are 
defrauding  the  public  out  of  an 
estimated  S20  billion  a year. 

For  years,  automobiles  have 
led  the  Department  of  Health.  Fdii- 
cation  and  Welfare's  consumer 
complaint  list  as  the  largest  con-  i 
sumer  ripoff  in  the  country.  Since 
new  and  used  car  sales  are  subject  [ 
to  government  agency  control  and  i 
are  usually  documented  with  con- 
tracts, the  bulk  of  the  auto  com- 
plaints have  to  do  with  repairs.  ' 

Joan  Claybrook,  chief  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Adminis-  I 
tration,  says  consumers  lost  the  $20 
billion  last  year  through  inadequate.  | 
incompetent,  unnecessary  or  j. 
fraudulent  auto  repairs  and  mainte-  , 
nance.  She  told  a Senate  Commerce 
subcommittee,  "Almost  40  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  on  car  repairs  is  j 
wasted.  This  figure  is  conservative,  j 
It  does  not  include  any  of  the  waste  | 


"It  sure  needs  fixin'  " — and 
before  it 's  over  that 
"helpful"  comment  hy  a 
crooked  gas  station 
attendant  can  shorten  your 
leave,  strip  your  bank 
account  and  ruin  your  day. 
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found  in  the  $10-12  billion  spent  on 
crash  parts  and  repairs  or  the  $2 
billion  spent  on  warranty  work.” 

She  urged  that  a system  of 
state-run  auto  diagnostic  centers  be 
established  where  consumers  could 
get  an  honest  examination  of  their 
car — for  about  $15 — before  it  is 
taken  to  a garage  for  repairs.  The 
proposal  may  never  be  approved, 
but  the  government  is  taking  other 
steps  to  crack  down  on  car  repajr 
crooks. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  earlier 
this  year,  a woman  drove  into  a shop 
that  we’ll  call  “Highway  Robbery 
Transmissions.”  The  owner  gave 
her  a dozen  reasons  why  the  car 
was  unsafe  to  drive.  She  paid  him 
$372  for  a rebuilt  transmission  to 
replace  the  perfect  transmission  she 
already  had. 

Then  the  woman,  an  under- 
cover police  agent,  drove  back  to 
the  police  garage  where  experts 
pulled  the  inferior  transmission  and 
put  it  into  another  car. 

Another  plain-clothes  police 
officer  drove  the  second  car  back 
to  “Highway  Robbery.”  After 
finding  “transmission  problems”  in 
the  car,  they  charged  him  $342  to 
replace  their  own  rebuilt  transmis- 
sion. They  replaced  it  with  the 
transmission  that  the  state’s  expert 
had  originally  certified  as  mechani- 
cally perfect. 

The  owner  was  charged  with 

fraud. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  put  a minor  me- 
chanical malfunction  into  an  other- 
wise “perfect”  set-up  car.  When 
they  took  it  into  a shop  suspected 
of  illegally  boosting  repair  bills,  the 
$5  repair  cost  $166.82.  Confronted 
with  evidence,  the  manager  pleaded 
guilty  to  fraud. 

Other  set-up  cars  are  being 
used  all  across  the  nation  to  nab 


fraudulent  operators,  according  to 
LEAA. 

Government  efforts  may 
eventually  bring  order  to  the  chaotic 
world  of  fly-by-night  auto  repair 
operations.  Yet,  your  only  immedi- 
ate protection  is  a knowledge  of 
shady  tactics  and  thedo’s  anddon’ts 
of  getting  your  car  repaired. 

Most  of  all,  beware  the 
crooked  highway  gas  station  at- 
tendant. He  can  shorten  your  leave, 
strip  your  bank  account  and  ruin 
your  day  with  a single  “helpful” 
comment.  For  example — 


Government  efforts  may 
eventually  bring  order  to  the 
chaotic  world  of  fly*by*night 
auto  repair  operations.  In  the 
meantime,  your  only  immedi* 
ate  protection  is  a knowledge 
of  shady  tactics  and  the  do’s 
and  don’ts  of  getting  your  car 
repaired. 


Your  car  passes  between  two 
steep,  green  hills.  Halfway  through 
the  turn,  you  see  sprawling  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
100,000  square  miles  of  white  sand. 
It’s  a view  you’ll  remember  long 
after  your  leave  is  over. 

At  the  bottom  of  an  exit 
ramp,  a sign  says,  “Regular  52.9.” 
Can’t  pass  up  a price  like  that. 

“Fill  it  up?” 

“Yeah.  And  check  the  oil. 
Got  a long  way  to  go  and  a short 
time  to  get  there.” 

He  gets  busy.  You  stretch 
your  legs.  Then  he  calls  out,  “Sir. 
Got  something  here  I better  show 
you.  See  how  this  tire  is  wearing 
unevenly?  Can’t  be  sure  until  I get 
it  up  on  the  rack,  but  it  could  be 
a shock  absorber.” 

Five  minutes  later  he  has 
good  news  and  bad  news.  The  bad 
news:  “See  that  fluid  coming  down 


here  from  your  shock  absorber? 
That  means  it’s  shot.  You  need  a 
new  one.  Good  thing  you  stopped 
when  you  did.  I hate  to  think  what 
might  have  happened.” 

You  look  up,  pretending  to 
know  what  you ’re  seeing.  Only  thing 
you  know  about  cars  is  to  take  them 
to  a garage  if  they  don’t  work. 
“What  happens  if  I don’t  get  a new 
one?” 

“Hard  to  say.  You  might 
make  100  miles,  you  might  not  make 
it  10.  Your  whole  front  end  could 
collapse.  Wheel  could  come  off. 
Might  kill  you.  I see  you’re  from 
out-of-state ; how  far  you  got  to  go?” 

The  good  news:  He  can  re- 
place the  shocks. 

“You  ought  to  get  all  four 
replaced.  Never  can  tell,  you  know. 
When  one  gets  this  bad,  the  other 
three  can’t  be  trusted  either.  Espe- 
cially for  someone  driving  the  high- 
ways.” 

More  good  news:  He  can  fix 
all  four  of  them. 

An  hour  later,  you’re  back 
with  your  billfold  in  hand.  The  job 
is  done.  “The  manager  is  totaling 
up  the  parts  and  labor.  It  won’t  be 
too  bad.”  That’s  a relief. 

Smiley,  the  attendant,  says 
they  just  saved  your  life.  You’re 
grateful.  Then  he  adds,  “You’re  not 
planning  on  doing  any  high  speed 
driving  are  you?  Or  driving  in  the 
mountains?” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  your  brakes  are  shot. 

I saw  your  brake  pads  when  we  had 
the  wheels  off.  The  two  front  ones 
are  gone  and  the  back  ones  are  thin. 
Don’t  know  how  you  got  this  far. 
They’ll  go  out,  all  at  once.  You  can 
drive  out  of  here  if  you  want  to, 
but  you’re  taking  your  life  in  your 
hands  when  you  do.” 

More  good  news:  They  saved 
your  life  twice. 

More  bad  news:  It  cost  you 
$275  to  get  out  of  Salt  Lake  City 
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‘See  how  this  tire  is  wearing  unevenly?  You'd  better  let  me  put  your  car  up  on  the  rack 
and  check  them  all  out.  Otherwise  you  may  have  trouble.  " 


alive. 

The  Sting:  Your  regular  me- 
chanic tells  you  later  that  your  ‘ ‘old  ’ ’ 
shocks  were  new  and  the  brakes  had 
at  least  another  20,000  miles  on  them 
when  they  were  replaced. 

Actually,  it  could  have  been 
worse.  Here  are  some  of  the  “fa- 
vorite” tricks  shady  mechanics  and 
station  attendants  use  on  the  un- 
wary: 

“Your  battery  is  boiling 
over.” — He  has  just  put  a piece  of 
seltzer  into  your  battery. 

“You’re  leaking  gas/oil/ 
water.” — He  has  just  poured  gas, 
oil  or  water  under  your  car. 

“Your  fanbelt  is  going  to 
break.” — He  just  cut  it  almost 
through. 

“Your  wiper  blades  are 
bent.” — He  bent  them  while  you 
were  in  the  restroom. 

“Your  shock  absorber  is 
leaking.” — Sure  it  is.  He  squirted 
oil  all  over  it. 

“My  gawd!  Look  at  that 
smoke!” — He  just  sprayed  a chem- 
ical compound  on  your  hot  engine. 
During  the  subsequent  eruption, 
you  believe  just  about  anything  he 


wants  you  to. 

“The  biggest  problems  with 
automobile  repair  frauds  occur  with 
people  who  have  breakdowns  on 
trips,”  says  Clarence  Ditlow  of 
Ralph  Nader’s  Center  for  Auto 
Safety.  “Forexample,  the  attendant 
may  ask  if  you  want  your  tire 
pressure  checked  and  then  slash 
your  tire.”  He  warns: 

“Don’t  take  any  service  sta- 
tion advice  on  a trip,  unless  you 
notice  a problem. 

“If  you  see  an  exceptionally 
low  gasoline  price  along  a strip 
where  other  prices  are  higher, 
beware,”  Ditlow  says.  “They’re 
going  to  make  up  for  that  gasoline 
price  somehow  . . . often  on  un- 
needed repairs. 

“In  the  area  where  you  live, 
there  are  a number  of  things  you 
can  do  to  avoid  repair  fraud: 

“You  can  check  the  Better 
Business  Bureaucomplaintrecords. 
You  can  look  at  the  records  on 
garages  that  do  repair  work  and 
see  how  many  complaints  they’ve 
had  against  them. 

“Local  consumer  groups  and 
agencies  have  lists  of  recommended 


garages.  Most  city  and  county  go- 
vernments have  some  thing  along  the 
lines  of  a consumer  affairs  office 
and  can  provide  you  with  a list  of 
consumer  groups  in  your  area. 

“For  planned  maintenance, 

1 would  recommend  going  to  an  auto  ^ 
diagnostic  center  to  find  out  what  / 
your  car  needs.  It  shouldn't  cost  ' 
more  than  $2.'^  anywhere  in  the 
country.  That  way.  you  can  go  in 
and  say,  for  example.  ‘1  need  the 
carburetor  jets  cleaned  out.’  Then 
they  can  only  charge  you  for  that  , 
specific  operation.” 

Above  all,  Nader's  center 
warns,  “Never  leave  your  car  for  I 
repair  if  they  aren't  willing  to  give  ' 
you  an  estimate  in  advance  ...  or 
give  you  the  parts  afterward.” 

Another  way  to  give  yourself  " 
some  protection  is  to  deal  only  with  , 
skilled  mechanics  who  display  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  from  the 
National  Institute  for  Automotive  ! 
Service  Excellence.  The  Institute 
tests  and  certifies  mechanics  in  all  , 
50  states.  You  can  get  their  list  of 
certified  mechanics  in  your  state  by 
sending  a note  and  a stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  NIASE, 
1825  K Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  They  offer  national  | 
listings  for  $1 .95. 

If  you  have  trouble  with 
service  from  a franchised  (major 
brand)  auto  dealer’s  repair  service,  | 
the  Automotive  Consumer  Action  I 
Panel  can  help.  If  an  office  isn’t  j 
listed  in  your  phone  book,  you  can  j 
file  a complaint  by  writing  to  ^ 
AUTOCAP,  8400  West  Park  Drive,  "n 
McClean,  Va.  22101. 

But  the  best  solution  to  auto  i 
repair  frauds  may  be  only  a few  ;'i 
hundred  yards  from  you.  Most  posts 
offer  a full  range  of  equipment  and 
trained  instructors  at  their  autocraft 
shops.  For  a few  dollars  in  space  ■ 
rentals,  and  a couple  of  evening  ‘ 
hours,  you  may  save  hundreds  of  i 
dollars  in  repair  costs. 

Check  it  out.  Q i 
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WHEN  it  comes  to  consumer 
"ripoffs”  directed  against  the 
American  public,  there’s  not  room 
enough  in  any  publication  to 
name  them  all.  Consumer  fraud 
comes  in  many  disguises — as 
shoddy  products  sold  by  mis- 
leading advertising,  or  unwanted 
goods  and  services  bought  under 
the  spell  of  high  pressure  sales- 
manship. Some  approaches  are 
so  subtle  you  don’t  realize  you’re 
being  “had.” 

Chief  among  the  ripoff  art- 
ists are  peddlers  of  “unsought 
goods.”  This  category  of  goods 
and  services  includes  just  about 
all  of  those  things  you  almost 
never  seek  to  buy — someone 
comes  to  you  with  them,  instead. 

“Unsought  goods”  include 
life  insurance,  cemetery  plots, 
magazines,  encyclopedias  and 
pest  control  services.  Not  all  un- 
sought goods  are  unnecessary, 
however.  A good  example  is  life 
insurance.  Nobody  likes  to  think 
about  dying,  so  it’s  easy  to  put 
off  a decision  to  buy  insurance. 
Signing  up  with  the  first  salesper- 
son that  comes  along,  however, 
may  not  get  you  the  best  policy. 

Since  people,  by  definition, 
just  don’t  go  shopping  for  un- 
sought goods,  they’re  usually 
taken  off  guard  when  the  sales- 
person calls  on  the  phone  or 
knocks  on  the  door.  The  con- 
sumer,atthis  point,  may  not  really 
know  if  he  or  she  needs  the 
product,  or  even  wants  it.  To 
capitalize  on  the  consumer’s  in- 
decision, companies  have  de- 
vised a host  of  gimmicks,  with 
“free”  gifts  topping  the  list.  These 
“freebies”  are  mentioned  at  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  salesperson’s 
pitch  to  soften  sales  resistance 
that  may  build  up. 

How  does  a family  with  a 
3-month-old  child  and  just  start- 
ing out  get  talked  into  buying  a 
$500  set  of  encyclopedias?  One 
notorious — and  since  reprimand- 
ed— company  posed  its  sales 
people  as  pollsters.  They  were 
conducting  a survey  on  educa- 
tion, or  so  they  would  tell  their 
victims.  After  asking  a few  bland 
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questions,  the  salesperson  would 
announce  that  the  respondent 
had  just  qualified  for  a free  set 
of  encyclopedias.  Surely  the  fam- 
ily could  show  their  appreciation 
by  prominently  displaying  the 
books  and  keeping  them  updated 
with  yearbooks?  The  victims 
readily  agreed.  Oh,  just  one 
thing — 10  years  worth  of  year- 
books and  a research  service 
came  to  $535.  Rather  than  appear 
as  ignoramuses  or  ingrates,  a 
surprising  number  of  people  took 
the  sucker  bait.  Those  who  ques- 
tioned the  deal  no  longer  “quali- 
fied” for  the  free  books. 

A magazine  company  calls 
youonthephone.  Freemagazines 
arewaitingforyou — and  you  need 
only  pay  the  postage,  which  you 
assume  to  be  a mere  pittance. 
After  getting  your  address,  the 
caller  tells  you  that  someone  will 
be  right  over  to  give  you  your 
“guarantee.” 

The  “guarantee”  turns  out 
to  be  a noncancellable,  iron-clad 
contract.  “Postage”  adds  up  to 
about  $200.  You  can  check  other 
magazine  subscription  rates  and 
find  that  magazines  not  billed  as 
“free”  may  actually  cost  less. 

Another  ploy  in  selling  you 
unwanted  magazines  is  the  “cry- 
baby” approach.  Companies  em- 
ploying this  method  usually  use 
teenagers  as  salespersons.  A 
young  man  orwoman,  almost  near 
tears,  whines  that  he  or  she  has 
to  sell  only  so  many  more  sub- 
scriptions to  win  a trip  to  Tim- 
buktu. The  sales  pitch  revolves 
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around  this  throbbing  desire,  in- 
stead of  the  magazines’  quality  or 
your  need  for  them.  You’ll  be 
doing  these  turkeys  a favor  by 
packing  them  off  and  telling  them 
that  a product  or  service  must 
succeed  on  its  own  merits — not 
pity  for  the  salesperson. 

But  what  if  you  do  get  taken 
in  by  one  of  these  deals?  It’s  too 
late  to  back  out  as  soon  as  the 
ink’s  dry  on  the  contract,  right? 

Wrong.  If  you  arecontacted 
by  a salesman  at  your  home  for 
unsolicited  goods  and  sign  a 
contract, you  have  3 days  in  which 
to  change  your  mind.  Simply  pro- 
vide written  notice  to  the  seller — 
preferably  by  certified  mail — 
within  this  time,  and  the  contract 
isn’t  binding  on  you. 

Mail-order  ripoffs  are 
probably  the  most  common.  All 
a con  artist  needs  is  an  adver- 
tisement and  a post  office  box  to 
get  set  up  in  business.  By  the  time 
his  operation  is  exposed,  he’s 
gone  and  so  is  your  money.  (See 
“Beware  the  Mail  Fraud,”  No- 
vember ’78  SOLDIERS.) 

A good  common  sense  rule 
toapply  to  mail-order  offers  isthat 
anything  that  sounds  too  good  to 
be  true  probably  is.  This  goes  for 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  “mira- 
cle” diets,  devices  that  promise 
to  double  your  gasoline  mileage 
and  various  cosmetic  prepara- 
tions suggesting  that  they  could 
make  Gargantua  look  like  Miss 
Universe. 

Auto  repair  gyps  are  back 
in  the  headlines.  These  take  two 
primary  forms.  The  first  is  the 
service  station  or  garage  that  rips 
off  unsuspecting  travelers.  The 
other  kind  involves  the  friendly 
garage  that  presents  you  with  the 
“five  o’clock  surprise”  when  you 
return  for  your  car.  (See  page  22.) 

Your  best  defense  against 
ripoffs  while  traveling  is  to  watch 
your  car  closely  whenever  you’re 
in  a strange  service  station.  If  you 
think  deliberate  sabotage  has 
been  attempted,  report  the  of- 
fender to  consumer  authorities  in 
the  state,  such  as  any  official 
consumer  agency  or  the  Better 
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Business  Bureau.  Also,  more  and 
more  irritated  consumers  are  tak- 
ing shysters  to  court  and  collect- 
ing damages  far  exceeding  the 
amount  in  question.  This  concept 
of  “punitive  damages"  has  made 
the  “little  guy"  a fearsome  con- 
tender with  even  the  corporate 
giants. 

Insurance  is  widely  ped- 
dled through  the  mail  and  various 
magazines.  Some  companies 
have  an  excellent  reputation, 
while  others  are  real  fly-by-night 
operations.  A number  of  large 
retailing  firms  now  offer  insur- 
ance plans  to  their  customers. 

One  of  the  most  common 
types  of  hospital  insurance  ad- 
vertised is  that  which  pays  you  so 
much  a day  for  every  day  in  the 
hospital.  Most  of  these  do  not  pay 
if  you  stay  in  a government 
hospital.  Also,  they’re  usually 
limited  to  the  actual  hospital  stay, 
and  not  subsequent  outpatient 
treatment.  Working  to  these  in- 
surance companies’  profit  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  average  stay 
in  the  hospital  is  decreasing.  The 
odds  for  your  staying  in  the 
hospital  more  than  1 month — for 
any  reason — are  about  one  in  230. 

Accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  is  hardly 
evera  bargain  by  itself,  unless  you 
get  in  knife  fights  a lot.  You  should 
possess  an  adequate  amount  of 
life  insurance — period — without 
dependingon  an  accidental  death 
indemnity  to  make  up  a deficiency 
in  coverage. 

Dismemberment  insur- 
ance, which  pays  a stipulated 
amount  for  the  loss  of  eyes  or 
limbs,  is  usually  another  bad  in- 
vestment. Insurance  companies 
know  that  it’s  very  seldom  that  an 
accident,  automobile  or  other- 
wise, costs  a victim  an  eye  or  limb. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that 
you  should  try  to  play  the  odds 
where  all  risks  are  concerned. 
Your  insurance  protection, 
however,  should  be  comprehen- 
sive. For  example,  your  hospital 
insurance  should  cover  more  than 
just  one  type  of  illness  or  injury, 
and  your  auto  insurance  should 


not  be  limited  to  collisions  with 
red  Volkswagens. 

"Junk  ' telephone  calls  are 
now  getting  the  attention  of  the 
government.  This  type  of  adver- 
tising is  especially  irritating,  be- 
cause it  interrupts  your  privacy  to 
plug  a commercial  message. 

Some  aggressive  compa- 
niesareeven  installingautomated 
telephone  equipment  which  dials 
numbersfrom  a computer  list  and 
plays  a recorded  message.  If  the 
listener  hangs  up  on  this  compu- 
terized crockpot,  it  redials  the 
number  to  finish  its  pitch!  A 
number  of  states  have  already 
banned  their  use  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  expressed  concern. 

Did  you  ever  receive  mer- 
chandise that  you  didn’t  order? 
This  is  a method  of  solicitation 
used  by  some  charities,  many  of 
which  pocket  most  of  their  con- 
tributions in  administrative  and 
salary  costs.  The  gift  is  sent  to 
set  your  guilty  conscience  in  mo- 
tion, to  make  you  feel  obligated 
to  send  a donation.  If  you  don’t 
send  money,  you  are  hounded  to 
either  donate  or  return  the  gift. 
But  you  aren’t  liable  for  mer- 
chandise you  did  not  order,  and 
may  keep  or  throw  away  the  gift 
without  paying  for  it.  Most  legiti- 
mate charities  frown  on  this  type 
of  solicitation. 

The  ways  you  can  get 
ripped  off  are  practically  endless. 
You  can  protect  yourself  from 
almost  all  of  them,  however,  by 
following  these  ten  “consumer 
commandments.” 

1)  Take  all  advertising 
claims  with  a grain  of  salt.  Unbe- 
lievable claims  should  be  consid- 
ered just  that — unbelievable. 

2)  Never  be  pressured  into 
signing  a contract  because  of 
artificial  time  limits  imposed  by 
the  seller  or  for  a “bonus”  for 
immediate  signing. 

3)  Take  contracts  to  your 
Legal  Assistance  Officer  ortoyour 
lawyerfor  reviewing  BEFORE  you 
sign  them.  If  the  seller  balks  at 
this,  GET  UP  AND  LEAVE. 

4)  Remember  that  NOTH- 


ING is  a bargain  if  you  don't  need 
it.  Don't  allow  a salesperson  to 
set  your  priorities  for  family  or 
personal  purchases. 

5)  Insist  on  written 
guarantees  instead  of  accepting 
verbal  promises.  The  latter  are 
usually  worthless  in  court. 

6)  Never  withdraw  large 
sums  of  money  from  your  bank 
account  to  show  “good  faith  " on 
a business  deal.  Report  people 
asking  you  to  do  so  to  the  police. 

7)  Shoparound forthebest 
buy.  An  honest,  competitive  seller 
will  welcome  comparisons.  FOR- 
GET the  seller  who  doesn't  want 
to  allow  you  time  to  look  for  the 
best  deal. 

8)  Check  out  businesses 
you  don't  know  about  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau — and 
report  shady  practices  to  the  BBB. 

9)  Don’t  buy  something  if 
you  can't  pay  for  it.  Salespersons 
oftentryto  make  people  thinkthey 
can  afford  something  that  they 
cannot.  Don’t  be  shamed  into 
buying  something  or  let  someone 
exploit  your  false  pride. 

10)  Last,  but  not  least,  re- 
member that  there’s  no  such  thing 
asa  “free  lunch. "The  word  “free” 
has  become  the  most  expensive 
in  consumer  language.  Not  that 
legitimate  companies  don’t  use 
“free”  offers  at  various  times — but 
what’s  “free”  can't  be  worth  very 
much,  or  it  will  be  included  in  the 
priceof  whatyou’re  buying.  When 
the  “free”  item  costs  as  much  as 
it  would  on  the  open  market,  look 
out — someone’s  playing  you  for 
a sucker. 

Again,  most  businesses  are 
honest.  Businesses  today  are 
more  aware  of  consumers’  prob- 
lems than  ever.  And  they  recog- 
nize that  consumerism  is  not 
anti-business — because  every- 

one, including  the  business  peo- 
ple, are  consumers  in  the  final 
analysis. 

You  carry  a powerful  eco- 
nomic vote,  to  be  cast  in  the 
marketplace.  Businesses  are 
competing  for  that  vote — and  you 
can  vote  any  scoundrels  among 
them  right  out  of  business.  □ 
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For  many,  arrival 
in  Europe  is  the 
beginning  of  a 
great  adventure 
spent  absorbing  a 
new  culture  and 
seeing  places  most 
people  only  read 
about.  For  some, 
however,  it’s  only 
the  beginning  of 
troubled  times. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMAN,  carrying  a small 
child,  rides  the  escalator  in  silence.  She  looks 
tired.  Her  clothes  are  wrinkled,  her  hair  is 
in  disarray.  The  child  rests  her  head  on  her 
mother’s  shoulder. 

Butthe  womanisn't alone.  Allaround 


her,  other  women,  countless  children  of  all 
sizes  and  dozens  of  unshaven  soldiers  clog 
the  escalators  as  they  disgorge  their  cargo 
into  a large  room. 

Through  the  right  wall  two  shiny 
silver  carousels  jut  into  the  room.  White 
screens  divide  this  room  from  the  area 
beyond.  In  front  of  each  screen  there  are 
low  tables.  Beside  each  stands  an  MP  with 
an  armband  that  says  CUSTOMS.  One  MP 
in  a roped-off  area  holds  a large  dog  straining 
at  its  leash. 
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Anticipation  ...  it  seems 
like  an  eternity  since  the 
plane  landed.  How  long 
has  it  been  since  she  saw 
him  last?  Finally,  the  big 
doors  open  and  . . . 


Behind  the  screens  there's  another 
crowd  of  people.  They  look  fresher,  but 
they’re  tense  and  speak  in  low  tones  as  they 
anxiously  scan  the  crowds  flowing  off  the 
escalators. 

The  people  behind  the  screens  begin 
to  spot  familiar  faces  among  the  new  arrivals, 
there  are  tearful  embraces  among  adults  and 
joyous  whoops  from  children  as  they  leap 
into  the  arms  of  waiting  fathers.  Some  tears 
appear  when  no  familiar  faces  are  spotted. 

As  the  initial  euphoria  of  seeing  loved 
ones  wears  off,  tones  again  become  hushed. 
The  realization  takes  over  that  the  plane 
ride  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  room  continues  to  fill  and  people 
congregate  around  the  carousels.  Soon 
luggage  begins  to  appear  through  the  little 
doors  above  each  carousel.  The  customs 
people  begin  checking  the  luggage  being 
piled  on  their  tables.  The  MP  with  the  dog 
quietly  asks  some  of  the  people  to  pile  their 
bags  in  the  roped-off  area  and  step  back. 
On  command,  the  dog  eagerly  sniffs  each 
piece.  He  finds  nothing.  The  people  retrieve 


their  luggage  and  leave.  j 

Finally,  the  escalators  are  empti 
Another  planeload  of  American  soldiers  ar ' 
dependents  is  on  German  soil.  Many  ai 
here  for  the  first  time. 

Shortly  they’ll  open  the  doors  of  tfli 
Rhein-Main  Aerial  Port  terminal  and  stdll 
out  to  see  Germany  for  the  first  time  fro  ” 
ground  level.  sL 

For  many  it’s  the  beginning  of  a gre;  v 
adventure — 2 or  3 years  of  absorbing  a ne 
culture,  experiencing  life  outside  the  Unitei 
States  and  visiting  places  most  people  on 
read  about  in  history  books. 

For  some,  however,  it  may  be  tl- 


beginning  of  a nightmare — a difficult  tin|1 

r I 


of  financial  hardship,  marital  problems  ar 
homesickness.  1 

The  people  on  this  particular  plan  / 
are  typical  of  those  who  arrive  in  German  J 
day  in  and  day  out.  Some  of  their  problerrj 
begin  immediately  when  loved  ones  ( , 
sponsors  don’t  show  up  to  greet  them. 

But  they’re  not  alone.  There  ar, 
people  at  the  terminal  who  devote  then 
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ves  to  helping  soldiers  and  dependents 
ve  as  easy  a time  as  possible  coming  to, 
leaving  Germany. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ernest  L.  Mit- 
sll  is  NCOIC  of  the  Aerial  Port  Liaison 
fice,  4th  Transportation  Brigade  at 
lein-Main  Aerial  Port,  near  Frankfurt. 

The  people  problems  that  develop  at 
lein-Main  fall  on  the  liaison  office  to  sort 
t.  “It's  the  job  of  the  liaison  office  to 
iist  all  Army,  Navy  and  Department  of 
fense  (DOD)-sponsored  passengers 
ming  and  going  through  the  Rhein-Main 
rial  Port,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Mitchell. 

Arrivals  number  about  650  per  day. 
t Mitchell  has  many  happy  stories  to  tell 
reunions  in  the  airport,  well-prepared 
ansors  greeting  new  arrivals,  and  soldiers 
d dependents  leaving  Germany — through 
; same  terminal — who  have  only  good 
ngs  to  say  about  their  tour  in  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  he  also  has  another 
le  to  tell.  There’s  the  classic  case,  repeated 
) often,  of  soldiers  getting  themselves  and 
;ir  families  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  “We 


had  a wife  and  child  here  recently,”  says 
Sgt  Mitchell,  “who  were  supposed  to  be 
met  by  the  husband.  As  it  turned  out  she 
arrived  3 days  before  he  even  left  the  States. 

“Instead  of  coming  over,  reporting 
in  and  getting  settled  before  he  sent  his  family 
over,  this  soldier  decided  to  drop  his  wife 
and  child  at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York, 
then  drive  to  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  Jersey'to  make  his  port  call  flight. 

“When  his  wife  arrived  and  he  wasn’t 
there  to  meet  her,  she  was  brought  to  our 
office.  It  was  hard  for  us  to  get  information 
because  she  didn’t  know  much  about  the 
military.  (The  problem  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  had  married  only 
10  days  before  his  port  call.) 

“Shedidn’t  know  where  he  was  being 
assigned,  didn’t  have  his  Social  Security 
number,  no  I.D.  card  or  even  a copy  of 
his  orders,”  says  Sgt  Mitchell.  “It  took  us 
about  6 hours  to  pinpoint  that  the  man  was 
still  in  the  States  and  his  flight  wasn’t 
scheduled  for  another  2 days.  She  couldn’t 
use  the  base  hotel,  which  was  already  fully 


. . . the  long  wait  is  over. 
Rhein-Main  is  once  again 
the  scene  of  a joyful 
reunion.  It’s  a scene 
that's  repeated  many 
times  everyday.  For  now 
it’s  a happy  ending. 
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While  waiting  for 
baggage  at  Rhein-Main, 
soldiers  of  all  ranks  and 
branches  of  service, 
and  dependents,  have  a 
few  moments  to  relax 
and  reflect  on  what  lies 
ahead. 


booked,  because  she  didn’t  have  an  I.D. 
card  or  a copy  of  his  orders.  We  helped 
her  get  a hotel  room  nearby  and  insured 
that  she  had  enough  marks  to  pay  the  bills 
and  buy  food.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  problems  that 
Sgt  Mitchell  and  his  co-workers  are  called 
on  to  handle. 

Many  of  the  problems  are  avoided 
if  a soldier  is  command  sponsored  and  the 
sponsor  takes  the  time  to  let  the  family  know 
what  to  expect. 

For  the  soldier  without  a sponsor, 
there’s  usually  no  such  help  available.  Most 
of  the  families  soldiers  interviewed  at 
Rhein-Main  came  to  Germany  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  what  to  expect  on  arrival. 

Marital  status  and  rank  determine 
how  a soldier  is  processed  on  arrival.  Single 


soldiers,  grades  E4  and  below,  and  married  ; 
soldiers  of  the  same  ranks  who  arrive  without 
their  families,  are  met  by  personnel  of  the 
21st  Replacement  Battalion.  (See  page  32.)\ . 

Family  groups,  and  soldiers  E5  and  f 
above,  are  usually  met  by  their  sponsors,  ' 
who  take  over  from  there.  If  they  have  no 
sponsor  these  people  go  to  the  base  hotel.  ■. 
Their  unit  is  notified  of  their  arrival.  f 

The  Air  Force  operates  the  terminal, ,|l 
but  until  the  passenger  is  processed  they're  1 
the  responsibility  of  Sgt  Mitchell’s  office, 

”We  handle  all  outbound  Army,  ( 
Navy  and  DOD  passengers  and  passengers 
of  all  services  on  emergency  leave.  Passen-  | 
gers  who  have  problems  with  their  port  calls  ' \ 
or  reservations  are  also  referred  to  us,”  says  E 
Sgt  Mitchell.  I 

“We  get  involved  with  inbound  pas- 
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engersif  their  sponsorisn’t  waiting  forthem 
ir  if  a husband  isn't  waiting  when  a family 
irrives.  We  help  them  locate  the  husband 
ir  sponsor.” 

From  their  tiny  office  tucked  between 
he  inbound  and  outbound  lounges  of  the 
erminal,  Sgt  Mitchell  and  his  co-workers 
nonitor  the  nearly  continuous  flow  of 
oldiers  and  dependents  into  and  out  of 
jermany. 

”We  clear  all  Army,  Navy  and  other 
ervice  civilian  personnel  into  the  Military 
Urlift  Command  (MAC)  system,  no  matter 
vhat  their  status.  Most  passengers  have 
eservations  and  port  calls.  They  walk  right 
n and  process  onto  their  flights,”  says  Sgt 
/litchell.  “Those  who  don’t  have  reserva- 
ions  or  a port  call  or  have  some  other 
iroblem  come  to  us.  Once  these  passengers 
re  processed,  they  become  the  Air  Force 
esponsibility.” 

Even  though  some  people  may  have 
leard  unpleasant  stories  about  being 
ammed  like  sardines  into  MAC  flights  going 
0 or  coming  from  Germany,  Sgt  Mitchell 
ays  that  isn’t  the  case. 

“Actually  you  have  it  better  on  a 
4AC  flight  than  on  a normal  commercial 
barter  flight.  A stretch  DC-8,  or  a DC-10 
/idebody  that  some  of  the  MAC  contract 
arriers  are  using  now,  will  normally  hold 
19  passengers  for  MAC  use.  That  same 
lane  would  hold  252  passengers  on  a 
ommercial  charter  flight.  MAC  flights  have 
bout  the  same  leg  room  as  a regular 
cheduled  commercial  flight.” 

Even  the  Rhein-Main  terminal  isn’t 
luch  different  on  most  days  from  a busy 
ivilian  airport  terminal. 

Most  of  the  people  leaving  are  happy, 
nless  they’re  going  home  on  emergency 
;ave  or  there’s  a problem  with  their  reser- 
ation.  There’s  a lot  of  chatter  and  friendly 
lughter  in  the  departure  lounge.  Younger 
aldiers  imagine  out  loud  what  they’re  going 
) do  when  they  get  “back  to  the  world.” 

But  on  the  inbound  side,  the  levity 
)r  the  most  part  is  missing.  There  are  just 
)o  many  unknowns  still  to  be  faced.  The 
id  farewells  with  friends  and  relatives  are 
ill  fresh  memories.  The  girlfriend  left 
;hind  is  still  a vivid  image. 

For  the  single  soldier  arriving  in 
ermany  there’s  just  more  soldiers  to  greet 
i.m,  more  barracks  toface  and  perhaps  “war 
ories”  about  how  bad  it  is  in  Germany. 

For  the  wives  and  children,  arrival 
IS  mixed  blessings.  It’s  a relief  to  get  off 
lie  plane,  to  breathe  some  fresh  air  and 
|;rhaps  see  a familiar  face.  But  the  shock 


of  facing  a new  culture,  a strange  language 
and  a lifestylethat’s  radically  different  from 
stateside  has  only  started  to  sink  in. 

Only  time  will  tell  how  each  individual 
will  handle  the  European  experience.  It  can 
be  as  varied  as  the  individual  personalities 
involved.  The  Army  can  only  do  so  much 
to  help  soldiers  and  dependents  prepare  for 
Germany.  It’s  up  to  each  individual  to 
determine  if  the  tour  is  a great  adventure 
or  a nightmare.  □ 


An  MP  dog  goes  into 
action  checking  for 
possible  contraband 
in  selected  luggage 
arriving  at  Rhein-Main. 
This  check  is  done 
instead  of  the  normal 
customs  inspection. 


In  coming  months,  SOLDIERS  will 
examine  the  quality  of  life  experienced  by 
Americans  stationed  in  West  Berlin,  the 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy.  New  efforts 
by  the  Army  to  upgrade  living  conditions  in 
Europe  will  also  be  covered. 
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Single  and  unaccompanied  soldiers,  E4  and 
below,  begin  their  European  tour  at  the  21st 
Replacement  Battalion.  Here,  they’re  assigned  to 
a unit  and  introduced  to  Europe. 


IN  THH  HARI  summer  of  l*J7l. 
a \oiing  private  first  class  excitedly 
hopped  a plane  at  McGuire  Air 
lorce  Base.  N.J.,  with  a couple 
hundred  other  soldiers  and  headed 
for  Germany. 

,\t  the  time  there  were  less 
pleasant  places  for  soldiers  to  go, 
so  this  soldier  and  his  friends  were 
more  than  happy  to  be  going  to  the 
land  of  legendary  castles,  oceans  of 
beer  and  reputedly  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world. 

Kven  the  cramped  flight  over 
and  the  heavy  luggage  didn't  damp- 
en this  soldier's  spirit.  On  arrival, 
however,  he  began  to  wonder  if  he 
was  so  well  off. 

He  and  his  fellow  travelers 
were  met  at  the  airport  by  soldiers 
from  the  2 1st  Replacement  Battal- 
ion. They  were  loaded  onto  buses 
and  taken  to  the  heart  of  Frankfurt. 
Germany. 

Soon  the  vehicle  pulled  up 
to  a crumbling, dingy-walled  kaserne 
with  a black  iron  gate.  The  gate 
parted  and  they  drove  into  a com- 
pound where  a sign  said:  “Welcome 
to  Germany  and  the  21st  Replace- 
ment Station." 

For  the  next  20  hours  or  so 
the  young  soldier  catnapped  on  the 
floor  of  a dirty,  windowless  castle- 
like structure  in  the  middle  of  the 
compound  while  he  waited  for 
orders.  None  of  the  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  compound  or 
even  approach  the  gate  to  look 
outside. 

Finally,  he  and  a group  of 
other  soldiers  were  called  to  a 
formation,  given  their  orders,  then 
put  on  a bus  heading  to  their  new 
units. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  rest  of 
his  tour  in  Germany  lived  up  to  his 
expectations.  But  his  short  stay  in 
the  21st  Replacement  Station  is  still 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

Well,  things  have  changed 
since  then.  Soldiers  arriving  in  Ger- 
many today  are  still  greeted  by  the 
2 1 St  Replacement  Battalion.  Butthe 
old  kaserne  downtown  has  been 
closed  and  a soldier’s  initial  intro- 
duction to  Germany  is  considerably 
more  pleasant. 

The  battalion  is  now  located 
at  the  intersection  of  two  major 
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thoroughfares  near  the  Abrams 
Building,  headquarters  of  V Corps 
in  Frankfurt. 

Across  the  street  there's  an 
American  shopping  center  that  pro- 
vides everything  the  soldier  might 
need  during  his  short  stay  at  the 
battalion. 

New  arrivals  are  processed 
by  the  Replacement  Control  Section 
of  the  21st  Replacement  Battalion. 
The  NCOIC  is  Sergeant  First  Class 
William  J.  Watson. 

“Total  stay  in  the  battalion,” 
says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Watson,  “is  about 
36  hours.  Sometimes  due  to  paper- 
work or  assignment  problems  some 
stay  longer,  but  on  the  average  the 
stay  is  36  hours.” 

All  single  soldiers,  grades  E4 
and  below,  and  those  in  the  same 
grades  who  arrive  without  their 
families  come  to  the  station.  Women 
come  to  the  2 1 st  only  when  the  hotel 
at  Rhein-Main  Airport  is  full.  One 
room  in  the  battalion  barracks  is 
reserved  for  women. 

The  job  of  the  battalion  is 
to  get  the  soldier  on  his  way  to  an 
assignment  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
processing  begins  immediately  after 
arrival. 

“Soldiers  arriving  from  the 
airport  go  to  our  briefing  room,” 
says  Sgt  Watson.  “They’re  told 
what  toexpect  from  the  assignments 
branch  where  they’ll  be  going  next. 


They  fill  out  locator  cards  and  get 
bedding  slips.” 

Then  they ’re  marched  tothe 
assignment  branch.  They  speak  to 
interviewers  in  the  various  sections 
who  insure  that  records  are  squared 
away  and  that  assignment 
guarantees  are  met.  The  soldier  is 
given  an  assignment  to  a specific 
unit  and  instructed  to  await  orders 
to  move  out. 

“After  they  return  from  the 
assignment  branch  we  explain  the 
policies  of  the  battalion  and  show 
them  a film  about  the  Army  in 
Europe,”  says  Sgt  Watson.  “They 
are  then  released  to  go  to  their 
rooms.  They’re  required  to  make 
two  formations  a day  at  8:15  and 
12:15  p.m.  These  are  shipping  for- 
mations.” 

The  newly  arrived  soldiers 
have  some  simple  rules  to  follow, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  relaxed. 

“They’re  required  to  stay  in 
seasonal  Class  A uniform,”  says  Sgt 
Watson.  “But  basically  they  can 
come  and  go  as  they  please . We  have 
a pass  policy,  but  that’s  simply  to 
help  us  keep  track  of  people.  They 
can  sign  out  on  pass  from  1800  to 
2400hours.  (It’sapassin  nameonly; 
they  simply  sign  out.)  They’re  al- 
lowed to  go  within  a three-block 
radius  of  the  unit.  We  feel  that’s 
reasonable  since  everything  they 
need  in  American  facilities  is  within 


that  area.” 

Most  of  the  time  in  the 
battalion  is  spent  waiting,  or  pulling 
some  minor  details.  If  a soldier 
arrives  in  the  battalion  at  6 a.m.  his 
processing  is  usually  complete  by 
9a.m.  He’s  then  free  until  the  12:15 
formation  and  again  after  that. 

The  only  hangup  is  that  you’ll 
have  to  wait  until  you  reach  your 
permanent  unit  to  sample  the  Ger- 
man culture. 

“We  discourage  new  arrivals 
from  going  into  German  establish- 
ments while  here,”  explains  Sgt 
Watson.  “It’s  mainly  to  protect 
them  from  being  taken  advantage 
of.  We’ve  had  cases  of  soldiers 
paying  $12  for  a couple  of  beers. 
We  don’t  say  they  can’t  go  into 
German  establishments;  we  just 
strongly  discourage  it.” 

One  thing  you  won’t  get  at 
the  21st  Replacement  Battalion  is 
a lot  of  information  about  the  unit 
you’re  being  assigned  to. 

“Our  policy  is  not  to  relate 
anythingto  anybody  about  anyplace 
because  it  has  a tendency  to  backfire 
on  us,”  says  Sgt  Watson.  “If  we 
say  a place  is  beautiful  and  you  get 
down  there  and  don’t  like  it,  then 
you  assume  that  the  guys  at  the  2 1 st 
are  lying  to  you.” 

But  they  will  give  you  all 
possible  information  about  the 
Army  in  Europe,  German  money 
exchange  rates  and  so  forth. 

Processing  takes  place  7 days 
a week.  The  16-member  cadre  in 
the  Replacement  Control  Section 
handle  an  average  of  200-250  people 
per  day.  Before  a soldier  leaves  the 
battalion  he’s  squared  away  and 
ready  to  go  to  his  new  unit. 

“At  the  shipping  formations, 
everyone  going  to  the  same  place 
is  grouped  together,  put  on  buses 
and  sent  on  their  way.  If  they  have 
to  go  by  train  we  get  their  tickets 
and  insure  they  get  on  the  right  train. 
We  notify  the  units  that  they  have 
X number  of  people  coming  on  a 
particular  train,”  says  Sgt  Watson. 

The  short  stay  at  the  21st 
Replacement  Battalion  should  be  a 
pleasant  experience  for  most  sol- 
diers. It’s  clean,  fairly  quiet  and  a 
good  place  to  develop  a positive 
attitude  about  the  tour  ahead.  □ 


In  briefings  at  the  battalion,  above,  new  arrivals  are  given  basic  information  about 
living  in  Germany  and  the  U.S.  Army’s  mission  in  Europe. 
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Apollo  man  Johnson 


Kid  collector  Nolen 


Look  what  the 
Army's  done  for  Sgt  Willie 
Johnson.  Six  years  ago  he 
was  a 140-pound  mere- 
skin-and-bones  Marine. 
Now  he's  a well-muscled 
Guardsman, 

To  tell  the  truth,  it 
probably  wasn't  military 
service  alone  that  built  Sgt 
Johnson's  new  shape.  Be- 
sides serving  with  the  Ohio 
Army  National  Guard  in 
Akron,  he’s  spent  the  last 
6 years  in  an  intensive 
body-building  program. 

All  that  lifting  and 
flexing  won  Sgt  Johnson 
the  1974  "Mr.  Apollo”  title. 
He  continues  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  competition 
when  his  schedule  allows. 


When  Lt  Col  Bill 
Nolen  was  assigned  for 
duty  to  Seoul,  Korea,  he 
gave  up  coin  collecting  and 
started  collecting  kids. 

He  gathered  shoe- 
shine  boys  and  beggars  off 
the  street,  billeted  them  in 
his  off-post  quarters  and  is 
turning  them  into  respon- 
sible citizens. 

As  their  foster  father, 
Lt  Col  Nolen  makes  them 
toe  the  line.  The  kids  wash 
the  dishes  and  their  own 
clothing,  and  the  door  is 
locked  at  11  p.m.  sharp.  “I 
have  five  boys  in  school, 
three  of  them  deliver  news- 
papers. Five  others  have 
factory  jobs.  They  can  give 
their  earnings  to  their  nat- 
ural families  or  put  it  into 
bank  savings,”  he  says. 

Lt  Col  Nolen's  goal 
isn’tto  make  Americans  out 
of  his  live-in  charges. 
Rather,  he  wants  them  to 
become  productive  Korean 
citizens.  “I  want  their 
dreams  to  help  them- 
selves— and  their  country,” 
he  says. 
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The  man  extending 
his  hand  looks  like  Abe 
Lincoln,  16th  President 
of  the  United  States. 
However,  by  some  time 
warp,  the  soldiers  standing 
at  attention  are  20th  Cen- 
tury Army  National 
Guardsmen. 

A mock  Presidential 
review  (with  Andrew  Bur- 
nett in  the  Lincoln  role) 
marked  the  completion  of 
a mock  air  assault  staged 
by  the  42d  Division  of  the 
New  York  Army  National 
Guard  before  a crowd  of 
20,000  onlookers. 


All  those  years  of 
fishing  the  muddy  Chatta- 
hoochee River  have  finally 
paid  off  for  MSgt  Wayman 
Howard  and  his  son  Ray- 
mond. Although  it's  too  late 
to  grab  the  trophy  for  this 
year’s  Bass  Master  Tour- 
nament at  Fort  Banning, 
Ga.,  "Old  Bigmouth”  has 
finally  been  hooked  by 


The  Howards  and  Old  Bigmouth 

some  photographic  sleight 
of  hand. 

Now  how’s  Sgt 
Howard  going  to  reel  him 
in? 


Snuggling  up  to  a 
python  doesn’t  make  you  a 
jungle  expert,  but  1st  Lt 
Beverly  Poulin  had  already 
proven  herself.  She’s  the 
first  woman  to  complete 
jungle  training  at  the  Jungle 
Operation  Center,  Fort 
Sherman,  Canal  Zone. 

Since  part  of  her 


platoon  was  going  through 
the  course,  Lt  Poulin  de- 
cided she  would  too.  Her 
“why  not”  attitude  had  al- 
ready gotten  her  through 
airborne  and  air  assault 
schools. 

“I  wasn’t  trying  to  be 
thefirstwomanto  complete 
the  course,”  says  Lt  Poulin. 
“Itwasjust something  I had 
to  do.  Being  the  first  excites 
me  a little  bit,  but  proving 
to  myself  that  I could  do  it 
was  enough  for  me.” 


2nd  Lt  Laverne 
Smith  has  the  kind  of  job 
where  a woman  can  let  her 
hairdown.  Asassistantclub 
manager  of  the  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  Officers  Club,  she 
doesn’t  wear  her  uniform 
on  the  job. 

Here,  with  cook 
Stanley  Jelen,  Lt  Smith  is 
making  sure  everything 
tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 
As  part  of  her  duties,  she 
supervises  the  food  opera- 
tion and  is  catering  man- 
ager of  the  club. 


Lincoln  visits  the  42d 


Poulin  hugs  a python 


Smith  checking  Jelen’s  wares 
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The  job  calls  for  a special  kind  of  airborne  soldier. 
This  highly  motivated  professional  takes  every  possibi 
precaution  to  insure  the  paratrooper’s  safety  “all  the  way. 


Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Cindi  Smi 


JUMPMASTERS  are  airborne  soldiers 
who've  willingly  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  lives  of  other  paratroopers.  It’s  not 
a job  for  everyone,  or  one  that  everyone 
wants. 

“Jumpmasteringis  apersonal  thing,” 
says  Staff  Sergeant  Donald  Woodlief,  an 
instructor  at  Fort  Bragg’s  82d  Airborne 
Division  Advanced  Airborne  School. 

“Seldom  does  a jumpmaster  get 
visibly  rewarded  for  a job  well  done,”  says 
SSgt  Woodlief,  who  has  been  jumping  for 
14  years.  “The  greatest  satisfaction  and 
rewards  come  from  within.  Wearing  your 
parachute  wings  has  to  be  enough  incen- 
tive.” 

A jumpmaster  is  responsible  for 
insuringthat  every  paratrooper  about  to  load 
an  aircraft  has  received  the  required  jump 
briefing  and  has  the  parachute  properly 
adjusted. 

Once  aboard  the  aircraft,  the  jump- 
master  coordinates  with  the  pilots  on  the 
exact  procedures  to  follow  before  allowing 
the  troops  to  jump. 

Confidence  is  a key  to  being  a good 
jumpmaster.  The  ability  to  perform  their 
duties  as  if  blindfolded  commands  the 
respect  of  the  jumpers  under  their  control. 

“The  jumpmaster  is  the  expert  who’s 
telling  me  I’m  ready  to  make  a safe  exit,” 
says  a paratrooper  about  to  make  his  12th 

SPECIALIST  5 CINDI  SMALL  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


jump.  “I’m  more  or  less  putting  my  life  ini  j 
his  hands,  so  he’d  better  know  what  he 
doing.” 

The  Advanced  Airborne  Schoc  I 
where  jumpmasters  receive  their  trainin  | 
has  a reputation  for  being  tough.  Only 
of  10  soldiers  starting  the  course  gradual 
The  course  develops  the  confidence  tl  ] 
jumpmaster  needs. 

“The  demands  on  a jumpmaster  ai|| 
so  great  that  it  takes  a special  kind  of  perso 
to  want  the  job,”  says  Sgt  Woodlief.  "N( 
only  do  you  need  a great  sense  of  adventun 
but  you  also  have  to  be  willing  to  take  thinj  | 
one  step  further  than  the  average  person. 

Most  jumpmasters  feel  the  need  t 
become  airborne  “all  the  way.”  They  aren 
satisfied  with  just  jumping;  rather  they  wai  I 
to  be  in  control  of  the  jump.  “They’ve  ha  I 
sufficient  jump  background  and  experienc  j 
to  want  to  add  one  more  degree  of  profc 
sionalism  to  their  airborne  career,”  says 
Woodlief. 

Requirementsforbeingajumpmastc  | 
go  beyond  those  stated  in  the  regulation' 
be  at  least  an  E5,  graduate  of  the  basi  | 
airborne  school,  have  a minimum  of  1 
parachute  jumps  and  have  no  physic: 
limitations. 

“A  jumpmaster  must  also  have  pos 
live  leadership — the  ability  to  contn  | 
hundreds  of  soldiers.  He  must  be  a highl 
motivated,  professional  soldier,”  says  S{| 
Woodlief.  “The  commander  relies  fully  o 
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Top,  82d  Airborne  Division  paratroopers  board  aircra^  for  a mass  tactical 
jump.  Above,  troops  on  board  prepare  for  take-off.  (Photo  by  Ed  Nelson.) 


his  jumpmaster  for  the  safety  of  all  the 
troops,  so  he  has  to  be  the  best.” 

Regardless  of  rank  or  title,  the  jump- 
master  is  the  boss.  “It’s  not  unusual  for 
a sergeant  to  require  someone  of  superior 
rank  to  remove  and  readjust  his  parachute 
if  it’s  wrong.  If  something  goes  wrong,  it’s 
our  responsibility,”  says  Sgt  Woodlief. 

Eight  of  the  jumpmasters  at  Fort 
Bragg  are  women  who  are  working  to  counter 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  paratroopers 
they  work  with. 

Specialist  5 Janice  Blackwell  has 
logged  more  than  40  jumps  and  received 
her  jumpmaster  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Iristitutefor  Military  Assistance.  “There  are 
many  men  who  may  hesitate  at  first,  but 
they’ll  grow  accustomed  to  seeing  me  and 
accepting  me  as  a jumpmaster,”  she  says. 

“All  jumpmasters  are  special  peo- 
ple,” says  Sgt  Woodlief.  “If  soldiers  are 
looking  for  a challenging  job,  and  are  willing 
to  do  it  well  with  great  personal  satisfaction 
as  their  reward,  then  they’re  jumpmaster 
material.” 

He  didn’t  say  it,  but  thousands  of 
soldiers  would  also  add — there’s  a lot  of 
respect  that  goes  with  the  job,  too.  □ 


Rigged 

fertile 


For  rigger  and 
paratrooper  alike, 
the  rigger  motto, 
“I  will  be 
sure  always,”  is 
a code  to  live  by. 

Maj  Charles  Ray 


SOMETIMES  MOTTOS  have  a 
way  of  losing  their  meaning  over 
time.  For  the  parachute  rigger,  that 
time  hasn’t  come.  They  must  live 
their  motto  every  day:  “I  will  be 
sure  always.” 

The  rigger  packs  each  para- 
chute to  insure  the  combat  para- 
trooper a safe  trip  from  plane  to 
ground.  When  soldiers  leap  from  an 
airplane  they  can  only  hope  that  the 
rigger  has  done  his  job.  Second 
chances  are  hard  to  come  by  in  this 
business. 

Parachute  riggers  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  red  fatigue  cap 
they  wear  and  the  black  wings  with 
the  word  “rigger”  worn  with  the 
silver  jump  wings  over  the  right 
breast  pocket. 

Every  rigger  earns  jump 
wings  at  Airborne  School  before 
going  to  the  Quartermaster  School 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  to  learn  rigging. 

Each  student  goes  through  9 
weeks  of  tough,  hands-on,  self- 
paced  instruction  in  parachute 
packing,  air  delivery  techniques  and 
air  item  maintenance. 

Throughout  the  course,  stu- 
dents are  tested  for  how  quickly  and 
accurately  they  can  accomplish  as- 
signed tasks.  For  a rigger,  mental 
alertness  is  critical  at  all  times. 

As  the  ultimate  test  of  how 
well  they’ve  learned  their  trade, 
students  at  Fort  Lee  jump  with  the 
parachute  they  pack  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  course. 

During  the  rest  of  the  rigger 
course,  students  learn  air  delivery 
techniques  and  maintenance  of  air 
items.  In  air  delivery  classes  they 
rig  and  drop  such  items  as  howitzers, 
jeeps  and  gamma  goats.  In  the 
maintenance  phase,  emphasis  is  on 
sewing  the  huge  canopies. 

The  tedious  training  at  Fort 
Lee,  however,  only  begins  to 
prepare  the  soldier  for  the  real 
world  of  the  rigger. 

In  Fort  Bragg’s  82d  Airborne 
Division,  for  example,  riggers  must 
keep  combat  equipment  and  sup- 
plies (enough  for  72  hours)  ready 
for  immediate  deployment.  That’s 
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in  addition  to  day-to-day  work 
keeping  air  items  ready  for  normal 
division  training  requirements. 

Each  of  the  division’s  para- 
chutes is  repacked  every  120  days, 
and  all  new  air  items  received  by 
the  division  are  inspected  and  certi- 
fied by  the  riggers  as  safe  to  use. 

There’s  no  relief  from  ev- 
eryday soldiering  either,  such  as 
inspections,  field  training  and  phys- 
ical training. 

“During  the  Zaire  alert  our 
people  worked  around  the  clock  to 
get  a brigade  rigged  to  go,”  says 
Captain  Myron  Kryschtal,  com- 
mander, Air  Equipment  Support 
Company,  407th  Supply  and  Service 
Battalion,  Fort  Bragg.  “During 
normal  times  it’s  not  unusual  for 
some  of  our  riggers  to  work  36  to 
50  hours  at  a stretch,  getting  ready 
for  an  exercise  or  a large  air  drop.” 
(See  “Four  Days  In  May,”  No- 
vember ’78  SOLDIERS) 

The  riggers  aren’t  limited  to 
a normal  8-hour  day.  They  work 
until  they’re  finished. 

“Some  of  the  riggers  go  to 
work  as  early  as  4 in  the  morning,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Daly , commander,  407th  Supply  and 
Service  Battalion,  “to  get  their 
equipment  laid  out  so  they  can  get 
right  to  work  after  PT  and  the  other 
early  morning  details. 

“If  a rigger  gets  his  work 
done  satisfactorily  before  the  end 
of  the  normal  duty  day,”  says  Lt 
Col  Daly,  “he  earns  the  right  to  time 
off.” 

But  there’s  more  to  riggers 
then  just  being  hard  workers.  Ma- 
turity, devotion  to  duty  and  initia- 
tive are  words  that  describe  a rigger. 
They  have  no  special  songs  and 
there’s  no  special  cadence  chant 
when  they  do  PT.  Their  only 
“badges”  are  their  red  hats  and  the 
identifying  “Rigger”  worn  with 
their  silver  jump  wings. 

Riggers  know  how  important 
their  job  is.  They  have  faith  in 
themselves. 

Their  motto,  “I  will  be  sure 
always,”  is  more  than  idle  chatter. 
For  the  rigger  and  paratrooper  alike, 
it’s  literally  a code  to  live  by.  □ 


“They’re  a bunch  of 
clowns,”  says  Col  William 
Spencer,  executive  officer, 
Gorges  Army  Hospital,  Canal 
Zone,  when  asked  about  his  fam- 
ily. A portrait  he  shows  of  his  wife, 
Darlene,  confirms  that. 

Darlene  carries  a magical 
feather  duster  and  calls  herself 
‘‘Dazey.’’  She  started  clowning 
around  after  attending  a 10-week 
clowning  course  in  Richmond,  Va. 
At  the  time  she  was  46-years  old 
and  raising  6 kids. 

Today,  youngest  son  Paul 
wears  polka-dot  outfits  and  calls 
himself  “Tad.”  David  (“Curly”) 
rides  a unicycle  and  carries  a bird 
puppet. 

The  clowning  increases 
with  age.  Six-foot,  5-inch,  18- 
year-old  son  Jim  is  a little  boy  in 
knickersand  answers  to  “Bimbo.” 

Older  son  Scott  is  a bum 
who  carries  a bouquet  of  daisies. 

There  seemed  to  hope  for 
daughter  Merle  when  she  married 
Captain  Mark  Lenneville.  But  the 
madness  got  to  them  too. 

Together,  the  Spencer 
family  clowns  spread  joy  and 
happiness  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
at  hospitals,  orphanages,  nursing 
homes  and  in  parades.  It’s  all  for 
charity. 

“Clowning  is  living  in  a 
fantasy  world,”  says  Dazey.  But 
to  the  Spencer  family,  clowning 
is  real — it  reflects  long  hours  of 
practice  and  love  as  a clowning 
family.  □ 


SP5  Manuel  Gom^z 


Col  Spencer  has 
been  transferred  to 
Panama,  but  for  the 
time  being,  his 
family  of  clowns 
will  continue  to  do 
their  thing  in  San 
Antonio.  Wherever 
the  Spencer  family 
goes,  days  will  be 
brighter  and 
happier. 


DECEMBER  1978 
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"You’re  always  bright  and  cheerful  when  we  fall-in'  in 
the  morning.  What  are  you  up  to,  McSpadden?” 


"I  can’t  find  a stockin',  Mom — can  I use  Dad's  ol'  duffel 
bag  instead?" 


Point  of  View 

It  was  getting  close  to  deadline  and  the 
managing  editor  was  plainly  worried.  “No  terrorism, 
riots,  demonstrations,  rape,  murder,  arson  in  the 
news  to  play  up  as  our  headline  story?  What  shall 
we  do?” 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  the  city  editor.  “Some- 
thing will  turn  up.  I still  have  faith  in  human  nature.” 


You’ve  Been  In  Korea  Too  Long  When; 

• You  consider  opening  a Kentucky  Fried  Squid 
Fast  Food  Restaurant  in  Seoul. 

• Your  pregnant  American  wife  gets  a craving  for 
kimchi  and  pickles. 

• You  go  on  a Korean  “fad”  diet  by  eating  with 
only  one  chopstick. 

• You  decide  to  change  your  last  name  from  Smith 
to  Kim. 

From  the  “Communicator," 
1st  Signal  Brigade,  Korea. 


"And  another  by-product  of  your  training  will  be  that 
always  popular  outdoorsy  look.’’ 
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RESERVISTS  GO  AIRBORNE  - 

DOUBLE  TIIVS 

John  Rasmuson 
Photos  by  SP5  Ron  Ackerman 


HE  STANDS  rigidly  at  parade 
rest,  rivulets  of  water  creeping 
downhisface.  Inthe  steamyheat, 
it’s  hard  to  tell  whether  it’s  sweat 
or  tears. 

A medic  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  sergeant  major 
behind  thedustyfield  desk.  Atom 
ligament  is  forcing  Reserve 
trainee  132  to  drop  out  of  Air- 
borne School.  The  sergeant 
major  pulls  the  man’s  records, 
then  says,  “Okay,  132,  have  the 
ambulance  take  you  back.’’ 

The  trainee  snaps  to  at- 


tention. “Yes,  Sergeant!  Air- 
borne!’’ he  bellows.  “All  the 
way.  Sergeant!  Airborne  . . . 
next  year!’’ 

Such  grit  isn’t  unique  at 
the  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  once-a- 
year  Airborne  School.  Conduct- 
ed by  the  Devens-based  10th 
Special  Forces  Group!  ABN),  the 
school  qualifies  select  Army  re- 
servists and  guardsmen  as  air- 
borne soldiers  in  2 weeks  time. 

Shaving  a week  off  the 
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usual  3-week  jump  course  takes 
ingenuity  and  hard  work.  The 
absence  of  a 250-foot  tower  ac- 
counts for  some  of  the  time; 
compressed  training  schedules 
make  up  more.  Gone  are  free 
weekends  and  gradual  condi- 
tioning. “It’s  essential  that  the 
student  begin  mental  and  physical 
preparation  at  his  unit  well  be- 
forehand,’’ explains  Captain 
Larry  Niedringhaus,  officer  in 
charge  of  the  school. 

Most  have  already  been 
running  in  preparation.  “I  got 
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knocked  for  running  in  boots  and 
fatigues.”  says  Tim  Moriarty.  a 
student  from  \\'ashington.  D.C. 
“Now  it's  really  paying  off.” 

They  run  2 miles  in  the 
morning,  another  2 at  night.  In 
between  there  are  chinups,  push- 
ups and  PT.  “It’s  that  last  half 
mile  that’s  terrible.”  confides 
48-year-old  Leo  Hanley,  an  Ohio 
reservist.  Like  him.  many  are 
over  30;  like  132.  many  don't 
make  it.  Thirty  percent  drop  out. 
The  running,  the  PT  and  the 
countless  pushups  take  a toll . The 
34-foot  tower  gets  its  share,  too. 

Getting  in  shape  is  one 
thing.  Psychological  readiness  is 
another  matter.  “I  had  no  idea 
it  would  be  like  this,”  says 
Kimberly  Bowers,  soberly.  ”1 
thought  we’d  do  some  simple 
training  and  jump  out  of  an 
airplane.” 

The  ritual  and  regimen  of 
airborne  training  spring  fiercely 
to  life  at  dawn  of  the  first  day. 
Atfirstthe  lOthGroup  cadre  seem 
like  54  screaming  black-hatted 
spit-shined  dervishes  raising  holy 
hell  with  those  who  falter.  No- 
body walks  anywhere.  Air- 
borne! Airborne!  Airborne!  It’s 
a chant,  a plaint,  a full-throated 
rage.  Voices  soon  rasp  and  fail. 

“They  gotta’  have  moti- 
vation to  make  it  through,”  says 
Sergeant  Mike  Narron,  who’s 
also  a 10th  Group  medic.  “We’ll 
build  a fire  in  ’em  or  under  ’em. 
It  works  either  way.” 

The  frenzy  subsides  as  the 
actual  business  of  training  begins 
each  morning  at  eight.  No  one 
takes  jumping  from  airplanes 
lightly.  Distractions  are  at  a min- 
imum as  the  34-foot  tower  and 
swing  landing  trainer  go  into 
operation. 

There  are  lots  of  observers 
standing  respectfully  by.  A sol- 
dier hesitates  in  the  door  three 
stories  up.  Finally,  he  jumps. 
Everyone  is  relieved. 

The  observers  see  the 
school  as  a tableau  of  great 
personal  achievement.  But  by 
focusing  on  the  students,  they 
overlook  a great  deal. 


Many  don’t  make  it  through  the  gruel- 
ing 2-week  course.  Running,  PT  and 
the  endless  pushups  take  their  toll. 
The  34-foot  jump  tower,  above,  gets 
its  share,  too. 

The  Airborne  School  they 
watch  is  a production  that’s  been 
months  in  rehearsal.  Company  C 
of  the  10th  Special  Forces 
Group’s  3d  Battalion  has 
prepared  for  2 months.  The 
training  site  is  refurbished.  New 
apparatus  is  built.  Classes  and 
technique  are  rehearsed  again 
and  again.  “We  even  practice 
yelling,”  they  admit.  The  effect 
is  stunning.  “We’re  smokin’ 
’em,”  exults  Sergeant  Jim  Bul- 
linger. 

To  train  and  qualify  166 
soldiers  in  a precise  discipline  is 
no  mean  task.  No  recycles.  No 
rain  days.  No  slack  time.  Just  a 
2-week  ordeal.  “Keep  down  on 
’em,  keep  ’em  alert,  keep  ’em 
alive,”  Capt  Niedringhaus 


directs  his  increasingly  hoarse 
and  sunburned  cadre. 

There’s  no  time  wasted 
in  each  long  training  day.  There 
can’t  be  in  2 weeks.  Even  the 
yelling  is  purposeful.  “Coming 
out  of  the  airplane,  they  have  just 
9 seconds  to  do  the  right  thing. 
There’s  no  time  to  think  it  over.” 
Capt  Niedringhaus  says.  Yelling 
is  conditioning.  Act.  don’t  think! 

None  of  the  training  is 
easy,  either.  “When  it  gets  hard, 
some  guys  want  to  stop.  We  won’t 
let  ’em,”  says  Sergeant  Major 
Delbert  Hayes.  School  NCOIC. 

Five  jumps  from  C-13()s 
comprise  the  final  test . The  jumps 
test  teacher  and  student  alike. 
The  first  comes  in  late  afternoon 
on  a windless,  clear  day. 

Two  C-13()s  lumber  over 
the  drop  zone  ( DZ)  leaving  a train 
of  novice  paratroopers  floating 
like  dandelion  fluff.  Black  hats 
pulled  low  over  their  eyes,  the 
cadre  wait  nervously  on  the 
ground,  looking  skyward.  But 
they’re  reassured  by  what  they 
see.  “They  look  better  than  we 
do,”  says  one  under  his  breath. 
Then,  “You  better  double  time 
off  this  drop  zone.  Airborne!”  he 
bellows  at  a slow  mover. 

Sergeant  Sam  McMickle 
limps  off  the  DZ.  Later,  a Special 
Forces  medic  gingerly  unlaces 
his  boot  while  the  reservist  sucks 
air  between  clenched  teeth. 
“Torn  ligament,”  pronounces 
the  medic.  “But  1 can  still  jump 
tomorrow,  right.  Sergeant?  Air- 
borne!” He  doesn’t. 

One  hundred  and  eight 
smiling  paratroopers  walk  off  the 
DZ  after  the  fifth  jump.  It’s  too 
hot  to  run.  Army  Reservists, 
National  Guardsmen  and  Active 
Army  troops  walk  side  by  side, 
carrying  their  bundled  para- 
chutes. Soon,  they’ll  stand  in 
formation  with  their  10th  Group 
mentors  and  get  their  hard-won 
wings. 

The  cadre  already  have 
their  bouquets,  their  training 
skills  rewarded  in  every  canopy 
that  blossomed  over  the  Fort 
Devens  drop  zone.  Q 


HITTING 

THE 

BEACH' 


THIRTY  tense,  sweating  faces  line  the 
makeshift  briefing  area.  Their  attention  fixes 
on  the  Army  intelligence  officer  outlining 
international  events  that  brought  them  here. 

A pro-western  nation  with  newly 
discovered  oil  deposits  has  been  invaded 
by  its  communist-backed  neighbors  to  the 
south.  The  embattled  country  asked  for 
American  help  under  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 


“Your  arms  get  plenty 
tired  before  you  get 
anywhere  near  the  top 
. . . but  the  hard  part  is 
teamwork  and  making 
sure  your  feet  don’t  get 
caught  in  the  ropes.” 


Major  Robert  Powell,  S-3,  2d  Battal- 
ion, 19th  Infantry,  takes  the  floor.  Pointing 
to  a 6-foot  map,  he  explains  “Operation 
Rock”  to  the  men  who  will  lead  it. 

“Our  mission  is  to  land  over  Red 
Beach  at  H-hour,  0900.  The  battalion  landing 
team  will  seize  objectives  Zulu,  X-ray  and 
Yankee — then  be  prepared  to  move  on 
objective  One. 

“Bravo  and  Charlie  companies  will 
cross  the  line  of  departure  at  0840  on  the 
first  wave.  The  second  wave — Alpha  and 
Combat  Support  companies — comes  at  H 
plus  8 minutes.  Alpha  has  the  main  attack 
. . . on  Mount  Suribachi. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Along  Red  Beach,  the  first  hours  of 
D-day  are  as  quiet  as  its  coral  dawn.  Even 
from  atop  the  brushy,  100-foot  sand  dune 
called  Mount  Suribachi,  the  enemy  doesn’t 
see  the  battalion  forming  assault  lines  a mile 
offshore.  Nor  do  they  hear  the  command 
that  crackles  over  Army  radios  at  sea: 
“LAND  THE  LANDING  FORCE!” 

The  first  assault  wave  rolls  across  a 
gunmetal  grey  sea  at  battle  speed.  In  min- 


utes. 12  tiny  specks  on  the  horizon  become 
a dozen.  23-ton  amphibious  assault  vehicles 
that  hit  the  beach  w ith  blazing  machine  guns. 
"Bravo”  and  “Charlie”  have  landed. 

Follow  ing  in  their  wake,  six  73-foot 
.^rmy  landing  craft  hit  the  surf,  on-line.  The 
front  ramps  drop  into  the  water.  .Alpha  and 
Combat  Support  companies  charge  out  of 
their  carriers,  through  chest-deep  w ater  and 
onto  the  sand. 

Machine  guns  on  Suribachi  begin 
spitting  fire. 

“Move  out!” 

“Spread  out !” 

“ALPHA  TEAM.  Move  Up!  Go!” 

Out  in  the  open,  under  enemy  guns, 
squads  split  into  fire  teams  to  lay  down  smoke 
and  covering  fire.  The  guns  never  stop  and 
Alpha  never  slows  down. 

On  the  flanks,  Bravo  and  Charlie 
battle  their  way  through  tangled  brush  to 
engage  the  enemy  in  close  combat.  Before 
they  can  take  the  enemy's  secondary  posi- 
tions and  turn  to  help  Alpha  company,  a 
white  sheet  is  fluttering  from  atop  Mount 
Suribachi.  It  reads: 

“A  COMPANY 

“2d  Battalion,  19th  Infantry. 

“Leads  the  way.” 

By  coming  around  the  enemy’s  blind 
flank.  Alpha  has  backed  the  enemy  against 
the  cliff  and  forced  their  surrender. 

Within  an  hour,  the  attack  is  over. 
The  battalion  holdsall  of  theenemy’s  former 
strongholds. 

Then  the  “enemy” — Marine  Corps 
cadre  acting  as  aggressors — come  out  of  the 
brush  to  congratulate  2d  Battalion,  19th 
Infantry,  on  its  successful  completion  of  the 
Landing  Force  Training  Command’s  unit 
amphibious  course. 

“Your  assault  was  outstanding,”  a* 
Marine  lieutenant  tells  them.  “It’s  really 
been  a great  week  for  us,  working  with  a 
group  of  professionals  like  you.” 

:^e  :4:  :1e 

The  Landing  Force  Training  Com- 
mand, Atlantic  (LFTCLANT)  at  Little 
Creek  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,  trains 
Armed  Forces  units  in  the  complex  science  j 
of  amphibious  warfare.  It’s  a Navy  school 
staffed  by  soldiers  and  Marines.  j 

“Our  mission  is  to  conduct  training 
and  instruction  in  the  doctrine,  tactics  and 
techniques  of  amphibious  operations — with 
emphasis  on  landing  force  matters,”  says 
Army  Major  Albert  Todd,  LFTCLANT 
operations  officer. 

Company  training  covers  four  main, 
areas:  tactical  skills,  water  training,  physical 
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Crawling  down  a “slide 
for  life,”  left,  and 
learning  how  to  handle 
small  boats,  below,  are 
part  of  learning  to  do 
things  “the  Marine 
way.” 


training  and  beach  assault  exercises  staged 
from  various  amphibious  craft. 

Commanders  and  staff  officers  are 
given  a separate  course  on  staff  planning 
for  amphibious  operations. 

Army  units  are  scheduled  for  training, 
months  in  advance,  through  Major  Gerald 
Croll,  Army  representative  toNaval  Surface 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  headquartered 
in  Norfolk. 

“The  Army  is  required  to  organize, 
train  and  equip  for  land  warfare.  And  that 
includes  amphibious  operations  as  well  as 
operations  with  other  services. 

“Under  joint  service  agreements,  the 
Navy  administers  the  school  for  all  serv- 
ices,” Maj  Croll  says. 

“Weplan  to  train  20  Army  companies 
and  2 battalions  during  fiscal  year  1979,” 
he  adds. 

“It’s  geared  for  the  infantryman,” 
says  Staff  Sergeant  Dennis  Williams  of  the 
Army  representative’s  office.  “But  every 
unit  that  carries  a rifle  needs  this  training. 
There’s  a lot  more  to  amphibious  operations 
than  getting  off  the  boat  and  hitting  the 
beach.” 

Army  units  based  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  trained  at  Little  Creek.  Other 
CONUS  units  can  attend  a similar  school 
in  Coronado,  Calif. 

***** 

2d  Battalion,  19th  Infantry,  24th 
Infantry  Division,  from  Fort  Stewart,  Ga., 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  Army  units  to 
take  the  amphibious  course. 

A week  before  the  assault,  it  had 
looked  like  a vacation  to  some  500  Taro 
men.  They  were  going  to  get  out  of  the 
Georgia  swamps  for  a week  of  adventure 


training  on  Virginia’s  beaches. 

But  instead  of  “fun  in  the  sun,”  they 
were  coming  to  learn  how  to  fight  the  Marine 
way — by  coming  out  of  the  water  to  attack 
and  hold  a beachhead. 

School  starts  with  a razor-sharp 
Marine  noncom  explaining  Navy  customs, 
ranks  and  jargon.  “The  head  is  on  the 
starboard  quarterdeck  . . . and  don’t  forget 
your  cover.” 

That  day,  the  battalion  got  an  over- 
view of  what  it  takes  to  make  a full 
amphibious  assault.  Sitting  in  a darkened 
fieldhouse,  they  watched — and  cheered — as 
a remote  controlled  miniature  Navy  armada 
crossed  the  floor  to  attack  a hostile  shoreline 
withbigguns,  air  strikes  and  waves  of  assault 
troops.  Even  the  explosions  seemed  real, 
as  buildings  collapsed,  tanks  blew  up  and 
ships  sank. 

Training  begins  in  earnest  on  the 
second  day.  Each  phase  emphasizes  hands- 
on  training,  after  explanation  through  lec- 
tures, films  or  demonstrations.  Every  phase 
is  tested  by  individual  performance. 

Scaling  a cargo  net  up  a 50-foot  tower 
while  wearing  a pack  and  rifle  sounds 
easy — until  you  try  it  yourself. 

“You  have  to  climb  it  four  abreast, 
and  keep  the  group  moving  no  faster  than 
the  slowest  man,”  Marine  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  “Gunner”  Thomas  tells  the  men. 
“Otherwise,  in  rough  seas,  the  net  will  turn 
and  you’ll  get  smashed  by  the  ship.” 

After  climbing  the  rope  nets,  Sergeant 
Jessie  Hightower  says,  the  hard  part  “is  the 
teamwork  . . . and  making  sure  your  feet 
don’t  get  caught  in  the  ropes.” 

If  net  training  is  difficult,  the  Marine 
confidence  course  is  a man-eater.  At  first 


Is  Amphibious 
Warfare  Obsoiete? 


MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


NOVEMBER  1943.  The  Japanese  Combined  Naval  Fleet  has  been 
immobilized  at  Truk.  But  no  tested  way  has  been  found  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  islands  Japan  needs  for  support  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz  orders  an  offensive  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Marines  are  to  take 
Tarawa,  the  Army  must  seize  Makin.  Both  must  attack  the  islands  from 
the  sea. 

Bloody  lessons  learned  at  these  two  islands  in  the  Gilberts  cost 
thousands  of  American  lives  but  helped  perfect  U.S.  amphibious 
techniques.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  push  on  to  take  the  Marshall 
Islands  with  better  tactics. 

The  objective  is  isolated  and  pounded  relentlessly  by  air  and  naval 
bombardment.  A decoy  operation  is  set  up  to  deceive  the  enemy.  Under 
heavy  air  and  naval  gun  cover,  a landing  force  moves  on  the  main  objective. 
Amphibious  tanks  carrying  assault  troops  lead  the  way.  Then  come 
landing  craft  with  infantry,  tanks,  artillery  and  support  troops. 

The  Marshalls  fall  to  the  attack.  The  same  pattern  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  destroying  enemy  opposition  in  the  Pacific. 


BUT  that  was  a different  war.  Since  then,  airborne  tactics  have 
come  of  age  and  the  helicopter  has  changed  the  face  of  future  wars. 
Is  the  amphibious  operation,  the  beachhead  assault,  obsolete  in  modern 
warfare? 

Not  according  to  the  Marines,  nor  the  Army,  for  that  matter, 

“Our  entire  mission  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  amphibious  warfare,” 
saysCaptain  Phillip  E.  Prince,  plansofficerforthe  Landing  ForceTraining 
Command’s  Tactical  Training  Branch. 

“There  are  8,000  miles  of  coastline  between  Norway  and  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  so  even  in  a war  in  Europe  the  potential  is  there.  But  there 
will  always  be  islands  that  have  to  be  taken. 

“There  are  hotspots  like  Crete,  Malta  and  Gibraltar  in  the 
Mediterranean — and  places  like  Taiwan,  Tarawa  and  the  Marianas  in 
the  Pacific. 

“You  aren't  going  to  parachute  a division  into  a place  where  you 
can  stand  up  and  see  the  other  side  of  the  island.  And  there  are  places 
the  airborne  can't  go. 

“Besides,  beachheads  are  always  needed  for  logistic  support.  You 
can’t  fly  everything  in.” 

When  you  say  “amphibious  assault,"  don't  say  “Marine  Corps" 
and  relax.  It's  an  Army  mission,  too.  In  fact,  during  World  War  II  Army 
troops  conducted  more  amphibious  assaults  than  the  Marines.  The  Army 
also  landed  on  more  beaches  during  the  Korean  War. 

"In  an  amphibious  assault  you  build  combat  power  up  from  zero. 
You  can  put  6,000  troops  on  the  beach  in  a half  hour,”  says  Army  Major 
Albert  Todd,  operations  officer  at  the  Navy's  Landing  Force  Training 
Command. 

“Amphibious  operations  are  also  important  because  when  you 
own  the  sand,  you  can  drive  that  boat  up  and  resupply  your  forces 
with  everything  they  need.  ” 

“It's  been  said,  'We  can  bomb  the  enemy  into  oblivion,  but  the 
only  way  we  can  secure  an  objective  is  with  a mudface  with  a bayonet 
on  the  end  of  his  rifle,’  ’’  says  Capt  Prince. 

“The  problem  is  how  to  get  him  there.” 

The  amphibious  assault  may  sometimes  be  the  only  answer  to 
that  problem,  just  as  it  was  35  years  ago. 
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look,  soldiers  scoffed  at  (he  course.  “Heyjl 
man,”  one  infantryman  yelled  to  the  Marine,! 
instructor,  “the  Army  invented  the  confi-li 
dence  course!  This  one's  nothing.”  Iheii 
remark  kicked  off  a week  of  friendly  Army~{ 
Marine  rivalry. 

The  instructor  pointed  to  the  obsta 
cle.  "Since  you  aren't  Marines,  we  must 
ask  you  not  to  jump  from  this  40-foo(  tower, 
when  you  reach  the  top.” 

An  airborne  private  called  back, 
it  okay  to  do  a Parachute  Landing  Fall 
instead?”  f 

At  a log  walk  over  murky  water  the. 
marines  warned,  “There  may  be  water 
moccasins  under  this  one.”  [ 

A former  Ranger  growled,  “That'sj 


no  sweat.  They'll  get  eaten.” 

Marines  went  one-up  in  the  contest 
when  it  came  time  to  climb  a 60-foot  tower 
and  slide  down  a 200-foot  steel  cable.  Called: 
a “slide-for-life”  in  the  Army,  it's  normally, 
crossed  in  seconds  while  hanging  on  a rolling 
pulley.  Marines  do  it  without  a pulley.  ; 

The  troops  were  considerably  quieter 
during  the  start  of  surf  indoctrination  train  ! 
ing.  “How  many  non-swimmers  we  got 
here,”  asked  a Marine  gunnery  sergeant.:! 
About  half  the  men  raised  their  hands. 

After  a short  lecture — “Ain't  seen  nci 
sharks  this  week  . . . and  the  jellyfish  won't 
kill  ya” — he  marched  the  company  onto  a 
73-foot  Mike  boat.  About  300  meters  from|j|, 
shore  he  ordered  them  all  off  the  boat  and 
into  10-  to  15-foot  deep  water. 

Once  in  the  water,  even  nervously 
non-swimmers  learned  they  could  trust  their, 
kapok  life  preservers  to  keep  them  afloat 
indefinitely. 

“Those  rubber  boats  look  simple,  but 
they're  not,”  says  Private  Dale  Anderson 
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Extensive  pre-assault 
training,  left,  paves  the 
way  for  a successful 
amphibious  assault. 

Shifting  sand  bars 
sometimes  mean  the 
assault  begins  in 
chest-deep  water, 
above. 


wiped  the  Marines  out  on  that  one.  We  had 
everything  planned  down  to  the  smallest 
detail.  The  Marines  never  even  heard  us 
approach — until  we  hit  them  and  overran 
their  position.” 

While  most  of  the  battalion  was 
learning  the  physical  skills  of  amphibious 
assaults,  commanders  and  staff  officers  were 
studying  intricate  planning  and  coordination 
aspects. 

“The  amphibious  assault  is  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  of  all  military  opera- 
tions,” says  Captain  Knud  Salveson,  2d 
Battalion,  19th  Inf  S-4.  “Everything  has  to 
be  scheduled.  For  a battalion,  it  means 
programming  which  boat  each  man  goes  on, 
which  ones  the  equipment  sails  with,  and 
putting  the  stuff  on  last  that  you  will  need 
first.  You  have  115  vehicles,  supply  and 
maintenance  to  take  care  of.  Rations,  water 
and  ammo  have  to  go  on  a floating  supply 
dump  to  hit  the  beach  when  needed. 

At  the  end  of  the  5-day  staff  course, 
officers  were  handed  a scenario  and  in- 
structed to  make  all  plans  needed  for  the 
battalion’s  assault  on  Red  Beach.  Then  they 
were  required  to  use  the  plans  to  lead  the 
battalion  in  Operation  Rock. 

“It  was  challenging  and  rewarding — 
and  certainly  improved  the  morale  and 
confidence  of  my  men,”  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Luallin,  battalion  commander. 
“Amphibious  operations  are  difficult,  but 
essential.  We  need  to  maintain  the  expertise 
to  launch  that  kind  of  attack.” 

In  World  War  II,  U.S.  amphibious 
operations  helped  win  the  war  by  breaking 
an  enemy  stranglehold  on  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  If  the  time  comes  to  hit  enemy-held 
beaches  again,  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
will  be  expected  to  lead  the  way.  □ 


)f  C Company.  “You  need  three  men  on 
:ach  side  to  run  the  boat  into  the  surf.  When 
/ou  get  up  to  your  waist  in  water,  it’s  hard 
IS  hell  to  jump  in.  Then  it’s  even  harder 

0 paddle  them.” 

A test  came  in  the  form  of  a 600-yard 
ace  by  platoons.  Adding  to  the  rivalry,  the 
Marines  entered  the  race  from  a point  50 
/'ards  behind  the  Army  starting  line.  Despite 
he  handicap,  the  Marines  won  by  5 boat 
engths. 

Raid  training  began  in  a classroom 
vith  a videotaped  interview  featuring  a 
)ortrayal  of  an  Israeli  captain  who  took  part 
n the  1976  rescue  at  Entebbe,  Uganda.  He 
dressed  the  importance  of  surprise  and 
‘violence  of  action,”  while  explaining  how 
lis  small  unit  rescued  100  people — all  in  55 
ninutes. 

Instructors  explained  Marine  tricks 
)f  the  trade;  using  grappling  hooks  to  check 
)arbed  wire  for  mines  and  how  to  cross 
)arbed  wire  by  running  over  the  back  of 

1 buddy  laying  on  the  wire. 

Hands-on  training  followed.  Each 
iquad  took  turns  hitting  the  beach  in  Marine 
imphibious  tracked  vehicles,  then  charging 
i triple  bunker  complex  defended  by  barbed 
vire,  land  mines  and  Marines.  After  running 
hat  gauntlet,  one  infantryman  sat  down  with 
i thump  and  told  his  instructor,  “Damn, 
I’m  glad  I ain’t  no  Marine.”  The  gunnery 
sergeant  grinned,  “You  were  looking  good 
Dut  there.” 

Their  next  assault  was  at  night.  It 
lelped  to  restore  the  Army’s  one-upmanship 
position. 

“We  came  in  on  Mike  boats  and 
anded  on  sand  that  was  up  to  our  knees,” 
iays  Private  Randolph  Love,  assistant  ma- 
:hine  gunner  with  A Company.  “But  we 
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SOON,  soldiers  won't  be  able  to 
trade  one  can  of  meatballs  and  beans 
for  three  cans  of  “chicken,  boned." 
The  Army  is  saying  "so  long”  to 
C-rations. 

The  familiar  green  can  with 
the  really  ugly  label  will  be  replaced 
with  ready-to-eat  meals  containing 
flexible  packages  of  thermostabi- 
lized  food  like  the  ones  used  in  some 
U.S.  space  missions. 

The  new  "space  rations,” 
which  were  developed  to  replace  the 
C-ration,  will  include  barbecued 
beef,  meatballs  in  barbecue  sauce 
and  sliced  ham,  among  other  meat 
dishes. 

Combat  connoisseurs  will 
find  the  new  menu  well  varied. 

• The  appetizer  will  be 
crackers  with  cheese,  jelly  or  the 
ever-popular  peanut  butter. 

• Three  meals  come  with 
potatoes,  three  others  with  beans 
in  tomato  sauce. 

• Five  kinds  of  fruit  are  on 
the  menu. 

• Dessert  may  be  cake, 
brownies,  chocolate  cookies  or 
candy. 

• Instant  coffee  is  included 
with  all  meals. 

"The  new  Meal,  Ready-to- 
Eat,  is  considerably  more  flavorful 
than  the  C-rations,”  says  Captain 
Joseph  P.  Doyen,  Combat  Army 
Project  Branch,  U.S.  Army  Natick 


Research  Development  Command 
(NARADCOM),  Natick,  Mass. 
"Not  only  are  they  better  tasting; 
they're  easier  to  carry,  prepare  and 
open.  1 think  they're  the  solution 
to  a long  existing  problem.” 

"The  Meal,  Ready-to-Eat, 
compared  to  the  C-rations  is  like 
a Thunderbird  compared  to  a 
Pinto,”  says  Master  Sergeant  David 
Chaney,  also  of  NARADCOM. 

The  Meal,  Ready-to-Eat 
(MRE)  weighs  under  21  ounces  (38 
percent  less  than  present  C-rations) 
and  will  fit  in  your  pocket.  The  food 
will  be  packed  in  laminated  alumi-. 
num  and  plastic  bags. 


It's  no  picnic,  but  dining  out  with  the 
new  Meal,  Ready-to-Eat  offers  a pleasing 
variety  of  menu  choices. 


Plop  it  in  a pot  of  boiling 
water  and  it  becomes  a hot  meal 
in5  minutes.  Or,  if  you’re  ina  hurry, 
all  items  in  the  MRE  can  be  eater 
cold.  Just  open  the  pouch. 

The  new  chow  has  been  field 
tested  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga..  Fori 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  in  the  Arctic.  Mosi 
troops  preferred  it  hot,  but  still  liked 
it  unheated. 

DevelopedbyNARADCOM. 
and  used  by  NASA  on  several  space 
flights,  the  new  food  needs  no  re- 
frigeration. Tests  have  proved  the 
flexibly  packaged  foods  will  keep 
for  1 year  at  100  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  3 years  at  70  degrees. 

Flexibly  packaged,  thermo- 
packaged  foods  are  already  being 
sold  in  Canada,  Europe  and  Japan 
They’re  expected  to  be  on  grocery 
shelves  in  the  States  in  the  neai 
future,  now  that  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  approved 
the  new  packaging  concept. 

“The  new  rations  will  be 
issued  to  replace  C-rations  as  cur 
rent  stockpiles  are  consumed,”  says 
Bill  Henderson  of  the  Office  ol 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Army  is  ordering  1^. 
million  of  the  futuristic  m^als.  Bui 
don’t  throw  away  your  P-38  car 
opener  yet.  Civilian  industry  isn’i 
expected  to  be  able  to  deliver  the 
MRE  until  December  1979.  □ 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54,  56) 


Ten  Free  Days 


• Soldiers  who  must  attend  a school  while 
on  TDY  and  just  before  making  a PCS  move.  . . 
may  be  given  10  extra  days  to  move  and  resettle 
dependents.  . . .Extra  days,  according  to  MILPER- 
CEN  officials,  are  in  addition  to  leave  and  travel 
time.  . . ."Free"  days  are  available  in  first  three 
of  four  options  soldiers  will  have  when  they 
attend  DA-directed  TDY  in  conjunction  with 
PCS.  . . .Four  options  are: 

1.  Soldiers  with  dependents  in  government 
quarters  may  leave  dependents  in  quarters  until 
TDY  is  completed.  . . .This  option  is  allowed 

if  soldiers  are  moving  within  CONUS.  . .or  from 
CONUS  to  overseas  station. 

2.  Move  dependents  from  CONUS  or  overseas 
station  to  CONUS  station  before  TDY. 

3.  Return  to  present  CONUS  station  after 
TDY  and  move  dependents,  residing  on  local 
economy,  to  any  new  duty  station. 

4.  Clear  any  present  duty  station  before  going 
TDY  and  have  dependents  accompany  military 
member  to  TDY  station  or  another  location  at 
personal  expense.  . . .Arrive  at  new  station 

as  scheduled  and  receive  dependent  travel  reim- 
bursement. . . based  on  most  direct  route  between 
stations.  . . . Ten  extra  days  are  not  available 
with  this  option. 

Options  are  available  to  both  officer  and 
enlisted  soldiers.  . . .Enlisted  soldiers  who  are 
sent  TDY  as  a requirement  for  their  new  assign- 
ment. . .such  as  Airborne,  Ranger  or  Special 
Forces  training.  . .may  not  choose  options  2 
or  4. 

Options  do  not  apply  to  soldiers  attending 
civilian  schooling  in  a "permissive  TDY  status." 

According  to  officials,  soldiers  alerted 
for  combined  TDY  and  PCS  moves  should  be 
counseled  about  these  options.  . . .Questions 
should  be  referred  to  local  personnel  office. 


Junior  Enlisted  Travel 


• Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET)  entitlements 
greatly  expanded.  . .for  soldiers  being  assigned 
overseas.  . . .New  JET  rules  give  soldiers,  regardless 
of  grade  or  time  in  service,  dependent  travel 
allowances  when  assigned  to  overseas  areas.  . . . 
Before,  only  E4s  with  more  than  2 years  of 
service  and  above  were  authorized  dependent 
travel  pay. 

Under  new  rules  all  soldiers  being  assigned 
to  overseas  areas  where  dependents  are  allowed.  . . 
are  now  authorized  dependent  travel  pay.  . . .Ac- 
companied soldiers  are  also  authorized  1,500 
pounds  of  household  goods. 

To  qualify  for  travel  entitlements  overseas 
and  cost  of  living  and  housing  allowances  on 
behalf  of  dependents.  . .junior  enlisted  members 
will  have  to  agree  to  serve  DOD  prescribed  "with 
dependents"  tour  of  duty.  . . .In  Germany,  that's 
36  months. 

New  rules  in  no  way  make  government 
housing  available.  . . .Junior  enlisted  members 
will  still  be  required  to  find  their  own  quarters 
on  the  local  economy.  . . .DA  officials  have 
instructed  commanders  to  give  specific  counseling 
to  junior  enlisted  soldiers.  . .so  they  fully  under- 
stand that  government  quarters  will  not  be 
made  available. 

Soldiers  who  opt  for  an  unaccompanied 
tour  (24  months  in  Germany)  will  also  be  eligible 
for  some  entitlements.  . . .Government  will 
pay  for  dependent  travel  and  shipping  up  to 
1,500  pounds  of  household  goods.  . .to  designated 
location  in  the  United  States. 

Funds  are  also  available  for  junior  enlisted 
soldiers  to  ship  their  automobiles  at  Government 
expense.  . .and  hold  baggage  allowance  for 
all  soldiers  has  been  increased  to  500  pounds.  . . . 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  21) 

FOOTBALL  FEVER:  A.  Dallas  Cowboys  B.  New  Orleans  Saints  C,  Buffalo 
Bills  D.  Seattle  Seahawks  E.  Houston  Oilers;  TESTING  YOUR  ABC's:  ac- 
commodate, acquire,  arctic,  cemetery,  chief,  concede,  despair,  disease, 
embarrass,  humorous,  lightning,  mathematics,  WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE 
YOU?  A.  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga.  B.  Kaiserslautern,  West 
Germany  C.  Fort  Belvoir,  Va,  D.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 
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soc 

DIRECTORY 

UPDATE 


Servicemen  s Opportunity  Colleges 
(SOC)  is  a network  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities working  together  to  help  mobile 
soldiers  get  an  education.  It  does  this  by 
allowing  military  members  to  continue 
their  education  and  record  their  accumu- 
lated credits  at  one  institution  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  stationed  or  reas- 
signed, 

SOLDIERS  published  an  article, 
“All  About  SOC,"  in  its  October  1978  issue. 
Since  then  the  number  of  participating 
SOC  schools  has  increased.  The  following 
is  a more  current  list. 


ALABAMA 

Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 

Enterprise  State  Junior  College 

Gadsden  State  Junior  College 

Jacksonville  State  University 

John  C.  Calhoun  State  Community  College 

Livingston  University 

Troy  State  University  System 

University  of  Alabama 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Community  College 
University  of  Alaska  (Anchorage) 

ARIZONA 

Cochise  College 

Glendale  Community  College 

Mesa  Community  College 

Pima  Community  College/Community  Campus 

University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  University — Beebe 
CALIFORNIA 

Allan  Hancock  College 
Barstow  College 

California  State  College  (San  Bernardino) 
California  State  College  (Stanislaus) 

Cerro  Coso  Community  College 

College  of  Alameda 

College  of  the  Desert 

Diablo  Valley  College 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

Golden  Gate  University 

Golden  West  College 

Hartnell  College 

Humphreys  College 

Long  Beach  City  College 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 

Merced  College 

Miracosta  College 

Monterey  Peninsula  College 

National  University 

Orange  Coast  College 

Pepperdine  University 

Sacramento  City  College 

Saddleback  College 


San  Bernardino  Valley  College  I 

San  Diego  State  University  > 

San  Joaquin  Delta  Community  College  i 

Santa  Ana  College  i 

United  States  International  University  • 

University  of  LaVerne  ' 

University  of  San  Diego  I 

Victor  Valley  College  I 

West  Hills  College  I 

Yuba  College  ' 

CANAL  ZONE  I 

Canal  Zone  College  | 

COLORADO  I 

Colorado  State  University 
Pikes  Peak  Community  College 
Regis  College 
CONNICTICUT 
Asnuntuck  Community  College 
Mohegan  Community  College  j 

Norwalk  Community  College  ' 

Post  College  t 

DELAWARE  ( 

Delaware  Technical  & Community  College.  '{ 
Campus 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMDIA  i 

American  University  |j 

George  Washington  University/Columbian  College' 

FLORIDA 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University  * 

Florida  Junior  College.  Military  Programs  * 

Florida  Keys  Community  College  ^ 

Florida  State  University.  Canal  Zone  Branch  ^ 

Gulf  Coast  Community  College  ^ 

Hillsborough  Community  College  ^ 

Miaml-Dade  Community  College 
Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College  * 

Pensacola  Junior  College  ^ 

Rollins  College  ' 

St.  Leo  College  ' 

University  of  West  Florida  • 

QEORQIA 

Columbus  College  ' 

DeKatb  Community  College  ' 

Georgia  Military  College  " 

HAWAII  ‘ 

Chamlnade  University  of  Honolulu  I 

Hawaii  Pacific  College  * 

IDAHO  < 

Idaho  State  University  * 

ILLINOIS  * 

College  of  DuPage 
College  of  Lake  County 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Harry  S.  Truman  College 
Kennedy-King  College 

Lewis  University  . 

Loop  College  ' 

Malcolm  X College 

McKendree  College  I 

Olive-Harvey  College  > 

Parkland  College  I 

Richard  J.  Daley  College  | 

Roosevelt  University  ! 

Southern  Illinois  University  (Edwardsville)  < 

Wilbur  Wright  College  < 

William  Rainey  Harper  College  i 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  53,  56) 


I HAMA 

State  University 

I ana  University — Bloomington 
M ana  University — East 
r ana  University — Kokomo 
•ana  University — Northwest 
|»ana  University — Southeast 
ti  ian  College 

jue  University — Indiana  University — Fort  Wayne 
I'  jue  University — Indiana  University — Indianapolis 
(;it  Mary-of-the-Woods  College 
li'ersity  of  Evansville 
i’:ennes  University 
lirA 

)l  er  Iowa  University 

,149A% 

if  er  County  Community  Junior  College 

il  :hinson  Community  Junior  College 

!v  sas  City  Kansas  Community  Junior  College 

u sas  State  University 

iStita  State  University 

;UTUCKY 

4i,ern  Kentucky  University 
ISibethtown  Community  College 
1 ay  State  University 
Vtern  Kentucky  University 
..njSIANA 
>•  ado  Junior  College 
siana  College 
.( siana  Tech  University 
'khwestern  State  University  of  Louisiana 
4m 

liersity  of  Maine — Fort  Kent 
kersity  of  Maine — Presque  Isle 

GOTLAND 

tn  Arundel  Community  College 
$(  ie  State  College 
U \ Community  College 
U munity  College  of  Baltimore 
ksrstown  Junior  College 
fi  )rd  Community  College 
k lary's  College  of  Maryland 
it  bury  State  College 
*c  >on  State  College 

Ir  srsity  of  Maryland/University  College 

liSACHUSETTS 

Ic3n  University — Metropolitan  College 
It  Wachusett  Community  College 
ki  Shore  Community  College 
Ifiern  New  England  College 
ester  Junior  College 
IHIQAM 

e al  Michigan  University 

|)g  Community  College 
srn  Michigan  University 
Heights  College 

CSOTA 

la  State  University 

ISSIPPI 

an  Junior  College 

sippi  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 

Dum 

ibia  College 
College 

iew  Community  College 
Woods  Community  College 


A 

IS 


Ottawa  University's  College  Without  Campus 

Park  College.  School  for  Community  Education 

Penn  Valley  Community  College 

MONTANA 

College  of  Great  Falls 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska — Omaha 

NEVADA 

Clark  County  Community  College 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  College 

NEW  JERSEY 

Brookdale  Community  College 

Burlington  County  College 

Kean  College  of  New  Jersey 

Mercer  County  Community  College 

Ocean  County  College 

NEW  MEXICO 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 

NEW  YORK 

Alfred  University 

Clinton  Community  College 

Dutchess  Community  College 

Elmira  College 

Empire  State  College 

Ladycliff  College 

Long  Island  University 

Maria  Regina  College 

Medaille  College 

Mercy  College 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

Niagara  County  Community  College 

Orange  County  Community  College 

Rockland  Community  College 

Skidmore  College — University  Without  Walls 

SUNY  College — Brockport 

SUNY  College — Plattsburgh 

SUNY  College  of  Technology 

SUNY  Regents'  External  Degree 

Villa  Maria  College — Buffalo 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute 

Craven  Community  College 

East  Carolina  University 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

Fayetteville  State  University 

Wayne  Community  College 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Lake  Region  Junior  College 

Minot  State  College 

OHIO 

Clark  Technical  College 

Ohio  University 

University  of  Akron 

Wright  State  University 

OKLAHOMA 

Cameron  University 

Oscar  Rose  Junior  College 

South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Western  Oklahoma  State  College 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  State  College 

Harrisburg  Area  Community  College 


La  Roche  College 
Lebanon  Valley  College 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  Capitol  Campus 
Reading  Area  Community  College 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

PUERTO  RICO 

Inter  American  University 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Baptist  College — Charleston 

Coastal  Carolina  College  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina 

Greenville  Technical  College 
Midlands  Technical  College 
Trident  Technical  College 

University  of  South  Carolina — Military  Regional  Campus 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Northern  State  College 

TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  State  University 

East  Tennessee  State  University 

Shelby  State  Community  College 

State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis 

TEXAS 

American  Technological  University 

Central  Texas  College 

El  Paso  Community  College 

Houston  Community  College 

Howard  College 

Incarnate  Word  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

Southwest  Texas  State  University 

St.  Edward's  University 

St.  Philip's  College 

Texas  Lutheran  College 

Wayland  Baptist  College 

VERMONT 

Castleton  State  College 

VIRGINIA 

Central  Virginia  Community  College 

Christopher  Newport  College 

Hampton  Institute 

John  Tyler  Community  College 

Mary  Washington  College 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College 

Old  Dominion  University 

Thomas  Nelson  Community  College 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Southside  Virginia  Community  College 

WASHINGTON 

Big  Bend  Community  College 

City  College 

Fort  Steilacoom  Community  College 
Seattle  Central  Community  College 
Skagit  Valley  College 
Tacoma  Community  College 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Marshall  University 
Shepherd  College 
Concord  College 

WISCONSIN 

Milton  College 

University  of  Wisconsin — Green  Bay 
University  of  Wisconsin — Stevens  Point 
University  of  Wisconsin — Superior 

WYOMING 

Laramie  County  Community  College 
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Redleg  Hotline 

• Artillery  hotline  established  at  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  . . ."Redleg  Hotline"  will  operate  around  the  clock.  . .taking 
suggestions  and  providing  information  and  assistance  to  soldiers  with 
problems.  . . .Messages  will  be  taken  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  . . .The; 
will  be  recorded  and  be  given  to  appropriate  department  or  directorate 
for  quick  response.  . . .To  insure  quick  reply,  callers  should  include 
name,  rank,  unit  address  and  telephone  number  with  their  messages.  . . . 
Telephone  numbers  are  AUTOVON:  639-4020  or  commercial  (405) 
351-4020. 

New  SBP  For  Reservists 

• Retirement-eligible  reservists  now  have  option  of  providing 
death  benefits  to  their  survivors.  . .payable  even  if  reservists  die  before 
age  60.  . . .Under  newly  authorized  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP),  retire- 
ment-eligible reservists  have  three  options.  . . .Reservist  can  decline 

to  make  an  election  for  or  against  SBP  coverage  until  reaching  age 
60.  If  this  option  is  chosen,  there  is  no  survivor  coverage  during  the 
years  between  attaining  retirement  eligibility  and  reaching  age  60. 

Under  second  option  reservist  can  elect  to  provide  survivor 
benefit  annuity.  . .payable  on  date  he  or  she  would  have  reached  age 
60,  if  death  comes  before  that  time. 

Third  option  allows  survivor  annuity  to  be  made  on  date  of  death, 
regardless  whether  death  occurs  before  or  after  age  60. 


• Roland  fire  units  (left)  from  Germany,  the 
U.S.  and  France  arrive  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  N.M.,  for  joint  testing.  . . .Roland  all-weather, 
antiaircraft,  guided  missile  weapon  systems.  . .devel- 
oped by  France  and  Germany.  . .has  been  selected 

for  deployment  with  U.S.  Army.  . . .They  are,  from 
left,  West  German  unit  mounted  on  SPZ  armored 
personnel  chassis.  . .U.S.  fire  unit  on  XM975  tracked 
vehicle.  . .French  unit  riding  an  AMX-30  tank 
chassis. 

• Officers  are  now  required  to  update  height 
and  weight  statistics.  . .during  birthday  month 

audit  of  Officer  Record  Brief  (DA  Form  4037).  . . .New 
procedure  was  outlined  in  DA  message  261200Z 
Jul  78.  . . .Change  does  not  affect  existing  frequency  ; 
for  regular  physical  examinations.  i 
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• WARRANT  OFFICERS.  Mini- 
changes won't  affect  your  budget, 
but  if  you're  a W02  with  more  than 
22  years  of  service  or  W03  with 
more  than  26  years,  apologies  and 
corrections  are  in  order.  . .due  to 
a printer's  error  in  pay  table  as 
published  in  November  SOLDIERS. 
Correct  pay  figures  are:  W02 
(over  22)  $1,310.40;  W03  (over 

26)  $1,505.70. 

• Promotion  selection  board  for 
promotions  to  E7  will  meet  in  January 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  . . . 
Primary  zone  of  consideration  will 

be  given  E6s  with  date  of  rank  in 
March  1975  or  earlier.  . . .Secondary 
zone  will  cover  E6s  with  date  of 
rank  from  April  1975  through  August 
1976.  . . .Board  will  also  consider 
E6s  with  date  of  rank  before  Septem- 
ber 1975.  . .for  qualitative  manage- 
ment program  screening  as  unsatis- 
factory performers. 
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